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A&tiiB. 



Mr. Obth, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, made the following 

EEPOKT. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred " the memorial of 
Porter G. Bliss and George F. Masterman, in relation to their imprison- 
ment in Paraguay by the President of that reptihlic, and subsequently on 
the United States gunboat Wasp and the flagship Ouerriere, of the South 
Atlantic squadron, by United States officers,'" beg leave to report : 

That, in pursuance of the authority conferred upon them by the resolu- 
tion of the House, of March 19, 1869, directing them " to inquire into all 
the circumstances relating to the alleged imprisonment of said Bliss and 
Masterman, and into the conduct of the late American minister to Par- 
aguay, and of the officers commanding the South Atlantic squadron 
since the breaking out of the Paraguayan war," they commenced the 
examination of witnesses, at Washington City, on the 30th day of March, 
1869, and continued such examination until all the testimony that could 
then be conveniently procured had been taken; that finding it necessary 
to bring before them witnesses then absent from the United States on 
duty with the South Atlantic squadron, a sub-committee was appointed 
to take further testimony whenever the attendance of the remaining 
witnesses could be procured. A recess was then taken until the 21st of 
October, at which time Messrs. Orth, Wilkinson, Swann, and Willard, 
members of the sub-committee, met at New York City and resumed the 
examination of witnesses at that point. Subsequent sessions were held 
in Washington City, at which place the examination of witnesses was 
concluded. The testimony thus taken, covering all the points named 
in the resolution of the House, accompanies this report. The com- 
mittee will state with reference to this testimony that much of it is of a 
conflicting character, and reveals a feeling of bitterness and animosity 
between different officers of the navy, and between the naval and diplo- 
matic officers of the governmentj connected with the matters under 
investigation, not creditable, to the parties concerned, and subversive of 
that efaciencyin the public service which the government has a right to 
expect from its officials. 

In discharging their duty the committee have allowed to the parties 
implicated, the utmost latitude in eliciting all the facts w^hich might in 
any manner be relevant to the points at issue ; have endeavored to 
reconcile, wherever practicable, all conflicting testimony, and to arrive 
at their conclusions uninfluenced by the feelings or prejudices of those 
whose official conduct has been the subject of this investigation. 
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As the committee accompany this report with all the testimony 
brought before them, they deem it necessary only to present a summary 
of the most prominent facts in the case. 

In the month of June, 1861, Charles A. Washburn, esq., was appointed 
by the United States its minister resident to the republic of Paraguay, 
and proceeded soon thereafter to the goyernment to which he was 
accredited and entered upon the discharge of his official duties. He' 
remained at Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, discharging his duties 
to the entire satisfaction of both governments until January, 1865, 
when, in pursuance of leave of absence previously obtained from our 
government, he returned to the XJnited States. 

On the expiration of his leave of absence, early in September of the 
same year, he left the United States, accompanied by his wife, to return 
to his post at Asuncion. Some time in March or April, 1865, and after 
Mr. Washburn had left Paraguay, a war broke out between Paraguay, 
on the one hand, and Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Confederation, 
known as the " allied forces," on the other hand. 

On Mr. Washburn's arrival at Eio early in October, 1865, he ascer- 
tained that in consequence of such war, and the blockade of the allies 
in the Plata, all ordinary communication with Paraguay was cut off, and 
that he- could not, in all probability, reach Asuncion without the aid of 
some vessel or vessels belonging to our South Atlantic squadron. 

On the 21st of June, 1865, Admiral Godon assumed command of this 
squadron — consisting of the following vessels, Susquehanna, (the flag- 
ship,) Juniata, Nipsic, Shawmut, Wasp, and Shamokin — wliich was kept 
in the distant waters of the South Atlantic Ocean at a heavy expense 
to the government, for the purpose of watching over and protecting all 
American interests and sustaining the honor and dignity of the national 
flag. 

It was the duty of Mr. Washburn to proceed to his destination with- 
out unreasonable delay, and this duty was not rendered less imperative 
by the fact that the nation to which he was accredited was engaged in 
war, in the progress or result of which, our government might have 
interests requiring his attention. Fully appreciating this, he lost no 
time after his arrival in Eio in calling upon Admiral Godon and request- 
ing of him the use of some vessel of his squadron to enable him to 
reach Asuncion. The committee have no doubt as to the propriety of 
this request. The various departments of our government, while in a 
measure independent of each other, are nevertheless parts of one general 
system. Although attached to the different branches of the public 
service, they are officers of the United States, and, as such, under obliga- 
tions to discharge their duties in such manner as shall best promote the 
public harmony and efficiency. The officers of one department are 
under obligations to render such assistance to the oiScers of any other 
department as will facilitate and render effective the public service 
when such assistance can be rendered without interfering with specific 
orders or more pressing duties. Applying these positions to the case 
under consideration, we hold that it was the duty of Admiral Godon to 
furnish the requisite transportation to Mr. Washburn, provided he could 
do so without an interference with, or violation of, express orders from 
his department. 

The evidence discloses how the admiral received and treated this 
request of Mr. Washburn, the commencement of their differences bein^ 
thus detailed in Mr. Washburn's testimony : " 

I started again in September from New York to go back with my wife, and reached 
Eio Janeiro, I think, the 27th of September, or, at any rate, near the 1st of October. 
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I saw Admiral Godon the same day. He was then stationed at Eio. I was on board 
Wft fl^-^p. I had a great deal of conversation with him at different times in regard to 
tw sitiiation of affairs, and from other sources learned that in all probability I should 
not lie able, to get up to Paraguay without the aid of a gunboat ; that sU communica- 
tion otherwise had been stopped. Admiral Godon remarked that he had no suitable 
vessel to send up the river, but that the steamer Wasp was expected very shortly ; in 
the meanwhile he said he was going down to St. Catharines, which is 4>ijr hundred 
miles down the coast. 

I remained at Rio waiting for the Wasp to come, in order to ascertain about what 
time she might be expected at the mouth of the river, and when I could calculate upon 
being able to leave and go up to Faraiguay. I waited there accordingly until the 
admiral had gone down to St. Catharines and returned. In the meantime, while he 
was absent I think, the Wasp arrived, and as he said she must have some improve- 
ments or repairs made upon her that would take some time, I toot the first steamer 
after her arrival, according to my recollection, and went down to Buenos Ayres. I 
took an inferior steamer because I had been delayed there longer than I expected. The 
admiral told me before I left that he should soon follow, in ten or twelve days at least.. 
I arrived at Buenos Ayres on the 4th of November, and it was about Christinas before 
I heard of the admiral's arrival at Montevideo. 

This manifest indifference on the part of Admiral Godon to the 
reasonable request of an American minister continued for a considerable 
jjeriod of time, and finally resulted in excuses which soon became as 
numerous as they were frivolous. 

Among the earliest of the reagons assigned was the want of sufficient 
fuel for the vessel which might be detailed on this service, and his 
inability to procure it. 

That this was &■ mere subterfuge, appears most conclusively by the 
testimony of the following witnesses. 

Captain Crosby of the '■■' Shamokin" testiies as follows : 

By Mr. Obth : 

Question. Did you have plenty of fuel ? — Answer. I had. 

Q. Where did you- get it ?^A. I filled up with coal at Buenos Ayres before starting, 
and replenished at Bosario, about three hundred mUes distant. The squadron obtained 
fiiel at Hosaiio. I could also have obtained coal at Corrientes, and atParana. 

Q. Pid you accompany the admiial in his visit to Urqui^a? — A. I did not. 

Q. Where were you at that time ? — A. I was either at Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, 
I do. not remember which. 

Q. You knew of this visit? — A. I remember his making a visit at that time. I re- 
member Mr. Kirk speaking to me about it. 

By the CHArEMAN : 

Q. Where was the general depot of coal for the South Atlantic 8qua4ron f — A. At 
Eio Janeiro. I also purchased coal at Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. Montevideo is a 
coaling port where there is alwaysi a large supply on hand, and whMe the United 
States vessels got their supply when in the river. I also purchased coal at Eosario, 
three hundred miles up the river, and at Corrientes when I was at tliat port. 

Q. How much additional coal' would it have required to have taken your vessel up 
the river more than to have lain still ? — A. I consumed no coal whil« lying still, except 
for condensing water. • 

Q. What would be the consumption of coal for such a trip ? — ^A. I consumed about 
two hundred tons from going up and dowjj. 

Q. What did you have to pay for the coal there? — ^A. Nineteen dollars per ton at 
Corrientesi I have obtained coaj at Montevideo, for about $13. I haTe pnrchasied coal 
at Buenos Ayres at various jBrices,,rang|ngftom $19 to $30 per ton. At Montevideo I 
could have got the coal at ^3 a ton, which was only one hundred nules distaiat and 
wonld have filled up fiiirly, but my orders were to fill up at Buenos Ayres ; $13 is the 
regular price for supplying United States vessels by the coa,! agents at Montevideo. 

By Mir. Whlakd ; 

Q. Which consumed the most coal, the Wasp or the Shamokin ? — A. The Shamokin. 

Q. How much more ? — ^A. I might safely sayfifty tons more for the trip. 

Q. Was there any expense attending your trip except that of fuel? — A. None other. 

Q. If you had received'at any time a direct order to facilitate Mn Washburn on his 
way to Paraguay, would the want of coal be -any obstacle in the way ?— A. Not the 
slightest; I had no trouble at all about coal. At times coal was scarce up th* river. 
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but I never thought of that as a serious objection. Montevideo is the general depot 
•for coal. There is always a large supply of coal there. I have here a letter among 
the papers appended to this statement, written in Buenos Ayres, one hundred miles 
off, on that subject. At any time within a couple of weeks at the farthest, you could 
get all the coal you might wish at Buenos Ayres. 
Q. So you considered that excuse as amounting to nothing ? — A. Nothing at all. 

Captain Patterson testifies : 

There was about one thousand tons of anthracite coal at St. Catharine's belonging 
to our government. 
There was a very large depot of coal at Montevideo. 

Mr. Washburn also testifies in reference to the supply of coal as fol- 
lows : 

By Mr. Orth : 
Question. What do you know, of your own personal knowledge, in reference to the 
supply of coal at Montevideo, and in points on the Paraguay or Uruguay Elvers t — An- 
swer. I have been up and down the river a great many times from Paraguay. There 
was always a large quantity of coal at Montevideo ; as much so, according to my be- 
lief, as there is at Brooklyn, Philadelphia, or Boston. It is the intention of the coal- 
dealers there to keep a supply equal to any emergency. Sometimes the supply becomes 
short, but it is only for a few days. There is coal in abundance at Buenos Ayres, at 
Montevideo, and then at Kosario, three hundred miles above Buenos Ayres, there is 
always coal. I think I never passed Eosario in a steamer (and I have passed it fifteen 
■or twenty times) that the steamer did not take in coal there ; I do not remember of 
there ever being any scarcity. The supply there was, I think, of English coal. At 
Parana, about one hundred and fifty miles above Eosario, there is another coal station ; 
and there is still another point between that and Corrientes. 

Pending the controversy in reference to the supply of coal, which had 
become publicly known to the people of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, 
causing remarks not at all flattering to our government, an American 
citizen residing in Buenos Ayres, Mr. Samuel P. Hale, desirous of re- 
moving the admiral's excuse, and enabling our minister to reach his des- 
tination, " asked the admiral if he would send Mr. "Washburn to Para- 
guay if American citizens there would furnish the coal," and the admi- 
ral's reason for non-compliance then was " that he did not wish to send 
a vessel, because the men would suffer from the climate." The evidence 
discloses that there was as little reliance to be placed in this as in the 
alleged trouble in reference to fuel. Mr. Kirk, our minister resident at 
the Argentine Republic, testifies that, at the time the admiral made this 
excuse, " it was in the winter season and not the unhealthy season of 
the year ;" that he " knew several men connected with the fleet wanted 
to go up to Asuncion — were anxious to go ; that Captain Walker and. 
Captain Wells were both anxious to go up." 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of coal, which the admiral alleged as an 
excuse for thus preventing Mr. Washburn's early departure, he, on a 
very slight pretext undertook a voyage which probably consumed more 
coal than was necessary to place Mr. Washburn at Asuncion. The ad- 
miral relates this in his own testimony as follo^vs : 
By Mr. Orth : 

Question. When you previously went to St. Catharines, what was your object f— 
Answer. I went to look after some coal, to exercise, and for one other thing, which I 
wUl state. Admiral Bell was expected daUy at Eio. He was my senior in lineal rank, 
but I had been promoted in advance of him. I carried a blue flag, and under the reg- 
ulations I should have been obliged to wear my blue flag in his presence, and he to 
wear the red, although he was my senior. I thought that that would not be agreeable 
to him, and that there might be some little contention about it ; and to avoid any 
naval complication of that kind between oflScers, I sailed from Eio, and did avoid it. 
When Admiral Bell was afterward promoted for war services, he took his proper place, 
and was placed above me. . 

By Mr. Sheldon : 

Q. It was out of courtesy to his feelings ?— A. Entirely so. I knew the sensitiveness 
in regard to this matter, of rank. I was on my own station, and did not want to haul 
down my flag in violation of the regulations, nor did my officers wish me to do so. It 
was a matter of naval delicacy. 
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On another occasion the admiral performed a "pleasure trip " that con- 
sumed more tiftie and coal than were required of him by Mr. Washburn. 
The circumstances were these: General Urquiza, formerly president of 
the Argentine Republic, resided in the interior of the 'country distant 
several hundred miles from Buenos Ayres. Admiral Godon informed 
this committee that he telt "that it was his duty to pay his respects to 
him." Urquiza, though a man of wealth and importance, was at that 
time in private life and "reported as hostile to the Argentine govern- 
ment." Our government then was, and still is, on the most friendly 
terms with the Argentine Republic, and represented then, as now, by 
our minister resident, Mr. Kirk. So soon as Mr. Kirk was informed of 
the admiral's intention to make this visit to Urquiza, he remonstrated 
-with him, stating, among other things, "that the relations existing be- 
tween the United States and the Argentine government being friendly, 
I thought such a visit would be interpreted by that government as un- 
friendly in its nature, and I thought he ought not to make the visit." 

Mr. Kirk adds further : 

He expressed, seeipingly with some feeling, the opinion that he was under no obli- 
gations to me. I told him I was quite aware that I had no right to control his move- 
ments, but that I thought when a minister had resided for several years in a place, that 
an admiral coming to that place could properly consult the minister in regard to any 
such movement ; that the minister would be more likely to know the condition of 
affairs and to judge of the effects of a particular line of policy than a man who had just 
come to the country. 

Admiral Godon, in his testimony, thus alludes to this matter : 

Mr. Kirk did not want me to go and visit Urquiza, who was an influential man, but 
not holding a position in the government. I thought that Urquiza would be the great 
man of the country, and that there was no reason why I should not go and see a man 
of his immense influence. But Mr. Kirk seemed to think it would not be pleasant and 
agreeable to the government, and wrote me a note to that effect. I differed from him 
entirely, and I wrote an answer, in which I stated that I guessed he (Kirk) would find 
that I scarcely needed a dry nurse. I did not go because of this little mishap. But I 
afterwards did go and have an interview with him, as I felt that it was my duty to pay 
my respects to him. 

That this excuse of an "insuflftciency of coal" was a mere evasion of 
the adJniral, is furthermore apparent from his own testimony, viz : 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Yon say that no coal was to be had on .the river except from the Brazilian squad- 
ron. Were there not private coal stations at Kosario, Parana, and Corrientes ? — A. I 
do not know that there were ; I know nothing at aU about them. 

Q. You aUege the expense of the coal as a reason for not sending Mr. Washburn up ? — 
A. One of the reasons. 

Q. As a reason, not the only reason. Was any proposition ever made to you by any 
private person to furnish the coal gratuitously ? — If so, what was your reply ? — A. Yes, 
sir, there was. After I had settled in my mind that I could not go, Mr. Hale, one of 
the oldest merchants in Bueuos Ayres, came to see nie. He is an American, and a very 
respectable man. He mentioned that if that were the only difficulty in my way, he 
would furnish coal to go to Corrientes. I replied, " Mr. Hale, if it is necessary and 
proper to send Mr. Washburn to Corrientes, I will burn all the coal in my squadron. 
But as there is no interest in the matter, I do not see why I should burn any coal to 
send him up there." 

The question of the necessity and propriety of sending Mr. Washburn 
to Paraguay was not one which the admiral was called upon to discuss. 
That question had been settled by the government, in the appointment 
of Mr. Washburn. 

Finding the excuses of "want of fuel" and the " unhealthiness of the 
season" to be rather insufficient for the course he had adopted, the ad- 
miral sought another, in the "blockade of the river by the allies." He 
could not take upon himself " so grave a responsibility as would be in- 
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volved in forcing the blockade;" "it would be an act of war;" it "an- 
noyed" him very much; true, it was "unfriendly" on the part of the 
"allies," but then he must " respect it;" and yet the sequel shows that 
this excuse was as groundless as the rest, and that the admiral did 
eventually "force the blockade," and pass Mr. Washburn "through the 
military lines" of the allies, all upon his own responsibility, and there 
was no war, nor the semblance of it, and no trouble anywhere but in 
his own imagination. 

Let us review briefly this question of blockade by the allies. 

Our government has at all times occupied a position of strict neutrality 
toward all the parties involved in this unfortunate and desolating war, 
then and still existing between the governments of Paraguay and the 
allies ; and at the date of these transactions had diplomatic representa- 
tives accredited to each of said governments. Occupying this attitude, 
we had a right to expect and, if necessary, to exact from each of said gov- 
ernments the consideration due to such friendly and neutral position. 

The right of embassy is regarded by all civUized nations as sacred 
and inviolable; it is the means which enables them to hold communion 
with each other, and hence all are interested in maintaining it. 

This includes, of course, the right of "innocent passage" of a minister 
over the territory of another nation on his way to the government to 
which be is accredited, and this right of passage cannot with impunity 
be hindered or obstructed. These principles of public law are well 
known and recognized, and should be understood by those who at any 
time may be called upon to enforce them. 

In addition to this right, existing by general law, we have a treaty 
with the Argentine Republic," ratified on the 30th of December, 1854,, 
the sixth article of which provides : 

If it should happen (-vrhich God forbid) that war should bresuk out between any of 
the states, republics, of provinces, of the river Plata or its confluents, the navigation 
of the rivers Parana and Uruguay shall remain free to the merchant flag of all nations, except- 
ing in what may relate to munitions of war, such as arms of all kinds, gunpowder, 
lead, and cannon balls. 

As already stated, we had our diplomatic representatives accredited 
to and present at the governments of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argen- 
tine Eepublic, at the date of these .transactions, and also prior thereto 
at the government of Paraguay. Our minister at the latter government 
had left his position temporarily, with the assent of his government, 
and was now seeking to return. 

The allies, composed of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Eepub- 
lic, under these circumstances, had no right or pretense' of right to offer 
any hinderance, obstruction, or delay to our minister in his efforts to 
return over their territory to Asuncion. 

The passage of an American vessel, with our minister to Paraguay on 
board, from Buenos Ayres or Montevideo, up the Plata and Paraguay 
Eivers to Asuncion, through the blockading squadron of the allies, 
could, under no state of circumstances, be considered a warlike or even 
unfriendly act ; to offer any hinderance or obstruction to such passage 
would be both unfriendly and yarlike. 

The circumstances connected with ihe refusal of the allies to permit 
the passage of Mr. Washburn to A.suncion are fully and minuteily de- 
tailed in the evidence accompanying this report. 

The motive of the allies in this matter is very apparent. They were 
at war with Paraguay, and believed the return of Mr. Washburn to 
Asuncion would afford moral support to the Paraguayans, by giving 
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them assurance that in their unequal struggle with the allies they had 
not been utterly abandoned. 

These and probably other reasons actuated the allies, and they must 
have been much gratified as well as strengthened in their course when 
they found that Admiral Godon coincided with their views, and held 
that they had a right thus to impede the passage of our minister. 

The admiral testifies very fully on this branch of the investigation, . 
maintaining the legality of the blockade, and his desire to respect it. 
He said : 

I had no interest in breaking that hlockade, or do anything that might involve a 
question of war with the United States ; and I left with the ftul determination that I 
would not break that blockade. 

Again: 

I said to Admiral Tamandar6 that when that blockade is established at Tres Booas 
I will acknowledge it. I told him (Octaviana, the Brazilian mini8ter)I would acknowl- 
edge that blockade ; that I could not resist it ; and I told him more : that whatever 
jart he conquered I would acknowledge the blockade there, but that he must conquer 
it. But I did not claim the right to have Mr. Washburn go through. 

Again the admiral says : 
By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Question. Did you or did you not think that the government of the United States 
Tlad no intea-esta that required Mr. Washburn to go up there at all; did you entertain 
-that idea ? — Answer. I knew that there were no American interests there at all, nor any 
mercantile interests, so far as the American merchants were concerned. 

Q. Did that knowledge influence your action at all in this matter? — A. Very much, 
in connection with the blockade ; that was the point in my mind. 

Q. Did you think, as a naval officer, it was your business to judge whether the 
United States government had interests there that made it necessary for Mr. Washburn 
to proceed there ? — ^A. Yes ; I knew there were no interests there. 

Q. But the government having appointed Mr. Washburn minister to Paraguay, and 
he having reached your squadron on his way there, did you regard it as your province 
as a naval Officer to say whether it was necessary that he should- go up there, or not, 
as an accredited minister of the United States *? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you not think it was Mr. Washburn's province to determine that question, 
whether it was necessary for him to go up, or not, rather than the admiral's ? — A. I 
■think so ; yes, sir. 

Q. Yet I see by the testimony of Governor Kirk that you gave as a reason for your 
•course that you did not think it was necessary that the United States should have any 
minister up there ? — A. I had the view that it was my business to judge about taking 
him, not about his going there. I had nothing to do with his going there. 

Q. If you had, in your official capacity, thought it was necessary for the interests of 
the United States that he should be taken up there, would you have regarded it as 
your duty to have detailed a vessel for the purpose of taking him up there, and even 
to have broken the blockade, if necessary, that the government shcfuld have a minister 
there; would you have detailed a vessel to help him through? — A. I would not have 
broken a blockade because there might be particular interests there, without I knew 
what those interests were. 

Q. But if yon had regarded it for the interests of the United States? — A. I could 
not have broken the blockade under those circumstances. It involved a great many 
questions. I should have been very careful about taking action unless my mind was 
very clear that the interests were equal to bringing on a war. 

These were the views of the admiral and the allies in reference to this 
blockade. 

They were not approved by our government, but, on the contrary, 
most emphatically and peremptorily repudiated, as appears by the fol- 
lowing dispatches of the then Secretary of State, Mr. Seward. On the 
16th of April, 1866, Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Washburn as follows: 

Department op State, 

WaaMngion, April 16, 1866. 
Sir : Your dispatch of the 8th of February last has been received. I thank you for 
the very interesting information which it gives concerning the military situation in 
the war between the several allied powers and the republic of Paraguay. 

The President is surprised to learn that you have been hindered and delayed in the 
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military lines of the allies on your return to Asuncion. That delay is inconvenient 
and is deemed not altogether courteous. The President desires to regard it as a not 
unfriendly proceeding. 

Should the hindrance still continue, you ■will address yourself at once to the com- 
mander of the allied forces and to the president of the Argentine EepubUc. You wiU 
inform them that yon are proceeding as resident minister for the United States at Asun- 
cion ; that you are charged with no duties that are inconsistent with the neutrality 
which the United States has maintained in the war in which the allies are engaged 
with Paraguay. You will ask them, in the name of this government, to give you, 
■ together with your family and domestics, safe conduct through their military lines. 
Should the hindrance not cease within a reasonable time, you will then deliver a copy 
of these instructions, together with a copy of the accompanying letter of instructions 
ftom the Secretary of the Navy to Admiral Godon, and vml proceed in such vessel, 
under such convoy as he shall furnish, to the place of your destination. 
I am, sir, &c., 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

On the 26th of April, 1866, Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Kirk as follows: 
We sincerely hope to learn that the president of the Argentine Republic has neither 
ordered nor approved of this hindrance to the passage of the diplomatic representative 
of the United States, so disrespectful in itself and so entirely inconsistent with the law of na- 
tions. You will bring the gubject to the notice of the Argentine Republic, and ask an 
explanation. 

On the 27th of June, 1866, Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Webb, our min- 
ister at Eio, as follows : 

Nevertheless, the sovereignty and honor of the United States will admit of no hesi- 
tation or delay in the matter. Mr. Washburn is, therefore, now instructed to return at 
once to the United States if the hindrance before alluded to shall not have ceased 
through some proceedings of the governments concerned. 

In the case that you shall not have put into execution the instractions, &c., and 
shall not have received the satisfactory explanation which you were instructed to ask 
of the government of Brazil, you will now demand such explanations peremptorily. 
If this shall not be given to you within six or eight days, you will ask for your pass- 
ports to return to the United States. 

And again, writing to Mr. Webb on the 23d September, 1866, Mr. 
Seward says : 

So far from considering the question of the right of Mr. Washburn to proceed to his 
destination as debateable, the United States cannot consent to argue that question. 

Following the spirit of these dispatches, and in maintenance of this 
dignified position of our government, the Secretary of the !Navy, on the 
26th of April, 1866, instructed Admiral Godon as follows : 

Yon will, therefore, in the event of a refusal on the part of the allied authorities to 
permit him to reach the government to which he is accredited, (which refusal, however, 
is not anticipated,) furnish him with the necessary facilities for that purpose. 

In the meantime the admiral commenced getting ready to ascend thcf 
river. On the 21st of July, 1866, he ordered Captain Crosby, of the Sha- 
mokin, to " fill up with coal and provisions immediately, and hold your- 
self in readiness for service up the river.'' On the 16th of August the 
admiral was informed that, the Shamokin was ready. On the 26th of 
August Captain Crosby informed the admiral that " the United States- 
minister at Paraguay is at this place, (Buenos Ayres,) expecting to go 
up the river in this vessel." Captain Crosby testifies that his purpose 
in thus informing the admiral was to ascertain whether Mr. Washburn 
was to be sent in the Shamokin, and if so,' he (Captain Crosby) desired 
'' to prepare accommodations," &c. 

To this information, the admiral briefly replies, " continue to hold 
yourself in readiness to sail immediately on the receipb of orders to do 
so." Captain Crosby, therefore, determined "to await patiently for 
orders." 

Subsequently, on the 5th of October, 1866, the admiral ordered Cap- 
tain Crosby as follows : 

On application, in writing, from our minister resident in Paraguay, Mr. Washburn; 
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to whom I have written this day, you will proceed with him and his family, in the 
Shamokin, under you command, to Paraguay, and land him in Asuncion. 

In connection with this order it may not be improper to state that the 
admiral, three days thereafter, to wit, on the 8th of October, 1866, sent 
the following letter to Captain Crosby : 

Private.] U. S. S. Brooklyn, 

Bio de Janeiro, October 8, 1866. 
My Dear Capt. : I have sent you an order to take Mr. Washburn and his 
femily up to Asuncion. It will he as well that you should know how matters 
stand. 1 had declined to take, or rather have Mr. W. taken to Asuncion some 
time ago. The Navy Department app'd of my course. Since then the refusal of 
the allies to give to Mr. W. free pass through the military lines has annoyed the 
gover't at home, and they — that is the State Depar't — ^have directed him to write 
to the Argentine gov't and com'r-in-ohief of the allied armies and demand a free pass 
through the lines ; if this was refused again, I was to take Mr. Wash'n up in a man- 
of-war. Presuming Mr. W. has applied as directed, I have written him to inform him 
of my order to you and to tell him to apply to you in writing. At aU events, it is 
proper now that Mr. W. should go to his post, and the Secretary of State desires it. 
Mr. W. will, if he pleases, show you a copy of my orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy. I am not required to send him up if a free pass is given him, and it is known that 
orders have been sent from here iwt to obstruct his passage ; but I think it is proper he 
should go in a vessel of war, any how, now; a, protest by the blockade need not be re- 
garded — nothing but absolute force should prevent you ; however, if the river is too 
low, then you cannot go up now. Go as high as you can and wait till the waters rise. 
Bosario would be a good place to remain at tiU you can go up. The Wasp does not 
carry coal enough to go and return. Mr. Washburn must pay his own expenses. I do 
not feel much confidence in Mr. W.'s judgment as an international lawyer, or as to his 
views in general. So follow your own common sense, which will be the safest way, I 
hope. When you reach Asuncion do aU you can to make Mr. W.'s landing of conse- 
quence to him, and give him every attention. Get me a dozen of those rings made in 
Paraguay, marking prices on them — ^they are for others. Get me some of that Paraguay 
cordial or cana. I shall be down at the river about the 1st or 15th of next month. You 
can get wood to burn in your furnaces along the river if you have means to cut it. You 
know that the river gets hot, full of insects, and unhealthy later ; so govern yourself 
accordingly. 

Yours, very truly, 

S. W. GODON. 

Captain Crosby, in his testimony, speaking of this letter, says : 

I also received a private note from Admiral Godon, which, I see in his letters to the 
honorable Secretary of the. Navy, Mr. Welles, he mentions as a semi-official note, and 
says in it he directed me not to regard the protest that would be made by the Brazilian 
ainiral in command of the forces up the Paraguay. The semi-official note mentioned 
in Admiral Godon's dispatches was not a semi-official note, but was a private note, and 
so considered by Admiral Godon at the time he wrote it, as he wrote upon it the word 
private, and merely directed to "My Dear Captain," and signed himself, "S. W. Godon," 
without even given his title. Here is the original note, which I considered as merely 
giving Kear-Admiral Godon's private views of matters, and did not consider it an order 
in any way, nor did I consider myself bound to obey his directions in that note, or that 
it relieved me from any responsibility, but left me to obey his orders to take Mr. Wash- 
bum and his family to Asuncion, on his application in writing, according to his order 
of October, 1866, and not to delay my journey ; ignoring entirely in his official letter 
and order to me any difficulty or obstructions that 1 might encounter. 

Yet in his private note, which he caUs a semi-official note, he says to the Secretary of 
the Navy that a protest would be made, (see Admiral Godon's letter published, dat^d 
Montevideo, December 10, 1866, No. 132, Ex. Doc. No. 79,) and that he had instructed 
me to disregard it. Now, had Admiral Tamandar^ opposed me, and had taken the 
responsibility of firing into the Shamokin, and had prevented me by force from going 
through the blockade. Admiral Godon's instructions to me were such as would have 
shielded him from the responsibility of my act, as he conveys the idea in his private 
note that he supposes instructions had been sent, and at the same time his orders were 
such as would not have saved me from his censure or that of the government, had I 
delayed my journey until I could hear from him, or learned that orders had been received 
from Admiral Tamandar^ to allow the Shamokin to pass uiider protest. 
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Captain Crosby in pursuance of his orders, proceeded with Mr. Wa^- 
burn on board the ShamoMn, and landed him safely in Paraguay on the 
5th of November, 1866, meeting with no hindrance or obstructions more 
formidable than a simple " protest" which Tamandar^, commanding the 
blockading squadron, felt it his duty to make in the absence of specific 
instructions from the allies. 

Thus after a delay of over a year, for which there was in our opinion, 
no justifiable excuse on the part of Admiral Godon, Mr. Washburn was 
permitted to reach his destination. 

During this investigation your committee have seen, with regret, the 
existence, among the officers of the South Atlantic squadron, of a feeling 
of extreme bitterness and malevolence, accompanied with acts of super- 
ciliousness and petty tyranny'totally unworthy of their position, derog- 
atory to our national character, and subversive of that efficiency in the 
naval service which can spring only from harmony and proper respect 
on all occasions. The necessity and justification of these remarks are 
to be found in the accompanying testimony. 

In this connection we also feel compelled to advert to a feeling of dis- 
respect exhibited by Admiral Godon towards our diplomatic represent- 
atives with whom he came in contact, and which probably furnishes the 
motive for his course in this matter. 

Speaking of Mr. Kirk's suggestion, that it might be considered im- 
proper for the admiral to pay his visit contemplated to TJrquiza, he re- 
marks, " I differed from him entirely, and I wrote an answer in which I 
stated that I guessed he (Kirk) would find that I scarcely needed a dry 
niirseP 

The following appears in the testimony- of Captain Wells : 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Question. Did you ever hear him (Godon) use any discourteous or improper language 
In regard to Mr. Washburn ? — Answer. Unless the committee insist upon it I would de- 
cline to answer the question. 

By Mr. OkTh : 
Q. Why do you decline ?— A. Because he did make use of an expression such as no 
naval officer should malse use of ; and for the sake of the service I would prefer not to 
answer the question. 

The committee insisting upon an answer, Captain Wells said : " It 
occurred at his (Godon's) dinner table. In speaking of Mr. Washburn 
he called him damned son of a hitch. I made no reply. I ate my dinner 
in silence and shortly afterward left." This occurred in December, 1866. 

Captain Crosby testifies as follows : 

By Mr. OktH : 

Question. How did he speak in your presence of American ministers as a general 
thing, favorbly or unfavorably ? — Answer. I could not state anything more on that 
point than to repeat what he says in his private note to me, which I have read. When 
he was asking me about paying Mr. Washburn's expenses, he remarked, " you seem to 
think a minister is of great importance." 

Q. What was his manner in uttering these words 1 — A. He said them in a contempt- 
ubns way. • 

Mr. Kirk testifies as follows : 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Question. You remarked, did you not, that the refusal of Admiral Godon lessened the 
influence of Mr. Washburn ? — Aiswer. It did in the city of Buenos Ayrea, or lowered 
the oharafiter of all the representatives of our government. I made the application 
generally to all of us. It leoked as if (and, in fact, he remarked) that we were merely 
the representatives of political friends. 

Q. Did Admiral Godon make that statement ?— A. He did ; thatthese ministers were 
the mere representatives of political friends. 
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Mr. "Washburn testifies as follows : 

By Mr. Swann : 
Question. What motive could have influenced Admiral Godon ? — Answer. He wanted 
it impressed on everybody that he was the representative of the great republic, and 
that nobody else was of any importance whatever. He said so verbally in regard to 
United States ministers a good many times. He always spoke with the utmost con- 
tempt of all ministers of the United States ; said that be was not responsible to them 
and did not care anything for them ; that they were political humbugs and worn-out 
politicians, &c., vho were sent out there to get rid of them. That he was admiral. 
His conduct was most ridiculous and scandalous. 

Mr. Webb, in a dispatch to the State Department of date June 10, 
1867, uses this language : 

While I have taken no part in ^he controversy between Admiral Godon and Mr. 
Washburn, and have not permitted myself to express to either of them an approval or 
disapproval of their proceedings, I have a very clear conviction that if the admiral 
had heed so disposed he could have sent Mr. Washburn to his post of duty shortly after 
his arrival in the river, without any interference on the part of the allies. But it ap- 
pears that the admiral made it a matter of pride to ignore the rights and privileges of 
ministers and consuls, andhas quarrelled with nearly all of them except myself; that is 
to say, with Ministers Kirk, Washburn, and Asboth, and with Consul Monroe, and one 
or two others ; and I am sorry to add, that he has no friends among the officers of the 
squadron. With me he has never had one word of difference, but it is impossible to 
shut my eyes to the fact that the difficulties which have taken place and now exist on 
this coast between the admiral and the officers of the Depattment of State, and which 
are widely known and discreditable to our country, are mainly attributable to the ad- 
miral's meddling with what does not concern him. His own statement to me in regard 
to his difference with Mr. Asboth is an illustration of his mistaken conception of his 
rights and duties. In reply to my question why he did not permit General Asboth to 
go up the river in the United States vessel which took up letters and dispatches to Mr. 
Washburn, his answer was, that Mr. Asboth had no right to leave his legation without 
the assent of the State Department. I said that was true ; but the minister was the 
only person to judge of his responsibility in so doing. He replied, " No ; it was my 
right to demand of him whether he had authority from the State Department to leave ; 
and because he did not produce such authority I would not permit him to go up in the 
steamer to have an interview with Washburn, which was quite unnecessary." 

Then, again, in the admiral's quarrel with Consul Monroe, and his contemptuous 
treatment of him, ho is altogether in the wrong; and, in my judgment, without any 
excuse whatever. 

Such manifestations of feeling against our diplomatic representatives 
as a class by an American admiral are reprehensible, and we dismiss 
this part of our investigation with the single remark, that the duty to 
speak thus plainly of the conduct of Admiral Godon, in view of his 
high position and his public services, is not by any means pleasant or 
agreeable. 

On Mr. Washburn's return to Asuncion he soon found that during his 
absence of nearly two years great changes had taken place in Paraguay. 
At the time of his departure the country was in the enjoyment of pro- 
found peace, and the people engaged in their usual avocations ; on his 
return he found the country involved in a disastrous war ; terror, alarm, 
and distrust prevailed on every side; industry paralyzed; the citizens 
denied their most precious rights, and all the resources and energies of 
the country pressed into th« military service. Lopez, the "Marshal 
President of Paraguay," was entering upon that era of blood so indelibly 
impressed upon his subsequent career. He possessed absolute authority, 
and governed by his unrestrained will a country whose history presents 
a continued series of tyrannical exactions on the part of its rulers and of 
submissive obedience on the part of its people. 

As the tyrant is ever the slave of jealousy and suspicion, it is natural to 
find that Lopez, in his imagination, saw himself constantly surrounded 
by enemies conspiring his overthrow. 
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This caused him to establish a system of espionage so general and so 
thorough that almost every citizen became a voluntary or involuntary 
informer. Torture was resorted to for the purpose of extorting confes- 
sion of crimes or criminal intentions which never existed, and charges 
were fabricated by these means, which involved alike all who were sub- 
ject to his unjust suspicions, including even those of his own blood. 

The testimony shows that the victims of his cruelty are numbered not 
by tens but by hundreds. 

Dr. Stewart, who resided for twelve years in Paraguay, and who oc- 
cupied the position of inspector gen*al of the hospitals and medical ad- 
viser of the Lopez family, having thus full opportunity of knowing that 
to which he testifies, states in his evidence the following : 

I was an eye-witness of the horrible atrocities committed upon many hundreds of 
human beings who were accused of conspiracy. I saw them heavily laden with irons, 
and heard their cries and implorings to their torturers for mercy ; Lopez knew all that 
was going on. 

Torture was almost indiscriminately applied, and those who survived its barbarities 
were put to death. 

No fewer than eight hundred persons, comprising natives of nearly every country in 
the civilized world, were massacred during those terrible months of June and Decem- 
ber, 1868. 

The next relative whom Lopez seized was his own brother-in-law, Don Satumino 
Bedoya, who, in July, 1868, was tortured to death by the sepo-nruguayano — a mode of 
torture correctly described in the published statements of Mr. Masterman and Mr. 
Bliss. 

I saw Lopez's two brothers, Venancio and Benigno, in irons, and heard, from many 
witnesses of the butchery, that Benigno had been cruelly scourged and afterwaf d exe- 
cuted in December, 1868. 

General Barrios attempted suicide after the imprisonment of his noble wife, the sister 
of Lopez, but recovered, and was then laden with irons. I saw him professionally be- 
fore his execution, and found him quite insane ; * * and had Mr. Washburn been 
thrown into prison, as was at one time suggested by Mrs. Lynch and by the late bishop 
of Paraguay, I am convinced that he would have been tortured and made away with 
like the other victims of Lopez. 

The evidence submitted with this report fully corroborates the testi- 
mony of Dr. Stewart, and proves that cruelties have been practiced to 
such an extent that the sacred name of home and the blessings of civil- 
ization are almost unknown in Paraguay. That in the prosecution of 
the deplorable struggle in which that unhappy country has been involved 
for the last five years, old men, the youth of tender age, and in some in- 
stances even the gentler sex, have from time to time been ruthlessly 
swept into the constantly diminishing ranks of the army, until the 
country is almost depopulated. 

In the absence of positive information on this subject, it is estimated 
by those who have had opportunities of judging, that the population of 
Paraguay at the commencement of this war was about six hundred 
thousand, which, in the short space of five years, has been reduced by 
disease, famine, war, and its attendant evils, to less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons, and this number consisting almost entirely 
of women and children. 

The testimony and ofacial correspondence state fully and succinctly 
the condition of affairs connected with our legation at Ascuncion from 
the time of Mr. Washburn's return there in November, 1866, until his 
final departure in October, 1868, and show very conclusively that he 
could effect but little in his diplomatic capacity, or by his personal pres- 
ence, in the way of protecting the rights or interests of the few Ameri- 
cans resident in Paraguay, or of any others who might apply to bim for 
protection. 

His continuance there was no longer pleasant to himself or useful to^ 
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the goVernment. He was subjected to anaoyances and indignities which 
soon culminated into open disrespect and contumely, derogatory to his 
official character and insulting to the honor of the nation he repre- 
sented. 

Among other things Lopez sought, by the basest means to implicate 
him in one of those imaginary conspiracies which appeared to haunt him, 
and even made this baseless charge the subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence. 

The committee do not deem it necessary to recapitulate the evidence 
connected with this matter, feeling fully satisfied that the inherent falsity 
and absurdity of the charge carries with it its own, and its strongest, 
refutation. 

Mr. Washburn felt that he could no longer be useful to his government 
in the position he then occupied ; that self-respect and the duty he owed 
to his government required that he should, so soon as practicable, close 
all further official intercourse with President Lopez, who had thus 
wantonly assailed him, and through him the government of the United 
States. In view of this state of affairs, and entertaining also serious ap- 
prehensions in reference to the future safety of himself and family, while 
at the mercy of one who had given such abundant evidence of his capacity 
for the commission of crime, he wisely concluded to close his official rela- 
tions and retire from the country. 

In doing so he was, however, prevented, by the interposition of a mili- 
tary force acting under the authority of Lopez, from bringing with him 
two of the members of his personal suite, Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, 
whose memorial has been presented to Congress, and is the basis of this 
investigation. 

Porter Cornelius Bliss, one of the memorialists, is a native of the State 
of ISTew York, and went to South America as the private secretary of 
James Watson Webb, minister of the United States at Brazil, in 1861. 
He remained at that point in this capacity until December, 1862, at which 
time he went to Buenos Ayres and entered the service of the Argentine 
government for the purpose of " obtaining information concerning the 
character, languages, wants, manners and customs, habits, and mode of 
life of the Indians" in the valley of the Vermejo. In January, 1865, he 
embarked for Paraguay for the purpose of making a classification of the 
Indian tribes of that region, as indicated by the languages or dialects 
spoken by them. While in Paraguay he was employed by the minister 
of foreign affairs of that government to write a pamphlet upon the sub- 
ject of the boundaries between Paraguay and Brazil. While engaged in 
this work war was declared by Paraguay against the Argentine govern- 
ment, and by order of President Lopez no foreign subject was permitted 
to leave the country. Finding that he would be compelled to remain in 
the country for some time, he proposed to Lopez to write the history of 
the republic of Paraguay, commencing at the date of the settlement of 
that country, which proposition was accepted by Lopez and a stipulated 
price agreed upon. Mr. Bliss testifies : 

I supposed myself to be in the employ of Lop*z for a little more than a year ; but at 
last Lopez, apparently dissatisfied with my progress in the work, and perhaps not lik- 
ing the cautious way in which I spoke of other nations, he being eager that I should 
bring my history down to more modem times, and especially eager that I should write 
something which would be of use to him in the war, which I was as equally desirous 
to avoid, I was at last met with a refusal to supply me with any more money. This 
occurred near the middle of 1866, as near as I can remember. (Mr. Washburn arrived 
in thfe country the 2d of November, 1866.) And when finally I was met with a refusal 
to give me any more money, I considered myself as disengaged, and ceased to write any 
further.- I had then brought my history down to about the year 1810, and during all 
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this time I had continued to be more or lesB an object of snspipion. The reason ef thaty 
I auppoee, was that I had not met his anticipations in the history I had written. 

Soon thereafter Mr. Bliss was engaged by Mr. Washburn to collect 
information to be used by him in his work on Paraguay. 

On the 21st of February, 1868, the Paraguayan government ordered the 
evacuation of Asuncion, and declared that city a military post. At that 
tinje, at the request of Mr, Washburn, Mr. Bliss, who for some time 
previously had occupied the position of translator in his legation, took 
up his residence in that capacity in the f9,niily of Mr. Washburn. On 
the 22d of February, Mr. Washburn informed Jos6 Berges," the minister 
of foreign affairs of Paraguay, that "the present criticalposition of affairs 
in and near this capital has rendered it necessary for me to take into 
my service several persons in addition to those hitherto connected with 
this legation." In a list of " persons " above specified accompanying said 
communication, the committee finds the name of "Porter C. Bliss, 
American.-' It will be perceived that Mr. Bliss became a member of the 
personal suit of Mr. Washburn in strict accordance and full compliance 
with diplomatic usages in this respect. 

George F. Masterman, the other memorialist, is an Englishman by birth, 
and a subject of her Majesty's government. In October, 1861, in pur- 
suance of an agreement with agents of the Paraguayan government, he 
entered its service as professor of materia medica, and subsequently as 
assistant surgeon at the general military hospital at Asuncion. In 
November, 1866, he was arrested and imprisoned by that government, 
as is alleged, " for not obeying a telegraphic order, which arrived too 
late for execution," and was held as a prisoner for the space of about a 
year, and until released through the intercession of Mr. Washburn, who 
testifies : 

Mrs; Washburn being unwell, and there being no physician there on whom I could 
rely, I obtained his liberation rrom custody; and when he came out of prison, where 
he had been for eleven months in solitary coniinement, I took him to live at my house ; 
that was in October, 1867. He continued to live in my house and to attend as a physi- 
cian in my family. 

On the 24th of February, 1868, Mr. Washburn informed the Para- 
guayan government that Mr. Masterman was one of the persons attached 
to his legation. 

Your committee have failed to perceive in its investigation any objec- 
tion on the part of the Paraguayan government to Bliss and Masterman 
being recognized as attached to and forming a part of the personal suite 
of Mr, Washburn; nor was there, prior to or at the time of notice being 
given of the fact that the gentlemen formed a part of the personal suite 
of the American minister, any complaint whatever, civil or criminal, 
against either Bliss or Masterman. 

After the evacuation of Asuncion had been declared, the government 
of Paraguay established its capital at Luque. Mr. Washburn, in the 
meantime, very properly declined to change his residence in accordance 
with the wishes of that government, but remained at Asuncion, the 
former capital, until his departure from the country, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1868; Bliss and Masterman remaining as inmates of the lega- 
tion and performing their respective duties. 

During the summer of 1868, Mr, Washburn commenced making his 
preparations to withdraw from his mission, and accordingly, on th« 14th 
of July, applied to the Paraguayan government for passports for himself, 
family, and suite, including Messrs, Bliss and Masterman. About this 
time Mr. Washburn received the following communication: 
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fTranslation.] 

MiNisTKY OF State bor Fobbign Affairs, 

Imgue, July l3, 1868. 
Agadn called upon by the judicial authorities, I beg your excellency will excuse me for 
molesitine you once more, to request you to dismiss from your hotel the North American ■ 
citissen, Porter Corneli^is Bliss, and the British subject, George Masterman, accused of 
ctjmes not less grave than the others whose dismissal I have already had the honor to 
request. 

I embrace this occasion to renew to your excellency the assurances of my distin- 
gudahed consideration and esteem. 

GUMESINDO BENITEZ. 
Hia Excellency Mr. Oharlbs A. Washburn, 

Minist^ Besident of the United States of America. 

To which Mr. Washburn on the following day replied, saying, among 
other things : 

ISe^ecting these two individuals, I have to say that I have always considered them 
as belonging to the legation. Mr. Masterman came to reside in it as a medical attend- 
ant of my family in September last, and in my note, dated Pebruaiy 24, but forwarded 
with my other note of April 4, his name is included as one of the legation. As no ob- 
jection was then made, I considered that he was recognized as such by the government 
as much as any one in my house. The name of Mr. Bliss was likewise given as of the 
le^atijon in bath of the lists above referred to. In reply to my note of February 22, 
his excellency Senor Berges said that Bliss, not being in the class of servants, would 
confine himself to the legation premises, as he would be liable to arrest if found outside 
of them. For the last three months he has scrupulously done so, and besides has been 
of great assistance to me in my official duties, and so long as I remain in Paraguay I 
desire to retain him. Considering, therefore as I do, both of these persons as members 
of the legation, I can have no d£cussion iu regard to delivering them up or sending 
them from my house. 

I therefore have the honor to ask for passports for all persons belonging to this lega- 
tion, and that facilities for leaving the country, such as comport with the character of 
am accredited minister, may be furnished with as little delay as circumstances may 
permit. 

I avail myself of the present occasion to tender to your honor the assurances of my 
distinguished consideration. 

CHAELES A. WASHBUKN. 

This request of Mr. Washburn for passports having been refused, he 
again, on the 2d of September, 1868, writes to the Paraguayan govern- 
ment as foUows: 

I am gif:3jt\y surprised that the passports have not been given me, as I furnished the 
list, as requested, on the day that I received your note. I therefore haive occasion to 
repeat the request made in my note of July 14, that passports may be furnished me and 
thje members of my legation, and such facilities for leaving the country be provided a» 
comport with the character of an accredited minister, with as little delay as circum- 
stances will permit. 

To which he received a reply, with passports for himself, fau^ily and 
suite, except Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, the Paraguayan minister 
saying : 

Among the individuals of the legation, the accused. Bliss and Masterman, as not be- 
longing to it, cannot obtain their passports, and they must remain to answer the charges 
that are hanging over them before the local courts of justice. 

From the fact that passports had been refused for Messrs. Bliss and 
Masterman, and that they were threatened with arrest by the Paraguayan 
authorities, Mr. Washburn anticipated trouble with reference to them. 
But having completed all his arrangements for leaving the country, he 
sent on board the Paraguayan steamer, which was to convey him to the 
Wasp, all his baggage and personal effects, and on the 1.0th of Septem- 
ber, 1868, with his wife and serva,nts, and being accompanied by Bliss 
and Masterman, he left the legation house, for the purpose of taking 
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passage on the steamer. The scene which occurred on this occasion is 
thus described by Mr. Bliss, p. 137 of his testimony : 

On the 'lOth of September, 1868, Mr. Washburn and the members of his legation 
started from the legation building on the way to the Paraguayan steamer, which had 
been set apart for the purpose of taking him to the United States steamer Wasp, three 
or four miles down the river. At the first corner of the street Mr. Masterman and my- 
self were surrounded by thirty or forty Paraguayan police soldiers, the same who had 
been on guard for two months on the lookout for us ; and in the presence of Mr. Wash- 
bum, and of the French and Italian consuls, we were driven away to the police prison ; 
Mr. Washburn making no useless demonstration at the time, other than to salute us in 
departing by a wave of his hat. We had just gone through the ceremony of parting 
inside the legation, as we were perfectly well aware that we would be seized, and Mr. 
Washburn had advised us to accuse him of conspiracy, if necessary, to save our lives. 
The Paraguayan government had stated expressly that it would seize our persons by 
force, if necessary, and had demanded our surrender in peremptory terms on ii ve differ- 
ent occasions during the previous two months. 

The troops formed a hollow square, and accosting us in the Guarani language, with 
shouts and jeers told us to go to the police headquarters. We were each of us provided 
with a satchel, in which we had packed up such necessaries as we considered were most 
absolutely necessary for our comfort during imprisonment, and which we supposed we 
would be allowed to retain, including several changes of linen, combs, biscuit, cigars, 
a little money, one or two books, and other articles of the first necessity. On reaching 
the police headquarters, the negro servant, named Baltazar Carreras, who was also 
arrested at the 'same time with us, was first taken inside and ironed. Mr. Masterman 
and myself were remaining outside until that operation was finished. My turn came 
next. I was taken in, my satchel taken from ine, I was ordered to strip off all my 
clothing, which was most carefully searched, even the seams being rigorously exam- 
ined, to see if we had concealed any cutting implements or other articles considered 
contraband. Everything in my pockets was taken from me, .with the exception of a 
-few cigars, which were left me. I was then returned the clothing and told to put it on, 
and then to sit on a stone in the presence of a large circle of soldiers mounting guard. 
The blacksmith was called to put fetters upon my ankles, upon which I turned to the 
chief of police, who sat by, and asked permission to light a cigar ; he looked rather sur- 
prised at the audacious request, but allowed me to pick out a cigar, and handed me a 
light. I sat smoking but silent while the irons (of thirty or forty pounds' weight) 
were riveted upon my ankles. I was then taken to a dark dungeon in the interior of 
the police department, and the door closed, but left slightly ajar. Mr. Masterman was 
treated in the same manner a few moments later. 

.Mr. Masterman's account of this occurrence, as published in his me- 
morial to Congress, is in the following words: 

Shortly afterward Mrs. Washburn, accompanied by Mr. Meinke (private secretary) 
and servants, left the legation; and then we, having waited until they were out of 
sight, walked rapidly along the piazza opening on the street ; as we left it some forty 
or fifty police with drawn swords closed around us, separated us violently from Mr. 
Washburn and the consuls, and drove us before them to the policia. As we had agreed, 
Mr. Wasburn made no protest on the spot against this outrage ; it would have been 
utterly useless, even if it had been understood by the men (I did not see a single officer 
among them,) and would but have invited rudeness to himself; while threats of ven- 
geance would have been both absurd and impolitic, since the Wasp was then lying off 
Viletta, twenty miles or more down the river. 

Mr. Bliss, myself, and a negro servant of Dr. Carreras, were then delivered as pris- 
oners to the chief of police ; Le had us Stripped naked and our clothes most caremlly 
searched ; part of them were returned to us ; we were fettered and thrust into separate 
cells — mine had no window, and the door being closed I was left in total darkness 
until about 7 p. m., when three men entered with a lantern and tools, removed the 
light irons I was wearing and replaced them by a rough, heavy bar riveted to massive 
rings encircling my ankles, the whole so ponderous that I needed both hands to sup- 
port them by means of a handkerchief used as a strap. 

Mr. Washburn in his testimony also states : 

At last we got ready to go. Bliss, Masterman, and myself talked it over as to what 
it was best to do — whether it was best to make a protest that I should refuse to go 
without them, or whether I should march out of the legation with the American 
flag flying covering all of us. But we knew that anything we might do of that kind 
would have no good effect ; that it would only enrage Lopez, ana that a very little 
thing would induce him to stop all of us. Our united opinion was that if I could get 
away and give the alarm to our squadron as to their situation it would be the best 
thing for me to do. They thought that probably before they would be killed, some- 
thing would come to their relief. I started my family ahead of us so that they could 
not see anything of what might transpire. The French and Italian consuls went down 
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to the steamer -with us. We had got to the front door of my house, and just as we 
stepped off the corridor into the street, there were ahout fifty soldiers; without any 
officers that I could see, and not one of whom, I suppose, could speak Spanish, who 
rushed in and caught Bliss and Masterman, and a negro servant whom Carreras had 
left there, and took them right off to prison. I went down to the little steamer and 
went aboard, and soon afterward she got up steam and went down to where the Wasp 
was lying, about twenty miles down the river. 

The committee has no hesitation whatever in declaring that Bliss and 
Masterman formed a part of the personal suite of Minister Washburn, 
and as such were entitled to the immunities provided for by the law in 
such cases. Under the usages of nations, the minister had a perfect 
right to take such persons in his employ for the purposes indicated by 
him in his testimony; nor do we conceive that the right thus exercised 
is at all in conflict with the provision of the thirty-third section of the 
act of Congress of August 18, 1856, " regulating the diplomatic and con- 
sular system of the United States," which provides that " no attach^ 
shall be allowed in any case, nor any secretary of legation, otherwise 
than as provided by this act." This is a simple restriction upon the 
minister to prevent him from incurring any expenses in his legation 
which are not authorized by the home government, but can hardly be 
construed to prevent him from engaging on his individual account such 
domestics and other employes as he may deem essential to the comfort 
of himself and family, or the convenient discharge of his offlcial duties. 
Bliss and Masterman were in Paraguay prior to and at the time of their 
employment by Mr. Washburn. He regarded them as competent to per- 
form the services which he required at their hands, and of this, as it was 
a ma;tter personal to himself, he was of right the sole judge. There was 
nothing in their relations with the Paraguayan government, or with 
any other government, which made it improper for Mr. Washburn to 
employ them. He, did so employ them in good faith, and they became 
not only a part of his personal suite, but inmates of his house, and un- 
der these circumstances entitled to the same privileges, protection, and 
immunities as his own wife or child. Their forcible arrest and deten- 
tion, so graphically, and no doubt truly, described in the testimony al- 
ready cited, was an invasion of the rights and privileges of the American 
legation, and an indignity to thfi nation it represented. 

It will be seen in the correspondence between Mr. Washburn and the 
Paraguayan government, in reference to Bliss and Masterman and their 
status in the legation, and the right of the Paraguayan government to 
refuse passports when applied for, that the Paraguayan government at 
one time claimed that BKss was " its contracted servant" without having 
fulfilled his promises, and that without previous notice he was employed 
by Mr. Washburn ; and charging, at least inferentially, that Mr. Wash- 
burn had in this matter acted in bad faith toward the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment. In the testimony of Mr. Bliss it is shown that this " contract 
of service" with the Paraguayan government was abrogated long before 
he accepted employment under Mr. Washburn ; and this position is 
strengthened by the fact that his employment by Mr. Washburn was 
known to, and acquiesced in, by that government for a long period of 
time. This knowledge and acquiescence precludes the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment from insisting on so flimsy a pretext as a justification or even a 
palliation of its subsequent high-handed and unwarrantable conduct. 

At another time it has charged, as appears by the same correspondence, 

that Bliss was engaged in a conspiracy to dethrone Lopez, a charge 

which is not substantiated by any evidence whatever, unless we accept 

as testimony the statements which were extorted from the victims of 

II— PI 
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Lopez's tj-ranny, under a species of torture which hardly had its count- 
erpart in the bloodiest annals of the " Inquisition." As a single speci- 
men of this " torture," let us in this connection allude to a hurried and 
furtive interview between Masterman and Dr. Carrefas, as related by 
the former in his sworn memorial to Congress : 

• In the confusion I managed to speak unobserved to Dr. Carreras. He said, " Has 
Mr. Washburn gone ? " I replied. " Yes," and added, " how could you tell such lalse- 
Soods about him t " He removed some dirty rags Irom his hands and showed me that 
the first joints of his fingers had been crushed and -were still suppurating. He had 
also a deep, unhealthy-looking wound across his nose. He held out his mangled hands 
and said, "That terrible Father Maiz tortured me on three successive days, and then 
crashed my fingers as you see." 

We have alluded to this revolting scene for the additional purpose of 
Tfemarking that "testimony" thus procured can have no weight in sus- 
taining charges made by a government which, in this age of the world, 
not only tolerates but resorts to such horrid practices. But it is not 
averred that Bliss was guilty of this or any other criminal acts prior to 
Ms becoming a member of Mr. Washburn's diplomatic family. The 
same remark is equally applicable to the case of Mr. Masterman, and 
to us it is apparent that the object of the Pargnayan government in 
this remarkable correspondence was simply to furnish itself with one 
pretext for its gross attack upon the rights anddignity of the American 
legation. 

The residence of a minister for the time being is regarded as the 
territory of the sovereign whom he represents, and is not subject to the 
laws or customs, civil or criminal, of the country to which he is accred- 
ited. The minister is the direct and immediate representative of his 
sovereign, and to subject his actions to the control of any other power 
is to deprive him of that independence of character so essential to the 
success of his mission, So highly is this right regarded by the civil- 
ized world that it is not considered competent for the minister to waive 
this privilege, or to consent to any infringement of it. It is a privilege 
belonging to his sovereign, in whom alone rests the right to control it j 
and in its strict observance all nations are equally interested. 

In corroboration of these views the committee beg leave to refer to 
a few well-known and universally received authorities upon this subject ? 

This immunity extends not only to the person of the minister, but to his family and 
suite, secretaries of legation and other secretaries, his servants, movable effects, and 
the house in which he resides. » » * xhe wife, family, servants, and suite of 
the minister participate in the inviolability attached to his public character. (Wheatmi.) 

These ex-territorial privileges are also extended by positive international law, as 
much as the rights of inviolability to the family, and especially to the wife of the em- 
bafisador. » » » Hig suite or train are also entitled to these privileges, a 

■violation of which in their persons, affects the honor, though in a less degree, of their 
chief. {PhiUimore.) 

See also, in confirmation of this position, 1st Dallas's Eeports, p. 120; 
1st Wash. 0. C. Eeports, p. 232. 

The Paraguayan government, as will be seen by the correspondence 
to which reference has already been had, assumed the position that Bliss 
and Masterman sought " asylum " in the legation of Mr. Washburn, and 
deny his right, under the circumstances, to grantthis asylum. This posi- 
tion is not sustained by a singlefactin thecase, as neitherof them entered 
his house to escape punishment for crime, or to claim immunity from 
any obligation arising under the civil law. Masterman was employed 
in his capacity as physician and became a resident member of Mr. Wash- 
burn's family as eftrly as October, 1867, with the full knowledge and 
consent of the Paraguayan government ; while Bliss was in the employ 
of Mr. Washburn for the term of nearly a year, devoting the whole of 
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his time to such employment, with the like knowledge and tacit consent 
of the Paraguayan government, and took up his residence in the family 
of Mr. Washburn when, by edict or proclamation, Asuncion was evac- 
uated and declared a nlilltary post. The prior emt)loyment of both 
these persons, on their part and that of Mr. Washburn, was in good 
faith, and 'without any intention to evade any obligation to either the 
civil or criminal law of Paraguay, for no such charge was, prior to the 
22d of February, 1868, alleged against either of them. With these uncon- 
troverted facts before the coiUmittee, it can come to no other conclusion 
than that Bliss and Masterman formed a part of the personal suite of 
Minister Washburn, and as such were entitled to the protection which 
the law of nations afforded. In addition to the right of protection inci- 
dent to the position occupied by Mr. Bliss Jn the legation ^ he is an 
American citizen, and in this capacity he Was, in the absence of any 
civil or criminal charge, entitled to the protection of his government. 
But the Paraguayan government, not satisfied with the outrageous and 
high handed measures in forcibly arresting BMss and Masterman within 
the portals of the legation, under the very protection of the American 
flag, seized them as criminals and held them in close confinement. 

The events occurring after their seizure and imprisonment are de- 
scribed by Mr. Bliss in substance as follows : After being manacled he 
was placed in a cell, where he remained until 8 o'clock the same evening 
when he was taken, still manacled, to the office of the chief of police, 
where he was mounted on a horse sidetbays and strapped to the saddle. 
In this position he was compelled to ride that night to Lopez's head- 
quarters, a distance of about thirty-six miles, in company with Mr. Mas- 
terman, under a military escort. His sufferings during this journey he 
describes as being more terrible than the torture he was afterward 
forced to undergo. Upon reaching Lopez's camp the next day at noon 
he was taken before a tribunal consisting of six or eight persons and in- 
terrogated as to his connection with the supposed conspiracy against 
Lopez. He declared his innocence of the various charges made against 
him, but was told he was not brought there to make any defense, but 
simply to confess the facts connected with his complicity in the conspi- 
racy. This he refused to do, and again asserted his entire innocence in 
the matter. He was then interrogated concerning various parties who 
had been implicated, and threatened with torture £f he still continued to 
deny his connection with them. Having been kept before this tribunal 
for twelve hours, suffering from the fatigues of the journey and hunger, 
he was finally induced to make a general confession, in which he impli- 
cated Mr. Washburn and charged him with various crimes and delin- 
quencies. He was then removed to prison, and on the four succeeding 
days brought before the tribunal to resume his pretended confession. 
At the expiration of this time he was informed that his statements about 
Mr. Washburn were all very well so far as they went, but that he had 
not confessed to the fuU extent of his own complicity ; that he had sup- 
pressed some very important information. He says : 

I had had eight or ten days of enforced idleness in which to think ahontit, and came 
to the conclusion that I would say nothing more unless I was obliged to by pressure 
beyond my ability to endure. So then I refused to confess anything further, and the 
torture was put in execution. I was seated on the ground; two muskets were placed 
imder my knees and two muskets over my neck ; my wrists were tied together behind 
my back and pulled up by the guard ; the muskets above and below were connected 
with thongs fastened around them so as to be readily tightened ; in some instances 
they were violently tightened by pounding with a mallet. They continued to tighten 
them, bringing my body in such a position that my abdomen suffered great compression 
and that I distinctly heard the cracking of the vertebrae of the spme. leaving me in 
that posture for a long time. In fact after I was on board the United States squadron 
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I could never stoop forward without feeling a twinge in tlie back and in the abdomen' 
I remained iathat position about fifteen minutes, the ofSeers standing over me watch- 
ing the effect of their cruel work. At the end of that time I was prepared with a new 
batch of novelties pf the most startling character. The priests came and stood over 
me cross-questioning me, and extracted from me a general confession as to the heads of 
what they had inquired about, before they released me. After I had confessed in 
general, I was taken in that condition before the tribunal, who set to work to elucidate 
the minutisB of my new confession. 

Two days after making these last astounding revelations, I was invited, that is to say 
commanded, to put them into narrative form along with all my previous revelations. 
They were considered so very important that I was desired to express them in detail, 
with such a satirical commentary upon them as could not well be given through the 
medium of judicial proceedings. I was removed from the circle of prisoners where I 
had been remaining until that time, to a little straw hut situated a stone's throw from 
the tribunal, where I remained with my irons on, but had shelter from the weather, 
which I had- not had in any sufficient degree previously. They furnished me a mde 
seat and a little wooden stand with an inkstand and paper, and kept me there for the 
next two months, until my transfer on board the American squadron. 

Mr. Masterman, in his sworn memorial, corroborates fully the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bliss, and thus describes the torture he was compelled to 
undergo before he gave his pretended confession : 

At last I was bound hand and foot, and they applied the eepo-uraguayana, which I 
need not describe here. The pain was very severe, but I endured it m silence; the 
priest meanwhile, in a loud voice, exhorting me to confess and save my life, and, per- 
haps, gain honor and rewards from the "merciful and generous Marshal Lopez." After 
a time, which seemed very long to me, I was unbound, and in a few minutes tied up 
again with the added weight of a third musket ; my lips were badly cut against my 
teeth, and the blood nearly choked me; and when the thongs were tightened I fainted 
fcom the pain. I was lying on the ground when I recovered conscionsuess, so exhausted 
that I felt that I could hold out no longer, preferring death as a confessed conspirator 
to the repetition of such terrible suffering. 

Therefore I told them, as they were about to put me to the question again, that I 
would confess all I knew, and they at once unbound me. I drank some water and a 
little broth, and then re-entering the hut, told, with a feeling of the bitterest humilia- 
tion, the same miserable tale as had been extorted from my late comnanions. 

» » # » »*■'» 

On the 3d of December I was again sent for, and after a long exhortation from Fa- 
ther Maize to always adhere to the statements Ihad made in my depositions, he informed 
me that I had been adjudged worthy of death, but if I would promise to never deny 
the truth of those statements, and endeavor to bring Washburn to justice, I should be 
exiled from the country. I replied, what is written cannot be unwritten, what I 
have said cannot be unsaid ; which seemed to satisfy him, for my irons were taken off. 

Bliss and Masterman were thus held as prisoners, and thus treated by 
Lopez, until the arrival of Admiral Davis at Angostura in the earlv part 
of December, 1868. 

Admiral Godon was detached from the command of the South At- 
lantic squadron in September, 1867, and succeeded by Admiral Davis. 

Meanwhile Mr. Washburn and family were conveyed bv a Paraguayan 
steamer from Asuncion and placed on board the United"'States gunboat 
Wasp and brought to Buenos Ayres. On the 26th of September, 1868, 
he informed the State Deparrtment of his retirement from Paraguay 
and the circumstances attending his departure. The facts connected 
with the attempt of the Wasp to proceed to Asuncion in the spring of 
1868, for the purpose of relieving "Mr. Washburn and family from 
their embarrassing and probably dangerous position." are fully de- 
tailed in the testimony, and reflect no credit upon the allies in again in- 
sisting our national flag, especially in view of their previous conduct, 
which was then so promptly resented by our minister at Eio, and his 
course heartily approved by our government. 

The committee have not failed to observe that this additional exhibi- 
tion of bad faith on the part of the allies is, in some measure, to be at 
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tributed to the same want of prompt and resolute action on the part of 
Admiral Davis which had characterized the course of Admiral Godon 
on the occasion of Mr. Washburn's return to Paraguay two years pre- 
vious. 

The comniittee have already sufficiently discussed the "right pf inno- 
cent passage," through the military lines of the allies, of a vessel of war 
to take to or bring from his post our minister to Paraguay— ra right 
about which there can be no reasonable doubt, and which was so fully 
asserted and maintained by our government— and hence it is to us a 
matter of surprise and regret to find two distinguished officers of oiir 
navy thus hesit^^ting in promptly asserting and exercising it. 

It is not thus that the honor of the nation C3,h be sustained ; it is, not 
thus that our rights wiU be respected by others ; it is not thus that our 
flag will continue to be an emblem of power. 

Our navy is maintained at a great expense to the government, and 
the people expect in return that its officers shall on all occasions and in 
all places firmly maintain the rights of the citizen and the dimity of 
the nation. 

Mr, Washburn arrived at Buenos Ayres on the 20th of September, 
1868, and two days thereafter Captain Kirkland notified Admiral Davis 
(then at Eio) of the arrival of the Wasp with Mr. Washburn on board. 
On the 24th of September, 1868, Mr. Washburn wrote to Hon. William 
Stewart, British minister to Buenos Ayres, a copy of which letter ac- 
companies this report, in which he details fully, among other things, 
the circumstances connected with the arrest of Bliss and Masterman. 

The admiral (Davis) testifies as follows : 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. When did you receive the first official notice of the imprisonment of Blis 
and Masterman ? — Answer. I must have received the first information from a letter os 
Mr. Washburn to Mr. Stewart, British minister at Buenos Ayres. I then learned, for 
the first time, of their imprisonment. 

Q. You determined then to proceed to Paraguay and effect their release without 
awaiting instructions from the home department ? — A. Yes, sir ; I awaited, however, 
.for our minister to arrive. 

Q. Did he bring instructions ? — A. No, sir ; but I considered it his business. He, as 
minister to Paraguay, had a right to be consulted, and indeed to take direction, and 
that was the intention of the government, as he was sp ecially instructed to act in co- 
operation with me and I in co-operation with him. 

Q. Did McMahon inform you of such instructions when he arrived in Eio ? — A. No, 
sir ; I did not receive those instructions until my return from Paraguay. 

Q. In what light did you consider Bliss and Masterman ; in the Eght of prisoners or 
otherwise I — A. I got my idea of their stains from Mr. Washburn's correspondence and 
from interviews with Mr. Washburn at Buenos Ayres. 

General Webb, in his testimony, fixes the date on which the admiral 
received the information as to the unlawful arrest of Bliss and Master- 
man on the 5th of October, 1868 ; and although the admiral informed 
the committee that he determined then to proceed to Paraguay and 
effect their release, yet it was not until the 21st of B"ovember that he 
left Buenos Ayres for that purpose, and arrived at Angostura on the 3d 
day of December — a period of sixty days having thus elapsed before 
the admiral went to their relief. 

The facts connected with this long delay appear fully in the testimony 
of Admiral Davis and General Webb, to which we caU the attention of 
the House, not deeming it important to add to this already voluminous 
report by quoting it in detail. 

A reference to that testimony discloses another of those "differences" 
between the representatives of the Naval and State Departments, not 
by any means creditable to the public service or calculated to enhance 
its efficiency. 
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We do not regard tlie reason assigned by the admiral as sufficient to 
justify Mm in thus long refusing to attempt their rescue, especially as 
he had half a do«en of vesisels at his command, and when the peculiar 
position in which Bliss and Masterman were placed, as well as the honor 
of the government, required prompt and decisive measures. 

K such is to be the, course of our naval officers in times and under 
circumstances requiring prompt and manly action, we respectfully sub- 
mit to the House and the country that " admirals abroad" can safely be 
dispensed with; and our treasury relieved from the heavy t^xpenses inci- 
dent to maintaining our squadrons in foreign waters. 

It appears from the testimony that the admiral and Mr. McMahon, on 
their way to Paraguay, were in da,ily consultation as to the proper 
course to be pursued in reference to the release of Bliss and Masterman, 
(being then in possession of the facts connected with their arrest and 
detention,) and the result of such joint deliberation was the following 
letter, which the admiral sent to Lopez immediately on his arrival at 
Angostura : 

United States Flag-ship Wasp, (4th rate,) 

In front of Angostura, Paraguay, December 3, 1868. 

Sir : I have the honor to inform ypiir excellency that I have arri-ved in front of An- 
gostura, having on board his excellency General M. T. McMahon, the minister of the 
United States to the repubHc of Paraguay. 

As as an indispensable preliminary, step to the presentation, hy General McMahon to 
your excellency, of his credential letters, I have to request that Messrs. Bliss and Mas- 
terman, the persons arrested and detained in Asuncion, ■while under the protection 
and attached to the legation of the previous United States minister, be restored to the 
authority of the United States flag. 

Knowing that before the occurrence of this arrest and detention it was the earnest 
desire of the government of the United States to continue, under the existing circum- 
stances, its friendly relations with the republic of Paraguay, a desire sufficiently man- 
ifested by the prompt appointment of General McMahon, it is my hope that your ex- 
cellency will hasten to remove the only obstacle which stau is in the way of these re- 
lations. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, your ei.cellenoy's most obedient 
servant, 

C. H. DAVIS, 
Bear-Admiral Commanding the Naval Forces 

of the United States in the South Atlantic. 

His Excellency Marshal Don Fkancisco Solano Lopez, 

President of the Bepublio of Paraguay. 

The manly, bold, and honorable position assumed in this letter reflects 
great credit upon its author, and exhibits in him at that time a due 
appreciation of the rights of the country he represented and of the out- 
rage which had been perpetrated. 

Upon the receipt of this letter Lopez, instead of complying with its 
demands, requested a personal interview with the admiral, which was 
granted, and which is thus detailed in his dispatch to the Secretary of 
the Navy of December 12, 1868. 

The business of this interview may be briefly stated : President Lopez began by say- 
ing that it was his fixed purpose to deliver Messrs. Bliss and Masterman into my keep- 
ing ; that he preferred to arrange this matter with me in person rather than it should 
pass through the usual channels of official intercourse ; that he was on this account 
glad I had come up myself, and that where both parties were so perfectly in harmony 
as to what was to be asked for and acceded to, there could be no difficulty. In this 
preliminary conversation the President said repeatedly, with regard to the men " se 
debe entregarlos," and with regard to the difficulty, " se ha de arreglar.". 

This interview was sought by Lopez, undoubtedly, in the hope of 
evading the unconditional demand of the admiral, and inducing him to 
change the terms of his letter; and the sequel shows that he was but 
too successful. 
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Lopez was well satisfied with the result, for Dr. Stewart testifies that 
OR his return to headquarters "he was smiling and shrugging his shoul- 
ders and asked me, ' What thin^ you of the Yankees now ? We are to 
have a successor to Washburn.'" 

_ After the interview, the admiral says he still regarded Bliss and Mas- 
terman "exactly in the light in which they were placed in Mr. Wash- 
burn's correspotidence," which he describes, in sa,id letter to Lope^, as 
" persons arrested and detained in Asuncion while under the protec- 
tion of the previous United Stateis minister j" and yet he informs the 
iN'avy Department that he " finally assented to the vishes of Lopez and 
withdrew the letter." Is it any wonder that this remarkable course of 
the admiral caused Lopez to " smile and shrug his shoulders," for in thi? 
brief interview he induced him to reqede from a position in which he 
was clearly right, a position that had been taken after most thorongi 
deliberation, and in which he would have been fully sustained by his 
government. 

Lopez knew that he had ruthlessly trampled upon the rights of our 
legation, and that an American admiral had called upon him, in the 
name pf the nation he had insulted, for prompt redress, and hence this 
letter, so true in itjs statements and so fearless in its manner of assert- 
ing them, was distasteful to Lopez, for the very reason that the st£ite- 
ments were true. 

The admiral informs us that "the manners of the President (Lope?) 
were conciliatory, courteous, and frank;" that " he objected to the letter 
because a part of it had the air of menace," and forgetful of himself 
and his government, the admiral changed his position without changing 
his opinions, -withdreic the letter, and the next day sent the following : 

United States Flag-ship Wasp, (4th rate,) 

In front of Angostura, Paraguay, December 4, 1868. 
SiK : I have the honor to apprise your excellency of my arrival in front of the bat- 
teries of Angostura. 

My object in placing myself in personal intercourse Tvith your eicoUoncy is to re- 
quest that Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, the individuals arrested and detained in Asr 
uncion, on the 10th day of September last, may be delivered into my keeping, subject 
to the order of the government of the United States. 
It does not belong to me to define or even to consider the status of these individuals. 
But on this subject your excellency -will, I doubt not, repose confidence in the justice 
and friendship of the United States^ which has afforded your excellency many recent 
proofs of its respect and sympathy. 

Any papers your excellency may be pleased to send with these individuals will be 
tran^fliitted to Washington by the earliest opportunity. 

I lave the honor to be, with the highest respect, your excellency's most obedient 
servant, 

C. H. DAVIS, 
Bear-Admiral Commanding the Naval Farces 

of the United States in the South Atlantic. 

His Excellency Marshal Don Feancisco Solano Lopez, 

President of the Bepublie of Paraguay. 

Now mark the difference in these letters ; the one dated the 3d and 
the other the 4th days of December, In the former he " requests that 
]Bliss and Masterman, the persons arrested and detained in Asuncion, 
while under the protection and attached to the legation, (fee, he restored to 
the authority of the United States flag;" in the latter he states his object 
to be " to request that Bliss and Masterman, the individuals arrested and 
detained in Asuncion, &c., may he delivered into my keeping, subject to the 
order of the government of tlie United States." He goes further and adds : 
" It does not belong to me to define or even to consider the status of 
these individuals ;" and still further, volunteers to be the bearer of " any 
papers" which Lopez would send with these individuals, to Washington. 
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The contents of this letter show very clearly what transpired t)etween 
the admiral and Lopez during their interview; that Lopez "revealed" 
to him that Bliss and Masterman had been engaged in a conspiracy j 
that they had confessed their guilt, and in such confession had impli- 
cated Mr, Washburn ; that these " revelations " made a profound im- 
pression on the mind of the admiral, and that he gave them credence 
we can readily believe, when we recur to the contents of this second- 
letter. Else how can we account for the remarkable change in the ad- 
jniral's position. In the former he asserts that Bliss and Masterman 
were arrested " while under the protection and attached to the legation,'^ 
&c., in the latter as "individuals arrested and detained in Asuncion." 
In the former he "requests that they he restored to the authority of the 
United States flag;" in the latter, " that they may be deUvered into my: 
keeping, subject to the order of the government of the United States." 
In the former he defines their status very clearly ; in the latter he says : 
" It does not belong to me to define or even consider their status." 

The admiral had received no additional intelligence, in reference t& 
the arrest and detention of Bliss and Masterman, to cause this change 
of position, except what he may have received from Lopez, and under 
the circumstances he had no right to receive or a«t upon any intelli- 
gence from that quarter. On the contrary, it was his duty to spurn any 
that might be thus offered, contradicting the ofBcial report of Mr. Wash- 
burn. 

In this matter Lopez was exceedingly fastidious ; he was not satisfied 
even with this condescension on the part of the admiral, and hence di- 
rected his chief military secretary to reply to this second letter, as fol- 
lows: 

The President regrets that It is not in his power to accede to the delivery, in the terms 
of your excellency's note, of the accused, Bliss and Masterman, to the keeping of your 
excellency, who, if not called upon to define or even to consider, should not at least 
conceal from yourself the fact of their being criminals, deeply committed in the a>ffair 
of a horrible conspiracy, very particularly the former. Nevertheless, his excellency 
the President of the republic would cheerfully consent to the delivery of the criminals 
Bliss and Masterman, provided it were requested in a manner more in conformity with the 
fact of their ieing accomplices of Mr. Washburn. 

As this correspondence progressed Lopez became emboldened, and 
added iosult to injury, by charging that Bliss and Masterman were crim- 
inals engaged in a horrible conspiracy and accomplices of Mr. Wash- 
bum. And yet this gross insult to our nation, this base and unfounded 
charge against an American minister and two members of his diplomatic 
family arouses no resentment, so far as the testimony shows, in the mind 
of the admiral. He receives it without a murmur of disapproval, and on 
the very day on which this insulting epistle is placed in his hands, he 
informs Lopez that he has "the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 
communication from his excellency," &c., "but that your excellency 
objects to their (Bliss and Masterman's) delivery under the terms of my 
note," and then adds : 

I wish your excellency to believe that it is no part of my official duty either to offer- 
or to refuse any terms which will affect the alleged criminal condition of the two persons- 
in question. The papers accompanying these two persons will sufficiently express to 
the government of the United States the judgment of the government of Paraguay in 
their cases. 

This ought to have satisfied Lopez ; thus far he had gained his point;- 
he dictated his terms, and they were accepted ; but he had still another 
request to make of the admiral, which he ordered his secretary to for- 
ward to him in these words : 

In this respect I am happy to inform your excellency that the prosecuting officers 
•who have received the orders of his excellency, with a recommendation to be brief,, 
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expect to get through in time for the embarcation. of the crimiuiils, Bliss and Master- 
man, by 3 o'clock of the afternoon of the 8th instant, and at the same time they have 
expressed. a -wish, -which they hope -will be gratified, that your excellency -will name 
one or two of your officers ■who can ■witness, on the morning of the same day, the verifi- 
cation of the declarations of both of the accused in the case. 

Having already gone so far to accommodate him, he could not well 
refuse to take another step in the same direction, and hence the admiral 
says : 

In obedience to your excellency's ■wishes, I shall appoint t^wo superior officers, one of 
them the chief of my staff, to witness the verification of the declarations of the accused. 
Bliss and Masterman. 

In the testimony of the admiral, herewith submitted, and to which we 
refer the House, he gives the reasons for the course he pursued in this 
correspondence ; but, in the judgment of the committee, these reasons 
are altogether inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 

Pursuant to this concession on the part of the admiral, he detailed 
Captains Eamsay and Kirkland to proceed to the camp of Lopez to bear 
witness to a most extraordinary spectacle, that of two "persons attached 
to and under the protection of the legation of our minister, Mr. Wash- 
bum," brought as prisoners before the tribunal, and in their presence 
compelled to verify a confession which the Paraguayan officials Tcnew 
was extorted from them, which our officers believed was extorted, and 
which the admiral says he believed to be untrue. 

This humiliating scene is thus described by the officers : 

Captain Ramsay says that Bliss was not informed by himself or Cap- 
tain Kirkland who they were or what was the object of their visit. In 
answer to the question, "Were you not sent there to protect Bliss and 
Masterman, as American citizens ?" he says : 

No, sir ; the case, as I understood it ■when I left the ship, ■was that President Lopez 
intended to give np Bliss and Masterman to Admiral Davis immediately, but that 
before they left the country he ■wanted all these declarations verified, and wanted that 
verification in the presence of a United States officer. That was the way I understood 
it, and my duty was only to go there and be witness to what they said. 

BjiMr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Did you give these men to understand that they would be protected iik telling 
the truth ; that the government of the United States would protect them if they did 
so ? — ^A. No, sir ; our presence was sufficient guarantee of that. 

By Mr. Okth : 
Q. In this connection I wish you would describe Mr. Bliss's personal appearance, his 
clothing, &c., and likewise the place in the covirt-room these two men occupied in re- 
spect to the judges and the officers constituting the court ? — ^A. When Mr. Bliss came 
in, the appearance of his face was as much like it is now as it possibly could be. He 
was perfectly calm and self-possessed, and answered every question as coolly as he 
possibly could at any time. His clothes were very shabby, and his pantaloons were 
split up a little at the bottom of the legs, as if they had been worn a great length of 
time. He wore a pair of shoes. . I noticed they were very good shoes except that the 
India rubber was a little stretched. His clothes looked as though they had been worn 
a great deal without any care. The tribunal was in a small room. Bliss and Master- 
man sat on one side of the room ; on the opposite side sat the officers I spoke of. At 
the end of the room was a table, and behind the table eat the two judges and the per- 
son who read, and opposite them, at the other end of the room, sat Commander Kirk- 
land and myself. 

By Mr. Obth : 
Q. Had you any conversation with Mr. Bliss at that time ? — A. None whatever. 

Q. Did you mean by that memorandum that you thought these confessions were ex- 
torted from him ? — A. I took it for granted that they were. I never saw a man exhibit 
such fear as Masterman did. We returned to the ship about nine o'clock. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Did you make any report to the admiral when you arrived ? — A. I told him, as 
nearly as I could recollect, everything that occurred. 
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Q. Did you apprise tlie admiral of the impression made oa your mind as to whether 
those confessions wore vpluiitary or extorted ? — A. I am pretty sure I did, because this 
memorandum was written immediately on getting ofi hoard the ship. 

Q. What reply did the admiral make to thisi— A. I don't remember. Of course, 
when we got baclc the admiral was very anxious to know what had occurred ditnng 
the day, and I gave him as clear a statement as I could. 

Q, Were your orders to bring Bliss and Masterman back with you to th« shipT — ^A. 
N©, sir. 

Q. Did you make any suggestion to the admiral in regard to bringing them aboard 
that night ? — ^A. No, sir, 

Q. You left them in the hands of the Paraguayan authorities when you passed from 
the tribunal to the vessel f — A. Yes, sir; we left them just as we found them. 

« « * »« » * » » » 

Oommander Kirkland, aUuding to tlie same transaction, says: 

»#♦****•* 

By Mr. Obth : 

Q. State particularly what occurred on that occasion, from beginning to end. — ^A. 
I will premise by stating that I thought the whole thing was ridiculous, and I did not 
pay any partic)jlar attentioj;i to it except to some parts of it. 

Q. Why did you regard it as ridiculoust — A. I knew that their declarations would 
not amount to anything in the United States. I thought it was a piece of ignorance 
on the part of the Paraguayan authorities. 

Q. Now relate what occurred at this tribunal ; who were present on the part of the 
Paraguayan government? — :A. There were two judges, or at least I supposed they 
were judges. One or both of them were priests. There were two men whom I think 
were Paraguayan officers, and one man was reading these declarations. One or two of 
these men came in from time to time. I think there were four or five Paraguayan 
officers there. 

Q. Who was first brought int — ^A. Mr. BUss. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Bliss when he first came in ? — A. I do not 
think I did. 

Q. Did either you or Captain Bamsay make known your character ? — A. I think one 
of the parties present said : " These officers are here to witness your declarations." 

Q. Did he state who you were, that you were United States officers? — ^A. I do not 
remember. 

Q. Were you in uniform? — ^A. I was in uniform, and so was Captain Ramsay, with 
our swords on. 

Q. But yon did not make known to him (Bliss) the object of your visit? — A. I do 
not think I did. • 

Q. Did you see anything about him that led you to believe that he had been placed 
in irons ? — A. The legs of his breeches were considerably worn ; I should think from 
that he had been in irons. 

Q. What occurred after BUss entered? — A. He came in, and these declarations were 
read over to him by these men. I did not pay particular attention to them, as I 
thonght-the whole pp>ceedlng a hui^bng. 

Q. Did you regard Mr. Bliss and Masterman at that time as under the control of the 
Paraguayan authorities? — A. I did. 

Q. Did you exercise any control over them?-;-A. No, sir; I was not sent there for 
that purpose. 

Q. You were sent there to hear what you style a "humbug proceeding" being gone 
through with? — A. Yes, sir. 

The "declaration " referred to in the foregoing testimony is a so-called 
confession that Bliss and Masterman were engaged in a conspiracy to 
dethrone Lopez, and that Mr. Washburn, forgetful of the duties he owed 
to himself as a man, and to the government whose minister he was, 
was engaged in the same conspiracy. When we reflect that this declara- 
tion had not the least semblance of truth; that it was extorted from 
these trembling and friendless prisoners under torture, and that the 
admiral and his two witnesses had every reason to believe it had thus 
been extorted, we seek in vain for any excuse or palliation for their 
connection with this shameful transaction. 

On the same night Bliss and Masterman were delivered as prisoners 
to Admiral Davis, and placed on board the Wasp. 
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On the following day Mr. McMahon presented his credentials to 
JJopez, and entered upon th^ discharge of Ms ofacial duties. 

Mr. McMahon had received his final instructions as minister resident 
to Paraguay from the State Department on the 3d day of September, 
1868, and before the Preisident could have been fully advised of the facts 
to -which we have referred, and which were subsequently brought to his 
knowledge. It is reasonable to assume that no successor to Mr. Wash- 
burn would have been appointed had our government then been in 
possession of these facts, and this presumption is strengthened by the 
subsequent action of the President in reca,lliug Mr. McMahon, and very 
properly declining thence hitherto to hold any diplomatic intercourse with 
the Paraguayan government. 

This committee have no hesitation in saying that this action of the 
President under the circumstances meets their decided approval. 

There is a conflict of testimony in reference to the status of Bliss and 
Masterman after their arrival on board the Wasp, and subsequently on 
board the Guerriere. 

Admiral Davis, in his letter to the Secretary of the Kavy, states that 
Messrs. Bliss and Masterman were received on b()ard as temporary 
msitors, and in confirmation of this position he states' in his testimony 
that "Bliss and Masterman could not have been made prisone^;s in the 
squadron under my command by the authority of any one except myself; 
that I never gave such authority ; and that any statement, by whomso- 
ever made, which declares that these men were ever regarded as prisoners 
in the sqiiadron under my command, is incorrect in point of fact." 

Were Bliss and Masterman treated as prisoners by Admiral Davis ? 

Dr. Gale, surgeon in the navy, referring to Bliss and Masterman, 
says: 

They came on Itoard alioiit the 10th of December, 1868, in the night. I saw them 
next day, I think, and found them forward on the berth deck. I understood they were 
under charge of the master-at-arms. They were treated as prisoners. I considered that 
they were prisoners. 

Lawrence C. Carpenter, sergeant of marines on board the Guerriere, 
testifies : 

I had them in charge. We received them from the Wasp at Montevideo and took 
them to Rio. It was somewhere about Christmas, 1868. They were under my charge 
for one week. They were put under my charge, as I understood, as prisoners. I re- 
ceived orders jfrom Captain Fendall to take charge of them ; not to allow them to hold 
communication with any one belonging to the ship ; to allow them to hold no communi- 
cation with the shore; to write no letters, or send them off without first being examined 
by Captain Woolsey. 

Dr. Duvall, surgeon in the United States Kavy, says : 
While BUSS and Masterman were on board the Guerriere Captain Woolsey came out 
and told the executive oflScer to send the men (Bliss and Masterman) off the quarter- 
deck into the port gangway, a greater indigni-ty than which cannot be offered to any 
man on board a man-of-war. The port gangway is where all the servants, scullions, 
&c., congregate. 

At any rate, immediately after breakfast the officers of the ship received orders to 
put those two "men," as tiney were called, under a sentry, and not allow them to com- 
municate with anybody on shore, or write any letters. They were prisoners, evidently. 
Captain Woolsey said: "You know very well that these men have been under surveil- 
lance while on board the Guerriere. They are not so now, because we are at sea, but 
they will be put under sentry's charge when we reach Eio." He then told me that 
these two men, Bliss and Masterman, were scamps and scoundrels. 

Commander Kirkland, who was at the time of Bliss and Masterman's 
reception in command of the Wasp, says : 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. What orders did you give in regard to their being placed in charge of the 
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master-at-arms?— Answer. I told him to put a sentry over them, and not allow the men 
to interfere with them. They were put under my supervision, and as I could not watch 
them, I put another man to do it. 

Q. Did you regard them as temporary visitors to the Wasp f — A. I did not call them 
anything at aU. I did hear that they were guests, but they, were not my guests. _ 

Q. How long was that sentinel placed over them T— A. I think that sentinel remamed 
there as long as thev remained on board the Wasp. 

Q. What was yoijr object of putting the sentinel over themT — A. Not to allow the 

men to interfere with them. 

#'* * * * ###* 

Q. Then yOur object in placing these sentinels over these men was to protect them J — 
A. I thought that the whole proceeding was a piece of humbug. 

Q. Suppose the sentinel had allowed them to go ashore, would you not have puniiAed 
him? — ^A. I would, undoubtedly. 

Q. Then the sentinel would not have regarded it as apiece of humbug? — A. Perhaps 
not. 

Q. Suppose that Lopez had surrendered these prisoners into the bands of the admiral 
unconditionally, would your treatment have been diflferent from what it was ? — A. Just 
the same, with the exception, perhaps, of the orderly. 

Mr. Worthington, our former minister at the Argentine Kepublic, 
testifies as follows : 

By lii. Orth : 
Question. Did you see Bliss and Masterman after their arrival? — ^Answer. I did. 
Q. On what vessel? — A. On the Guerriere, in the harbor of Montevideo. 

Q. Were they under surveillance or restraint of any kind upon that vessel ? — A. 
Very clearly they were prisoners. 

Q. Were they so regarded? — ^A. Yes, sir; so regarded as prisoners, from what the 
admiral said, and what everybody else said. They were not in chains. 

Q. Were they deprived of their fredom? — A. Very clearly they were on that ship as 
prisoners, and, as I understood from the admiral, had been received as prisoners. 

Q. Were they held by him at that time as prisoners ? — A. I clearly understood that 
from him. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Was that the reason you asked his permission to see them ? — A. It was ; because 
I was aware of the fact that they were not free agents on board of the shi;p, and I felt 
it my duty to obtain the authority of the officers of the ship before communicating 
with them. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. What information had you that induced you to think they were held as prisoners 
on board that ship ? — A. The general report of the community, and from my conversa- 
tion with Captain Ramsay and other officers of the ship after my arrival on board, 
besides letters I received from General McMahon at the time of the surrender of them 
by Lopez. 

Q. They told you Bliss and Masterman were prisoners ? — A. Yes, sir ; and besides 
that, I had received letters to that effect from General McMahon upon the return of 
the Wasp. 

Q. Did those letters recognize the fact that they were held as prisoners ? — A. Yes, 
sir ; General McMahon wrote to me # » » stating the circumstance of his 
arrival, the examination of Bliss and Masterman before the commission, the determina- 
tion of Lopez to surrender them, and in a subsequent letter stated to me that at such 
a time they were surrendered as prisoners to be carried to the United States to be tried 
on the charges that Lopez had preferred against them. 

The committee submit that this testimony shows that, however Ad- 
miral Davis may have regarded Bliss and Masterman while on board 
the Wasp and Guerriere, they were in truth, and in fact, " prisoners," 
and deprived of their freedom, until their arrival at Eio, and under all 
the circumstances developed in this investigation we fail to see any rea- 
sonable excuse for the course which was adopted. They were unlawfully 
arrested by Lopez while entitled to the protection of the American flag, 
and it was by virtue of this right to protection, and for the purpose of 
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enforcing it, that the admiral went to their relief, and effected their de- 
liverance ; and hence the deprivation of their freedom or the surveil- 
lance under which they were held was unjustifiable, even admitting a 
promise, either express or implied, which Lopez exacted as to the man- 
ner of their treatment subsequent to their delivery to the admiral. On 
their arrival in this city they reported (according to promise given to 
the admiral) to the Secretary of State, who informed them there was 
nothing in the possession of the government to justify their further de- 
tention. 

During this investigation the question has suggested itself to the 
committee as to whether any legislation is necessary to provide against 
the recurrence of such conflicts between the ofBcers of the navy and 
diplomatic representatives as has arisen in the case under considera- 
tion. 

In view of the fact that conflicts of this nature are of very rare oc- 
currence, this being the only one of so serious a character in all our past 
history, and in view of the farther fact that these oflBcials are at all 
times subject to the control and direction of the President, we deem such 
legislation inexpedient. 

In conclusion, the committee present to the House the following reso- 
lutions, and respectfully recommend their adoption : 

Resolved, That Eear- Admiral S. W. Godon, in neglecting to aid Mr. 
Washburn in reaching the government to which he was accredited, 
failed to discharge his duty as commander of the South Atlantic squad- 
ron. 

Resolved, That Bliss and Masterman were members of the personal 
suite of Mr. Washburn, and were, therefore, under the law of nations, 
entitled to the protection of the offtoers of the United States. 

Resolved, That the forcible arrest and detention of Bliss and Master- 
man by tne government of Paraguay was a violation of the law of 
nations, and a gross insult to the honor and dignity of the United States. 

Resolved, That we approve the action of the President in withdrawing 
our minister (General McMahon) from the government of Paraguay, and 
in declining to hold further diplomatic intercourse with said government. 

Resolved, That it is clearly the duty of our naval ofiScers on foreign sta- 
tions to render all reasonable assistance to the diplomatic officers of the 
United States in the discharge of their duties ; and that a refusal or 
neglect to render such assistance when required, or any discourtesy by 
such naval officers toward such diplomatic officers, should be the sub- 
ject of inquiry and punishment by the ITavy Department. 



Mr. Wood, on behalf of Mr. Svtajnn, submitted the foUowiug resolu- 
tions for the minority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs : 

Resolved, That the forcible arrest and detention of Messrs. Bliss and 
Masterman, while under the protection of the American flag, was an 
outrage which demanded prompt reparation. 

2. That Mr. Washburn in submitting to the insult of President Lopez, 
in his. refusal to grant passports to Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, and in 
separating himself from them in the streets of Asuncion, and leaving 
them in the hands and at the mercy of the Paraguayan authorities, 
caused a serious compromise of the American flag, and could not be 
justified upon any consideration of personal safety ; and that Minister 
Washburn, in justice to his position and in honor of his flag, ought not 
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to have accepted Ms passport until permitted to withdraw with every 
member of his legation. 

3. That in the hostile or unfriendly attitude assumed by Mnister 
Washburn toward Lopez and the Paraguayan government in his rela- 
tions and intercourse with the President of that republic, and in associ- 
ating Bliss and Masterman with his legation, (one a British subject^ sus- 
pected by Lopez of a conspiracy with his enemies and the enemies of 
his country — ^both adventurers and of doubtful reputation,) Minister 
Washburn committed a grave act of imprudence, which resulted in most, 
if not an, of the complications attending his residence-in Paraguay. 

4. That Admirals Godon and Davis, in command of the South Atlan^ 
tic squadron, have committed no act to subject them to the censure of 
this government or the investigation of a court-martial, said oflBcers 
having, to the best of their judgment and understanding, complied with 
the instructions of the Navy Department, and received its approval. 

5. That no legislation is required on the part of Congress, growing 
out of the facts stated in this record and the correspondence now on flie 
in the State and Navy Departments. 

6. That this committee be discharged from the further consideration 
of the subject. 
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Statement of the Honorable Charles A. Washburn, late United States 

minister to Paraguay. 

"Washington, D. C, March 30, 1869. 
By the Chaieman : 

Question. State whether you have read the memorial and statement of Messrs. Bliss 
and Masterman. — Answer. Yes. 

Q. Have the kindness to give to the committee any information you have on the suh- 
ject embraced in that memorial. — ^A. I know very little about it, because the most of 
the facts set out in the memorial occurred after I left Paraguay. I can corroborate that 
part of their statement relating to what occurred before I left the country. When 1 
returned to Paraguay, about two and a half years ago, Mr. Masterm"an was a prisoner 
for some trivial offense and had been in prison for a long time. Mrs. Wasljbum being 
unwell, and there being no physician there on whom I could rely, I obtained Ms liberation 
from custody ; and when he came out of prison, where he had been for eleven months in 
solitary confinement, I took him to live at my house; that was in October, 1867. He 
continued to live in my house and to attend as a physician in my family. He kept . 
very close to the house, being afraid of being arrested again for something. Everybody 
there was afraid. There were people there who would have given aU they had in the 
world for permission to stay in my house, believing that wiey would be safe there ; 
whereas anywhere else they were liable to be arrested and carried off to prison. On 
the 21st of February, 1868, we heard that the irou-clads of the Brazilian fleet had passed 
Humait^, and an order came that the town of Asuncion was to be vacated. The then 
foreign minister, Berges, who has since been shot as one of my fellow-conspirators, sent - 
word to me that night to advise me that the order would be issued for the evacuation 
of the town. He wished to advise me beforehand so that I might get comfortable 
quarters outside. I told him that I would not leave ; that the Paraguayan government 
could not order me to vacate the legation- of the United States, and that I would stay. 
He said he felt sorry at my determination. But I said I would stay and keep my 
flag up. That night a great many persons came to inquire whether I was going to 
leave. I told them that I was not ; that I should stay in the town. Many of them 
asked me if I would allow them to come and stay at my house. I told them I could 
not do that, because I had not room enough for everybody j but that I would take their 
valuables and give them as much care as my own. A good many persons brought their 
trunks and iron safes and articles of value and left them at my house. On the 23d or 
24th the iron-clads came up ; the town was then vacated. There were about 25 Eng- 
lish people who came the next day after the order of evacuation and asked me if they 
could occupy the rear rooms of my premises. I told them I had no objection, but 
that I thought they had better get the consent of the government or it might be worse 
for them. They went down and saw the vice-president and the foreign minister, and 
represented that they wanted to stay and that I told them they could have some rooms 
in my house. The reply was that there was no objection in that case. Afterwards two. 
or tlu:ee others came to my house, including Dr. Carreras, who formerly had been head, 
of the government of Montevideo, and who had come as a fugitive to assist Lopez two. 
years before, but who had not been treated with any consideration and was not allowed 
to leave the country. Mr. Eodriguez, the former secretary of the Uruguay legation, came 
at the same time. He had been detained in the country after the legation was broken 
up. These two men came to my house. They said they were afraid to fall into the 
hands of the Brazilians, as they were known to be bitter enemies to Brazil. I told them; 
they might stay ; and they lived with me as my guests. They only wanted protection. 
from the aUies. They anticipated danger in case the town were taken, as we supposed, 
would be the case within three or four days. They remained several months at my 
house. The fron-clads came up on the 24th. There was a little fort having but one 
large gun and three or four field-pieces just below the town. Two of the irou-cladS; 
came up to this fort and began to Ore at it, light in view from my front door and but 
a short distance off. They fired perhaps 35 or 40 shots and the fort replied with less 
than half the number, when the iron-clads turned tail and went away ; and we heard 
no more of them for a long time. We thought that the thing was pretty much played 
out, but we could not understand why the allies did not return and do something. "Wft 
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folly realized that Lopez must faU, and that the sooner he was overcome the better it 
would be. We felt that the people were being fast extei-minated, and that if somethmg 
were not soon done there would be no Paraguayan people left. Our situation wa,8 very 
disagreeable, and wo therefore desired that the thing might end. as soon as possible. At 
the time of the evacuation I told Mr. Bliss that I supposed there would be a good deal 
to be done of an official character, and I wanted him to come and live in the legation. 
I sent to the foreign minister a list of the persons who were in the legation, and received 
an answer to my communication. A good deal of correspondence took place. The 
names of Mr. BUss and Mr. Masterman were both given in as belonging to the Ameri- 
can legation. The war continued. There was nothing done to change the situation. 
Very few people were allowed to come into the town. Some of those who left prop- 
erty at my house came and got it. This condition of affairs was very tedious. We did 
not know what was going on below, and we could get scarcely any communication 
whatever. About the 5th of April I thought I must make an effort to get through some 
correspondence, and I wrote some dispatches and private letters. I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of State telling him that our situation was very disagreeable and dangerous ; 
that we did not know what was goin^ on below, but that we knew that the situation 
was very bad where we were and did not know whether we could ever get away. I 
wrote to some of my personal friends in stronger terms than I wanted to state the facts 
in an official letter, that if we did not get out of Paraguay pretty soon we would never 
get out alive. I afterwards learned that those dispatches did not get through. They 
were stopped by liopez. 

Shortly afterwards I received a letter from Commander Kirkland, of the steamer 
Wasp,li hat she had arrived at Curupaiti, below the Brazilian squadron, and had come 
up to be at my disposal to take me away if I wanted to go. The place where the Wasp 
was lying was 200 miles below Asuncion, where I was Uving. I wrote back to Captain 
Kirkland that I could not get aboard his steamer with my femily unless he came higher 
up the river; that to go down by land in Mrs. Washburn's state of health was out of 
the question entirely, and besides that the allies had no right to stop him from coming 
up with his gunboat. I said that four years before, when the war was beginningj the 
Brazi ian minister was detained at Paraguay, and that I, as the senior member of the 
diplomatic body, had taken up the case with the Paraguayan government and had 
insisted that he should be allowed to leave the country by steamer; that I succeeded 
on that occasion, and that I had a right to expect from the Brazilians that as much 
should be done for me, the American minister, as I had demanded for the Brazilian 
envoy. Captain Kirkland sent word back that the allies still refused to allow the 
Wasj) to come up; that he had had quite an angry controversy with the commander- 
in-chief of the allies, and that he could do nothing, having received no orders from the 
admiral commanding on the station since he left Montevideo, and was going back. 
There we were left. The Wasp went back. Then we began to learn that everyboc^ 
who was not in the army was being arrested. I^'early all the foreigners and all tm 
better class of Paraguayans who had been employed in certain civil services about the 
new capital, were being arrested and carried off. We did not know what it meant. It 
was a matter which we talked over a good deal. We suspected that something had been 
discovered, some plot or other, but we did not imagine that any men would be such fools 
as to engage in a conspiracy there, because the system of espionage was so thorough that 
no two men dared to whisper to each othor a word against Lopez. If they did it would 
be a race between them to see who would first report the other. It was a mystery about 
which we were all in the dark. In that state of affairs we were sui^rised one day by the 
appearance of Leite Pereira, the Portuguese acting consul and his wife. He said that 
Ms exequatur had been revoked, that he feared he would be arrested, and had fled to 
my house as a place of refuge. I knew that if I received him it would greatly enrage 
Lopez, and yet I could not think of sending him into the streets. I told him that I 
would consult with the others, Carreras, Rodriguez, Bliss, and others as to what I ought 
to do. I did so, and it was the general opinion that I had better allow liim to remain. 
He did remain, saying that he would leave at any time when it, was intimated to blm 
that he had better do so. The only offense that he had been guilty of, as far as I knew, 
was that he had given all his own money, and all the money he could borrow, to relieve 
the necessities of the Brazilian prisoners of war. He spent One or two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in that way, and Lopez had the suspicion that he had some understanding 
with the Brazilian government. About a week or a fortnight after that I got a letter 
from the Paraguayan government inquiring whether the Portuguese acting consul was 
at my house. I replied that he was, that he came there as my guest, with his wife as 
a companion for Mrs. Washburn. Soon after I received an order to deliver him up to 
a poUoemau, who would be sent to receive him. I sent word back that I should not 
deliver anybody up; that if I found any person in my legation who had no right to be 
theroj or who had committed any specific crime, I could only advise him to leave the 
legation, but that as to delivering him up to a policeman I would not do it. About 
a fortnight after that I got an enormously long letter reciting a great number of accu- 
sations and charges, and demanding that everybody not belonging to the legation should 
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be stent out of it. I called the Englishmen up and told them what sort of a letter I had 
received, and I said that they could go or not, just as they chose, that I should not 
turn them out, but that I aJpprehended that Lopez would get them one way or another, 
and that if he had to get them by force he would make short work of them. Leite 
Pereira, the Portuguese consul, said he would go. He seemed to thiak that his presence 
would rather hasten difficulties on the others, and he said that he would go and meet 
the accusation against him. Carreras and Eodxiguez thought that nothing was intended 
against them. They were known to be enemies of Brazil and had sought the legation 
as a refuge against the aUies. They requested me to write a letter stating that they 
would leave u it were insisted upon, but that they preferred to remain, and that I pre- 
ferred to have them. I did so, and got areply the next day stating that they were accused of 
grave offenses, and that they must appear before the tribunals. I told them then that they 
need not go unless they chose to do so; -that if they remained I should give them all 
the protection I could, unless they were taken by force, or unless some specific charge 
was made against them. Up to that time no specific charge of any offense had been 
made against any one. In my correspondence with the Paraguayan government I stated 
that I was under no obligation to deliver anybody until some specific offense was charged 
against them ; that none of those men had been charged with any particular crime, and 
that they had a right to be there. They were satisfied, however, that if they did not 
go, specific charges would be made, or else that they would be taken by force. I thought 
so too. 

They said also that if I would agree to remain in the country till the end of the 
war they would take their chances and stay ; but I told them I could not do that, 
because I was expecting every day to be recalled, and that if a new minister came he 
would probably Uve in some other part of the country, and they would be left to the 
tender mercies of liopez. Finally they determined that the best way for them would 
be to go out and leave the legation. . They started off about mid-day of the 13th July 
and were immediately arrested. The same day that they left I received another note 
ftom Benitez, the same man with whom I had been carrying on the correspondence. 
His correspondence was very Jesuitical, so much so that I could not but think that he 
was a great scamp ; but as Itie was afterwards shot with the rest for being a conspir- 
ator .with me I forgave him. This letter told me that Bliss and Masterman were 
required to be given up as being equally guilty with the others. I wrote in answer 
that those men belonged to my legation and that I would not deliver them up. We 
had a great deal of correspondence about that matter. Benitez pretended that they 
did not belong to the legation and I insisted that they did, and that- 1 should stand by 
them. I said that if the government was certain that they did not belong to the lega- 
tion they had a right to take them in the way that the international law prescribed, 
but that they must take the responsibility of violating the legation. They remained 
imtil I left, but it was a terrible time. There was a gloom that could be felt in the 
atmosphere. The Paraguayans whom I met in the street did not dare to look at me, 
and it was the same with some few Englishmen and others who were at work in the 
aisenal. If I met them in the street they were afraid to speak to me. It was a most 
terrible state of affairs. All of us foresaw pretty well that Lopez was intending to kill 
us aU if thiiigs continued so much longer. The correspondence was getting worse and 
worse every Say. We could see that he was closing his meshes around us, for of those 
he had made prisoners he had published what purported to be their declarations, made 
by them while prisoners. We knew there was not a word of truth in those declara- 
tions, not one word So far as they implicated any one in my house in a conspiracy. 
They purported to give accounts of correspondence which I had been having with 
Marshal Caxias, the Brazilian conunander-iu-chief, and with other enemies of the 
republic, and of conversations that I had had with the conspirators inside of Para- 
guay. As I knew that these people when they left my house absolutely did not know 
of any such thing, I was convinced they had never made any such declarations, or if 
they had, that they had made them under torture. There was not a word of truth in 
them. In the meanwhile I had received from Benitez a request for a package of papers 
which Berges, the former foreign minister, (the same who came to this country as the 
commissioner from Paraguay in 1859, and who had been arrested, taken to headquar- 
ters and shot,) had left with me. The letter was in substantially these words: "You 
wiU please deliver to the bearer of this a certain package which was delivered to 
you by the ex-Minister Jos6 Berges, the day after his return from the camp to his 
house. Those papers are of very great importance to the government." I replied 
that I had never had any such papers, had never seen them, and that I had not seen 
Berges for a week or fortnight after he got back from headquarters. I had heard he 
was very sick, and called as a matter of courtesy to see him. I found him partly par- 
alyzed and expressed some words of sympathy and asked him if I could do anything 
to serve him; he said no, and I went my way; I called again a few days afterwards 
and had a few words with him of the same purport, and that was all I had seen oi 
him" he had never given me a paper nor said a word about any conspiracy or about 
anything that was not perfectly loyal and devoted to the government of his excellency 
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Marshal Lopez. I stated this in my letter. I saw, when I got this demand for those 
papers which had no existence, that the clouds were gathering about me as thick as 
about anybody else, and that unless the gunboat came very soon Lopez would find 
some plausible pretext for arresting me. 

We were expecting every day for two months that the legation would be entered, and 
that Bliss and Masterman would be taken away by force. In fact, they had their car- 
petbags ready for two months, to take up at a moment's warning. I was expectmg 
that my house would he searched; I had some papers which I did not want Lopez to 
see, because I had been taking notes in Paraguay, with the idea of writing a book 
some time, and I knew that if he got hold of those papers they would never lesfve Parar 
gay, nor I either. I was anxious about those papers and took great pains so that he 
could not find them. I afterwards got them away. They were the only things in my 
house that I was not perfectly willing he should examine. I got notice about the 
1st of September that the Wasp had arrived and was down the nver, oOTiosite Lopez's 
headquarters. In the meanwhile Caminos, the new foreign minister, after the arrest 
of both Berges and Benitez sent me a letter of 50 closely written pages, in which he gave 
the declarations of aU the principal men, Berges, the two brothers of Lopez, his chief 
justice. Dr. Carreras, Kodriguez, and others, in which they made out a quantity of 
charges perfectly astounding — declarations which it was said they had freely confessed 
before the solemn tribunals of the country concerning the part I had taken in the con- 
spiracy, and the part which they had taken. In the meanwhile I had asked for my 
l)a88ports several times, but could not get them. I was convinced that Lopez did not 
intend that I should get out of the country. When this long letter came it concluded 
by saying that the Wasp had arrived to take me away ; that the government had been 
informed of my complicity with the conspirators, and with the allies, for a long time ; 
and that it would have been justified in withholding any communication or correspond- 
ence with me ; but that for the great regard whicji ne had for tie great republic of the 
United States, he would send me my passports, and would provide me with a steamer 
to take mo down the river where the Wasp was lying whenever I required it. The 
new foreign minister, Caminos, wanted a list of the persons who were to go. I had got a 
letter before that requiring a list of all persons for whom I wanted passports, and I 
sent it. He sent me the passports next day, omitting the names of Bliss and Master- 
man. All the others whose names I had given him were included in the passports. 
But they did not get the steamer ready for me for four or five days more. I could see 
that LopezwasstSlhesitating whethertolet me goornot. Igot a letter from CaminoS, 
the new foreign minister, requesting me to stay till the Paraguayans who had left their 
property in my hands had time to take it a^ay. 

I told him I should not wait a moment for that purpose, that I should leave the 
property there in charge of some responsible person, and that the owners could get 
it just as well after I had gone as while I was there. A number of the foreigners who had 
sent property to my house sent for it and got it and took it away. We had about two 
notes a day passing between us, I aU the time insisting that I was ready and wanting 
to go, and they making excuses for my detention by this, that, and the other pre- 
text. At last, on the lOth of September, I was told that the little steamer would be 
ready that morning, and that I could go on board. Four days before that I had sent 
nearly all my baggage on board, all except some light trunks ; it was on board the 
steamer for that len^h of time. The fact that I found it had not been opened, con- 
vinced me that Lopez himself did not believe a word of that conspiracy, because many 
of those deponents had testified to my having received enormous sVuns of money, which, 
if it were true, must have been with that baggage ; but as he did not, so far as I could 
discover, open it or take any means to ascertain whether any money was there, I was 
satisfied he did not believe a word of those stories. At last we got ready to go. Bliss, 
Masterman, and myself talked it over as to what it was best to do — whether it was 
best to make a protest that I should refuse to go without them, or whether I should 
march out of the legation with the American flag flying covering all of us. But 
we knew that anything that we might do of that kind would have no good effect ; that 
it would only enrage Lopez, and that a very little thing would induce him to stop all 
of us. Our united opinidn was that if I could get away and give the alarm to our 
squadron as to their situation, it would be the best thing for me to do. They thought 
that probably before they would be killed, something would come to their relief. I 
started my family ahead of us so that they could not see anything of what might tran- 
spire. The French and ItaUan consuls went down to the steamer with us. We had 
got to the front door of my house, and just as we stepped off the corridor into the street, 
there were about 50 soldiers, without any ofl&cers.that I could see, and not one of whom, 
I suppose, could speak Spanish, who rushed in and caucht Bliss and Masterman, and 
a negro servant whom Carreras had left there, and took them right off to prison. I 
went down to the little steamer and went aboard, and soon afterwards she got up 
steam and went down to where the Wasp was lying, about 20 miles down the river. 
When on hoard the Wasp, Captain Kirkland told me of the difficulties he had bid in 
getting there. He had been sent up the first time by Admiral Davis, with orders to 
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procoed to tlie seat of wax and communicate with me and take me away, if I wislied to 
go. The seat of war was 200 miles from where I was, and his vessel might as weU have 
been on the coast of Africa as at Curupaiti, so fax as I was concerned. He could not go 
further up the river and so he returned. When he started the second time he was 
informed that the Brazilian government had promised to withdraw all ohstruotions to 
the Wasp going up. General Wehb had made a fierce warfare upon the BraziUan gov- 
ernment, and had threatened to ask for hi? passports and to break up his legation unless 
the Wasp were allowed to go to my relief. Captain Kirkland had nothing to go upon 
except his information that the obstructions would be withdrawn, and he was instructed 
by Admiral Davis to go up the river again, and to carry out his former instructions 
which he had had, and which, as he said to me, were no instructions at all ; the whole 
responsibility being on himself. Caxias attempted to stop him again, but Kiikland 
sent word that he was 4;oing throiigh. He was not stopped but came up to Lopez's 
headquarters. He then told mo of the interview which he had with Lopez. He told 
Lopez what he had come for. Lopez said that his relations with me were very bad; 
that I was in collusion with the conspirators and with the BrazUians. Kirklaud 
laughed at him, and said that Caxias hated me worse than anybody else, that he 
had done everything to injure me, and had tried to stop him from coming up to take 
me away ; that the Brazilians and allies generally looked upon me with more aversion 
than upon anybody else ; and that the idea that I was acting with them was perfectly 
absurd. Lopez said that he had no doubt of my collusion with the allies, as he had 
the proofs of it. They had a good deal of conversation. Kirkland said to Lopez, as 
bravado to intimidate Lopez, as he told me, " You had better not touch that man ; he 
has got some friends ; he has got a brother who is a ^eat friend of General Grant's. 
General Grant is going to be the next President, and E. B. Washbume will be Secretary 
of State. If anything happens to Mr. Washburn, the United States government wiU 
hunt you all through Europe, and have your head certainly. Besides that, there are 
six monitors already on the coast of Brazil, coming down to fight Brazil for having 
stopped the Wasp before, and if you touch him wiose monitors instead of fighting 
Brazil will turn against you and knock Asuncion about your ears before you know it." 
Lopez finally said he would let me go, and Captain Kirldand gave me the idea at that 
time that he had bullied Lopez, and had frightened him. Several days passed. I think 
he was still hesitating whether he would keep me or not. At any rate I did not get 
away and get on board the Wasp for several days. After I was on board, Captain 
Kirkland went again to see Lopez and had a good deal of talk with him. I do not 
know all that transpired, but Kirkland, when he came back, seemed still to be of the 
same opinion about Lopez. He said he was the biggest fool he had ever seen in the 
world ; that he saw right through him, and that when he talked to him ia that kind of 
a way, he could see that he wanted to order his arrest and to shoot him. He said that 
he went to visit him prepaxed, if any demonstration was made to arrest him, to defend 
himself. That was his feeling. At least that is what he stated to me 20 times on the 
voyage down the river, as to what took place between him and Lopez. But afterwards 
when he got to Buenos Ayres, and found that General Webb and Admiral Davis had 
quarreled, and that the current was very strong against me, he modified his views very 
much in a letter to Admiral Davis, and said that he did not understand there was any 
threat from Lopez to keep me, and that he was treated with great courtesy. Well, he 
was treated with courtesy. And I was told quite a number of bales of Paraguayan 
yerba were brought aboard and were afterwards advertised for sale in Montevideo as 
Paraguayan yerba, brought by the United States steamer Wasp. 

By Mr. Swai^n: 
Q. Masterman and BUss were the only persons of your legation that were arrested?-^ 
• A. Yes ; they were arrested as we left the house. I wrote a letter to Lopez from on 
board the Wasp, telling him that there was not a word of truth in the declarations which 
purported to have been made by Carreras and his two brothers and the others, and that 
he knew there was not, and I told him that if they made those statements they were 
made under torture, and that the only way he had to prevent them from denying the 
statements afterwards was to kill them, and not only kill them but kiU the persons 
before whom the statements were made. I protested, too, against the seizing of Bliss 
and Masterman, as being as much a violation of my rights as minister as though the 
soldiers had entered my house and took them away by force, and I confirmed the state- 
ment of Captain Kirkland to him, that if he had detained me and kept me a ijrisoner, 
the United States would have hunted him through the world. I read the letter to Cap- 
tain ICirkland, and he made no objection to it. The strange conduct of the navy has 
been a mystery to me. The newspapers have represented that they found that Bliss 
and Masterman were well treated by Lopez, that they were in good health, and that 
Lopez was a very much abused man and much maligned by me. But as he has since 
then killed nearly all the foreigners that were in the country, and kil l ed his brothers 
and sisters, and very likely his mother and his brothers-in-law, and as the few who 
have escaped have confirmed everything I said and a hundred times more, I do not 
know what our naval friends will say now 
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Q. Bliss and Masterman were thrown into prison immediately, I suppose?— A. Yes; 
they were taken, so they say, to prison that day. They were stripped immediately and 
searched, and then were taken on muleback out of the city, laden with heavy fetters. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. State how they left the legation. — ^A. We started together; they were with me, 
right by my side. 

Q. For what purpose did they start? — ^A. They were going to leave the conntry with 
me, unless they were arrested. If they were taken at all I wanted them to he taken 
by force, and not to deliver themselves up. They state in their memorial how they 
were treated. 

Q. How did they leave you ? — ^A. I occupied a large house with along piazza in front ; 
we went out together ; I was a little in front ; the two consuls, French and Italian, 
were one on each side of me, and Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman were directly in my rear. 
Ju.-it as they stepped off the piazza this crowd of Indian soldiers rushed in and seized 
them by force and hustled them off; there were probably about 50 soldiers. 

Q. Did you ask passports for those men ? — ^A. I did, and waa re^ed them. 

By Mr. Jddd : 

Q. Who is Bliss?-^A. He is the eon of the Rev. Asher Bliss, of South Valley, Catta- 
raugus county. New York. 

Q. How long had he been in Paraguay ? — ^A. He had been fhere three or four years. 

Q. In any public capacity ? —A. He had begun getting up a history of Paraguay in 
Spanish. He is a very fine Spanish scholar, and had got a good deal of material for 
his history, and had received some pay from the government for getting it up. 

By Mr. Wood : 

Q. What, iu yoirr judgment, was the cause of the arrest of those two men? — ^A. That 
is a mystery. Bliss thinks that Lopez believed there was a conspiracy, but I do not 
think he believed so. There never was anything of the kind. He got insane and sav- 
age, and seemed determined to deatroy everybody. He told me two years before, when 
I saw him at his headquarters, that if he must go under, at least he was not going to 
leave anybody or anything behind him ; and he is carrying out that threat now. He 
was determined to kiTl off everybody in the coimtry. 

Q. Was there no motive for that ? — A. I do not Imow what it was. 

By Mr. Swann: 

Q. Did Bliss mix up with the politics of the country ? — ^A. No, sir. 
By Mr. Wood : 

Q. Had he offended Lopez in any way ? — ^A. No ; nobody had given cause of offense 
to Lopez that I know of. Lopez was offended with me because I staid in the capital 
after he had ordered it to be evacuated. The Italian and French and Portuguese con- 
suls came to my house late at night, when the order of evacuation was issued, and 
asked me what I was going to do. I told them I should stand my ground ; that I would 
not go out of the town ; and that the United States legation was, for the time. United 
States territory. The Portuguese consul was for doing the same thing ; and the French- 
man said no, he did not think it would be safe ; the iron-clads would be there, and 
would bombard the town and knock it all to pieces. I told him I wasnot afraid of my 
house being bombarded, and that I would stay any way. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. What was the Frenchman's rank? Was he consul? — ^A. No; he was acting con- 
sul. He was only sent hy the minister at Buenos Ayres to relieve the former consul. 
The Italian was a regular consul. 

By Mr. Okth: 

Q. What other foreign ministers were there at the time? — ^A. There were no others 

but myself. The Portuguese consul wished to remain, but the next morning he had 

an imperative order from the government that he must get out of the town that day 

or that it would be worse for him. The other two consuls decided to go of their own accord. 

By Mr. Wood : 

Q. Hqw long has Lopez governed Paraguay? — A. He was elected in October, 1862. 
His father died in August, 1862, 1 think. He elected liimself. He was the minister of 
wax under his father, and had command of the army, and he just took possession when 
the old man died. The government at Asuncion has to each district a chief and a judge, 
and they constituted the government of that district, and sent to the congress in Asun- 
cion the men that Lopez wished; but even then he was afraid there was a conspiracy, 
and there were a great many people arrested. It was reported that his brother, who 
has since been shot, was engaged in the conspiracy, and that Padre Maiz, who has been 
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a sort of head inquisitor lately, was getting up a conspiracy against Lopez. At any 
rate there were very strong precautions taken, and there -was a great military demon- 
stration made. The congress was held in the Cahildo, or government house. It was 
surrounded by soldiers. One of the richest men in the coimtry ventured to remark in 
the congress that Francisco Solano Lopez was not the proper person to he elected ; that 
the constitution of the country declared that the jgovernment should not be the heri- 
tage of any one family, and that therefore the son of the deceased president should not 
succeed him. That objection was negatived, and everybody voted for Francisco Solano 
Lopez, and he was elected. This gentleman was immediately put iu prison, and was 
never heard of afterwards. 

By Mr. Swank: 
Q. Were those conspirators tried by civil or militaiy tribunal?— A. By military tri 
bunal. There is no law there, and nothing whatever but the wiU of Lopez.J 
By Mr. Judd : 

Q. Mr. Bliss was out there as a literary man? — A. Yes; he was a great scholar. 

Q. And was not mixing up with their political affairs? — ^A. No, sir; nobody was mix- 
ing up with their political affau's. Nobody .there dared say a word but "Viva el grand 
Lopez !" His little paper is filled up with nothing but flourishing adulations of the great 
Marshal Lopez. All the time before the evacuation they were holding public meetings — 
every week or two — to make presents to Lopez. Even the women and children had to 
give away everything they could scrape, to show their appreciation and gratitude to 
him; there was no resisting it. Nobody dared to hold back or to refuse to contribute. 
They gave him a great big album with gold covers a quarter of an inch thick — ^those 
people who could not get enougJi to eat themselves. That was going on aU the time. 
I lived there so long that I got the confidenceof quite a number of people, Paraguayans. 
They thought I was a safe person to talk to. They even told me that there was the most 
universal hypocrisy there; that there was not a man, woman, or child who would not 
be delighted to know that Lopez was 40 feet under ground. They had to go to those 
meetings, and to make speeches, and to offer their lives, fortunes, and everything else ; 
even the women offered to take up arms under his imported mistress, who. generally 
took the lead among the women— 1 mean Mrs. Lynch. 
By Mr. Wood : 

Q. I believe Lopez has been put down ? — A. He has fled to the mountains. The lega 
tion that succeeded me has gone with him. 

By Mr. Swann: 

Q. Is Lopez a young man? — A. He is 45 years of age. 
By Mr. Okth: 

Q. Whereisthenecessity of having any American minister at Paraguay? — A. I do not 
know that there is any more reason for having a minister there than there is at three 
or four other South American governments. If the government there was different, 
there is a field for a great and profitable commerce. 
'By the Chaikman: 

Q. Do you know anything about the treatment of Masterman and Bliss? — A. Nothing 
but their own statements. I do not know what explanation the Paraguayan govern- 
ment gave to my successor, General McMahon, but it seemed to satisfy him. And Bliss 
and Masterman, as they say, were received as criminals and treated as criminals while 
they were on board the Wasp and on board the Guerriere. I had advised General 
McMahon verbally and by letter of the situation of affairs iu Paraguay, but he acted on 
the statement of Lopez, in preference to mine. 

By Mr. Wood : 

Q. What course has the EngUsh government taken with reference to Mr. Masterman, 
who is an Englishman ?— A. It has not done anything. I saw the English minister in 
Buenos Ayres, and he said that, as Masterman was connected with the United States 
legation, it would devolve on the United States government to rescue him, rather than 
on the English government. 

Q. You recognized Bliss aud Masterman as being attached to your legation? — A. Cer- 
tainly I did. Masterman had been in my house eight or ten months, or longer. He had 
lived in my famUy, and nothing had occurred to change our relations except that the 
legation moved away, and he was bound to move with it. 

By Mr. Whlaed: 
Q. Do you know whether our naval officers who held Mr. BUss as a prisoner had any 
information in reference to his participation in Paraguayan affairs except what they got 
from Lopez ?— A. I had told them that there was no conspiracy, and there was none. I 
wrote a private letter to General McMahon, and said that, in my opinion, he ought not 
to go near Lopez. 
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By Mr. Wood: 
Q. Was there any other charge against them except that of conspiracy?— A. None 
■whatever. 

By Mr. Judd: 

Q. Was it made known to Admiral Davis, or to Captain Kirkland, or to your suc- 
cessor, that those gentlemen had been connected with your legation, and were forcibly 
taken from it before they were received as prisoners? — ^A. Certainly. All my corre- 
spondence on the subject was published in the papers in Buenos Ayres, in three languages, 
and I detailed the whole affair to them verbally also. Bliss and Masterman were received . 
on board the Wasp, as they state, at midnight. Captain Kirkland came out on deck' 
with the master-at-aims, and said: "Take fliose men forward, and put a guard over 
them, and see that they don't loaf about." Masterman made some objection to being 
treated in that way, but Kirkland replied very sharply and sent them forward. There 
they were covered with vermin and had nothing to sleep upon that night except on the 
deck of the vessel. Neither the admiral nor Captain Krrkland took any pains to make 
them more comfortable. 

Q. I wish to have the fact distinctly stated whether, before those naval gentlemen 
treated Bliss and Masterman in that way, they were advised by you of the relations of 
those men to your legation ? — A. Certainly they were. 
By Mr. Ambler: 

Q. I understand you to say that you gave Captain Kirkland a fuU history of the trans- 
action. — A. Certainly. And in the letter which I sent back to Lopez, and which Cap- 
tain Kirkland read, I protested against his having taken those two members of my lega- 
tion. 

By Mr. Willakd: 

Q, Did you communicate to Captain Kirkland the fact that yon told Bliss and Mas- 
terman that they might make any confession they chose. — ^A. I told them that if they 
could save their lives they might make any confession they pleased. 

Q. Did you communicate that fact to Captain Kirkland? — A. I do not know that I 
did, but I told him that the letters received from BUss, one to him and one to me, after 
I was on board the Wasp, had been forced from him, probably by torture, and I think I 
told him that I had given both him and Masterman full liberty to say anything about 
or against me that could save their lives. I said to Bliss and Masterman, " You may say 
anySiing about me that you think will help your case. You may say you saw me steal 
sheep or coromit burglary, if you think you can thereby prolong your lives. Nobody- 
would believe a word of it, in Paraguay or out of Paraguay, and it can do me no harm." 

By Mr. Sheix>on: 
Q. Did you have any talk with Captain Kirkland, in which you suggested that those 
declarations of BUss and Masterman had been forced from them by torture, and were 
entirely untrue? — ^A. Only in regard to those letters received on board the Wasp. The 
later declarations had not then been made ; at least we knew nothing of them. It was 
shown in my correspondence, which is very long, and which was read by everybody 
there, that all these pretended depositions were felse, and had been made, if at all, 
under torture. In my letter to the English minister I stated that there was no conspi- 
racy, and that these men belonged to my legation. 

By Mr. Ambleb: 

Q. This publication in the newspapers to«which you refer was in Buenos Ayres? — ^A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Was it before the Wasp returned to bring away Bliss and Masterman ? — A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you copies of that publication? — A. Yes. 

By the Chaikmau: 

Q. What is the article "yerba" that you speak of. — A. It is Paraguayan tea. Bliss 
and Masterman stated that while they were undergoing examination before the inqui- 
sition, of which Captain Kirkland and Captain Ramsey seemed to be members, they 
noticed that presents were made to those officers at that time. 

Q. You know nothing yourself of what you call the inquisition? — ^A. No; of course I 
was not present. I will get the several papers and documents to which I have referred 
and present them to the committee. 

Washington, D, C, April 1, 1869. 

The Hon. Charles A. Washburn appeared before the committee and continued his 
statement as follows : 

I was speaking the other day of Captain Kirkland and of his conduct. I stated that 
his representations to me on board the Wasp were very contradictory to the statements 
which he made afterwards. When I first heard from him on his going up the river, he 
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sent me a letter complaining very muoli of the treatment he had received from Presi- 
dent Lopez. He said he had arrived there and been treated -with great discourtesy by 
Lopez. He said he could not learn where Lopez was or where I was, and that he was 
waiting with great anxiety. I sent him a reply that I was at Asuncion, and was pre- 
pared to embark immediately. He had asked me where I wished to embark, and I told 
him I wished to embark at Asuncion, but it was some time afterwards before I was able 
to get away, as I stated the other day. Then when I got on board he represented to 
me what Ms interviews with Lopez had been and what Lopez had said to him. He 
represented that he had bullied Lopez, that he had threatened hiin with the whole 
power of the United States if he ventured to lay hands upon me, and that he stated 
things which he did not believe and which I did not believe, many of them false, pur- 
posely to bully Lopez. He told him, for instance, that there were six irou-clads on the 
coast and that my brother EUihu was to be Secretary of State, which neither he nor I 
believed at the time. But he supposed that such talk would intimidate Lopez and 
induce him not to proceed to extremes. On these representations of Captain Kirk- 
land's, I wrote to Admiral Davis, commending his conduct in the highest terms, and 
stating that I believed that by his manner of defiant attitude and by the fact that he 
talked Spanish well, he had been able to frighten Lopez to give me up , whereas a dif- 
ferent kind of a man might have been frightened away himself and left me there. I 
approved Captain Kirkland's course then, and I believe I did so justly. He repeated 
this conversation which he had had with Lopez more than twenty times to me going 
down the river. He said that Lopez was the biggest fool he ever saw in his life, that 
he could see right through him, that he knew how to take him and that he took him 
on his weak side. I believe that he did me a good service and I was willing to testify 
to it, as I did in very strong terms. When he came down to the mouth of the river 
he learned that there was a bitter quaiTcl in Rio between General Webb and Admiral 
Davis. General Webb had complained of the tardiness of the Admiral in goiug to the 
rescue of Bliss and Masterman. General Webb had also quarreled with the Brazilian 
government on m.f account. If the Wasp had not got there for two weeks longer I 
presume I would not have left Paraguay alive. I owe everything to General Webb 
for the energy and promptness with which he acted, but the sentiment of the squad- 
ron appears to have been such that Captain Kirkland wrote in very diiferent terms to 
Admiral Davis for some reason or other. I do not imagine that he was iniiueuced by 
the presents which he had received from Lopez. I do not suppose so. I spoke of 
them the other day ; some of them consisted of bales of Paraguayan tea, wMch is a 
valuable article. But I do not think he was influenced by them ; else, why should he 
have spoken in such bitter terms of Lopez while we were goiug down the river ? But 
he wrote to Admiral Davis (which letter was published in the papers through the 
country) representing that Lopez had treated him with great courtesy and had ex- 
pressed his wish to cultivate the most friendly relations with the United States, and 
he gave the inference that Bliss and Masterman were in no danger. And yet, at the 
very time that Kirkland was there in the company of Lopez, these two men were under 
torture. Masterman was nearly killed with torture at the same time that Kirkland 
was in the company of Lopez and Lopez was professing great friendship for the United 
States. He wrote in a private letter to Admiral Davis, which is, also published in this 
correspondence, that I had misrepresented the state of affairs there somewhat, that he 
did not understand Lopez as threatening to keep me at all, and that the construction 
which I had put on his words was different from his idea. This letter Admiral Davis 
has sent on to justify his course in not being more prompt, as he had the evidence of 
Captain Kirkland that these men were in no danger and that there was no necessity 
for prompt action. When Bliss and Masterman came down on the Wasp they were 
transferred to the flag-ship Guerriere. For the first eighteen hours that they were on 
board, as they told me, they were at liberty and were allowed to talk with the officers. 
They had heard that a steamer was to leave the next day for the United States. Mr. 
Bliss wrote a letter to his parents and sent it on, in which he stated that he was well 
treated on board the Guerriere ; and I see from the New York jpapers a statement which 
appears to be made out in the interest of Admiral Davis, that I had written letters 
highly complimentary to Admiral Davis and to Captain Kfrkland. I had done so es- 
pecially in reference to Captain Kirkland. The New York Tribune also states that 
llr. BUss in a letter to his parents says, " I am under no restraint on board this mag- 
nificent vessel, were I am treated with every attention by the officers." That was true 
for ten or twelve hours after he came on board, but the next morning an official letter 
was read directing that he and Masterman should be held under surveillance by a non- 
conmiissioned officer, and that they were to hold no communication with the shore. I 
saw Mr. Masterman in Now York the day he sailed for England, and I spoke to him in 
reference to this publication of Bliss's letter, where he spoke of being under no re- 
straint. He thought it over and he wrote me a letter which I wish to have inserted 
in this testimony. It is as follows : 

"New Yokk, March 11, 1869 

" Dear Sir : My attention has been called to a paragraph in to-day's Tribune, in 
which a portion of a letter is quoted from Mr. Bhss, in which he says : ' I am under no 
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restraint oa this magnificent vessel, ■where I am treated mth every attention by the 
officers.' Now this apparently clashes with my statement, that we were treated as 
prisoners on board that vessel — ^the explanation, however, is simple enough. We went 
on board the Guerriere on the morning of the 18th of December, 1868, and for that day 
were left at perfect liberty, and several officers spoke to us in a friendly way, but the 
next moi-nimg the cairtain oi' marines read an order to us in these terms, as far as I can 
recall them. 'Messrs. Bliss and Mastermau will remain under the surveillance of a 
non-commissioned officer, &c., and will not be permitted to communicate with the shore 
in any way ; should they attempt to do so, he will immediately arrest them.' The con- 
sequence was, not an officer (except Dr. Duval) would speak to us, and we were 
regarded as prisoners by all on board, and I certainly considered myself one. The let- 
ter in question, of Mr. Bliss, was written on the 18th or early on the morning of the 
19th, when we were at perfect liberty on board the flag-ship. 
" I am ever, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

' .^ .» ' ,,^ j,_ MASTEEMAN. 

"Hon. C. A. Washbukn." 

(Extract from the New York Tribune.) 

" In accordance with the desire expressed in this letter, two officers were sent on shore 
to witness the verification of the declarations of Messrs. BUss and Masterman, and on 
the 10th those two gentlemen were received on board the Wasp. A sealed package 
addressed to Secretary Seward was received at the same time. It will be remembered 
(Admiral Davis makes no allusion to the fact) that the declarations made by Bliss and 
Masterman in the presence of our naval officers implicated themselves and Mr. Wash- 
bum in the alleged conspiracy against Lopez. After their release they retracted all 
the statements of these declarations, declaring that they had been extorted by physical 
torture and threats of death. It does not appear from this correspondence that the 
two gentlemen were ' received as prisoners,' as they themselves state, and it may be 
as well to remind our readers that in a private letter written by Porter C. Bliss to his 
parents, and dated on board the United States flag-ship Guerriere off Montevideo, 
December 19, published in the Tribune February 1, Mr. Bliss says : ' I am under no 
restraint on board this magnificent vessel, where I am treated with every attention by 
the officers.' " 

Now, in reference to the position which these men held in my legation at Asuncion : 
Here is a letter which I wrote to Benitez on that matter, in which I argue the case, and 
which I think may also go in with my testimony. It sets forth aU the facts as to 
whether they were members of the legation or not. 

(The letter is annexed to this testimony, marked Exhibit A.) 

Here is a letter which I wrote to President Lopez after I got on board the Wasp, 
wherein I denounced him as a common enemy for having taken by forcible means two 
members of my legation, also for having entered the houses of foreigners and stolen 
their money, on the pretext that his treasury had been robbed. 

(The letter is annexed to this testimony, marked Exhibit B.) 

I read that letter tSi^aptain Kirkland before I sent it, and he made no objection to it. 
How he could have written as he did afterwards, I do not pretend to explain. Before 
I had sent this letter I received letters from Mr. BUss, written after he had fallen into 
Lopez's hands, and written by dictation. He was obliged to write them over two or 
three times, with a man prodding him. He states that, having got out of my power, 
and being at full liberty again, he can tell the truth about me. I had two other letters of 
his which he had written to send by me to his fi'ieuds before I left Asuncion. One of them 
was addressed to the Rev. Mr. Goodfellow, of Buenos Ayres, and the other to a gentle- 
man in Eio, both friends of his, in which letters he expressed his highest appreciation 
of my services and of my efforts to save him. His other letter will show, of course, that 
it was written under compulsion. 

(The letters referred to are annexed to this testimony, marked Exhibits C, D, and E.) 

Then here is the letter which I wrote to Mr. Stuart, the English minister in Buenos 
Ayres, in which is given a more succinct and better account of the state of afi'airs in 
Paragnay than I was able to give in my testimony the other day, which I also desire to 
be made part of my testimony. It was published in part with the other documents of 
the State Department, but only a portion of it was pubKshed. That part of it in which 
I reflect severely on Lopez is left out. 

(The letter is annexed to this testimony, marked Exhibit F.) 

I also submit a letter received by me since then from Mr. R. von Fisoher-Treunfeld, 
Lopez's constructor of telegraphs. He was at liberty when I left, and was soon after- 
wards arrested, taken to headquarters, and put iu the stocks. Bv a wonderful chance 
he escaped, although Lopez had sent orders to have him killed. In fact, he had been 
ordered twice to be shot, but he escaped and wrote me this letter, giving me a full ac- 
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count of events which had happened under his own observation, in which ho testifies 
of mo in the kindest terms, and says he has understood that I have got into trouble 
with my own government, hut that; when the facts come out, everybody wUl speak in 
justification of me. He says that I did all that was possible for any human being to 
do to save the people. This letter I should like to have go in my testimony. It is a 
very interesting letter, and has been published in the Tribune and Times, of New York. 

(The letter is annexed to this testimony, marked Exhibit G.) 

Then I wish to say something more in reference to the predecessor of Admiral Davis. 
The resolution under which the committee is acting calls, I believe, for an investigation 
IVom the time of the commencement of the war. I shall state in reference to Admiral 
Godon, of the New York navy yard, facts which, if I prove them, ought to drive him 
out of the navy, and I wish that he may be present when I ^ve my testimony. 

Here is a private letter which T wrote after I arrived at Buenos Ayres, to my suc- 
cessor. General McMahon, in which I recite the situation of affairs in Paraguay, the 
cu-eumstances that had occurred to me, giving a list of matters which I would like to 
have looked into, stating where I had left property belonging to certain individuals 
deposited with me, and telling him what my ideas were as to what he should do, &c. 
It appears that he has taken an entirely different course, and made iriends with Lopez, 
and, I suppose, has apologized for my bad conduct. He is now there with Lopez, and 
whether he ever gets away aUve is very doubtful to me. 

By the Chaikman : 

Q. Where do you suppose Lopez to be ? — A. He is back in the mountains. Lopez, 
unless he can make General McMahon useful, will kill him. If Lopez is determined to 
carry out his threat never to leave Paraguay alive, McMahOn will never leave it ahve 
either ; that is my opinion. The report which he made, as the newspapers have stated, 
was that Lopez had been greatly slandered and maligned by me, but since then Lopez 
has killed nearly every foreigner in the country, and he will kill McMahon yet if he 
finds it necessary to his plans to do so. 

Q. Have the foreign governments taken any action in reference to Lopez's conduct ? — 
A. Not at all ; not any. 

(The letter to General McMahon is annexed to this testimony, marked Exhibit H.) 

I was 14 months getting from New York to Paraguay, owing to the strange and per- 
verse conduct of AdmiralGodon, and I am prepared to show that he acted not only 
strangely but maliciously, and that he misrepresented affairs to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and made many absolute misstatements. I charge Admiral Godon with having 
caused me unnecessary delay in getting to my post, with not having obeyed his orders, 
and with haying misrepresented the condition of affairs, and given false reasons for his 
refusal to send me to Paraguay. I arrived in Eio about the 1st of October, 1865. I 
then told Admiral Godon that without the aid of a gunboat I could not reach my post. 
He said he should follow down to the mouth of the river, and that if he found it was 
so he would send me up. He said he would foUow in 10 or 12 days after I left, but in- 
stead of that he was six weeks before he reached Montevideo, and then he would not 
send me to Asuncion, but would not say that he would not do so. I wrote him two or 
three times from Buenos Ayres, telling him that I was in a very unpleasant situation, 
and that I could not get through. I twice went from Buenos Ayres to Montevideo to 
urge him to send a gunboat to Paraguay. He hesitated for a long time, and finally, 
when he reached Buenos Ayres, said he would not send me up at aU. I left my 
family at Buenos Ayres, and tried to get through to Paraguay without a gunboat. I 
was humbugged and deluded by the allied commander-in-chief, President Mitr6, 
who first promised to allow me to go through, but aft erwards declined to do so, 
although I had, on the strength of his promise, gone back to Buenos Ayres and brought 
my wife and servants with me. He then refused to let me go through, and I was there 
at Corrientes for five months under most disagreeable circumstances. Admiral Godon 
did nothing, and refused to do anything, altnough he knew my situation. I had to 
write to the Secretary of State in Washington, telling him how I was situated, and he 
sent out orders that that thing was to stop — that I must go through— and orders were 
sent to Admiral Godon that if I could not get through otherwise, I should apply for a 
gunboat, and he must send me through. I applied for a gunboat, and Admiral Godon 
told me that I had not obeyed fuUy my instructions ftom the Secretary of State. As I 
did not understand bim to be the interpreter of my instructions, I thought it was very 
impertinent for him to say so. I did everything I could do to get through. I had vis- 
ited and written to President Mitr6 so often that he finally told me he would have no 
more correspondence with me on the subject. Admiral Godon had received his instruc- 
tions to send me forward, and did not obey them. Finally, General Webb, who had 
been home on leave of absence, returned and began to move in the matter, and General 
Asboth, who went out as the new minister at Buenos Ayres, also began to move in the 
matter. Admiral Godon finally, without any more instructions, did send the gunboat, 
and I got through safely, very much to his disgust. I was exposed to every inconven- 
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ience, and to a very tmhealthy situation, by his perverse conduct. There was great 
scandal on the subject. I was ashamed to walk the streets of Buenos Ayres, for I could 
not open a paper In the morning without seeing something in it about the American 
minister to Paraguay, and about his being detamed there, and what he was doing so 
long in that place. I wanted to get out of it. I told Admiral Godon that if I could 
retire without disgracing the country, I would do so and return home. I told him 
that the allies had no ri^t to stop me going to my post, but he could not see it. He 
said it would take coal to send the gunboat with me. The merchants of Buenos Ayres 
offered to furnish the coal gratuitously if he would send up the steamer, but he said 
that would make no difference. The feeling was very strong against him. He had no 
friends there. Finally, however, I got through. He not only got to be very bitter and 
abusive of me, but even the men under his command who did not join with him were 
also abused. Captain Wells and Captain Crosby were almost persecuted out of the 
navy because of their friendship to me, and of their friendly intercourse with me. Per- 
sonally I have more feeling in regard to this man than in regard to Admiral Davis. 

By Mr. SwAira : 

Q. What motive could have influenced Admiral Godon? — ^A. He wanted it impressed 
on everybody that he was thes representative of the great republic, and that nobody 
else was of any importance whatever. He said so verbally in regard to United States 
ministers a good many times. He always spoke with the utmost contempt of all min- 
isters of the United States ; said that he was not responsible to them and did not care 
anything for them ; that they were political humbugs, and worn-out politicians, &c., 
who were sent out there to get rid of them. That he was admiral. His conduct was 
most ridiculous and scandalous. 

Q. Had he seen your instructions ? — A. Tes. I sent bitn a copy of them. They appear 
in the diplomatic correspondence of the State Department. 



Exhibits annexed to statement of Hon. diaries A. Washburn. 

Exhibit A. 
Mr. Washburn to Seiior Benitez. 

Legation of the United States, 

A&ancion, August 13, 1868. 

Ser: Excusing myself for the delay in answering that part of your note of the 31st 

ultimo, relating to the case of Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman, which I have deferred in 

order to answer the part of it which seemed to me of more pressing importance, and 

also to answer your subsequent very long note of the 6th instant, I will now proceed to 

five my reasons why I have not dismissed those two persons from my legation, and why 
ought not to do so. 

At the conclusion of your note of the 31st ultimo, you say that you have not the 
remotest douljt that full and inflexible justice would be done by the American govern- 
ment, and then ask if it can be in full possession of the case, as is the national court 
of justice ; if it would send the record of its trial for a new substantiation, if it could do 
so, and would its administration of justice be suflBeiently timely? 

To these questions I wiU remark that there would undoubtedly be considerable incon- 
venience in sending these persons for trial to the United States ; but that does not 
affect the law in the case in the least. Whenever an embassy is received from one 
government by another, the latter accepts it under the conditions imposed by the law 
of nations. This law is of such importance that its rigid observance is indispensable 
for the peace of the world. It is only under the protection of this law that nations 
can negotiate with each other, as to carry on their negotiations it is necessary, espe- 
cially in time of war, that there should be some persons who should enjoy entire security 
and immunities from the local laws. This code, universally recognized as binding on 
all nations, has been of the greatest advantage to them all ; but it also has its disad- 
vantages. Under it the nations that receive foreign embassies are required to concede 
to them certain privileges, which are not conceded to any other persons. They resiiTi 
the sovereignty over the premises occupied by the embassador, and by the fiction'of 
extra-territoriality his legation is considered as the territory of his own government. 
Except under very extraordinary circumstances his house cannot be entered by the 
police, and no member of his legation can be cited before the local tribunals, and if 
they commit any offense against the laws of the country aU writers on international 
law declare that the minister shall either punish them himself or send them to his own 
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country to be tried. These privileges aad immunities doubtless frequently cause 
serious inoonvenienoes to the local administration. Bvit is it not better to submit to 
such inconveniences rather than have the law abrogated ? I have known such instances 
of inconvenience in my own country; one of which I will mention. In the year 1856, 
an imjoortant witness of a homicide in the city of Washington, that excited great pubho 
attention, was an attach^ of the Swedish legation. His testimony was very much 
desired by the tribunals, but he was never cited formally as a witness, and to the request 
tlmt he would appear and testify voluntarily he replied that he wonld not do so, and 
my government had no power to compel him. 

Your honor asks, in yoirj: note of the 23d July, if it does not appear to me that if the 
immunities of a minister should reach to the extent claimed by me, there would 
be no nation in the world which would be willing to accept an embassy ? To this I will 
reply that all nations do, and are glad to, receive embassies on these very terms. What 
have I claimed? Simply this — ^that George F. Masterman, who came to my house at 
my solicitation as medical attendant of my family nearly 11 months ago, and has lived 
in my house ever since, and had his name given in as a member of the legation more 
than four months ago, to which no objection was made for three months afterwards, is 
to all intents and purposes a member of this legation, and entitled to all its privileges. 
I likewise claim that Porter C. BUss, who also came to my house at my solicitation, 
to serve as translator, and to assist me in any other way that I might require, and whoso 
name was given in at the time as a member of my legation, and no objection being then 
made to his remaining in it, but only to the capacity in which I had classified him, is 
also a member of this embassy. 

Y^ou, on various occasions, speak of them as refugees who have sought asylum in my 
house. They did not seek asylum here. I sought them and engaged them to come 
here because I needed their services. At the time they came there was no charge or 
accusation against either of them. How, then, can they be considered refugees? They 
were not refugees, and^his is not a question of the right of asylum, but of the rights 
of legation. 

You, however, allege that they have never been recognized by your government, but 
that having refused to recognize them, I therefore have no right to claim them as exempt 
ftom the local jurisdiction. But this refusal was not made till after they had been 
claimed as criminals, and months after they had been tacitly acknowledged as belong- 
ing to the embassy. Such refusal waa quite too late to affect the case. 

The doctrine advanced by you, that a foreign minister cannot claim legation privi- 
leges for his servants, secretaries, and other members of his household till the govern- 
ment to which he is accredited specially recognizes them by name, is something entirely 
new to me ; something that I do not find in any writer on international law. If a min- 
ister gives in a list of his suite, and no answer is made, no objection is taken by the 
government, then it tacitly acknowledges that all included in that list are members of 
the legation, and it cannot afterwards plead its own failure to acknowledge the minis- 
ter's letter as a justification of its refusal so to recognize them. 

That this is correct reasoning you must admit, if you will apply it to my own case. 
Though I have given two lists of the members of my legation, you have never recognized 
a single person now in it, unless it be Mr. Bliss, and Baltazar, the colorad servant left 
with me by Dr. Carreras. But you have never recognized either my wife or child, or 
my private secretary, who has been in my service for more than a year and a half, or 
the servant girl that we brought with us into the country. According to your reason- 
ing and logic, however, you have only to say that any one or all of them is accused, 
and that the government refuses to recognize them as belonging to my legation, and I 
ha.ve no remedy but to send them away. Such is the inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from the premises and logic of yoxu" honor. 

To the question whether or not the punishment that my government woiUd admin- 
ister would be timely, I reply I do not see why not. You cannot suppose that these 
two individuals, closely shut up as they are in this legation, and having no communi- 
cation with any person outside of it, can be dangerous. If not, why will not their 
punishment, if proved guilty, be as timely some months hence as now ? If they can 
give any evidence which is necessary to ascertain the truth iij regard to other accused 
parties, they have both expressed their wUlingness to do it ; and should the govern- 
ment choose to send a notary to my house to examine them, I will give ,him every 
facility for doing so. I wiU also say that Mr. Bliss has declared in relation to the paper 
which you in your note of the 23d of July say that he " in a secret committee of mutual 
obligations" has signed to commit an infamous crime, that if any such paper signed by 
bim shall be produced at this legation he will instantly leave' it. To this I wiU add 
that while I shall stUl insist on my rights of legation, I will undertake that he keep 
his promise to me. 

In my former notes to you I have called your attention to this maxim of law, that 
" every man is to be considered innocent tiU he is proved guilty." Yet you, disregard- 
ing this principle, continue to speak of these two members of my legation as criminals 
and refugees, without ever having given me any proof of their guilt. You have also 
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complained that I should not receive your official statement of their criminality in 
preference to their own protestations of innocence. 

I have not allowed myself to question the sincerity of your belief in their criminality, 
hut as you do not pretend to speak from your own Imowledge, I may yet doubt the 
truthfulness of your informants. Certainly you will not allege that the witnesses 
against them are persons who have enjoyed higher honors, or had previously been more 
respected than Berges and Carreras, whose declarations I know to contain almost as 
many falsdioods as sentences. If declarations so false have been made by them, with 
the object of connecting me with an infamous plot, is it not possible that equally false 
declarations have been made for the purpose of implicating others ? I, acting accord- 
ing to the laws of my own country, must presume them innocent till I have a proof to 
the contrary. From your own personal knowledge of these gentlemen, you must be 
aware that they are, from education and habit, the very last people that conspirators 
and compiotters would take into their counsels. Mr. Bliss, you are aware, is a man of 
extraordinary literary acquirements, and his whole taste and ambition is in literary pur- 
suits ; and Mr. Masterman is a man whose tastes and desires lead him to pass his whole 
time in scientific investigations. Neither one of them has any of the detestable gaucho 
characteristics tha;€ would lead them to take part in a revolution, and as I have known 
them both long and intimately, I am bound to take their solemn asseverations, not only 
of innocence, but of entire ignorance of any plot or conspiracy, in preference to the 
declaration of any or many confessed conspirators or traitors. 

But with me this is not a question of guilt or iimocence. It is a question of the rights 
of legation. Months ago I gave in their names as belonging to my diplomatic suite, 
and the government, by not objecting to them as members of my legation, tacitly 
acknowledged them as such ; it acknowledged them as much as it has acknowledged 
any one in my house, and has now just as much right to claim any one else of my fam- 
ily or household as to claim either of them. 

I wUl add another consideration. Both of these men are so •Indispensahly necessary 
to me that even if they did not belong to my legation, and the safety of the state were 
not endangered by their remaining here, I should ask it as a courtesy that they might 
be aUowed to stay for the present. Without the aid of Mr. BUss I could hardly have 
carried on the heavy correspondence I have had during the last month ; and were Mr. 
Masterman to leave me, it would be, under the circumstances — ^when the aid of no other 
physician can be obtained — at the risk of exposing the lives of my wife and child and 
other members of my family ; and I am sure that me government has no wish to expose 
me to any such calamity. 

The position taken by you that until a government expressly recognizes the members 
of a legation they cannot claim its privileges, but are liable to be arrested like any other 
persons by the jpolice, would or might at least render his right of extra-territoriality 
' virtually a nullity. The government might thus compel him to dismiss all his servants, 
it might prohibit his own subjects to enter his service, and thus leave him without any 
servant or assistant in any capacity, except such as it might suit its own purposes that 
he should have. I have never asked either you or your predecessor to recognize the 
members of my legation by name, or, iii other words, I have not asked the privilege of 
employing them. I am to be the judge of the persons necessary to the discharge of my 
official duties and the health and comfort of my family, and not the government of 
Paraguay. Should a minister on entering a country take with him in his suite known 
criminals, or persons obnoxious or dangerous from their political opinions, a govern- 
ment might undoubtedly object to concede to them legation immunities, and could insist 
that they should leave the country. But it would have no right to molest them, and 
would be bound to protect them in every way until they had ample time for their 
departme. In no case has a government a right to inflict any other penalty on a per- 
son attached to a foreign legation than to send him to his own country to be punished. 
If, however, the ground assumed by you is correct — that no person can claim legation 
privileges until he has been expressly recognized by the government, but may be cited 
before the local tribunals — then if I comply with your request of to-day, I may be 
called upon to send away the other members of my household to-morrow, as you have 
never recognized them as belonging to my legation. If all are not in the same category, 
and some are and some are not entitled to legation privileges, wiU you please advise 
me which of the names in the list appended to this letter are recognized as belonn'in" 
to my legation. 

In your note of the 31st ultimo you observe that it is the more strange that I should 
still decline to sent Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman from my house, since I shall then have 
superabundant means to give them protection. What those superabundant means are 
you do not advise me, nor do I understand what means will be left me to protect them 
when once in the hands of the local tribunals. WUl you have the kindness to give me 
further information on this point ? 

In my note of July 14 you will recollect that from the tone and tenor of your pre- 
ceding notes, and from the fact that you had finally called for two persons whom I had 
always considered members of my legation, I said it appeared that I had lost the respect 
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and confidence of this government, and that, therefore, as it did not seem that I could 
be longer useful either to my own government or that of Paraguay, or to any individ- 
uals in the country, I requested passports for myself and for the memhers of my lega- 
tion. To this you replied on the 16th, assuring me in the strongest terms that I stiU 
retained the esteem and confidence of your government, expressing the hope that such 
assurances -wiould lead me to reconsider my previous resolution. Such expressions I 
accented as satisfactory, particularly when in the same note you again requested the 
dismissal of Messrs. Bliss and Masterman from my house, hut said you -woiild waive all 
further discussion on that matter, leaving it to my own sense of justice. I then 
believed that the demand would not he further pressed ; but while preparing my note 
of the 20th ultimo, giving my reasons for the course I felt it my duty to pursue, I was 
surprised and pained on receiving your note of the 19th, which was closely followed by 
those of the 21st and 23d, to observe a tone and tenor of an entirely different char- 
acter. 

This sudden change I have attributed to the strange and false declarations of Berges 
concerning me, and, if I am right in this surmise, I cannot wonder that, false as the 
declarations are, the government should have changed from confidence and regard to 
distrust and suspicion. But if the government has accepted my words in preference to 
those of a convicted traitor, I oheyish the hope that it will resume the position taken 
in your note of July 16, and leave me to pursue the only course that in my opinion will 
be approved by my government, by pubUo opinion, and by the family of nations. 

I avail myself of this occasion to give assurance of distinguished consideration. 

CHARLES A. WASHBUEN. 

His Honor GtrMESiNDO Bbnitez, 

Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



ExHiBrr B. 

Mr. Washbwm to President Lopez. 

United States Steamer Wasp, off Angostura, 

Faraguay Miver, September 12, 1868. 

Sir : When Captain Kirkland was about leaving this vessel yesterday to bid farewell 
to your excellency, I gave him a memorandum of certain things to which I requested 
him to call your attention. Captain Eirldand informs me that on reaching your head- 
quarters he found he had omitted to take this memorandum with hiin, and therefore 
was unable to comply fuUy with my request, having only given the paper a hasty 
perusal. I, therefore, take the liberty, at the moment of my departure, of deviating 
from diplomatic customs and sending a personal note directed to your excellency. In 
tills memorandum I suggested that he might show you a letter from General Webb, oiir 
minister in Eio, from -vmich it would appear that he had almost come to a rupture with 
that government, by reason of its refrisal to permit this vessel to pass above the squad- 
ron. This he had done on his own responsibility, without waiting for orders from 
the United States government, which, on hearing of the outrage, has doubtless taken 
the most energetic measures to enforce its rights and extricate its minister from a most 
frightful position. This letter you saw proves how much truth there was in the decla- 
rafion of your ex-minister for foreign affairs, Jos^ Berges, that I was in collusion with 
General Webb, and in the interest and pay of the Brazilians. 

I have in my possession several letters for Dr. Carreras, which I yesterday requested 
Captain Kirkland to deliver, but which he refused to do unless I would open them, lest 
he too should be accused of conveying treasonable correspondence. I herewith send 
the letters, however, as I do not believe that any treasonable correspondence has ever 
passed through my hands for or to anybody. In fact, I do not believe there has ever 
been any conspiracy. 

The declarations of Berges, your two brothers, Venancio and Benigno, and Sr. Urde- 
piUeta, as given in the notes of your two last ministers of foreign relations, in so far 
as they implicate me as having any knowledge of a conspiracy, are entirely false, and 
you know it ; and you know that not one of them would confirm or affirm the declara^ 
tion imputed to him if he were out of your power, but would deny it " in toto," and 
declare that he had never made it, or that he had done so imder torture. Declarations 
of that kind, your excellency ought to know, will have no weight outside of Paraguay. 
Not one word of them will be believed, and that aU may not be denied by them, you 
must not only kiU off all the persons who have made them, but all by whom they were 

Before finally leaving Paraguay, it is my duty to make my solemn protest agaiost the 
arrest of those two members of my legation. Porter Cornelius Bliss and George F. 
Masterman. Their arrest in the street, as they were going with me from the legation 
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to pass on board the steamer, -was as gross a violation of the law of nations as would 
have been their seizure by force in my house. It was an act not only against my gov- 
ernment, but against all civilized powers, and places Paraguay outside the pale of the 
family of nations, and for this act you wiU be regarded as a common enemy, one deny- 
ing allegiance to the laW of nations. 

You win also be regarded as a common enemy for having seized and made prisoners, 
and loaded with fetters, nearly all the foreigners in Paraguay, and afterwards entered 
their houses and taken away their money on the miserable pretext, that finding less m 
your treasury than you expected, those who had any money in the country must there- 
fore have robbed it from the government. 

Your threat to Captain Kirkland, on his first arrival, that you would keep me a pris- 
oner in the country, wiE be duly represented to my government, and I only wish to 
confirm his reply to you, that had you done so my government would have hunted you 
not only through all South America, but throughout aU Europe. 

Youi obedient servant, _ . ,„ . „.„-„^..-„„ 

CHAKLES A. WASHBURN. 

TTia Excellency Marshal Lopez, 

President of Faraguay. 



Exhibit C. 
Mr. Bliss to Mr. GoodfeXlow. 

Legation op the Untted States, 

Asuncion, September 7, 1868. 

My Deak Sir: Appreciating the friendly interest you have always shown in me, and 
the kindness with which you have aided my family to obtain news from me during my 
long detention in Paraguay, I think it proper to send you the present letter by Mr. 
Washburn, who will doubtless make known to you in detail the unprecedented events 
which have recently transpired here, affecting the rights of all neutral nations, and more 
especially involving an unexampled violation of the immunities of the American lega- 
tion, and of the treatment due to an accredited minister of the United States. - ' 

You will learn, sir, with surprise, that in common with hundreds of foreigners and 
natives, comprising almost aU the adult males of the country who were not bearing 
arms, I am accused of belonging to a conspiracy against the government of Marshal 
Lopez, with the additional aggravation respecting me that I am also charged with 
belonging to a secret committee, who have put tbeir hands to a compact to assassinate 
the marshal. You can readily judge of the probabilities of both accusations, and will 
easily believe me when I say that there is not even the slightest foundation for 
them, and that, so far from knowing of any conspiracy, I have grave doubts whether 
any has existed, notwithstanding all the acts of this government, and the so-called 
confessions of criminals, to be found in the published correspondence between Mr. 
Washburn and the minister of foreign affairs. This doubt is, I believe, common to all 
the persons belonging to the American legation. 

You wiU also see the herculean efforts which have been made by this government to 
fasten upon Mr. Washburn a complicity with the real or pretended revolutionary plot. 
You win see the false testimony which has been put into the mouths of prominent per- 
sons. Much of these statements is self-contradictory, and all of them conflict with 
each other upon the most essential points ; and lastly, they all have this in common, 
that they furnish no definite information concerning the organization, objects, means, 
and occasion of action, nor even who were to take the decisive steps ; besides, among 
so many revolutionary papers alluded to, apparently not one of that character has been 
seized by this government. 

But I have no need to discuss the matter further ; the truth is evident and will be 
recognized by every one in Buenos Ayres. I hope some decided action wUl proceed 
from the ministers of neutral nations in Buenos Ayres, though I can scarcely hope 
that any such action can benefit me, as I am already declared guilty by the govern- 
ment, although not having the slightest idea of the nature of the testimony, necessarily 
false or forged, which has been or will be produced against me. 

All persons in this legation have passed the last two months, since the extradition of 
myself and Mr. Masterman was demanded, in a state of continual agitation, alternat- 
ing between hope and despondency, and following the course of the correspondence, 
which, on the part of this goverpment, has steadily gone from bad to worse. 

I desire to bear the strongest testimony to the fact that, as to aU the statements 
implicating Mr. Washburn m the conspiracy, there is not one of whose truth I have any 
knowledge, and most of them I know to be false. I also wish to bear witness to the 
unswerving constancy with which he has insisted upon the rights of legation, and 
done for me aU that could bo axipropriate under the ciroumstances. Whatever may 
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bappen.to me, I can meet my fate witli a stout heart and perfect confidence in the 
Groat Aroliitect of the universe, Imowing that my Eedeemer liveth. I have written 
at large to my family. ' 

Accept my gratitude for favors received from you and Mrs. GoodfeUow, to whom I 
send my love, and regards to all inquiring fllends. 
Yours most truly, 

„ ,„ „ POETEE C. BLISS. 

Eev. Wn.T.TAM Goodfellow. 



Exhibit D. 

Mr. Bliss to Mr. Davis. 

Legation of the United States, 

Asuncion, September 10, 1868. 

Deae Sir : You will learn from Mr. "Wasliburn of the queer doings that have heen 
going on here for two months past, or, at all events, will learn enough about it from 
the newspapers. I never thought to be accused of " high treason" by any government 
under the sun ; for, being a musical genius, as you are aware, I am clearly not fit for 
"treasons, stratagems, and spoils." Whatever comes of the affair, I desire to bear 
testimony to the persistent efforts of Mr. Washburn to save myself and Mr. Master- 
■man, my fellow-rascal, (as the official correspondence of the ministry here politely 
designate us.) Mr. Washburn had like to have shared the fate of the hero of his own 
novel, if the United States gunboat Wasp had not very opportunely come to his rescue. 
As it is, he escapes "by the skin of his teeth," after aU possible obstacles have been 
put in the way of his departure. The Wasp is now lying but a league below here, but 
is not allowed to come up. I suppose Mr. AVashburn will leave to-day, and I shall 
immediately bo nabbed by the 20 or 30 " guardians " who have kindly " looked after me " 
for the last two months. 

I hope for relief from our government in three or four months ; that is, if it don't 
come too late for any practical purpose, so far as I am concerned. 

Please give my best regards to General Webb and his family. I hope Mr. Washburn 
will arrange all little matters between us ; please give him any letters or keepsakes of 
any little value for my family that I left in a trunk with you. I accompany some liaes 
for Mrs. Davis. 

Yours, faithfully, 

POETEE C. BLISS. 

Geo. N. Davis, Esq. 



Exhibit E. 
Mr. Bliss to Mr. Washburn. 

Sbptembek 11, 1868. 

Sir: Finding myself at length relieved from the restraint which your excellency has 
80 long exercised over my will, I caunot'do less than express freely and spontaneously 
the important part which your excellency has taken in the revolution in wliich you 
have involved many persons, and among them myself. I have declared (feeling deeply, 
because I would like to avoid such a scandal to your excellency, but following out the 
truth) that your excellency has been the soul of the revolution ; and if this deed now 
appears to the light of heaven, confessed to by all its accomplices, to whom does it owe its 
existence save to your excellency, who has continued its direction up to a very recent 
period? I consider myself, therefore, completely absolved from the promise which 
your excellency extorted from me yesterday in your office not to reveal your proceed- 
ings, old or new. Even your brilliant speculations with the company of Hopkins, for 
which your excellency ought to pocket a hundi-ed and odd thousands of iiatacones, have 
been put in evidence, as also the gilded pUl you made Polidoro and Octaviano swallow, 
as also the Marqms of Caiias, at the time of your excellency's celebrated visit of media- 
tion in March, last year. 

The object of this letter is to say to you that I have determined to request from your 
excellency the delivery to the bearer of my historical manuscripts which involve a 
comjiromise with this government, and which are, without reason, in deposit with your 
excellency, you having taken possession of them during my illness last year, and 
because I have forgotten to demand them of you. They consist, as your eycellency 
well knows, of a voluminous history of Paraguay till the year 1810, and some 2,000 
pages, or more, of notes in Spanish on more recent epochs, with the chroiiology up to 
our days. 

2pi 
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Also, I beg that your excellency -will have the goodness to send me the three letters 
■written by express order of your excellency, for your justification regarding the afi^irs 
of the revolution, of which one is addressed to the New York World, another to Eev. 
Wm. T. GoodfeUow, in Buenos Ayres, and the last to my father, Henry Bliss, of New 
York. ,, . 

The truth having been fully displayed, these letters cannot serve your excellency tor 
any object, and, since they are false, it suits me no longer to keep the mygtery of 
hypocrisy, and for your own honor your excellency ought to comply strictly with these 
my demands. 

I do not exact from you the English manuscripts which your excellency made me 
write in a spirit inimical to Paraguay, since these are the property of your excellency ; 
but I advise you, as a friend, not to attempt to fight against the evidence given by infi- 
nite witnesses. 

I take advantage of the occasion to salute your excellency with distinguished esteem 
and appreciation. 

^•^ PORTER C. BLISS. 

His ExceUency Hon. Chakles A. Washburn, 

United States Minister Besident. 



Exhibit F. 
Mr. Washhum to tlie British minister. 

Buenos Ayres, Septemler 24, 1868. 

Sir : When I left Paraguay on the 12th instant, I regret to inform your excellency that 
nearly aU the foreigners in that country, including several of your countrymen, were 
in prison, and as I am the only person beyond the reach of President Lopez's power who 
has any personal knowledge of their situation, it seems to be my duty to give any infor- 
mation I possess to the representatives of the different foreign governments, that 
knowing the condition of their unfortunate countrymen, they may take such action as 
may seem most proper in order to extricate them from their terrible situation. Unless 
speedy action is taken, there may be none left to tell the tale of their annihilation 1 

To give an idea, therefore, of the situation there, and of the dangers and horrors to 
which all foreigners in that country are subjected or exposed, I propose to give a brief 
narrative of the events that have transpired since the 21st of February last. On the 
evening of that day, on returning from a duck-shooting, " paseo," I learned that several 
Brazilian iron-clads had passed Humaita, and were on the way to the capital. On 
reaching my house, I was informed that the minister for foreign affairs, Jos(5 Berges, 
had sent an xu-gout request for me to visit him at his office. I immediately comphed, 
when the mmister told me that the Brazilian squadron having passed Humaita, and 
being already half way to Asuncion, the government had ordered an evacuation of 
the city, and had declared it a military point. He also said, the capital was to be 
removed to Luque, a little village some ten mUes from Asuncion, and that he had invited 
me to visit him, in order that I might have such accommodations provided for me, at or 
near Luque, as I might select. 1 rSplied that, whoever else might obey the order of 
evacuation, I, certainly, should not. My legation was, for the time, the territory of the 
United-States, and I should remain in it, giving such protection as my house and flag 
could afford, to all who chose to resort to it. I told Senor Berges also, that the govern- 
ment had no right to compel the foreigners to abandon their houses and property ; that 
if they chose to remain and defend it, taking the risk of exposure to a bombardment of 
the town, they had a right to d<j so. He dissented entirely from this view, and on 
returning to my house, I found it fuU of people, who were anxiously waiting to learn 
if I would remaiin in the capital or not. I told them that I should stay, and many more 
than my house could accommodate asked permission to remain within the legation. I 
told them that I could not give them all shelter, but if they chose to deposit their 
valuables in my house, I woiSd receive them, but always subject to their own risk; I 
should give no receipts for anything. 

The same evening and the next day people came rushing in in large nvimbers bringing 
their trunks and boxes, and several iron safes, all of which were deposited in the different 
rooms of the legation. The next day j)eople were hurrying terror-stricken from the 
towns I not from fear of the Brazilians, but of a worse enemy, and towards evening 
several English came to my house and asked me to permit tiiem with their families to 
occupy certain vacant rooms in the rear of my legation. As they were all in the gov- 
ernment employ, I suggested that it would be more prudent for them t" get permission 
to do so from the authorities. They accordingly asked and obtained the permission, 
and on the following morning they came with their families, 21 persons in all, and took 
shelter in the legation. The following morning Dr. Antonio do las Carreras, who was 
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the former head of the Oriental government, and a most hitter enemy of the Brazilians, 
fearing lest if he fell into the hands of the alUes he would he treated as was Leandro 
Gomez after the fall of Paysandu, came to my house and asked for shelter. He was 
accompanied hy Francisco Rodriguez Larreta, who wont to Paraguay as secretary of 
legation with Dr. Vasquez Sagastumo, the Oriental minister resident in 1864, and I 
gave them a cordial welcome, and they remained with me till July 13. At the time 
we all thought that the war was virtually over, and that within a few days Asuncion 
would he in the hands of the Brazilians. Such was the universal wish of everybody, 
Paraguayans 'and foreigners alike. On the 24th the iron-clads approached Asuncion,,, 
which was defended by a little fort having but one gun of sufficient caliber to do any' 
harm to monitors or iron-clads, .and this one so badly mounted, as I was informed after- 
wards, that it could not he depressed so as to be of any service. As the Brazilians 
approached this fort they began firing at it, but without injuring it. The fort replied 
with some half a dozen shots to some thirty-five or forty from the iron-clads, when the 
latter, for some reason inexplicable to me, turned back and went away. No harm was 
done to the fort, and very little to the town. One shot struck the new palace of the 
president, but the damage done to it was very triiiing. We then supposed that the 
iron-clads would soon return reinforced, hut week passed after week, and month after 
month, and we could learn nothing of what was going on at the seat of the war. Sup- 
posing that Lopez was shut up within his intrenchments around Humaita, and that it 
would be impossible for him to escape with any considerahle portion of his army, we 
thought the duration of the war was only a question of time, a few days, more or less. 
Thus things remained with us till, on tide 1st of April, we learned for the first time 
that Lopez had abandoned Paso Pucu, and had reached and passed the Tebiouari 
-ndth the larger part of his army. Thus the end of the war seemed to he indefi- 
nitely postponed. Our situation in Asuncion was extremely disagreeable, as it was 
impossible to obtain many things elsewhere regarded as necessaries of life. 

The town was completely deserted, save only that more or less people were permitted 
to come in occasionally to carry away things that, in their first fright and hurry, they 
were unable to do. Some incidents occurred which showed that the government, or' 
rather Lopez, for Lopez is the government, did not approve of my keeping so many 
people in my legation, and therefore all who had not been recognized as belonging to 
it thought it prudent not to venture into the streets. But considering the circum- 
stances, we passed the time more pleasantly than could have heen expected. Carreras 
and Rodriguez were most agreeable and intelligent gentlemen, and Mr. Bliss was an 
encyclopedia of knowledge on almost every subject. Our Paraguay servant was able 
to obtain for us all the beef, mandioca, maize, chickens, and eggs required, and some- 
times a duck or a turkey ; the cana of the country could also be obtained at double the 
price of Martell's best brandy. But the gloom seemed to be darkening every day over 
the country ; scarcely ever did a person come to my house to carry away anything de- 
posited there, but he had to teU of other foreigners arrested and taken in fetters to the 
president's headquarters at San Fernando. What it all meant no one could divine — 
there was a terrible mystery about it. At length, however, about the 1st of May, I 
received notice that the United States steamer Wasp had come up as far as Curupaiti 
to take me away, and was there detained by the allied squadron. I knew that Lopez 
did not wish me to leave Paraguay, that he, like everybody else, was V£ry anxious for 
me to remain. The foreigners of all nations were especially desirous that I should 
wait to the end of the war, and many of the better class of Paraguayans, those ha^^ng 
most to lose, were exceedingly importunate that I should stay to give them the protec- 
tion of my flag at the last extremity. Of these the mother of the President was one of 
the most solicitous. I told them all that I would not abandon them ; that I would 
endure privations and loss to give them any protection in my power, and that if a suc- 
cessor did not come to take my place, or imperative orders from my government to 
return home, I would stand by them* to the last. I know also, or at least had no doubt 
that if I had proposed to go away and had asked Loyez for means of conveyance to 
pass through the allied lines to embark on the Wasp, fie would not have granted my 
request. I therefore wrote to the commander of the Wasp that if he did not come 
above the squadron my family could not get aboard of his steamer, and I therefore 
urged him very strongly to force the blockade. My great object was to get my wife 
and child out of the country, and if the Wasp was once above the mihtary hues I could 
go or not with or without the permission or favor of his exceUency Marshal Lopez, if 
on the arrival of the steamer it should appear to be my duty to do so. I was disposed, 
however, to remain, as I knew that if I left I should carry with me the last hope of 
hundreds or thousands. They all seemed to think that in any contingency my house 
and person would be inviolate, I did not fully share this opinion, but I nevertheless 
thought if I could get my family away so much would be gained, and then it would be 
my duty to remain. With this view I went down to San Fernando, to see President 
Lopez and confer with him in regard to the passage of the Wasp above the Brazilian 
squadron. I found him reserved, and though evidently he desired that the Wasp 
should come through, and before leaving to return to Asuncion he promised to forward 
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my letter to Capt. Kirkland by flag of truce, and gave me letters to inclose to his com- 
manders at Humaita, and Curupaiti, to allow the T/asp to pass -without molestation. 
In my conversations "with Lopez, he expressed great dissatisfaction that I had admitted 
so many persons into my house. My communication to Captain Kirtland heing dis- 
patched, I returned to Asuncion. The Wasp, however, did not at that time go above 
the squadron, and we were then all left in uncertainty whether or not anything would 
come to our rescue ere it was too late. The arrests of foreigners continued, but for 
what object or for what offense no ono could imagine. The few people I saw were 
more frightened and shy than ever. Nothing, however, of importance occurred till, on 
the 16th of June, we were surprised by the appearance of the acting Portugese con- 
sul, Jo8(5 Maria Leite Pereira, and his mfe, who came to ask the protection of my house 
and flag. Of the events that followed this I refer you for information to the corre- 
spondence already published. First, the government desired to know if the said Leite 
Pereira was in my house. I replied in the affirmative, but denied the right of the gov- 
ernment to question me as to the persons in my legation, and that, if it knew or sus- 
pected any obnoxious person to be within it, a speciiic allegation of his offense must be 
made before I should be under obUgations to send him away. Some two weeks passed 
after the first call for him was made before it was repeated, and, in the meanwhile, we 
all began to cherish the hope that he would not be molested. His whole offense, so far 
as I knew then, or know now, was the crime, which among civilized men would be 
considered venial, if not meritorious, of spending all his own money, and aH he could 
borrow, to relieve the prisoners who fell into the hands of Lopez, relying on them or 
their respective governments to repay him after the war. On the morning of his com- 
ing to my house, however, he had received notice that his consular character would no 
longer be respected, and as he had previously been cautioned that Lopez was badly 
affected towards him, he considered the withdrawal of his exequatur as but a prelude 
to imprisonment, irons, and starvation ; he, therefore, fled with his wife to the United 
States legation, hoping to find shelter and protection. It was accorded him without 
hesitation, though regarded by me as an unwise and imprudent step on his part. On 
•the 11th of July,liowever, the dream of security was dispelled by the receipt of the letter 
from the acting minister of foreign relations, Gumesindo Benitez, in which the govern- 
ment demanded the dismissal on the following day not only of Leite Pereira, but of 
everybody else in my house that did not belong to the legation. Pereira and the En- 
glish left accordingly, though " I told them all that I did not send them away, and that 
if they chose to remain they might do so, and I would never deliver up one of them 
until some specific crime was afleged against them." They aU thought, however, it 
was best for them to go, and the English requested me to go and see Colonel Fernan- 
dez, the military commander at Asuncion, the men offering to resume work in the 
arsenal, and requesting to be advised of the points to which the women and children 
would be sent. The house was surrounded by as many as forty policemen, and the 
English were afraid of being taken immediately to prison. Fernandez, however, 
pledged me his word of honor that they should not be molested by the police, but 
should be well treated, and said the men would be again taken into the service, on con- 
dition of making new contracts. The men had made the offer only because they 
thought it better to go to work than go to prison. They accordingly left the legation, 
in the afternoon, and were directed to the railway station, where they were most mis- 
erably provided for, notwithstanding that Fernandez had pledged his word of honor 
that they should be well treated. They remained in that situation for about a week, 
when they disappeared, and I know not what has become of them. I have heard that 
the women and children were sent to a villag e about four leagues from Asuncion, 
called San Lorenzo, and that the men had, like most of the other foreigners in Para- 
guay, been taken in irons to the army headquarters. Leite Pereira left about five p. 
m. of the same day, and was arrested as soon as got into the street. Of his subsequent 
fate I know nothing. On the same day I wrote a letter to Benitez, advising him that 
the Portuguese consul and the English had left voluntarily, but that as no charge had 
been made against Carrcras or Rodriguez, and they preferred to stay in the legation, 
and as such was also my wish, I presumed no objection would be made to it. By sun- 
rise, however, the next morning I received another letter still more urgent, demanding 
that they should leave my house by one o'clock of that day. Still no specific charge 
was made against them, and I told them that they might go or stay as they thought 
best, but that they would have the protection of my house and flag until they were 
taken by force, or till some direct crime was laid to their charge. They both said that 
if I would promise to remain till the end of the war, they would not deliver themselves 
up, as it was impossible for any specific charge to be brought against them, and they 
did not believe that Lopez would venture to take them out of the legation by force. 
But I could not promise to remain to the fend of the war, and they, therefore, said it 
was better that they should go at once than to enrage Lopez by remaiidng, when at 
last they would probably fall into his inercUess clutches. They accordingly left at 12 
m. of the 13th of July, but not till I had shown them my letter of the same date to 
Benitez, in which I gave my reasons for believing that the government could have 
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nothing serious against them, and that, in regard to Rodriguez, even if it had, they 
had no right to touch him, as he was entitled to diplomatic unmnnities. 

This letter I sent the same afternoon to Benitez, and as all were then gone who did 
not belong to the legation, I thought that I shoiild he left to a dismal peace. Before 
night, however, oame another letter demanding that I should likewise send away two 
members of my legation, P. C. Bhss and G. F. Masterman, whose names as such had 
long before been given in to the ministry for foreign affairs. 

At this point I made a stand, as you will see by the published correspondence, and 
by fencing and fighting to the best of my ability, saying some flattering things about 
Lopez, I kept them with me till my final departure. I admit that 1 purposely pro- 
longed the correspondence in the hope of saving these two men. They were arrested, 
however, as they started to accompany me to the steamer, at the moment of leaving 
the legation, taken by force from my side, and their subsequent fate may be guessed 
at from what I shall hereafter relate. 

May none ever know the uncertainty of the last two months and a-half of my life 
in Paraguay. To see men with whom one has had the most friendly relations for 
months, with whom one has discussed questions of history and politics every day, 
varying the monotony of the days with billiards and of the evenings with whist, and yet 
to feel that these very men with whom one was talking over the situation might be in 
irons in one hour and shot within twenty-four; certainly, you wUl allow this was 
enough to render even the sleep of a brave man fitful and uneasy, and of a man like 
me, without such pretensions, utterly inadequate to "knit up the raveled sleeve of 
care." And uj) to this time, we had not the least idea of what it was all about. No 
such word as treason or conspiracy had, to my knowledge, ever been heard in my 
house. What could Lopez want? Was it his plan to kill off all foreigners, that no one 
may be left to teU the story of his euormitieg? Did he seek to blot out the record of 
his crimes ? If so, the minister was no safer than the other members of the legation. But 
as Bliss and Masterman were not taken for several weeks after the departure of Car- 
reras and Rodriguez, we gradually got into a more normal state. The conducjfc of per- 
sons accused in the time of the lYench revolution, whose levity in the prospect of 
death seems incredible, appeared to us, as we often remarked, no longer strange ; but 
to the credit of Bliss and Masterman, though not to myself, as I did not consider my 
danger as great as theirs, I will say, we scoffed at the dangers before us, and talked, 
joked and laughed as freely as though we had nothing to fear. At this point I may 
remark that, from the time that Leite Pereira came to my house, it was always sur- 
rounded by at least a dozen policemen, and that frequently on looking out in front I 
have counted more than that number on one side. Probably fifty men, who might 
otherwise have been in the army, were kept night and day to watch me and the 
members of my legation. In the meanwhile we could hear scarcely anything of what 
was going on. With the exception of the consuls, who occasionally came in from 
Luque, no one ever came to my house, and my Paraguayan servants, if they learned 
anything, feared to tell it. I did learn, however, that about the time that the great 
sweep was made from my house, the brother of the President, Venancio Lox^ez, was 
carried off in irons to the army headquarters. His other brother, Benigno, had been 
called below long before, and when I visited his excellency at San Fernando, in the early 
part of May, Don Benigno and the minister of foreign, affairs, Berges, were both close 
prisoners, as was the President's brother-in-law, Satumino Bedoya. The old vice-pres- 
ident, Sanchez, who had previously been a prisoner, was Jhen allowed to leave his 
house, but neither he nor any Paraguayans dared approach me or be seen with me. 

For a time we feared it was the intention of Lopez to out the throats of aU the for- 
eigners, as we knew but little of any arrests at that time of Paraguayans. If they 
were arrested they were taken off so quietly that we might or might not hear anything 
of it for weeks or months. But while the English who had been in the legation were 
detained in the railway station, the train came in one night at midnight full of pris- 
oners. The English could see nothing, as no light was allowed in the station, but the 
clanking of the cliains and the sighs and groans of the prisoners as they were forced 
from the cars and driven forward towards the bank of the river, were distinctly audi- 
ble. They were all embarked in a steamer f6r San Kernando before daylight. A few 
days after I learned that this crowd of prisoners was almost entirely composed of Par- 
aguayans ; that nearly every man in the new capital, the judges, clerks, accountants, 
and aU save the chief of police, Sanabria, a man eminently distinguished for his bru- 
tality, Benitez and the vice-president, were the only ones left there, besides policemen 
and soldiers ; that there was a gloom over the place, so deep and funereal-like, that the 
women and children scarcely ventured out of their houses, and if they did, it was with 
fear, as if they had just felt the shock of an earthquake, and were in dread of another. 
For more than fifty years the country has been a Dionysius gallery. It was always 
the poUcy of Fraucia, and of Carlos Antonio Lopez, that everything said should reach 
the car of " El Supremo." But in the worst days of Prancia the government was mild 
and patei-nal compared with what it has been under this younger Lopez. People have 
been thrown into prison not only for saying things perfectly innocent, and for not 
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reporting -what they have heard, but also for the crime of not reportiug what they 
have not heard. It is made the duty of everybody to be a spy on everybody else, and 
woe to him whose ears are not open to everv word spoken in his presence. 

The arrest of all the civil magistrates indicated that it was not the foreigners alone 
that had made themselves obnoxious to Lopez. But what it was all for, no ouo m my 
house, as I yet firmly believe, had the least idea. The published correspondence, how- 
ever, will show that about the 18th or 20th of July, the government suspected, or effected 
to suspect a conspiracy ; alleging that ex-Minister Berges was a traitor, and was in 
collusion with the enemy, and that under my official seal I had transmitted the corre- 
spondence to and fro between the conspirators. I must refer you to the jjublished cor- 
respondence, to show how they undertook to connect me with the conspiracy ; or at 
least, as knowing that a revolutipn was in contemplation. At first it would seem that 
they v/ore so confident of implicating me, that they began to publish the correspondence, 
but alter receiving my letter of the 11th of August, in which I showed so many contra- 
dictions in the declarations that had been made by the accused— probably imder tor- 
ture—that they suspended furtlier publications. But it was not in the nature of Lopez 
to show any magnanimity, or even justice, by acknowledging he had been led into 
error by false depositions. Men who know him would as soon accuse him of ordinary 
courage, as of magnanimity, and he never was accused of that, except in his own 
" Semanario," of which he is virtually the editor. During all this war, Lopez has never 
exposed himself to any personal danger ; he has never on a single occasion risked him- 
self in any battle, and while he was at Paso Pucu he had an immense cave or rather 
house, with walls of earth over 20 feet thick, from which he never ventured for weeks 
together ; and at the same time that his orgau was filled " ad nauseam" with accounts 
of the great Lopez leading, with dauntless valor, his legions to victory, he was sitting 
quaking and quivering in his cave a&aid to venture out lest a ball might reach him. 
On one occasion, some two years ago, when he was out with his bishop and his staff, a 
shell struck at a distance of half a-mile or more from his excellency. Instantly the 
brave Lopez turned and ran like a scared sheep, with his staff, including the bishop, 
after him, the latter losing his hat as he fled affrighted after his chief. This is the only 
instance known of his ever having been in personal danger ; he has not even the vulgar 
merit of personal courage, nor has he any other. His tirmness, carried to obstinacy, is 
the result of personal fear. Many persons, his own people who have escaped from his 
power, and whose families have been tortured and otherwise persecuted to death, have 
sent messages to him threatening to kill him at sight should they ever meet him ; he 
therefore dares not treat with the enemy, for so many have sworn to pursue him, the 
world will not afford him a refuge if he once has no army between him and his enemies ; 
he knows the country to be lost and ruined ; he has no navy, and, in my opinion, not 
more than one-fifth of the land forces of the enemy. Why the latter do not attack him 
and put an end to the war I do not know ; but they do not do so, and the war may not 
end for a long time. Lopez has recently said he expected to be compelled soon to fall 
back from the river, and then he would retire into the mountains, driving everybody, 
foreigners and Paraguayans alike, before him. In that case, at the rate the allies have 
been going on for the last two years, it will not be long before he wiU be unable to present 
as strong a front to his enemies as he did when they landed above the Tebicuari — viz., 
one man to watch the telegraph. 

It was not, however, tUl August that I heard, besides the conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment, that there had been a great robbery of the public treasury. Of the particu- 
lars of this robbery I could never learn anything — neither did I ever have any knowledge 
of the details of the plan of the conspiracy. It was said in one of Benitez's letters that 
Mr. Bliss, a member of my legation, had signed a paper, with others, m which they had 
engaged to assassinate President Lopez. I knew tliat was false, or, at least, had no 
doubt that it was so, and defied them to produce any such paper ; but they never showed 
it. They never gave me any clue as to the manner of the conspiracy or how the revo- 
lution was to be effected, and I do not believe to this day that anything of the kind was 
ever attempted. The declarations of the prisoners prove nothing except the merciless 
cruelties of Lopez, for it is Itnown that he freely employs the torture. He loads his 
prisoners with heavy fetters, somatimes two, three or lour pair, and besides flogs them, 
if they do not give the testimony he requires, till they die. 

The only explanation I can give in regard to the robbery of the treasury is this : 
since Lopez came into power he has never had a competent bookkeeper in his employ, 
and viiry probably has never known tiU recently how much money had been left by 
his predecessor. He has been spending largely ever since, and probably no accurate 
account has ever been kept of the amount paid out according to his order. After the 
city was evacuated, however, in February, he probably had occasion to count his money, 
aL i found a largo hole in the bottom of his treasury. This discoverj' was not probably 
made till some months after the removal to Luque, as about the mouth of June we 
found that all those foreigners who had made any money during the past years, and 
were most likely to have any in their houses, were arrested and sent below Among 
them were English, French, Italians, Spaniards, Germans, and Portuguese. The plan 
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of Lopez appears to bo to get tlais money into his hands, and then, by torture or threats, 
to extort confessions of being either oouspu-ators or plunderers of the treasury. On 
these confessions they will probably be executed on the precautionary principle of foot- 
pads and other murderers that " dead men tell no tales." How Lopez expects to escape 
with the money thus obtained, I do not know. Perhaps he thinks that some neutral 
gunboat will take him and his plunder away at the last moment. But I here give 
notice that the money thus taken does not belong to Lopez. It is the property of citi 
zeus of those powers that are able to pursue it and return it to its rightful owners. 

Your exoellencyj as all the world, probably wonders how it is, if Lopez be the char 
acter I have described him, that he is served so faithfully and bravely. It is entirely 
through fear, for save and except a few of the most wUliug instruments of his cruelties, 
like ms favorite mistress, his bishop, Luis Caminoa, Sanabria, and a few others, who 
have evinced most alacrity in doing his bloody work, there is, not a man, woman, or 
child, (I do not except either hismomer, sister, or brothers,) who would not thank God 
if he would take him to another world, where his deserts could be more adeq^uately 
rewarded. 

Why, then, do the Paraguayans fight so bravely? It is not becau^ of their superior 
courage nor of their devotion to Lopez. That they are a brave and enduring people, 
cannot be denied. But the reason why they fight so desperately 'is this, that according 
to Lopez's system of discipline, there is always more danger in giving way than in going 
on. He has no confidence in his troops, and always seems to act under the belief that 
they would desert if they could get a chance. He therefore, in going into battle, 
advances his first lines with orders to fight to the death. A little in the rear is a smaller 
tody with orders to shoot down the first man who gives way or attempts to desert. 
BeMud these are still others with orders to bring down any one in front who does not 
fight to the death, and behind those again are others with Kke instructions, until at last 
the threads are all gathered in the hands of Lopez. If in spite of all these precautions a 
point is carried by the enemy, his unhappy officers who survive are shot and the men 
decioaated. Under this system he has lost at least 100,000 men, probably more than 
the Brazilians, and yet this system, though it has not left 6,000 able-bodied men in the 
country, ha* kept from three to six times as many of the allied forces at bay. 

The country, however, is entirely denuded of its male population. All the ploughing, 
planting, and sowing, is done by women ; women must yoke the oxen, do the butcher- 
ing, and all the other work usually done by men. There are many women also with 
the army, to do the labor of men, and thus relieve the troops, but none, I believe, are 
forced to bear arms. 

The next news that we shall probably hear from Lopez is, that he has retired with 
lis whole army to the mountains, and that he has driven every man, woman, and child 
before him. Had not the Wasp arrived till a month later, I have no doubt that I should 
have been forced to do the same. To the last moment Lopez hesitated whether 
to keep me a prisoner or not ; he wants no one to survive him capable of teUitig the 
world of his enormities, and of all those whose declarations have been given in the 
correspondence lately published, not one will be allowed to escape, nor will any of 
those persons before whom they were made. For once beyond the reach of Lopez, they 
w^ould declare that they had never made them, or had made them under torture. 

Since arriving in this city I have seen a letter that was brought by the Wasp, evi- 
dently written at the dictation of Lopez, in which some details are given of the nature 
of the plot or conspiracy. This is the first information I had of the kind of plot that 
had been discovered, and the absurdity of the whole thing convinces me more strongly 
than ever that there never has been any j)lot or conspiracy at all. 

How long is this war to last ? For more than a year and a half I have believed that 
Lopez would not hold out for two mouths longer ; but I had no idea how slowly some 
people could move, if they resolutely set themselves not to fight. 

With the hope that the war would end shortly, I remained a year longer than 
I intended, very much against my interest, and suffering great discomfort. I believed 
that at the final catastrophe I could be of great service, especially to the foreigners, 
and had Asuncion been taken in February, when the iron-olads went up there, as we 
then expected it would be, I should doubtless have been able to save the lives of many, 
who now will never see their native land again. But when all of them had been killed 
1 r made prisoners, and nobody, native or foreigner, dared come near my house, and I 
was utterly powerless to do any service for anybody, I thought it time to obey the orders 
of my government and return to the United States. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHAELES A. WASHBURN. 

His ExceUenoy Hon. William Stuart, 

Ser Britannic Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary, Buenos Ayres. 
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Exhibit G. 

pabagitat— detailed account op the atrocities of lopez — previous eef0rt8 

confirmed. 

Asuncion, January 12, 1869. 

Dear Sm : What shall I write to you ? Paper, ink, and letters, are only means for ghort 
and incomplete communications, and my heart is so ftiU, I have so much to tell yoti, 
there are so extremely many intrigues to tmcover, such im incredible complex of Jesuit- 
ism, baseness, lowness, falsehood, assassination, all sort of crimes, and badly used gov- 
ernmental skill to bring to the daylight, that I fear it is hardly possible to give to the 
world the proof of the baseness and the clever play of which we foreigners in Paraguay 
have been subject these last ten months. It is impossible to do us justice for two rea- 
sons — ^because there are far too many acts of barbarism to be able to mention them ; and 
secondly, they are so nicely and skillfully enveloped and put under the shape of justice 
and humanity, that we can hardly expect the world to be ready to believe the truth. 
It would be necessary to discover the motive of all this clever Jesuiticil play and 
aesassinations, which the Paraguayan government used during the last year ; motives 
which I cannot explain, and of whioh 1 only have the full persuasion that all is false- 
hood and baseness. 

I perfectly understand, and I find it quite natural and logical, that until this moment 
there are politicians who admire and defend the actions of the Paraguayan government, 
and condemn these poor sufferers who had to lose their lives, fortunes and honor during 
the last ten months ; but this mistake is only to be excused, as the world knows nothing 
at all about Paraguayan affairs, and what they believe to know is only a very clever 
falsehood, which this government understood and spread over the world. 

I suppose you know by this time that Asuncion is in the hands of the allied army 
since the 1st of January, and as I write from that place you will see I have the fortune 
to be with them. I asked several people about yon, and I have learned nothi n g except 
some vague information of your having gone to Washington, and what I most deeply 
lament, and ahout what I feel very, very sorry, is that I have been informed by several 
people that you got into difficulties with the United States government about the clever 
but miserable tricks the Paraguayan government played you. But, my dear sir, I have 
confidence time will clear all these errors, and if I was in your place I would feel quite 
easy, and even tell my adversaries that they are perfectly right to condemn you, because 
they could not do otherwise with the wrong information they only could have, and with 
the apparently nicely-fitted accusations of the correspondence between you and Benitez. 
I say that your adversaries have quite wrong information, or, perhaps, better said, no 
information at all, because I find here, at the very head, people of the allied army, that 
are entirely ignorant of the extent of cruelties and falsehood to which this place is sub- 
jected. I wish to God, therefore, and I hope that soon everything will come to the 
daylight, and then, dear sir, there could not he a man to blame you ; but there are many 
who are deeply obliged to your kindness, to your humanity, to your good-wiU and 
assistance, and, more than all, to the straightforward defense of the principle of rigt*. 
Until now, I have not seen newspapers, and the information I got about yon is very 
uncertain, so I hope you are aU right, and enjoy a better and happy life after so many 
sufferings. 

I will tell yon now how I came to the allied army, but I am sorry that I must bo very 
brief, as otherwise I never could finish, because the sufferings, bad treatment, and false- 
hood to which I had been subjected for the last three months have been by far too many. 

You know very well that I have always been very highly estimated by the Para^ 
guayan government and all officials, and it had been so until the 23d of October last 
year when I was taken prisoner and sent to the army. My imprisonment is another 
specimen of rudeness — to use the most direct word for such an action — because they 
accused me of the same dramatic piece of revolution, by means of which spectacle they 
put out of the way so many innocent people before me. Now, look here, dear sir, how 
aU that came. At the beginning, of October arrived very near Asuncion a French and 
an Italian gunboat, and the consuls took steps to arrange the departure of their respect- 
ive subjects. At the same time appeared an advice (notice) in the official paper, the 
Semanario, that the Paraguayan government never had put difficulties in the way of the 
departure of foreigners. I considered this a fine occasion to retire to Europe, and put 
myself in communication with the Italian consul, asking him to put me on board of the 
vessel of his nation. After having arranged this, I went to the Paraguayan minister, 
Luis Caminos, and told him that 1 should like to retire to Europe, in case the Paraguayan 
government did not find it inconvenient. I was so happy to bo told by the minister 
that there was no inconvenience at all on the part of the Paraguayan government, and 
that he would write down immediately to arrange about the vessel and to send me my 
passport. With these favorable promises, and m the glorious hope to spend a happy 
Christmas at home, after so many years of privations and sufferings, I went home to my 
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country house in Eecoleta, full of hope and new plans for the future ; packed up my 
baggage and a few thousand dollars, the earnings of hard work in Paraguay. The next 
morning, the 23d of October, I went as regularly to Asuncion to arrange everything 
there for a quick departure, but, incredible to believe, at 1 o'clock I got arrested by an 
officer and police sergeant at my office, and immediately transported on horseback to 
the majoria of the army in Las Lomas, near Vilieta. All my demonstrations to visit 
first my house to provide me with clothes and money were useless, and I soon convinced 
myseK that I had to obey my sergeant as blindly as he had to obey his orders. 

I must pass over a detailed description of all the suflerings which I had during two 
months of imprisonment : hunger, tlnrst, filth, insults, sun, rain, living and sleeping in 
the open air, with the legs in stocks, without protection against heat and rain. But I 
must mention more particularly what is caUed the Paraguayan tribunal of justice. 

Twenty-four hours after my arrival in Las Lomas, I was brought by four soldiers 
under arms to a hut where there were sitting three captains. After a formal inquiry of 
my name, profession, religion, and nationality, I was told to lay down an oath that all I 
should say before that tribunal would be the pure truth. After having done this, I was 
inquired of if I knew why I had been taken prisoner, which question I answered that 
I had not the slightest idea. 

During all this time one of the officers most eagerly studied the Semanario, and then 
afterward left the room and did not appear again. 

After having denied the knowledge of the motives of my imprisonment, the speaker 
of the remaining two captains warned me severely not to go on in that way, and that I 
had much better confess at once all my guilt, because the tribunal knew everything, 
and there were more than a hundred proofs against me that I had been one of the heads 
of the revolution. 

There I learned for the first. time that they considered me as a partner of that imagi- 
nary revolution, of which I knew just as little as all the others who have lost their 
lives, being forced to state and affirm to have been partners to such a revolution. It is 
quite natural that such a malicious accusation will put the most deliberate man into a 
certain state of excitement, and I began to defend myself, stating that I was ready to 
fece any man and any statement against me ; but instead of entering into the points of 
my defense, or only listening to them, I was repeatedly warned to consider that I was 
not in a grog-shop, or in a billiard-room, or theatre, and that I must not make move- 
ments with my hands, nor speak so loud, and that I behaved very badly before the tri- 
bunal, and that they had plejity of means to make me speak the truth. 

By this time there entered another captain of the name of Goyburu, the only one I 
knew by name. I was then told that the tribunal had many proofs that I knew all about 
the revolution, and that I had received money from the Commandante Fernandez to 
maintain that revolutiou. I denied both accusations, which caused one of the captains 
to order a corporal to bring a pair of fetters, which, fortunately, they never put on me. 
I tried everything to persuade the judges to bring to my face any person, paper, or proof, 
which could speak against me, but the clever judge assured me that there was no neces- 
sity, that the tribunal is perfectly persuaded of my guilt, and that the tribunal never 
calls a person except he is guilty, to which I answered that, so far as my knowledge 
goes, a tribunal has a right to call any person, but only to punish the guilty. 

With this the examination had an end, and I was advised to regulate my soul v.ith 
God, because my life would be short, and then I was taken again to my prison, and 
never saw anything more either of judge or jury. 

I have to state that the Paraguayan tribunal was not even furnished with a table, 
neither pen, ink, nor paper. But you can see, dear sir, that I have been the most fortu- 
nate of all the prisoners, because they never put me into fetters, nor did they use me 
with all the diabolical machines of the times of the Inquisition, with which they pressed 
out and forced all the other foreigners to confess and affirm that there really had been 
a plan of revolution, and that all of them had been members of it. 

I have now to tell you how I escaped out of this most critical and dangerous position. 
On the 21st of December we were (about forty of us) prisoners, lying in a retired place 
in the wood, when the allied army began to make a formal attack on the Paraguayan 
fortitications in Las Lomas. Early in tlie morning there came a body of officers and 
priests to our place, and Commander Marco read a list of about one-third of the prison- 
ers, who had to step forth, and by everything it was evident that there was the solemn 
moment of what the Paraguayans venture to name an execution of justice. Then the 
called prisoners formed a circle, Commandante Marco read a short sentence, the priests 
took them to confession, a body of soldiers took them a few steps into the thicket of the 
wood,, another pause of silence, and a musket volley finished all. It wiU interest you, 
dear sir, but deeply afflict you, to know the, names of some of the persons of that day's 
execution. There were among them Don Benigno Lopez, the brother of the President ; 
Barrios, the brother-in-law ; the Minister Berges, the bishop, the Portuguese consul, 
Leite Pereira ; Colonel Alen, Captain Fidajiza, the very old mother and wife of Colonel 
Martinez, and the Priest Bogado. We also had as companion-prisoners the sisters of 
the President and the other brother. Colonel Vincencio Lopez. Those were taken and 
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shut up, each one in a cart, and carried off, I do not know where. People speak here of 
their also being shot, but I could not assure the truth of it. 

The attack of the allied army against the fortifications of Las Lomas lasted in per- 
manent succession, day and night, from the morning of the 21st untU the middle of^the 
day of the 27th of December, when the Paraguayan army got entirely cut down, and 
only a very small remnant took the road to (Jerro Leon. During these seven days of 
tremijndous fighting we prisoners always were exposed to the heavy rain of balls, and 
on the 24th, the celebrated day of the independence of the republic of Paraguay, when 
we were lying in a long hne, during a heavy rain, on the bare, wet ground, and the 
greatest part of us more than haK naked, we had the great fortune to see the President 
passing close by us. Madame Lynch had the great kindness to remind his excel- 
lency of our presence, and the President had the stUl greater kindness to set us all 
immediately at liberty, as a gracious act on the most gjlorious day of the independence 
of Paraguay — an act for wliich we all had to thank him forever. Our liberty was not 
a complete one, because we were put under the charge of an oflScer near the guard of a 
new lot of prisoners who arrived that very day, but we could speak freely one with 
another, and move about a certain small distance from the guard-house. 

In tliis state we remained from the 24th to the 27th, when the allies took, with an 
assault, the positiona of the Paraguayans, which already, by this time, after seven days 
and nights honorable and brave resistance, were reduced to a very few thousand men. 
Now the allies came so near to us that everything took to flight under a dense rain of 
musket balls, every one looking out for himselfj and being most eagerly occupied in 
reaching the next wood. The President, the two general^Eesquin and Caballero — 
Madame Lynch, a few more officers, and about 90 men of the horse-guards, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Cerro Leon on horseback, leaving everything else behind. About 
1,000 men afterward also succeeded in getting to that place, where the President is for- 
tifying himself with the last remnant of his male popvdation. I had to stop three days 
in the thickets of the wood, because I had to walk barefooted, in a miserable state of 
health and weakness, and on the first day I already saw myself entirely surrounded by 
allied troops, who had occupied all possible outlets. On the fourth day in the morning 
I went to the Argentine camp of General Eivas, where I first met Colonel Caracar, to 
whom I am deeply obliged by the kind reception he gave me. From here I was taken 
to General Rivas, then to the Argentine chief. General Gelly y Obes, and then to the 
Marquis de Caxias himself. I cannot praise sumeiently the kindness with which these 
three generals received and treated me. Since the 1st of January I am again in Asun- 
cion, but unfortunately I have to say that I found my house at Recoleta entirelyrobbed, 
so that I find myself for the first time in my life poorer than the poorest beggar ; not a 
cent in the pocket, not a shirt to put on, not a single friend to ask for anyQiiug, and 
besides this, miserably sick from suft'ering, and so weak that I am not able to leave the 
house. But with the help of God and some newly arrived countrymen of mine, I am 
able to tell you, sir, now I am getting better every day. 

I am very sorry that I must mention here the very sad news which I immediately 
learned when I arrived at the allied camp, namely, that Lopez, when he took to flight 
toward Cerro Leon, ordered an adjutant with a list of all the old and new prisoners to 
be killed wherever they might be found. But we fortunately had hooked it already, 
and all I know is that the adjutant with his list is taken prisoner by the Brazilians; so 
I escaped a second condemnation to death. 

It will interest you, dear sir, to know who of the Europeans escaped to the allies. 
Of European prisoners there was only, beside myself, Mr. Alonzo Taylor, and a young 
Italian by the name of Segunda Weija. Mr. Taylor is on board the English gunboat in 
Asuncion, waiting for his fanuly which is driven, by order of the government, into the 
mountains. Of the' other gentlemen I kno'rf nothing at present. But, besides this, 
there is Doctor Stewart, gone to Buenos Ayres direct ; Colonel Thompson, also gone to 
Buenos Ayres, but I believe as a prisoner of war ; Colonel Wisner, who, with his whole 
family, lives in his old house in Asuncion. The lai'ge list of all the foreigners which 
had been arrested during the time of you being here, and a few more arrested after- 
ward, do not exist any more ; they all died either by hunger, torture, misery, sufferings, 
01 shooting ; some of them have been killed by bayonets during the march from San 
Fernando to Las Lomas, not being able to follow the rest. I am sorry I must also teU 
you that Mr. UlMcli also got shot, but this case offers something as a proof how false 
all the accusations on the part of the government have been. They could not help, but 
had to fall upon him from the moment that they had told you there was still money in 
your possession belonging to the people who had robbed the treasury. They could'not 
arrest Mrs. Grant, and did not like to arrest Mr. Parodi, that gentleman being of too 
much necessity to them ; so poor Ullrich had to suffer for all. But strange to say, the 
correspondence in which Ullrich was stated to you to be guilty, bears the date of the 
10th ; I saw him on the 22d of that month in Ita, when he and everybody else knew 
nothing about it ; and then, when the JSemanario appeared, when your correspondence 
about uiat case was published, then of course they nad to bring bim to prison and kill 
huu. 
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As regards otlier foreigners, I make the foUowing remarks : Doctor Fox, being in a 
deplorable state of health, was allowed, about two months ago, to retire to England on 
the Italian gunboat. Messrs. Twito, Barrel, and Valpy are still with the rest of the 
Paraguayans in the mountains. The same with the rest of the English engineers of the 
arsenal. M. Parodi is in charge of the hospital in Ceno Leon. 

So far at present. I should feel very much obliged if you would write to me a few 
lines to inform me how you, yoiir lady and •child are getting along. My address will 
be, for the next few months, 

E. VON FISCHER-TEEUENPELD, 

Care of Don F. W. Nordenholz, 
Consul-General of Prussia in Buenos Ayres* 
To the late Minister in Asuncion, Mr. Ciueles A. Washburn, 

in WasMngton, 



Exhibit H. 
Private letter from Ex-Minister WashVurn to Minister MeMalion. 

Buenos Aykes, November 11, 1868. 

My Dear Sir : The circumstances under which I left Paraguay having been of an 
extraordinary, if not unprecedented character, in the history of diplomacy, and as our 
government Idas appointed you as my successor at the court of his excellency Marshal 
Lopez, I take the liberty to give you certain memoranda in regard to persons and 
things in that detightful republic. 

The archives of the legation, such as I did not bring away with me, as also those of 
the former consulate were left in the house that I occupied, the key of which I delivered 
into the hands of the Italian consul, Mr. Chapperon. The rest of the archives, consist- 
ing of the record books of the legation, and all the official letters received by me, I 
brought away with me, also the legation and consular seals, and silk flag. AU these 
things that I have brought with mo I shall leave subject to your order in the hands of 
Mr. Worthington. 

I also left in my house a large number of trunks, boxes, &c., supposed to contain 
valuables. TTiey were brought to my house at the time of the evacuation of the city, 
and left there entirely at the risk of the owners. Their contents are generally unknown 
to me, though there was one trunk belonging to Dr. Wm. Stewart, that had a large 
quantity of silver in it, plate and coin, probably of the value of $5,000 or$6,000. There 
was another trunk left there belonging to Mrs. Carmelita Gill de Cordal, having in it 
some 6,000 i^ataeones (silver dollars) and a large quantity of fine jewelry. There was 
also a chest containing some 12,000 patacones, left with mebya Bolivian named Lizardo 
Baca. He was a prisoner at the time I. left, and Lopez very likely has seized his money. 

In one of the iron safes in the office I left some $6,000, (patacones,) the most of which 
belongs to two Englishmen, Dr. Frederick Skinner and Charles Twite, which Lopez 
would not allow mo to bring away, although they were both in his service. I did bring 
away, however, about $2,000, Paraguayan currency, belonging to Dr. Skinner. This I 
shall deliver to your care with the archives to be delivered to him, if you should ever 
see him. I shall do the same with a small box of jewelry belonging to a Mrs. Lasserre, 
the wife of a French merchant who was in prison at the time I left. He had some 
trunks in my house said to contain a good deal of money. 

About a year ago I collected from Lopez the sum of $7,700 (patacones) for one Luis 
Jilger, who claimed to be an American citizen. You will observe in reading my corre- 
spondence with the minister of foreign relations the terms on which that money was 
paid. Paraguay did not acknowledge that she owed Mr. Jager more than |5,200, but 
would pay the $7,700, nevertheless, if my legation would be responsible for the return 
of the $2,500 if, on farther and final examination, it should be foimd to have been over- 
paid. I accepted it on these terms, and the $5,200 was paid to Mr. Jiiger, and the bal- 
ance, $2,539, has ever since been on deposit in the house of Samuel B. Hale & Co., of 
this city. I shall give you an accepted draft for the money, to be paid over as our gov- 
ernment shall order. There is no doubt that in justice it ought to be paid over to Mr. 
Jiiger, and, when I go to Washington, I will try and get instructions for you to that 
effect. 

Some eight or ten months ago I received from Mr. Augostin Piaggio a draft for 200 
gold ounces, which amount I was to pay him in Asuncion, as soon as I received notice 
that the di-aft was paid. But I got no notice in regard to it till after I left Paraguay, 
when I found it had been paid. Mr. Piaggio, however, when I left, was, like all other 
foreigners who were so unfortunate as to have any money, in prison. I therefore have 
ordered Messrs. Hale & Co. to pay it on the order of Mr. Piaggio. Should you have a 
chance to communicate with Mr. Piaggio, wUl you please advise him of the circum- 
Btances. 
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I brought away $72 (patacones) belonging to John A. Duffield. I shall send him an 
order for the same on Mr. Hale. He is an American, and I commend him to your atten- 
tion, and hope you will try and get liim out of the country. 

We leftmany friends in Paraguay, concerning whose fate we feel the most painful 
interest. To spite us, we fear, Lopez may have robbed, imprisoned, tortured, or shot 
those known to be our friends. We are terribly anxious to know their fate, and depend 
on you to advise us. Of all the Paraguayans the family in which we take the most inte- 
rest is that of the late Don Jos6 Mauricio Casal, living, if still in their old home, near 
the villa of Limpio, some five or six leagues from Asuncion. Both Mrs. Washburn and 
myself were more intimate with that femily than any other, visiting them often and 
being visited by them in return. One of the sisters came and stayed with Mrs. Wash- 
burn for five or six months after her confmement. On leaving, I made a request that 
my horses, four in nvm^ber, and cows, of which I had about ten, might be sent out to 
this family. I am afraid, however, they were not sent, but, instead, our good friends 
were sent off to the Cordilleras, or were taken in irons to the army, and perhaps the 
backs of the pretty Conchita and Anita scored with the lash. We charge you, both of 
us, to inquire particularly about this family, and let us know what became of them. 
ShoiUd the war end and they be left in their old home, you will find their house the 
most delightful place to visit in all Paraguay. 

Another fr-iend in whom we take great interest is the widow Dona Carmelita Gill de 
Corbal. She lived close by, and visited us very often. She is a sister of the Cajitain 
Gill who was one of the heroic defenders of Humaita. Few men living have been 
under fire so much as he. But, because when he and his handful, surrounded by ten 
times their number, and literally starving, with no possible chance of escape, surren- 
dered, Lopez has published him as a traitor, very probably confiscated tlie property of 
all his family and sent them into exile, or, perhaps, taken them in irons to his head- 
quarters to be shot. That is his style.. So he has served many others under similar 
circumstances. Try and advise us of the fate of our spunky, witty, confidential, Lopez- 
hating little friend. When the war began she had a husband, who was one of the 
richest men in Paraguay, and three children. Her husband was takeu as a common 
soldier, and sent into the ranks barefoot, and killed in the first battle in which he took 
part. Now we fear she has nothing left but her iron anklets. 

Mrs. Stewart, the wife of Dr. Stewart, was also a good friend of ours, and a superior 
woman. Should you ever see her, I hope you will advise her that at groat risk to 
myself I brought away her boxes of jewels and ounces, and delivered them to her hus- 
band's brother', George D. Stewart, and, also, the equivalent of the paper money she 
was kind enough to lend me. I also paid over to him the amount of the silver money 
she let me have with the understanding I was to place it to her husband's credit in 
Buenos Ayres. Thus, in spite of Lopez, I have been able to secure her and her family 
some $5,000 or $6,000 beyond the tyrant's power. 

Mrs. Capdevila, the wife of Ramon C'lipdevila, who has been a prisoner most of the 
time since the beginning of the war, was living, when we left, at Capiata, some six 
leagues from Asuncion. The French consul, Mr. .C'ochelet, supplied her -with the means 
to support herself and family so long as he remained in Paraguay. After tliat I fur- 
nished her with all the money she wanted, and on my return to Buenos Ayres her 
friends have refunded to me all that I expended, and I ha^'o no doubt that if you do 
anytliing for her you will be also reimbuised. She is a most worthy, unfortunate 
woman. 

When I left, there were but three foreigners of any standing or character at liberty: 
Jos(S Soils, a Spaniard, Domingo Parodi, an Italian druggist, and Ventura Gutierrez, 
a PorteBio. The first was the boss flunkey of Mrs. Lynch ; the two latter were friends 
of ours concerning whom we would be glad to know something. We were under many 
obligations to the Parodis, and beg you to remember them on our account. 

The records will inform you of the case of Major James Manlove, an American, native 
of Maryland. His arrest was an insult to my legation, if not a violation of its rights. 
I hope to advise you verbally of the merits of his case before I leave. He was a rebel dur- 
ing the war, but he was an American, and I stood by him, though it cost me a good deal of 
money and an amount of labor of which you can judge by the length of the correspond- 
ence. 

We desire very much to send our regards to the mother of the President, Dona Juana 
Carillo de Lopez. Both she and her daughter. Dona Rafaela, were very kind to us, 
and let ns have some things, otherwise unattainable, that were abnost indi.si}ensable. 
I wanted very tnuch to see them again before I left, but could not do it. 'They were 
virtually prisoners whom no one could visit. I hope you will try and advise mo of the 
fate of the whole family, including the old lady and her two daughters, with their hus- 
bands, and her two sons; also, try and let me know something of Jilrs. Lynch and her 
brats. 

Several Englishmen and one German, in the employ of Lopez, sent away their money 
by mo. It was brought down by the Wasp. Lest it might be seized in'Buonos Ayres 
aj'd confiscated I sent it to Montevideo, and ordered it to bo delivered to the Loudon 
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and River Plate Bank, and the part tliat was to be sent to England was to be forwarded 
as directed on the boxes, and tuo rest was to be put to the credit of the owners in said 
bank. The Wasp charged two and a half per cent, as freight, which was all the 
expense incurred. 

1 brought away 20 ornas de oro (gold ounces) for Percy Burrel, that I deijosited in 
the London and River Plate Bank. I deliver to you the receipt hand-book. 

You will understand that I write now in vicftv of contingencies that may never arise. 
I take it for granted that after Lopez's insults to me, and his seizure of two members 
of my legation, you will not have any communication with him till the government has 
been advised of his conduct, and has deliberately resolved on its course of action. I 
am confident that ovir government will never resume diplomatic relations with Lopez. 
I have denounced him as a common enemy, and have no doubt my course will be 
approved. But a common enemy cannot long stand against the world. He must soon 
bite the dust, and my hope is that this ogre may be finished ofl' before he has destroyed 
all my friends in Paraguay. In that case you may learn something of the condition of 
those who remain, if any such there be, and the way the others were murdered by the 
gxim monster. It is in view of such contingencies I beg of you to advise me of the fate 
of some of the dearest friends I have ever known. I never was so anxious to leave a 
place as I was to leave Paraguay, and I never left a place with so sad a heart. I had 
the feeling that all who had been particular friends to me and mine were to be put to 
death — perhaps after torture — for that crime. 

But I could do no more for anybody, and the more I defied Lopez the more provoked 
he was to visit his wrath on my friends, and at the time of the last arrival of the Wasp 
he was on the point of proceeding to violent measures against me. This fact will 
appear if any of those persons immediately about him sh^ escape to tell what they 
know. But he does not intend they shall escape. His plan is to destroy all the wit- 
nesses. 1 beg of you to see if all I now write is not confirmed, and if you will advise 
me from time to time of what you may learn I wiU thank you very sincerely, and 
reciprocate in any way that I may be able. 
Very truly, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES A. WASHBURN. 

P. S. — Though I have marked this private, it is only to indicate that I do not intend 
to send a copy of it to the State Department. You are, however, at full liberty, now 
or hereafter, to make any use -oi it that may seem expedient or proper. I have written 
with entire liankness, with the double pmpose of advising y.ou of the situation, and of 
bespeaking your good offices for friends in Paraguay. 

His Excellency General M. T. McMahon, 

Minister Resident of tin United States, Paraguay, 



Buenos Ayres, November 20, 1868. 
Dear Sir : After your departure from Montevideo Mr. Worthing-tou handed me a 
communication from you in relation to affairs in Paraguay, containing several commis- 
sions upon the part of yourself and Mrs. Washburn, which you requested me to attend 
to in Asuncion. It wiU give me pleasure to be of service to you in the way of obtaiaing 
information as to your friends in Paraguay. 

I will also endeavor to deliver the package of Paraguayan money, ($2,000,) and the 
small box of jewels found in th« box containing the archives. The letters you inclosed 
to me I will also deliver if it can consistently be dode. 

Beyond this you will, of course, understand that I assume no responsibility for private 
property left in the legation at Asuncion. 

Hoping that you had a pleasant passage home, and that Mrs. Washburn has not suf- 
fered from her long journey, 

I am, very respectfully, youi- obedient servant, 

' '' ^ ■"■' ' M. T. McMAHON, 

Minister Besident of the U. S., Paraguay. 
Hon. C. A. Washburn, 

Care Department of State. 



Buenos Ayees, 15 Cangallo, Janmry 26, 1869. 
My Dear Wasebueis : 1 have much joleasure iu letting you know that I am here 
sound, and for the present safe. I was taken prisoner of war after our complete rout 
on the 27th ultimo, on the heights of Villeta, where Lopez's headquarters were when 
you left Paraguay. I had remained too long near the scene of the disgusting carnage, 
endeavoring with some of our medical staff to move the few wounded who escaped 
death, (for there was no onarter asked nor given,) towards the wood iu the rear ; but in 
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the mean time Lopez sneaked off unnoticed and left us all as he thought to he dispatched 
by the enemy. He did not halt until he reached Cerro Leon, -with two or three follow- 
ers, as it was impossible for anybody not well mounted to escape through the lines of 
the enemy ; the few sound men who had escaped into the wood remained there four or 
five days until the enemy retired. Fortvmately some cattle had been driven into this 
wood or everybody would have been reduced by famine. In trying to escape and get 
off towards Cerro Leon, I was made prisoner and well treated by the Brazilians. Wo 
had brought in from Asuncion and Cerro Leon, and from every other place where there 
were any troops, every available man, but after all we did not exceed 2,500 on the morn- 
ing before the fight commenced, against 16,000 of the allies. We had only four field- 
pieces of axtUlery and very little ammunition, against 80 pieces of the enemy, pouring 
a continuous fire into us from two-thirds of our circumference. Our position was 
defended by a trench on one side, but the enemy attacked on our right and left 
flanks, where we had nothing more than an abatis of branches to hide the few men 
behind. Headquarters had removed on the 23d into the wood in the rear. The enemy 
soon took the position on the 27th by a simultaneous attack on all sides, at 6 a. m., but 
did not until 8 o'clock cut off our retreat in the rear, although more than half of their 
troops remained inactive throughout the engagement. Mrs. Lynch followed Lopez, 
but where she overtook him I don't know ; Skinner, I think, accompanied her. Lopez 
is now in the Cordillera above Cerro Leou, (from four to eight leagues distant.) The 
sick and wounded are at Caacup6, the archives and government at Piribebuy, and the 
small remaining population of the late republic of Paraguay in the neighboring vil- 
lages of Altos, Barrero, &c. ; but most of the migrating families are bivouacking under 
the trees. 

Lopez issued an order dated December 28, and which you will find in the newspaper, 
calling everybody up to the Cordillera. Early in December people were ordered to pro- 
ceed to that part of the country, and none of course dared disobey. Our entire loss iu 
the engagements of the 6th, 11th, and of the 27th December last, in killed, wounded, 
and missing, was over 15,000 men, 35 chiefs, and 540 officers. Of course, most of those 
were boys, Irom eight years old upwards, and many very old men, some of them quite 
blind. Every male in the country that could be got at was brought down. There were 
in the hospital at Corro Leon nearly 6,000 sick and wounded, of whom 1,500 may be 
now on duty again, or perhaps 500 more may have been scraped together from the par- 
tidos. This is aU Lopez can ijossibly have. No guns or small-arms were saved after 
the last defeat, and they have no ammunition left. 

On the 1st instant the Brazilians marched to Asuncion and arrived on the 5th, when 
they commenced the wholesale sack of the town. I suffered, as usual, severely in this 
plunder, and I estimate my loss at the lowest calculation to be £2,000, for I had not 
removed anything from my town house nor from my quinta. I hear there is no hope 
of obtaining indeninization, although I was delivered to the commander of her Jlaj- 
esty's gunboat Cracker as a free British subject, on the 1st of January, and that 
property is clearly that of a British subject. Perhaps, however, when this unaccouut- 
able sympathy for Lopez is dissipated by the indisputable corroboration of the disclos- 
ures of Lopez's barbarities during the last six months, people wUl think I deserve at 
least some sympathy for my misfortune. 

Already there is a great commotion here since we confirm all you said about that mon- 
ster, but there are still a few who are ashamed to acknowledge that no further proof is 
required. Your cause is mine, and I have fought the battle in the very strongholds 
of personal prejudice and calumny. I have also told Brazilians and Argentines that 
they are quite mistaken about yon, and I tell you thal^uuless they retract and do you 
justice immediately, / will compel lUcm to do so. I scorn threats as much as applause. 

My family and a number of our countrymen are still in the power of Loi>ez, so I nmst 
be prudent in making disclosures yet a while of his atrocities. Is it not most humiliat- 
ing to the Statos, and to Great Britain, and to France, and Italy, that Lopez has hith- 
erto succeeded in bamboozling the well-meant efforts of our government, owing to a few 
young sailor officers who were sent to treat with him, when oiu- ships are riding all the 
whUe at anchor in the Plate and in the quiet harl5or .at Rio ? I am confident that it 
only requires to bo known to merit the just censure of public opinion. I have a great 
deal to teU you, but I would rather not write it. The devil is in our diplomacy. ({) 
Well, enough of this .at present. 

Sid nnor, Valpy, and Burrell are in the Cordillera. Ehind died of phthisis. Fox went 
away in the Beacon. I asked Lopez if he could send some money to Eun-laud. Ho 
repUed, " he can not only send his money, but go himself too, as ho is quite useless." I 
bowed and weftt away to tell Fox ; so he sent his traps on board, and the President was* 
furious when he knew it. You can perhaps imagine how he looked at me. On the 5th 
instant I met Caverville at Asuncion ; he told mo he had dined with Lopez above Cerro 
Leon, on the 29th ultimo; that it was there reported I had deserted to the enemy, &o., 
but that my family had not yet been made to feel the usual penalty of imprisonment 
and torture. 

After serving Lopez with perfect fidelity for 12 years, here I am alone and iu tho 
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greatest anxiety about my wife and oMldren, and having lost a considerable fortune in 
tbo war, my misfortune in falling prisoner might excite the pity of any man but Lopez, 
who chooses to initiate a calumnious charge against me, to have a pretext for sacrificing 
my familjr. My only hope is in McMahon, to whom I recommended my family, who 
accompanied him from headquarters, on the 23d ultimo, and if you have still any influ- 
ence with your enlightened government, I pray you wiU ask their interest with McMa- 
lion, in behalf of my family. Give my sincere regards to Mrs. Washburn, who was fear- 
fully situated at the same time that Lopez hesitated whether both of you should be 
made to share the same cruel death with the 500 men and women he sacrificed under a 
false charge of treason. Among the latest victims were the bishop and the dean, Bogado, 
General Barrios, and Berges, the wife and mother of Colonel Martinez, of Humaita, 
Colonel Alen. Taylor, Treuenfeld, Von Versen, several Argentine and BrazUiau pris- 
oners of war, escaped from the calabozo when Lopez was routed on the 27th ultimo; 
most of them horribly emaciated, but all are fortunately in sound mind. Manlov.iB and 
the American carman, Duffield, were both cruelly beaten, and when thoy could endure 
no more they were dragged out on a hide and shot. The same fate befell poor Stark ; 
within a few days of reaching San Fernando he was shot, because he could endure no 
more cruelty. 

There are at present in Lopez's power about 25 Englishmen, and about a dozen Span- 
iards, French, and Italians ; altogether, 60 English, and about 100 French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Spanish women and children. Besides these, there are about 30 Argentine 
women and children, and about 50 prisoners of war. All these unfortunate people will 
die of stai-vation if the necessaries ot life are not sent to them, or if they are not speedily 
delivered from the revengeful grasp of their destroyer. But with all these facts full in 
view, the allies are not moving out of Asuncion, nor does any European or American 
representative in the Plata bestir himself in behalf of his suffering countrymen in Par- 
aguay. Who will be blamed for it when it is proved that hundreds of precious lives 
might be saved by opportune interference ? Probably nobody. 

Of the 250 prisoners who marched from San Fernando for Villeta, only three are now 
alive. All who could not walk were lanced; and I fear the same tragedy will be con- 
tinued in the Cordillera. 

You are no doubt aware that the French consul's behavior is criticised very severely, 
and that M. Noel has gone up to Asuncion, where CuverviUe is with the French consu- 
late ! Chapperon is with his family in Campo Grande. What can be the meaning of 
these men leaving Lopez just now ? McMahon is with Lopez perhaps because he thinks 
he may prevent him firom committing wholesale murder of the foreign residents. I am 
going to England by the mail which leaves Montevideo the day after to-morrow. 
George Thompson goes along with me. 

I almost forgot to tell you that McMahon delivered your message about the box which 
you were not allowed to bring away with you, and which was my property. I have 
been aWle to learn nothing about it, although I went to your house with Mr. Chapi^eron 
to search for it. I found my wife's trunk, containing clothes, and another small portion 
of patacoues. The missing box contained 200 pounds of silver plate, a few gold ounces, 
|4,000 paper cuiTeucy, and some title deeds. Our property has completely disappeared, 
and nothing remains but two or three sacked houses, aud some leagues of land, which 
at present are entirely unproductive. 

While so many of my countrymen, and particularly while my family remain in the 
power of Lopez, I dare not appear in print, so you must do me the favor not to publish 
this letter, nor permit my name to be mentioned. 

The mail is closing, so I defer the communication of other interesting facts until I 
reach England ; aud wishing yourself and Mrs. Washburn a pleasant sojourn in your 
native land, I remain, in haste, your sincere friend, 

WM. STEWART. 



Washington, D. C, April 12, 1869. 
Peuice Ceosby, captain of the United States navy, sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Have you read the memorials referred to this committee in regard to 
Paraguayan matters? — ^Answer. I have not read all of them. 

Q. State to the committee what you know in regard to these matters. — A. I received 
these orders (Eio de Janeiro, dated 21st July, 1866,) [annexed to testimony, marked A 
1,] to prepare for service up, the river, and acknowledged Eear-Admiral Godon's 
letter of July 21, 1866, .on August 1, 1866. [Letter annexed to testimony, marked A 
2.] I reported the ShamoMn ready on August 16, 1866, in obedience to his 
order. [Letter annexed to testimony, marked A 3.] I then wrote to Eear-Admi- 
ral Godon, United States navy, [annexed to testimony, marked A 5.] notifying 
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him of the minister to Paraguay being at Buenos Ayres and expecting to go up the 
river to Asuncion in the Shamolan. I merufeioned this fact, as I wished if such was the 
case to prepare accommodations and mess arrangements for him and his family. I 
also wished to consult and get some instructions in regard to the torpedoes and 
ohstmctions which were in river Paraguay, and had heen there since my arrival on 
the station in the spring of 1866, as they might render it impracticable to go to Asun- 
cion in the Shamokiu. Eear-Admiral Godon acknowledged my letter, but made no 
allusion whatever to my taking Mr. Washburn. And as he had not deemed it necessary 
or proper to advise me what the nature of my duties would be, I considered that it 
would be presumptuous on my part to ask him any questions, and therefore determined 
to await patiently for orders and then to obey them. Eear-Admiral Godon merely 
replied to my letter in which I made mention of Mr. Washburn by advising me to 
continue holding myself in readiness for service vqt the river. [Letter annexed to tes- 
timony marked A 6.] Believing, however, that I would be ordered to take Mr. 
Washburn and famUy up the river in the Shamokin, I took the responsibility and 
precaution to put up state-rooms in my cabin [see letter annexed, marked A SJ,] and 
be all ready the moment I received orders. I also laid in a supply of provisions, &c., 
and kept myself ready in all respects for whatever duty might be assissaed me, and 
waited in this way some weeks, when I received these instructions from Ailmiral Godon 
to take Mr. Washburn to Asuncion, upon his application in writing. [Annexed to 
testimony, marked A 10.] I also received a private note fr3m Admiral Godon, 
which, I see in his letters to the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Welles, he mentions as 
a semi-offlcial note, and says in it he directed me not to regard the protest that would 
be made by the Brazilian admiral in command of the forces up the Paraguay. The 
semi-official note mentioned in Admiral Godon's dispatches was not a semi-official 
note, but was a private note, and so considered by Admiral Godon at the time he wrote 
it, as he wrote upon it the word private and merely directed it to " My dear Captain," 
and signed himself " S. W. Godon," without even giving his title. Here is the original 
note, [annexed to testimony, marked A 11,] which I considered as merely giving 
Eear-Admiral Godon's private views of matters, and did not consider it an order in any 
way, not did I consider myself bound to obey his directions in that note or that it 
relieved me from any responsibility, but left me to obey his orders to take Mr. Wash- 
bum and family to Asuncion, on his application in writing, according to his order of 
October, 1866, and not to delay my journey; ignoring entirely in his official letter and 
order to me any difficulty or obstructions that I might encounter. 

I cannot understand why Admiral Godon, when, as he says, he was informed by 
certain officials in Brazil that a protest would be made to the Shamolrin's going through 
the blockade on the Paraguay, did not so inform me in his official communications, and 
give me positive orders not to regard them, but to go on nntU the Brazilians stopped 
me by force. Eear-Admiral Godon does not even mention the protest in his order to 
me, but says in his private note that it is known that orders have been sent to allow 
the Shamokin to pass ; that "a. protest by the blockade need not be regarded — ^nothing 
but absolute fm-ee should prevent you ; however, if the river is too low, then you cannot 
go up now— go as high as you can, and wait till the waters rise. Eosario would be a 
good place to remain at till you can go up." With these instructions I sai]ed for Asun- 
cion, with Mr. Washburn and family on board, and arrived at Corrientes November 2, 
1866, andreported my arrival to Eear-Admiral Godon, and that I would go on up the 
river on that day. [See letter annexed, marked A 15.] On the same day I arrived at the 
mouth of the Paraguay river, [see letter dated November 3, 1866, annexed, marked A 16,] 
and was there boarded by the Brazilians blockading there. I informed them of the nature 
of my duties, and received in reply that no instructions whatever had been received 
regarding Sir. Washburn's going up, or the Shamokin taking him up. It was then dark, 
and I had anchored. I informed the Brazilians that I shoifld go on up in the momiiio', 
and wished to communicate with the admiral immediately. I sent a letter informin<' 
him of my duties, [letter annexed to testimony, marked A 23^,] and received in 
reply by my officer bearing dispatches, as well as by the Brazilian admiral's officer, that 
he, the admiral, had received no instructions regarding the Shamokin and Mr. Wash- 
burn ; also, that he would caU on board to see Mr. Washburn and myself about Mr. 
Washburn's going up. On the following morning Admiral Tamandarg arrived on board. 
I received him and conducted him to my cabin, where he and Mr. Washburn and my- 
self entered into conversation regarding our passing through the blockade. Admiral - 
Tamandar6 said most positively that he had not received any instructions whatever ' 
regarding his allowing Mr. Washburn's going up in the Shamokin, and was assured by 
Mr. Washburn that he had been informed that instructions had been sent ; but notwith- 
standing this. Admiral Tamandar6 said he could not consent, but was anxious that Mr 
Washburn should go up in their vessel. Finding that Admiral Tamaudar6 was endeav- 
oring to prevent the Shamokin going up with Mr. Washburn, I determined to oppose 
him, believing that it would meet with the approval of my government, and told Mm 
that I had received peremptory orders to take Mr. Washburn to Asuncion on boai-d tlie 
Shamokin ; that I would do so unless prevented by absolute force. Admiral Tamandarfi 
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became very much excited at tMs decision, and remarked on my taking the grave 
responsibility, and then consented, under protest, to my taking Mr. Washburn up in the 
Shamokin, and requested me to give my reply to him in writing, which I did. [See 
letter annexed to testimony, marked A 24.] Admiral Tamandar6 was certainly 
placed in a very awkward and embarrassing position, regarding the Shamokin's going 
through his blockade with the United States minister on board, as he says he had no 
instructions whatever from his govommentooncerningher or Mr. Washburn. I too was 
placed in a very delicate position, but knowing that my government was impatient on 
account of the difficulties thrown in the way of Mr. Washburn's getting to his post by 
the allied forces, and was determined that he should go, and as Admiral Godon had not 
alluded to such difficulties as I might encounter, or given me orders to meet them, but 
leaving me to act on my own resxionsibility, I decided to go on. Admiral Godon 
directed me in his orders not to delay my journey. This would lead one to suppose that 
he did not expect that I would meet with any serious difficulty, but was merely intended 
that I should not make delay or stoppages other *han would be necessary under ordi- 
nary circumstances in going up and down the river. Yet in his private note, which he 
calls a semi-official note, he says to the Secretary of the Navy that a protest would be 
made, (see Admiral Godon's letter published, dated Montevideo, December 10, 1866, 
No. 132, Ex. Doc. No. 79,) and that he had instructed me to disregard it. Now, had 
Admiral Tamandarg opposed me, and had taken the responsibility of firing into the 
Shamokin, and had prevented me by force from going through the blockade, Admiral 
Godon's instructions to me were such as would have shielded him from the responsi- 
bility of my act, as he conveys the idea in his privaje note that he supposes instructions 
had been sent, and at the same time his 6rders were such as would not have saved me 
from Ms censure or that of the government, had I delayed my journey until I could hear 
from him, or learned that orders had been received from Admiral Tamandari5 to allow 
the Shamokin to pass under protest. 

After Admiral Tamaudar6 consented under protest to the Shamokin's passage, before 
starting, I with his consent sent Mr. Pendleton [see his report marked A 18, annexed,] 
a bearer of dispatches to Lopez, concerning ovir going up to Asuncion to arrange about 
pilots. After this officer returned and all was ready, I passed vip through the Brazilian 
lines and landed Mr.- Washburn and family at Curupaiti, the first fort on the river on 
the Paraguayan side, and about one mile above the Brazilian forces. As Mr. Washburn 
and family and baggage had to be landed there, and as the Shamokin was directly in 
the way of the line of fire of the combatants, and hostilities having been suspended only 
a few hours for us, I deemed it improper to remain louger than to land Mr. Washburn 
on the bank and return immediately outside of the BraziUau blockade. I was fully 
under the belief until I anchored [see letter annexed, marked A 17] that the Sli;;m- 
okin would go far enough up the river to bo beyond the batteries of the allies, where I 
could lay witMn the Paraguayan lines and wait for any documents Mr. Washbiu-n would 
have to send back. I was but within a ship's length of the anchorage when I received 
the first intimation from the pilot to anchor. I remonstrated against anchoring there,, 
but received answer that such were the orders of Lopez, not to take the vesSBl 
ftirther, that the Shamokin was then within about 20 yards of torpedoes, and she 
would be in great danger to go further up. As everything had to be hurried to get 
back before dark, and Mr. Washburn wishing to send dispatches to his government,, 
and not having any one with him beside Ms wife and female servant, and all his 
baggage and stores lying on the river bank, I consented, at Ms urgent request, to let 
Mr. Pendleton remain with him and bring down the dispatches which he had to. 
write. As the Shamokin was in Paraguayan territory as a right, and not with the per- 
mission or consent — except imder protest — or as a privilege granted by the BrazUiausj 
I did not believe that my actions were to be directed by the Brazilians, but that I, 
had the perfect right to leave an officer if I chose to do so for the purpose intended, 
without consulting the wishes of the Brazilians, and I also considered that the Ameri- 
can minister had the right to send this officer as bearer of dispatches for the govern- 
ment of the United States back through the lines to the Shamokin. Indeed, I could 
not see any sensible or reasonable objection to doing this, that is, to allow this officer to 
remain for dispatches. If any one with reason could have objected, it would have been 
President Lopez. As will be seen, however, I returned outside the blockade and sent 
a note to Admiral Tamandar^, notifying him of the officer having been left, and re- 
questing his permission to return to the Brazilian lines, as wiU be seen by the accom- 
panying document, [annexed to testimony, marked A 26.] The officer returned. 
[See his report annexed, marked A 19.] Admiral TamandarfS made a long protest 
against it, [annexed to testimony, marked A 28.] Having been defeated in prevent- 
ing the Shamokin going up, he caught at this chance to make a serious point of 
it, but even in that he has failed, as I have never heard of the matter sincQ, and Eear- 
Admiral Godon in his communication to the Navy Department alludes to it by saying 
there does not seem to be any point in it. [Letter 132, printed, Ex. Doc. — , headed 
" South Atlantic squadron, U. S. flag-ship Brooklyn, (2d rate,) harbor of Montevideo,. 
December 10, 1866."] I didnot answer AdnuralTamandar6's protest, as Ididnotreceivt 
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it imtil I had returned to Buenos Ayres, but forwarded a copy of it to Rear-Admiral 
Godon. Unfortunately, on my way down the river to Buenos Ayres a steamer ran into 
the Shamoldn during the night, damaging the Shamokin seriously and herself to6, so 
much so as to cause the other steamer to sink, after great exertions to keep her afloat. 
At my request a court of inquiry was held upon the case, and I was exonerated from 
blame, as facts proved I had saved my own vessel, and that the collision was caused by 
the bad management of the strange steamer. To repair damages to the Shamokin! 
went into the Lujan river, 20 mfles distant from Buenos Ayres. Shortly after this, 
Eear-Admiral Godon arrived in the Wasp. I wiU here mention that several days after 
landing Mr. Washburn in Paraguay, and when about 600 or 700 rmles down the river, 
near Eosario, I received from a Brazilian transport this document, [marked A 20, an- 
nexed to testimony,] ia which Eear-Admiral Godon says I did not allude in my former 
letter to torpedoes or other difficulties that you might encounter. As this letter is among 
his published ofiacial dispatches to the Secretary of the Navy, and appears as one which 
I was supposed to have received, an4 to have had as my guidance and instruction, I 
will here state that it did not reach me until some days after my mission up the river 
had been executed, consequently had no effect upon my conduct. Had I been furnished 
with this letter at first, I should not have considered myself authorized to pass the Bra- 
zilian blockade under the circumstances which I did. When the Wasp anchored in the 
Lujan river, near the Shamokin, I went on board to report and pay my respects to Admiral 
Godon, when he questioned me about my trip to Paraguay and my mission generally. 
He reprimanded me for allowing Mr. Pendleton to remain to bring down dispatches, 
and asked me why I had done so. I explained to him the circumstances, andhe became 
angry, and said, "do you think a minister is of great importance?" and was greatly 
provoked because I did not agree with him that I was wrong in leaving Mr. Pendleton 
witldn the Paraguayan lines as I have stated. He also said that it was for this very 
reason he wrote that note to me, "giving my opinion of Mr. Washburn, in order to put 
you on your guard, and not to allow yourself to be influenced by him, but to trust to 
your own common sense." It was previous to this that Admiral Godon asked me if 
Mr. Washburn had paid me his expenses for taking him up — ^that is, for his mess bill for 
himself and family. I replied to him by saying that Mr. Washburn had offered to pay 
the expenses he put me to for taking him up, and had given me a check for 16 ounces 
in gold, equal to about $250, but that I would not accept it and tore it up. Eear-Ad- 
miral Godon said to rne in his private note that Mr. Washburn must pay his own ex- 
penses, but he said nothing in his private note about making or asking what accom- 
modations I had for him and family, although he must have known that they were very 
poor and limited. The naval regulations give full instructions about ministers paying 
their own expenses, and I was fully aware of it because I had read them, and as the 
money came out of my pocket and not out of the government, I considered it my priv- 
ilege to treat my guest with all the hospitality that I chose to, without being respon- 
sible to Eear-Admiral Godon. lalso considered it very indelicate and impertinent, under 
the circumstances, on the part of Admiral Godon to ask me such a question, as it was evi- 
dently not done with the desire or interest that he felt in Washburn's welfare or wishes 
to learn that he had been treated with kindness and hospitality, nor for his interest in 
my purse, but with the evident hope that I had made Mr. Washburn pay his full pro- 
portion for all he had received, as he gave no expression of pleasure when he found I 
had been so hospitable to Mr. Washburn, but by his silent reception of my answer was 
evidently disappointed, and impressed with the fact that I had not been influenced by 
his private wishes, nor had lowered myself in any manner to commit a sordi(J act. 

On the day that I received Mr. Washburn and family on board and left for Asuncion, 
Paraguay, I was suffering intensely from neuralgia and ha<l been coutiued to my bed 
several days, but went on deck to receive Mr. Washburn, and through my sickness and 
having my attention drawn to other matters concerning the ship I entirely forgot to 
write to Eear-Admiral Godon, who was then at Eio Janeiro, and inform him of my 
having received Mr. Washburn and family on board, and having sailed for Paraguay. 
Eear-Admiral Godon censured me severely for this, and, as I laid myself liable for this 
oversight, I expected that ho would make the most of it and censure me. I cannot 
remember whether it was on this same day or the day following that I was on boiuxl the 
Wasp, and talking with Admiral Godon in the cabin regarding this Paraguayan busi- 
ness, when he asked me something. about the private note. Ho wanted to seeit. I told 
him that I did not know exactly where it was, but it was somewhere among my papers, 
I thought. He then said something to this effect: "Is that the way you keep your 
papers?" I do not remember my exact reply, but it was in a very respectful manner. 
Shortly after this, I went out of the cabin in company with Admiral Godon, and was 
talking with him, when he noticed that the forward awning of the Shamokin was 
furled, and it was very hot, the sun shining brightly, and he called my attention to it. 
I found after I went on board that the armorer was using the forge directly under it, 
making bolts to repair the vessel with, and was making otlier iron-work ; besides, there 
was plenty of shade forthe menunder the other parts of the awning and hurricane-deck. 
I replied in a very respectful manner that I had given orders to Mr. Spencer, theexecu- 
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tivo officer, to have the awning spread every day, according to squadron orders. Eear- 
Admiial Godon then said: " I would take damn good care to have the awning spread 
over my own head," and then spoke, in a voice loud enough to he heard from one end 
of the ship to the other : " Go on board your ship, sir, and have your awning spread." 
I left Adroiral Godon, without making any reply, to go on board and obey his orders, 
and when I got to the gangway he called out to me to " send your cockswain to tell the 
executive otticer to do it." I replied I would go myself, and left his ship, as I did not 
wish to subject myself to his coarse and uugentlemanly conduct, and to have my feelings 
outraged by him. I was of course very angry and indignant at his conduct, but made 
no reply, as I intended to report him to the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. "Welles. Although 
I doubt, from what I have seen in the case of Commander Wells's treatment by Admiral 
Godon, and his inability to get satisfaction from Mr. Welles, the Secretary of the Navy,- 
that I shoidd have fared any better. Ou the afternoon of the day of this ungentlemanly 
and unofScer-like conduct of Rear- Admiral Godon, he called alongside of my vessel, in 
the company with Commanders Kirkland and Marvin, to go on shore with them to take a 
walk. I went to the gangway, and Admiral Godon requested me to go with him. I 
respectfully declined. He repeated his invitation, and I declined a second time. Com- 
mander Kirkland then asked me to go, but I declined again. They then slaoved off from 
the Shamokiu and went ashore. I learned from Commander Kirkland, afterwards, that 
Eear- Admiral Godon was very angry on account of my refusal to go with him in his boat 
ou shore, and I can well believe that he was, as his treatment to me was in the presence 
of these officers and men in his boatj and my refusal to accept his advances to me was 
also in the presence of the officers ot my ship and of those who were with him in the 
boat, and he, no doubt, was much mortified when he found that he could not act towards 
me as he had done, with impunity, and found that I meant to resent it. Shortly after 
this, I had occasion to send Eear-Admiral Godon some official communications. They 
happened to be sent on a Sunday. Some of these dispatches he received, but tlurough 
a spirit of malice, and to treat me with disrespect, he retvurned the others through his 
iieet-ftaptain, in company with this note: [annexed to testimony, marked 6^.] I wiU 
here mention that I had not violated any orders of the service or squadron regulations, 
nor was it inconsistent with the religious feelings of Eear-Admiral Godon to receive 
them, as he allowed a dancing party to be given on the Wasp on the following Sunday, 
and he was present, which was certainly a direct violation of the Sabbath, and there 
was no reasonable objections whatever that the documents referred to remained in his 
secretary until the following day. About this time Eear-Admiral Godon went to Buenos 
Ayres, and remained seversu days, and returned on a Saturday. I passed him in the 
river Lujan, within 10 yards of him, and saluted him in passing. He said nothing to 
me, and I continued on, as I was invited to dine with a Spanish family on shore. 
Shortly after Admiral Godon got on board his vessel he made signal for me, but I was 
on shore, and the executive officer went in my stead. On my return he informed me 
that he had gone to see Eear-Admiral Godon, in ohedionco to signal, but not under- 
standing that it was for me particularly, I did not go to see him. The following even- 
ing I received a message, through the pilot, that Eear-Admiral Godon wanted to see me. 
I immediately went on board to see him, and he asked me about the ship, and when she 
should be ready,and I told him. This I had already reported to him in writing, I believe. 
He then asked me, in the prese^nce of the ladies who were then on board, at tie dancing 
party referred to, why I had not been to see him. , As I did not wish to give my reasons 
in the presence of the ladies I did not answer him. He then gave me some orders relat- 
ing to getting the ship afloat, as she had been lying on a mud bank, repairing. And I 
then left his ship and went on board the Shamokin. On the following day — ^it was, 
I think, in the morning — ^I got under way, and was passing the Wasp, drifting and 
working by her. As the river was very narrow and difficult to pass her it was necessary 
to go slow ; when within about 60 feet of the Wasp, my attention was directed by some 
one calling out, "Back her," but not supposing it was intended forme — as that was not 
the tone or manner a gentleman would speak to another — I paid no attention to it, but 
was looking attentively at my vessel, when, almost immediately after I heard some one 
call out in the same offensive and ungentlemanly manner, " Back her ; do you hear ?" 
Knowing that it was intended for me, and recognizing Eear-Admiral Godon's voice, I 
turned around and saw that it was Eear-Admiral Godon, standing on the wheel-house, 
in an old gown. I answered him, and obeyed the order. 

After this I went to Montevideo, and in obedience to Eear-Admiral Godon's order, I 
called to see him on board the Wasp, as he too had gone down in her to Montevideo. 
But as he could not attend to me then, he ordered me to see him on board the United 
States steamer Brooklyn. I called accordingly, when Eear-Admiral Godon commenced 
and found fault generally as regards my taking Mr. Washburn to Paraguay, although 
I had done my duty faithfully, zealously, expeditiously, and creditably. Eear-Admiral 
Godon could not find enough generosity in Ms bosom to say that he was pleased at my 
having successfiilly accomplished a difficult journey and fulfilled a delioate mission. 
At the time I received instructions to take Mr. Washburn to Paraguay I was at Monte- 
video, and was detained there by duties, and as I received orders to take Mr. Washburn 
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on board, on his application in writing, X quoted that part of my instructions, and sent 
the letter up by the mail steamer, so that he could make his preparations. [Letter 
annexed to testimony, marked A 13.] I had a letter for him from Eear-Admiral 
Godon, but kept it to deliver in person. Eear-Admiral Godon wrote to me inquiring 
why I had given Mr. Washburn a copy of his order. I replied, as is stated in this letter, 
[annexed to testimony, marked A 23.] But this did not seem to satisfy him, and 
he again questioned me about it, and I told him that Mr. Washburn was anxious to get 
off, &c., and I then asked him how Mr. Washburn was to know that he was to make 
his application in writing, and that I was to take him when he did so ? Rear-Adiuiral 
Godon said that he did not care whether he laiew or not ; he did not care how long he 
staid there, and then said by my writing I had defeated the very object that he was 
trying to accomplish. What that object was, Admiral Gordon did not state to me. 
Eear-Admiral Gordon forgot that he had wi-itten to me in his private (would be semi- 
official) note saying, "I have written him to inform him of my order to you, and to tell 
him to apply to you in writing." Now, I cannot see what object Eear-Admiral Godon 
had, or what objections he could have, to my writing to Mr. Washburn what I did, except 
it was to get me into his power if he could, and to persecute and annoy me on account 
of my kindness to Mr. Washburn ; and because I did not equal Eear-Admiral Godon in 
his conduct toward Mr. Washburn. He then spoke of Mr. Washburn's wxitten ai)plication 
to me, and said it was not a proper application ; that it was not respectful : that he felt 
ashamed to send it to the Navy Department ; that I ought not to have received it. 
[Aiiplicationanuexedtotestimony, marked A 14.] Ho then said, " It looks very much to 
me as though you wore acting in concert with Mr. Washburn, and could not even wait 
to get to Buenos Ayres to see him, but wrote, the very moment you received your iustmc- 
tious, to him to notify him of the fact ; " and then spoke of my not notifying him of the 
sailing of the Shamokin with Mr. Washburn, and said it looked very much as though 
I washurrying off from Buenos AjTes for fear that I would receive orders countermand- 
ing those I had received to take Mr. Washburn up. He thou said that Mr. Washburn 
had not complied with the instructions he had received fiom the State Department, 
and that I hail no right to take him up at tlie time I did, and wanted to know if I was 
not aware of it — if I had not read lus iustmctions, as though I was to judge of Mr. 
Wasliburn's conduct. I considered that Mr. AVashburn was fully capable of attending 
to his duties, and was so considered by the Secretary of State, and that my duties were 
merely to obey the instructions I received from the admiral or Secretary of the Na^'y, 
and not to tell Mr. Washburn his duties. Eear-Admiral Godon also said that he, Mr. 
Washburn, had spoken to him about bringing Lopez out of Paraguay witli him, and for 
that reason he had not furnished him with a steamer before ; also, that it was on that 
account that he gave me such positive mstructions regarding neutrality, letters, Lopez, 
and other persons. Ho also told me that Mr. Octa^aano, the Brazilian minister, had 
said to him, that papers with Mr. Washburn's name on them had been found at Corri- 
entes at the time the city was captured by the allies, and that these papers show that 
certain moneyed transactions regarding arms had been going on between Mr. Washburn 
and the Paraguayans, which implicated Mr. Washburn, but that he, Octaviauo, did not 
wish to make such a statement to our government, and that this was one of the objec- 
tions on the part of the Brazilians to Mr. Washburn's going up to Paraguay, as they 
supposed he was assisting Lojiez. Eear-Admiral Godon spoke again about my allowing 
Mr. Pendleton to remain in Paraguay to bring down dispatches, and argued as one of 
the great objections to his remaining, that he might have deserted and remained in the 
Paraguayan territories, and in such a case that the Brazilians could never be convinced 
that it was not intentional on our part to leave him these. I regarded such reasons as 
frivolous, as the officer was a married man. anxious to resign and letuni to his family, 
besides being a man of high character, and had already been into the Paraguayan lines 
as bearer of dispatches, as will be seen by his letter, A 18. The whole truth of the 
matter is, that Admii'al Godon was disappointed that I had succeeded so well in getting 
Mr. Washburn into Paraguay, and was chagrined that I had not acted towards Mr. 
Washburn in the same spirit that he had done. I must say that I felt great pride and 
interest in taking Mr. Washburn through, as I had heard of a great many comments 
upon Mr. Washburn's detention, and it was the common talk in Buenos Ayres among 
the people ; and the American minister, Mr. Washburn, was certainly placed in a very 
humiliating position. The paj^ers constantly referred to it, which made it very unplea- 
sant, and they pvedietod that the Shamokin would not be able to get up to Paraguay. 
The American citizens at Buenos Ayres expressed their mortification about it, and even 
offered Eear-Admiral Godon the coal to take him up if necessary. After Eear-Admiral 
Godon had found all the fault he could with me regarding the Washburn trip, ho again 
asked me why I had not been on board to see him. He said if I had any report to make 
about him, I had better do it, and that he would forward it ; but he did not think I 
wtould make much out of it. Now, I had not oven insinuated to Eear-Admiral Godon 
that I intended t", or thought of, reporting him, but his own guilty conscience told him 
that he had violated and outraged my feelings, and that he had doue so under the cover 
of his rank; and that I have no doubt that he felt ashamed of his ungentlemanly con- 
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duct, knowing that lie liarl committed himself, and wished to smooth the matter ovtr in 
order to prevent his heing exposed to the Navy Department. I replied to him by saying 
that I had not heen to see him on account of his treatment to mo ; that he had spoken 
to mo in a manner that I was never spoken to hefore by any officer that I had ever 
served nnder during my long service in the navy ; that I required him to treat me with 
respect; that I was a gentleman, and that he must treat me as such, and that he had 
not acted as a gentleman should act towards another, and before I would submit to his 
conduct or treatment, I would leave the navy. I was very angry at the time I replied 
to Rear- Admiral Godon, and spoke accordingly, and lie understood what I meant. Eear- 
Admiral Godon then apologized to me, saying that he was under the impression by my 
manner that I had intended to treat him with disrespect on several occasions, and then 
cited several instances, and that he had noticed these things, and that they were in his 
mind, and when he gave vent to his feelings, everything came out at once. He also 
spoke of his long acquaintance with me, and of the kind feelings he had had, and I 
thought at the time that he was sincere, and told him that I had no idea of treating 
him with disrespect, as I had always been careful to be polite and respectful on afl 
occasions. After this interview, which was sought by Eear-Admiral Godon, and not by 
me, he changed his course entirely. He gave me verbal orders to report to him daily 
wheu in the same port, which I did, and he seemed anxious to be very civil to me. 
Although I overlooked his former conduct to a certain extent, but I did not entirely 
change my opinion of him. Shortly after this interview he visited the Shamokin for 
the first time while on the station to inspect her, and made, as I afterwards found out, 
a very unfavorable report of her to the Navy Department, which he was careful to con- 
ceal from me, thereby violating the navy regulations, as they require that every 
adverse report should be given to the officer commandiag the vessel, against whom the 
report is made, in order that he might explain or reply to it. Eear-Admiral Godon did 
not do this, but kept his report a secret from me. I would here remark, that the change 
of the admiral's conduct towards me after this interview was remarked upon by Lieu- 
tenant Commander Kirkland, and he told me that Lieutenant Commander Marvin also 
remarked it, and that he did not know the cause of it ; that the admiral had dropped 
me like a hot potato. 

Q. What do you understand to have been the reason of the objection or hesitation or 
reluctance on the part of Admiral Godon to send Mr. Washburn forward? — A. I do not 
remember that Admiral Godon ever said anything to me about Mr. Washburn before 
X received these instructions. 

Q. And you know nothing of his motives? — A. Nothing more than I have already 
stated. 

By Mr. Okth: 

Q. How did he speak in your presence of American ministers as a general thing ; favor- 
ably or unfavorably ? — ^A. I could not state anything more on that point than to repeat 
what he says in his private note to me which I have read. When he was asking me 
about paying Mr. Washburn's expenses, he remarked, " you seem to flunk a minister is 
of great importance." 

Q. What was his maimer in uttering these words ? — ^A. He said them in a contemptuous 
way. 

Q. Did he use any other expression showing considerable feeling at that time, or any 
other time, in regard to our foreign representatives? — A. I do not now recall any other 
remark of that kind. 

Q. You heard the testimony of Governor Kirk this morning in which he referred to 
a remark of the admiral that an American minister was merely the representative of 
a political party; did you ever hear him making a remark of that kind in connection 
with this matter? — A. Icannot caUtomind any such remark at this moment. Admiral 
Godon said a great deal in regard to the matter in that way, but I can only give you 
general impressions. 

Q. Did you go down with Admiral Godon's squadron from here? — ^A. No, sir; Ijoined 
the squadron in the early part of 1866, at Eio. He was then at Montevideo; my ship 
was in very bad condition, and was detained at Eio two or three months for repairs as 
I recollect; I cannot speak positively as to dates. After that I went down to Monte- 
video and there met Admiral Godon. 

Q. When did you and the admiral go to Buenos Ayres ?— A. I remained at Montevideo 
about two weeks in company of the admiral, and arrived at Eio Janeiro about April 
or May. 

By the CnAlRMAJf : 

Q. What was the strength of the admiral's fleet during the spring and summer o± 
1S66 ?— A. He had the Brooklyn, a steam sloop of war, the Nipsic, the Shawmut, the 
Wasp, and the Kansas, in addition to my o-wu. 

Q. Wliat duty were they engaged in during the season of 1866?— A. The Shamokin 
and Wasp were lying in the river at Montevideo or Buenos Ayres ; the Kansas was 
also there a greater part of the time. The Brooklyn was a part of the time in the river 
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and part of tlie time at Rio. The Nipsic was cruising about tbe coast. Tb.e Shawmut 
returned to the United States about May of that year, 

Q. What is the distance between Montevideo and Buenos Ayres ?— A. Abcat 100 
mOes. . 

Q. AVbat were tliey doing — ^meaning the Sbamokin, Wasp, and Kansas? — A. I was 
there as senior officer a great part of the time, and sometime* tbe Kansas was down 
tbere. 

Q. Was there anything to prevent Admiral Godon sending a vessel to Paraguay with 
Minister Washburn at any time during the spring, summer, or autumn of 1866?— A. 
The Wasp was there, and the Shamoldn was there : he could have sent either of these 
vessels at any time during the spring or summer of 1866. 

Q. Would it have endangered the health of the United States officers or crew to have 
gone up the Paraguay with Mr. Washburn during these months. — A. I think nbt. The 
Shamokin was about two weeks on the trip going up and down. There was nothing 
in the climate to endanger the health of the officers or crew. They all enjoyed it very 
much and were not Sick at all. 

Q. Then the apprehensions of theadmiral were groundless inthatregard? — A. There 
was no sickness in the river that I remember. There was none 'at all on board my 
vessel. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Did you have plenty of fuel? — A. I had. 

Q. Where did you get it ? — ^A. I filled up with coal at Buenos Ayres before starting, and 
replenished at Rosario^ about 300 miles distant. The squadron obtained fuel atEosario. 
I could also have obtamed coal at Corrientes, and at Parana. 

Q. Did you accompany the admiral in his visit to Urquiza? — A. I did not. 

Q. Where were you at that time? — A. I was either at Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, 
I do not remember which. 

Q. You knew of this visit ? — ^A. I remember his making a visit at that time. I remem- 
ber Mr. Kirk speaking to me about it. 

By the Chaikman: 

Q. Where was the general depot of coal for the South Atlantic squadron? — A. At 
Rio Janeiro. I also purchased coal at Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. Montevideo is 
a. coaling port where there is always a large supply on hand, and where the United 
States vessels got their supply when in the river. I also purchased coal at Rosario, 
300 miles up the river, and at Corrientes when I was at that port. 

Q. How much additional coal would it have required to have taken your vessel up 
the I'iver more than to have lain still ? — A. I consumed no coal while lying still, except 
for condensing water. 

Q. What would be the consumption of coal for such a trip? — ^A. I consumed about 
200 tons from going up and down. 

Q. Wliat did you have to pay for the coal there? — A. Nineteen dollars per ton at 
Corrientes. I have obtained coal at Montevideo for about $13. I have purchased coal 
at Buenos Ayres at various prices, ranging from $19 to $30 per ton. At Montevideo I 
could have got the coal at $13 a ton, which was only 100 miles distant and would have 
iiUed up fairly, but my orders were to fill up at Buenos Ayres; $13 is the regular price 
for suppljTng United States vessels by the coal agents at Montevideo. 

By Mr. WnxAKD : 

Q. Which consumed the most coal, the Wasp or the ShamoMn? — A. The Shamoldn. 

Q. How much more? — A. I might safely say 50 tons more for the trip. 

Q. Was there any expense attending your trip except that of fuel? — A. None other. 

Q. If you had received at any time a direct order to facilitate Mr. AVashbum on his 
way to Paraguay would the want of coal be any obstacle in the way? — A. Not the 
slightLSt ; I had no trouble at all about coal. At times coal was scarce up the river, 
but I never thought of that as a serious objection. Montevideo is the general depot for 
coal. There is always a large supply of coal there. I have here a letter among the 
papers appended to this statement written at Buenos Ayres, 100 miles off, on that sub- 
ject. At any time within a couple of weeliB, at the farthest, you could get aU the coal 
you might wish at Buenos Ayres. 

Q. So you considered that excuse as amounting to nothing? — ^A. Nothing at all. 

By' Mr. Washbuen: ' 

Q. You say the Shamokin consimaod more coal than the Wasp; do you know why 
the Shamokin was sent in preference to the Wasp ? Was there any excuse except that 
the admiral before the arrival of the Shamokin had refused to send the Wasp on the 
ground that she would not carry coal enough to take her up? — A. I have my own pri- 
vate supposition on that subject. I do not speak from any knowledge I have. The 
Wasp was built in England, and ran the blockade to our coast. She went from here, 
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touching different ports, to Montevideo, and she has brought Mr. Washburn do'wn ftoni 
Paraguay since that time, and prior to that she went up to carry clispatches. 

Q. And you say that Admiral Godon afterwards sent her up to carry dispatches for 
Mr. Washburn? — A. He did. I do not know whether the extra coal was carried on 
deck or below, but he had arrangements made for extra coal. These steamers iu the 
merchant service always carried extra coal on the spar deck. It was much easier for 
the Wasj) to go up than the Shamokin, as she drew two feet less water; a vessel of her 
class drawing six feet could go up at almost any time of the year; but iu a dry season 
the Shamokin's draught of water — eight feet — would prevent her getting over the bars. 

Q. Did you not understand from your private letters and other sources that it woulrl 
have been mofti agreeable to the admiral if you had not succeeded in getting into 
Paraguay with Mr. Washburn ? — ^A. I hardly know how to answer that question. I 
have submitted to the committee all the letters I have received bearing on that ques- 
tion, and I have stated my conversation with the admiral. 



Ap;pendix to Captain Peirce Crosby's testimony. 

Ai. 

United States Squadeon on the Coast of Brazil, 

Flag-ship Beooklyn, Eio db Janeiro, 

July 21, 1866. 
Sir : Fill up with coal and provisions immediately and hold yourself in readiness foi 
service up the river. 

Mate inquiries in regard to the facilities for obtaining coal atEosarioandCorrientes 
and report to me the result. 
Inform file when your vessel is ready for sea. 
Eespectfully, 

S. W. GODON, 
Acting Eear-Achniral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 
Commander Peirce Crosby, 

United States Navy, Commanding United States Steamer ShamoMn. 
[Eeceived on July 31 and answered August 1. August 16, 1866, reported ready for 
service.] 

A 2. 

United States Steamer Shamokin, off Buenos Ayees, 

August 1, 1866. 
Sm : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communications of July SO and 21 
and I am making preparations for sea, viz : purchasing coal and provisions. 

I understand that there is coal at Corrientes — about 100 tons, which I wUl have to 
purchase here from the parties owning it. It is New Castle coal and is held at about 
|19 per ton. I do not know yet how long it will he held at my disposal. Should it be 
in the market when I hear from you, I have to ask for- authority for purchasing it before 
going up the river. Coal is exceedingly scarce here and I iiave difficulty in getting it. 
I am now trying to get 150 tons from a vessel iu the " outer roads," which belongs to 
the gas company of this place and is held at about $24 per ton. I do not know what 
success I will have, but will write you by the earliest opportunity. This letter I write 
now as the mail closes at 11 a. m., before I can get a positive answer, which I have been 
trying to do since I received your communication yesterday. 
There is no other coal here, except the above-mentioned. 
We have on board about 100 tons. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CEOSBT, 

Commander. 
S. W. Godon, 

Acting Bear-Admiral, Communding United States Brazil Squadron. 

P. S. — I have just seen a party having 100 tons New Castle coal at §17 per ton, and 
I have agreed to take it. The coal belonging to the gas company is Cardiff, and I am just 
informed they will not take less than |30 per ton, and are very indifferent about seUing 
at that. 
I will eet 50 tons. 

^ PEIECE CEOSBY, 

Commander. 
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A2i. 

United States Steamek Shamokin, off Buenos Ayees, 

October 17, 1866. 

SiE : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your three communications of Octoher 5, 
1866, relating to Mr. Washburn and General Asboth. 

In accordance with your instructions I received General Asboth on board this vessel 
from the steamer Amo, on the 12th instant, and on the following day proceeded with 
him on board, to this port, in company with the United States steamer Kansas. 

I saluted General Asboth upon his coming on board in Montevideo? and upon his 
debarkation at this port. I will be ready to proceed up the river with Mr. Washburn 
as soon as he makes application for mo to do so. As there was no accommodation in 
the cabin of this vessel for Mr. Washburn and his family, I have put up two state-rooms 
for their convenience. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

^ ^ ^'■' PEIKCE CEOSBY, 

Commander. 

S. W. GODON, 

Acting Eear-Admiral, Commanding TJiiited States Brazil Squadron. 



A3. 



United States Steamer Shamokdst, off Buenos Atres, 

Arigmt 16, 1866. 

SlE : In accordance with your order July 21, the Shamokin has been iiUed nj> with coal 
and provisions and is now in aU respects ready for sea. 

The bad weather and difficulty in obtaining coal has prevented me from reporting 
the vessel ready for service at an earlier date. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CEOSBY, 

Commander. 

S. W. GODON, 

Acting Bear-Admiral, Commanding United States Brazil Squadron. 



A 5. 



United States Steamek Shamokin, off Buenos Aykes, 

August 24, 1866. 
Sir : I have written by previous maUs, which I fear have been delayed, stating that 
the Shamokin is ready for 8er\'ice up the river ; also that coal can be obtained at Eosario. 
The United States minister, to Paraguay is at this place, expecting to go up the river in 
this vessel. We have no news of iulportance from up the river, but there is a rumor 
that a decisive battle is about to be fought. 

The Brazilian transport, San Francisco, was consumed by iirc in the outer roads on 
the 20th instant. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CEOSBY, 

Commando: 

S. W. GODON, 

Acting Bear-Admiral, Commanding United States Brazil Squadron. 



A 6. 



[Letter August 11, refers to engineer department, deserters, &o. ; but not to Paraguay 
affairs. 

Letter August 16, reporting Shamokin ready for service up river. 

Letter August 24, reporting Shamokin ready for service, and United States minister 
to Paraguay at Buenos Ayres; expects to go up in Shamokin.] 

South Atlantic Squadron, Fi^vg-ship Brooklyn, 

Bio de Janeiro, September 15, 1866. 
Sm: Your several communications of August 11, 16, and 24, reporting that your 
vessel is prepared for service up the river, have been received. 
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fours 
Respectfully, 



Continue to hold yourself in readiness to sail immediately, on the receipt of orders to 
do so. 



S. W. GODON, 
Acting Ecar-Admiral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 
Commander Peihce Crosby, 

United States Nami, Commanding United States Steamer ShamoMn. 



A6i. 



Unhted States Flag-ship Wasp, Lujan River, 

December- 23, 1866. 
Captaik: By direction of the admiral I reinclose a portion of the documents just 
received from the Shamokin; and he directs mo to say that he desires that only matters 
of pressing importance should be presented for his consideration on Sunday. 
Very respectfully, 

J. D. MARVIN, 
Fleeit Lieutenant Commanding. 
Commander P. Crosby, 

United States Navy, Commanding ShamoMn. 

[At the time these documents were returned, the Wasp was in the Lujan river. The 
following Sunday, Admiral Godon allowed a party to be given on board — a dancing 
party.] 



A 10. 



United States Flag-ship Juniata, 

Sarior of Bio de Janeiro, Octoher 5, 1866. 
Sir: On application in writing from our miuisterresidentatParaguay, Mr. Washburn, 
to whom I have written this day, you will proceed with him and his family, in the 
ShamoMn under your command, to Paraguay, and land him in Asuncion. 

You will make the best of your way up the river, and on reaching the blockading 
squadron, you will inform the commanding officer of your orders to convey our minister 
to his official post; and will not delay your journey. Permit no passengers, letters, or 
packages to be sent ux^ in your vessel, except such as belong to the minister. Observe 
the strictest neutrality between the belligerents. You will under no circumstances 
give to Lopez, or any Paraguayans, a passage in your vessel on your return. After 
remaining a reasonable time at Asuncion you will make the best of your way to Buenos 
Ayres. If Mr. Washburn has gone up the river Corrientes, you will go there and carry 
out these instructions. 
Respectfully, 

S. W. GODON, 
Bear-Admiral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 
Commander Peiece Crosby, 

Commanding United States Steamer ShamoMn. 



Private.! -^ H- 

U. S. S. Brooklyn, 

October 8, 1866, 
Bio de Janeiro. 
My Dear Capt. : 

I have sent you an order to take Mr. Washburn and his family up to Asuncion. 
It will be as weU that you should know how matters stand. I had declined to take, 
or rather have Mr. W. taken to Asuncion some time ago. The Navy Department 
app'd of my comse. Since then the refusal of the allies to give Mr. W. free pass 
through the military lines has annoyed the gover't at home, and they — that is, the 
State Depar't — have directed him to write to the Argentine gov't and com'r-in-chief of 
the aUied armies and demand a free pass through the Hues ; if this was refused again, 
I was to take Mr. Wasli'u up in a man-of-war. Presuming Mr. W. has applied, as 
directed, I have written him to inform him of my order to you and to tell him to apply 
to yon in writing. At all events, it is proper now that Mr. W. should go to his post, 
and the Secretary of State desires it. Mr. W. will, if he pleases, show you a copy of my 
orders from the Secretary of the Navy. ■ I am not required to send him up if a free pass 
is given him, and it 'is known that orders have been sent from here not to obstruct his 
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passage; but I think it is proper lie sliould go in a vessel of war, any how, now; a 
protest by tlie blockade need not bo regarded-^nothing but absolute force should pre- 
vent you; however, if the river is too low, then you cannot go up iiow. Go as high as 
you can and wait tUl the waters rise. Sosario would be a good place to remain at till 
you can go up. The Wasp does not carry coal enough to go and return. Mr. Wash- 
burn must pay his own expenses. I do not feel much confidence in Mr. W.'s judgment 
as an international lawyer, or as to liis views in general. So follow your own common- 
sense, which will be the safest way, I hope. When you reach Asmicion do all you can 
to make Mr. W.'s landing of consequence to him, and give him every attention. Get 
me a dozen, of those rings made in Paraguay, marking prices on them — they are for others. 
Get mo some of that Parag-uay cordial or cana. I shall bo down at the river about the 
Ist or 15 of next month. You can get wood to bum in your furnaces along the river 
if you have means to cut it. You know that the river gets hot, full of insects, and 
unhealthy later ; so govern yourself accordingly. 
Yours, very truly, 

S. W. aODOK^ 



A 13 

United States Steamer Shamokln, 
Sarhor of Montevideo, Octoier 12, 1866. 
Sir : I have received from Eear-Admiral S. W. Godou, commanding South Atlantic 
squadron, the following instructions : 

" On application in writing from Mr. Washburn, our minister resident at Paraguay, 
to whom I have written this day, you will proceed with him and his fanuly in the 
Shamokin under your command, and land him in Asuncion." 

General Asboth is now on board the Shamokin, and I will leave here to-morrow for 
Suenos Ayres, taking bim with me, and wiU be ready to carry out my instructions 
regarding yourself. 

It is now blowing a J^ale, and prevents my leaving until I can communicate with the 
shore and get off the pUot. 
I have a communication for you from the admiral inclosed to me, which I consider 
' best to deliver in person as it might not otherwise reach you. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CEOSBY, 

Commander. 
Hon. Charles H. Washbukn, 

United States Minister Resident at Paraguay, Buenos Ayres. 
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Buenos Ayres, OctoJiei- 16, 1866. 
Sir: Will you be kind enough to give myself and family a passage in the vessel 
under your command to Asuncion, and oblige. 
Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES A. WASHBUEN, 
' United States Minister to Paraguay. 

Commander Peircb Crosby, 

Commanding United States Steamer Shamokin. 
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United States Steamer Shamokin, 

Corrienies, November 2, 1866. 
Sir: I arrived at this place with the United States steamer Shamokin at 9.30 a.m. 
to-day, my run so far having been without accident ; and will leave this port this after 
noon, and proceed up the river. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CEOSBY, 

Commander. 
Eear-Admiral S. W. Godon, 

Commamding United States Brazil Squadron. 
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United States Steajibr Sitamokin, 

Biver Paraguay, November 3, 1866. 

Sir: I arrived and ancliored at the mouth of tliis river last night at dark, and shortly- 
after was hoarded by an officer from the Brazilian blockading vessel at the mouth of 
the Paraguay river, offering the usual civilities and informing me that the blockade 
commenced here, and that no instructions liad been received regarding the passage of 
this vessel up the river ; whereupon X told liim that I would go up on the following 
day ; and as he offered his services to carry a dispatoli from myself to Admiral Taman- 
dar6, (of which I inclose a copy, marked No. 1,) I embraced the opportunity and sent 
it immediately, with one of my officers, (Acting Ensign Pendleton,) together with a 
verbal message to the adjiiiral that I would pay my respects to him as I passed up in 
the morning. 

At 3.30 this a. m.. Acting Ensign Pendleton returned, in company with the com- 
manding officer of the Brazilian blockading vessel, and I was informed by them that 
the admiral had not received any instructions whatever regarding the' passage of this 
vessel up the river ; also, that the admiral would come down and call on me at 10 
a. m. to-day. At 7 a. m. I dispatched Mr. Pendleton with a letter to General Mitre 
from the Argentine government, regarding the passage of this vessel up the river, 
which letter was sent up by Mr. Washburn. At 10 a. m. Admiral Tamandar6 called on 
board, and gave me :i letter in answer to my communication in which I had informed 
him that I was going to Asuncion. The admiral proposed to send Mr. Washburn up 
by another conveyance. I replied to this proposition (as will be seen in inclosure 
marked No. 2) by stating that my orders were imperative; whereupon Admiral Taman- 
darcS made his protest, a copy of which I inclose, marked No. 4, also a copy of his first 
communication, uiarlccd No. 3, both of which are in the Portiiguese language. After 
this form had been gone throiigh with, the admiral very kindly offered to send a letter 
through the lines from Mr. Washburn to General Lopez, announcing his arrival here, 
and asking for a pilot to conduct this vessel up after passing the Brazilian squadron, in 
order to avoid torpedoes. I expect to obtain a pilot on Monday, (5th instant,) and will 
at once proceed on my journey. 

-I sent Acting Ensign Pendleton as" bearer of dispatches from Mr. Washburh to Gen- 
eral Lopez regarding our safe passage up the river after getting within the Paraguayan 
teiTitory, and gave him verbal orders to say to General Lopez that it was my desire to 
pass uj) to Asuncion, or to laud Mr. Washburn within the lines if possible. As Admiral 
Tamaudar6 had received .no instructions whatever from his government to allow this 
vessel to pass up the river, ho was placed in a very embarrassing position on my 
arrival. As ray orders were positive, and there was no alternative but to decide the 
matter at once, either by consenting to our xiassage under protest or resorting to force, 
the admiral agreed to our passage under protest. Admiral Tamandar6 has been exceed- 
inglj' courteous in oft'ering every assistance in procuring pilots to go through the 
obstruction,?, sending his own pilot to conduct me through his lines. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CEOSBY, 

Cowmiander. 
Eear-Admu-al S. W. Godon, 

Commanding United States Brazil Squadron. 
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United States Steamer Shamokest, 

Parana Bivei; November 9, 1866. 

Sir: Acting Ensign Pendleton returned to this vessel at 11 a. m., on the 5th instant, 
'in company with a Brazilian pilot whom Admiral Tamandar6 sent to conduct the 
Shamokiu past his fleet. At 1.20 p. m. I got under way and proceeded up the river. 
After passing the blockading fleet the Brazilian pilot left us, and, in his stead, I received 
a Paraguayan pilot on board, who conducted the vessel to Curapadti, about a mile and 
a half in advance of the Brazilian picket vessel, which was as far as the obstructions 
in the liver would allow this vessel to proceed. The pilot would not attempt to con- 
duct her through the obstructions, saying the danger was too great on account of torpe- 
does. 

At 4.30 p. in. I came to anchor off Cumpaiti, and saluted the Paraguayan flag, which 
salute vras returned by the fort. I then disembarked Mr. Washburn and his family, 
together with their eflects, and upon his leaving the vessel, saluted him with 15 guns. 

Before passing through the Brazilian lines. Admiral TamandariJ informed me by a 
verbal message througl^ one of his officers, that he would suspend hostilities for four or 
five hours, during our passage. 
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I fully expected to be able to ro above tlie Paraguayan fortifications, but the Para- 
guayan officers and pilots said it was impossible for this vessel to pass through the 
obstructions -which are situated immediately below the fort, telling me there were 
torpedoes only a few feet above where the vessel was then lying. I therefore had to 
land Mr. Washburn below the Paraguayan fort. 

The Shamokin laid in a direct Hue between the Brazilian fleet and Curupaiti, and it 
was impossible for her to remain in the position she then occupied without embarrass- 
ing the movements of the Brazilian fleet. Under the circumstances I could not wait 
for such communications as Mr. Washburn wished to send by this vessel, and, at his 
earnest reqviest, I dispatched Acting Ensign Pendleton to accompany him to his desti- 
nation, that he might return with such dispatches as Mr. Washburn might wish to send. 
At 1 p. m. I got under way, and proceeded to my anchorage at Tres Bocas, below the 
blockading fleet. 

On the 6th instant I sent a letter to Admiral Tamandar6,.informing him that I had 
sent an officer with Mr. Washburn to bring back his dispatches, of which letter the 
inclosed, marked No. 6, is a copy. 

On the 7th instant Mr. Pendleton returned with dispatches from Mr. Washburn, and 
was brought dbwn to this vessel by a Brazilian gunboat. 

Admiral Tamandar^ sent me a verbal message through an aide-de-camp that he had 
not had time to answer my letter of the 6th instant concerning the return of Mr. Pen- 
dleton, but that he would protest against his return through the lines, and would send 
me his protest at Buenos Ayres. 

On the morning of the 8th instant I left Tres Bocas for Buenos Ayres. 

Inclosed (No. 7) I send a copy of Mr. Pendleton's report to me concerning his transit 
throngh the Brazilian lines, and his interview with General Lopez ; also a copy (No. 8) 
of his report concerning his passage to Humaita with Mr. Washburn. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIRCE CROSBY, 

Commander. 

Reai-Admiral S. W. Godon, 

Commanding United States Brazil Squadron. 
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United States Steamer Shamokk, 

Tres Bocas, November 5, 1866. 

Sin: In compliance with your orders of the evening of the 3d instant, "to proceed to 
the camp of his excellency Francisco S. Lopez, president and commander-in-chief of 
the republic of Paraguay, and from him ascertain whether there are obstructions in 
the river Paraguay which will prevent the United States steamer Shamokin passing to 
Asuncion, and if so, to learn how far the steamer could come within his lines with 
safety ; and also to make an arrangement for a pilot to come on board after the Shamo- 
kin had passed the Brazilian blockading squadron," I have the honor to make the fol- 
lowing report : 

At 5.10, on the morning of the 4th instant, I left this ship, having in my possession 
an unsealed commimication addressed to his excellency Francisco S. Lopez, president 
and commander-in-chief of the republic of Paraguay. I went on board the Brazilian 
gunboat Ivahy, and was soon under way for the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Tamaiidar^, 
commanding the Brazilian naval forces on the Paraguay river, reaching there about 
11.30 a. m., and from the admiral receiving another letter addressed to his excellency 
Francisco S. Lopez, &c. 

The preliminaries of a flag of truce having been arranged, I started about 1 p. m. 
under an escort of cavalry, bearing the American and Brazilian flags, with a flag of 
truce, to cross the lines ; we were met by an escort from the Paraguayan forces at Curn- 
paiti, who conducted me to the headquarters of General Jos6 Dias, where I remained 
until my presence was made known to his excellency President Lopez, who desired a 
personal interview with me. 

About 5 p. m. I reached his headquarters, delivering my communications, and in 
answer to your inquiries as to the Shamokin being able to pass to Asuncion from above 
the Brazilian squadron, he informed me that it was impossible for the ship to do so. 
And although he regretted very much that we could not reach the capital, the obstruc- 
tions were such they could not be temporarily removed, and it would be very dangerous 
to pass above Curupaiti, and that he would provide a pilot to take us as soon as we 
passed the Brazilian fleet. 

He informed me that ho wished to return a letter to Hon. Charles A. Washburn, 
informing him of the matter. On the following morning about 7.30 I received two 
sealed letters from I'resident Lopez, (through one of his staff,) one addressed to Vice- 
Admiral Tamandar6, the other to Hon. Charles A. Washburn. . 
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I immediately started to return, doing ao by tlie same medium through which I went, 
reaching my ship at 12 m., hearing the dispatch to the Hon. Mr. Washourn, and deliv- 
ering the one addressed to Vice-Admiral Tamandar^ in person, at the headquarters of 
General Porto Alegre, as I returned. ' 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. C. J. PENDLETON, 
Aoiiiig Ensign United States Namj. 
To Commander Peiece Cposby, U. S. N., 

Commanding United States Steamer Shamohin. 
[This is the same ofScer that the Brazilians made such a long protest about my leavmo- 
him with Mr. Washburn to bring back dispatches.] ° 
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United States Steamer Shamokin, 

Parana River, November 8, 1866. 

Sie: In obedience to your orders of the 5tli instant, "to accompany Hon. Charles A. 
Washburn, minister resident to the republic of Paraguay, within the lines of the Para- 
guayan army, and return with such communications as he may desire to send by me," 
I have the honor to make the following report : 

On the evening of the 5th instant I left this ship, then lying under the fortifications 
of Curupaiti, on the Paraguay river. Upon reaching the shore I learned that Mr. Wash- 
bum had started for Humaita, and I immediately followed, reaching there about 8.30 
p. m. The next morning a steamer was placed at Mr. Washbura's disposal, and prepa- 
rations made to leave that evening for Asuncion. 

At 9 p. m. Mr. Washburn gave me a package addressed to General Asboth, United 
States minister to Buenos Ayres. I returned to Curupaiti the same night, in order to 
cross the lines early the next morning, but \73a detained, from doing so by an engage- 
ment having taken place between the two armies on the extreme right. After the tiring 
had ceased, General Dias, of the Paraguay army, sent me under flag of truce to the Bra- 
zilian liaes, where I was received by the picket guard, and by them detained until my 
presence was reported to General Porto Alegre, who returned word that I would not be 
allowed to pass. In this peculiar situation I asked permission to communicate with 
you, which was very cheerfully granted. The note being intercepted by Vice-Admu-al 
Tamandard, he at once had an interview with General Porto Alegre, and dispatched an 
officer to inform me I could pass, but only under protest, as there had been no under- 
standing that any one but Mr. Washburn, his wife, and one servant, were to leave the 
Shamokin. Admiral TamandariS kindly sent me on one of his small steamers to return 
to my ship, which I did about 5 p. m. on the 7th instant, bringing with me the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Washburn. 

Very respectfully, your ebedient servant, 

E. C. J. PENDLETON, 
Acting Ensign United States ifary 

To Commander Peirce Crosby, U. S. N., 

Commanding United States Steamer SliamoTcin. 

[Note. — Mr. Pendleton is the same officer who was bearer of dispatches., from the 
Shamokin to President Lopez, with the consent of the commander-in-chief of the allied 
forces, and there was no sensible or reasonable objection to his remaining with Mr. 
Washljurn to bring his dispatches, notwithstanding the protest of Admiral Taman- 
dar6.— P. C] 
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[On the 5th November landed Mr. Washburn at Curapaiti 

On the 8th November left the Tres Bocas. 

About the 11th November arrived at Eosario, where I received this communication.] 

South Atlantic Squadron, Flag-ship Brooklyn, 

Bio de Janeiro, October 21, 1866. 
Sir : In my instruction to you to proceed to Asuncion, on application in writing from 
Mr. Washburn, I did not allude to any difficulties you might meet with for want of 
water, nor from torpedoes, or other obstructions in the river, placed by Paraguayans. 

You wiU not proceed act aU, until you know the water is high enough to allow you to 
go up without inconvenience. 
I torpedoes or other difficulties offer, you will then land the minister at Curupaiti 
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by Ijoats, or at some convenient landing -within the Paraguayan lines, to which the 
allies will have no objections, or you may be obligecl to avail yourself of the means 
■which -will be placed at your disposal to pass the minister through the allied lines to 
those of General Lopez. * 

Eeepectfiilly, 

S. W. GODON, 
Bear-Admiral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 
Commander Peirce Crosby, U. S. N., 

Commanding United States Steamer Shamokin. 
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United States Steamer Shamokix, 

Lujan Jlii-er, December 26, 1866. 

Sir : In answer to your communication of the 24th instant, requiring me to explain 
why I gave a copy of any of your orders to me, to Mr. Washburn, tJnited States minister 
to Paraguay, I have to say that I wrote to Mr. Washburn, informing him of my orders 
to take him to Asuncion, upon his application to me in writing ; and in doing this I 
quoted the words of the portion of your order which referred to his making an applica- 
tion in writing, in order that there would be no misimderstanding about it ; that is, in 
the form required of him — a written application. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIRCE CROSBY, 

Commander. 
Eear-Admiral S. W. Godon, 

Commanding United States South Atlantic Squadron. 
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United States Steamer Shamokin, 

Tres Bocas, November 2, 1866. 
Sm : In obedience to my instmctionSj I have the honor to inform you that fhave the 
Hon. C. A. Washburn, United States imnister to Paraguay, and family, on board of this 
vessel, with orders from Eear-Admiral S. W. Godon, commanding United States South 
Atlantic Squadron, to proceed with him without delay to Asuncion. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CEOSBY. 
Commander United States Xavy. 
His Excellency Vice-Admiral Viscount de TAMiUsTJARfe, 

Commanding Allied Squadron. 
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United States Steamer Shamokin, 

Tres Bocas, November 3, 1866. 
Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 3d 
instant, in reference to the passage of the Hon. C. A Washburn, United States minister 
to Paraguay. 

In reply I have to state, that my instructions from my commander-in-chief are impera- 
tive, and it is necessary that I should proceed on my journey without delay, and which 
I will do unless prevented by absolute force. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

PEIECE CROSBY, 
Commander United States Navy. 
Viscount de Tamandak^, 

Vvie- Admiral, Commander-in-Chief of tlie Brazil Squadron, Paraguay. 
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United States Steamer Shamokdt, 

Tres Bocas, November 3, 1866. 
Sir: At the request of the Hon. Charles A. Washburn, United States minister to 
Paraguay, I ordered one of my officers. Acting Ensign Pendleton, to accompany Mm to 
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hia destination in Pai-aguay tliat he might bring hack such dispatches as the Hon. Mr. 
Washburn may wish to send ; and I have to request that you v/ill allow my officer to 
pass through your lines on his return, which I exiDect will be on Tuesday. 

AUow me, sir, to return my' thanks for the great eourtesy you have shown me in this 
very delicate mission. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, youi obedient servant, 

PEIECE CROSBY, 

Commander. 
Viscount de Tamandake, 

Viee-Mmiral, Commander4n-<Mef of the Brazil' Squadron, Paraguay. 
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[TraQslation of A 27.] 

Commandbb-in-Chief op the Naval Foecbs op Bka^il 

IN THE EivEK La Plata, 
On 'board Steamei- Apa in front of Cumzu, November 7, 1866. 
Sir : With great surprise I have read the note which you sent me yesterday, oom- 
mnnicating to me that, at the request of Mr. Washburn, United States minister for Para- 
guay, yon had ordered one of your officers, the Acting Ensign Mr. Pendleton, to accom- 
pany him for the purpose of returning with dispatches which the said Mr. Washburn 
should like to forward, asking me to allow this officer to pass through our lines. 

When I permitted that the steamer of your command might pass the Une of blockade 
and the forces in operation that I maintain in this river to communicate with territory 
of Paraguay, I had in view, only, to give credit to the testimony of Eear-AdmiralGodon, 
and of Generals Webb and Asboth, United States ministers inBrazil and in the Ai-gen- 
tine Republic, and to honor the character of these gentlemen, who, in dispatches 
written to Mr. Washburn, assured for certain that the imperial government, with 
consent of the Argentine, had sent orders permitting that this gentleman and his family 
might proceed to his destination in a man-of-war of his nation. 

You are aware, on account of having been present at the conference which I had with 
Mr. Washburn on board of the ship under your command, that in the absence of orders 
direct from my government to permit his passage, I procured to conciliate the departure 
of Mr. Washburn for his destination, with our rights of belligerent, pointiug out to liim 
a manner of effecting, without violation of the blockade, his transport for Paraguay 
through the lines of the allied armies, or otherwise, in one of the steamers of this 
squadrouj which would convey him to the advanced posts of Curupaiti, in order to 
transship himself to a Paraguayan steamer, in which he could continue to Asuncion, pre- 
ceding to this an agreement with the Marshal President of Paraguay ; and you are 
aware, likewise, that only to the irresolution of Mr. Washburn in not acceding to these 
my propositions, and to the steadiness iu availing himself of the permission granted by 
the Brazilian government, I had to yield, to give the most complete credit to the testi- 
mony of the delegates of the United States government. 

It was likewise with the same object in view that I procured to facilitate and accel- 
erate his voyage by all measures, even pointing out to Mr. Washburn the idea that he 
should ask for a pilot from Marshal Lopez, iu order to take the Shamoldn from my van- 
guard upwards through the secret obstacles with which the Paraguayans have pre- 
tended to obstruct the river; I offering and lending, on that occasion, a pilot that 
should take her from the month of this river up to the palisade of Curupaiti. 

With this my proceedings I believe to have demonstrated how much the imperial 
government is careful in demanding from their agents that they shall maintain the 
most exact; and obliging relations with the agents of the friendly nations. And if I did 
protest, in the name of my government, against the going up of the Shamokin, disre- 
garding the friendly means that I proposed, it was foreseeing the consequences of this 
act. 

In these consequences, notwithstanding, I could not foresee that an officer of the 
Shamokin (should or) might remain in Paraguayan territory without right for so doing, 
nor permission equal to Sie one granted to Mr. Washburn and his family, the which 
constitutes an offense to the right which my nation and their allies have of impeding 
the passage of any neutral agent to the enemy's territory, and anew (de novo) it com- 
pels me to protest against those who ordered that act, as I protest solemnly; and in 
this manner I reply to yovu- above-mentioned note. 

But as Mr. Pendleton presented himself at the advanced posts of the army of Viscount 
de Porto Allegre without the customary formalities in similar cases, and the Paraguay- 
ans that accompanied him went back to their camp without delay, and that worthy 
officer found himself in the impossibility of going backwards without risk, as the Para- 
"■uayans might fire on him as they did to the parley (parlamentarian) when the same 
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• 

Mr. Pendleton and my secretary and aid-de-oamp, first Lieutenant Arthur Silveira da 
Motta, ivere going, "Viscount de Porto Allegre and I determine to consent to the passage 
of the said officer, allowing ourselves {reservandonos) the right of protesting against 
his stay, though of short duration, in the territory of Paraguay. 

I am, with much consideration, your attentive admirer and servant, 

VISCONDE DE TAMANDAEE. 
Mr. Peircb Crosby, 

Commander of the United States Steamer ShamoMn. 



Testimony of Eoiert 0. KirJc. 

Washington, D. C, Apiil 12, 1869. 
EoBEET C. KiEK sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. State your residence, and the office held by you at the time of Mr. Wash- 
burn's visit to Paraguay. — Answer. I reside in the State of Ohio. I was at the time 
referred to, minister resident to the Argentine Eepublic. 

Q. Have you read the petition of Masterman and BUss, which is now the subject of 
investigation ? — A. I have not. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the facts connected with this matter? — A. I am 
acquainted with some of the facts in connection with Admiral Godon sending Mr. 
Washburn to Paraguay. 

Q. Please state to the committee what you know in regard to that matter. — ^A. Mr. 
Washburn arrived in the city of Buenos Ayres in the winter of 1865. I think Admiral 
Godon arrived there in January, 1866. When Mr. Washburn arrived there he told me 
he had met Admiral Godon at Rio Janeiro, and that the admiral had promised to send 
Mm to Paraguay, but when the admiral arrived at the city of Buenos Ayres he refused 
to send him to Paraguay. The admiral gave several reasons in my presence for refusal 
to send him. One of the particular reasons he urged was that he had no authority 
from the department, and that it was necessary for liim to use economy in burning coal. 
He also said that he did not think the interests of the government reqilired that he 
should send Mr. Washburn to Paraguay. Mr. Washburn repeatedly in my presence 
urged the admiral to send him to Paraguay. I also said that I thought the admiral 
should send Mr. Washbuni to Paraguay. Mr. Washburn was there a long time urging 
the admiral to send a vessel to tuke him to Paraguay, but he refused t(J do so. I 
thought the action of Admiral Godon while he was there tended to lessen the influ- 
ence of ministers abroad. I know that his action 'lessened my influence there, and I 
am satisfied it lessened Mr. Washburn's influence. When Admiral Godon first arrived 
there I formed a favorable impression of him. I liked him very much, but his subse- 
quent acts caused me to change my impression of him, being satisfied that his course 
was such as to lessen our influence there. I know that before he came there my influ- 
ence was good, and that I had effected a great deal with the Argentine Republic in favor 
of the United States. When I left Buenos Ayres Mr. Washburn had not yet reached 
Paraguay. I believe he was sent there afterwards. 

By Mr. Oeth : 
Q. When was this f — A. This was, I think, in the early part of 1866. I never expected 
to give any evidence in the case, and consequently cannot speak with entire accuracy 
as to dates. 

By the Chairman : 
Q. Did the refusal of Admiral Godon to forward Mr. Washburn to his post imply on 
his part any other right to judge than that which pertained to him as an officer of the 
navy ? — He claimed that he was to judge of his own acts ; that he was under no obli- 
gation whatever to ministers. He told Mr. Washburn that he was under no obligation 
to him, and he told me that he was under no obligation to me as a minister, whatever. 
When I left him he was about to embark on a visit to General Urquiza. I told him that 
I thought he ought not to visit General Urquiza; that the relations existing between 
the United States and the Argentine government being friendly, I thought such a visit 
would be interpreted by that government as unfriendly in its nature, and I thought he 
ought not to make the visit. He still insisted, however, that he would go to ma!ke the 
visit. Thinking the matter was of some importance, I sent him a fiiendly note, ad- 
dressed to him as " Dear admiral," giving my reasons for the opinion I had expressed 
more at length. When he received that note I learned from friends of mine who were 
present that he spoke very tinkindly of me for sending it. He started on the trip, went 
as far as Conception, and then concluded that he would not visit General Urquiza, and 
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as I learned, my letter had the effect of causing him to reconsider his determination 
to do so. When he came back to Buenos Ayies he visited the legation, and 'asked me 
■why I had -written that note to him. I told him that the letter gave its own explana- 
tion ; that its object was simply to express my opinion that he ought not to visit Gen- 
eral Urquiza. He expressed, seemingly with some feeling, the opinion that he was 
under no obligations to me. I told him I was quite aware that I had no right to con- 
trol his movements, but that I thought when a minister had resided for several years 
in a place, that an admiral comiog to that place could properly consult the minister in 
regard to any such movement; that the minister would be more likely to know the 
condition of affairs and to judge of the effects of a particular line of policy than a man 
who had just come to the country. That passed off; and I heard' no more of it, and 
had no other disagreement with the admiral that I know of. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the reasons given by the admiral were that he was under 
no obligation to aid the diplomatic agents of the government— that he was only bound 
to do what suited himself as a naval officer? — ^A. That is as I understood it. Unless 
his opinion coincided with the opinion of the minister he was not bound to be gov- 
erned thereby. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Do you mean that he was not^ upon questions of political and diplomatic affairs ? — 
A. I should judge so upon aU affairs. He told me I had no claim to have any influence 
upon his ijiotion whatever. I thought it was his duty to listen to suggestions made 
by me in regard to political questions. The Argentine Eepublic was engaged in a war 
with Paraguay. I was occupying a neutral position. My government had the good 
will of the Argentine government, and I thought it important that he should not do 
anything to disturb those friendly relations. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Did he express any dissent from Mr. Washburn's movements in regard to inter- 
national affairs ? — ^A. He said this — that he was under no control whatever from Mr. 
Washburn or from myself; that he was subject to the control of the Secretary of the 
Navy ; that he was responsible to the Secretary of the Navy, and to nobody else. I 
suppose that was true, and I did not claim to have any control over his actions. 

Q. What was the deportment of Mr. Washburn towards Admiral Godon f — A. It was 
of the kindest character. I was strongly impressed with the fact that he conducts 
himself under the circumstances in a very gentlemanly and dignified manner. 

Q. No dissatisfaction was expressed at any time in that regard ? — ^A. No ; not at any 
time while I was there. 

Q. Have you formed any opinion as to the propriety of Admiral Godon's going up to 
visit General Urquizaf — ^A. I have; and I have just stated that it was the letter I 
addressed to him^ which caused him not to make that visit. 

Q. What was the basis of the opinion expressed by you against the propriety of that 
visit ? — ^A. My opinion was that it would create trouble between the iigentine govern- 
ment and the government of the United States. Urquiza was regarded at that time 
as hostile to the Argentine government, and I thought a visit to bim by the admiral of 
the United States navy would be construed as an unfriendly act to the Argentine gov- 
ernment ; that it would cause them to look upon us as sympathizing wifli Paraguay 
and against that government. 

Q. Wliat was the admiral's reason for paying this visit against your remonstrance? — 
A. Simply that he thought Urquiza an important man there, and that he ought to pay 
him a visit. 

Q. What position did Urquiza hold at that time ? — ^A. None whatever. He was a 
private citizen — ^the ex-president of the republic ; a very wealthy and powerfcd man. 

Q. You say you expressed these opinions to him ? — ^A. I did, in the letter I wrote to 
him ; and I also sent a copy of that letter to the department. 

Q. Have you stated all the circumstances connected with this remonstrance ?t— A. 
Yins, as nearly as I can recollect. 

Q. Did Mr. Washburn ever in your presence urge the admiral to send him to Para- 
guay ? — A. Eepeatedly. The admiral gave as a reason for not sending him, that he 
could not bvu-n coal ; and afterwards, when an American citizen, Mr. Samuel P. Hale, 
asked him if he would send Mr. Washburn to Paraguay if American citizens there 
would furnish the coal, the admiral said that he did not wish to send a vessel, because 
the men would suffer iiom the climate. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. Was that the fact ? — ^A. I do not know. I know several of the men connected 
with the fleet wanted to go up — ^were anxious to go. 

Q. Was it the unhealthy season of the year ? — ^A. No, it was in winter season. I 
know that Captain Walker and Captain Wells were both anxious to go up. . 

Q. What was the general line of conduct of Admiral Godon in regard to ministers 
representing the United States? — ^A. It was just as I have stated. He, said. he was 

4 P I 
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under no control or obligation whatever to the ministers ; that his obligations were 
simply to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Q. What was his conduct and bearing towards these ministers ? — ^A. It was always 

fentlemanly to me. I supposed that he would listen to any advice or suggestions that 
gave him ; but unless they corresponded with his own views he would not be governed 
by them. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. When he said he was not under the control of the diplomatic representatives of 
the government, did you understand that anybody had assumed to control his move- 
ments or give hun orders ? — ^A. No; it was a voluntary remark of his. I know that it 
was entirely voluntary on his part when he said that to me in consequence of a friendly 
letter I had written to him, suggesting reasons why he should not visit Urquiza. I 
thought it was proper, and my duty as a representative of the government, to give him 
the information which I did in my letter. 

Q. Did you understand him to consider himself in anywise bound to respect the 
opinions of the United States ministers in regard to the foreign countries to which 
they were accredited ? — A. I do not know that I could answer that question positively. 
I felt this, that he was always controlled by his own opinions. I think Admiral Godon 
would consult a minister, but at the same time, if the opinion expressed by the minis- 
ter did not coincide with his own he would not be governed by it. He claimed to be 
under the control of nobody except the Secretary of the Navy. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Did you understand that the main reason why he declined to send avesseltotake 
Mr. Washburn to Paraguay was that he had not coal or fuel ? — A. That was the first 
reason he gave. 

Q. Was this offer on the part of American citizens to famish fuel brought to his 
attention ? — ^A. It was. I told bim about it myself. He said he could not go ; and 
he repeatedly refused positively to send Mr. Washburn to Paraguay. As I stated, he 
subsequently gave the excuse that it would endanger the health of his men. This was 
after the offer on the part of Mr. Hale to furnish coal. 

Q. At which of your interviews with him did he say Mr. Washburn ought not to go 
there, for political reasons 1 — A. He frequently said this. He said that ne would not 
take Mr. Washburn; that he saw no reason why Mr. Washburn should be there; that 
there was no interest suffering because he was not there. That was one of the posi- 
tions he took. Mr. Washburn told me one day that he was going to vindicate himself, 
and that the admiral would have to take the consequences. He asked me to state this 
to the admiral, which I did. 

Q. What was his reply f— A. I do not recoUect perfectly what he did reply. The 
substance of it was that he felt perfectly independent. 

Q. Did Mr. Washburn request to be tsien upon a vessel of the navy — upon a gunboat ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The admiral declined that ? — A. Yes, sir ; repeatedly. 

Q. What length of time would it have taken a vessel to have made the trip f — ^A. It 
takes about six or eight days to go up, and probably a less time to return. 

Q. Do you think a vessel could nave taken bim there and returned within twelve 
days ? — A. Yes ; unless it was detained. 

Q. In your opinion, would a trip of twelve days for that purpose endanger the health 
of the men going there t — ^A. I should say it was no excuse at all. 

By the CtLAisMUS : 

Q. Did you regard it as necessary, from the condition of pnbUc affairs, that Mr. 
■ Washbm-n should go to his post ?— A. I hardly know how to express myself in answer 
to that question except by saying, that Mr. Washburn was minister of the United States 
accredited to Paraguay, and that it was his duty to go there If he had gone by any 
other conveyance than an American man-of-war it would have given bim much less 
power and much less influence than to have been conveyed in one of the naval vessels. 

Q. In consequence of this delay how long was Mr. Washburn detained from proceed- 
ing on his mission ?— A. I do not know. I arrived there in December, 1865, and left in 
July, 1866. When I left he had not gone. He made the effort once to get to Paraguay 
in a private vessel. 

Q. During all the time he was there did Admiral Godon have command of the squad- 
ron ? — A. Yes. And there were a number of vessels of the navy lying there. 

Q. You say the admiral did not feel bound to receive the opinions of ministers, or to 
act on them, unless they accorded with his own ideas of duty as an ofBcer of the 
navy ?— A. Ho repeatedly asserted that he was under no obligation whatever to them ; 
that he was responsible alone to the Secretary of the Navy. I recollect saying to him 
once, that I had heard that opinion expressed several times, and that I did not care 
who he was under obligation to. 

Q. What other means was there for Mr. Washburn to get to his post?— A. He could 
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have gone to Corrientes, 16 or 20 miles below the southern border of Paraguay. He 
could not have gone directly to Paraguay in anjr other -way. The Brazilian authorities 
claimed the right to prevent any person from going above Corrientes. 

Q. The resmt of the admiral's refusal was, that Mr. Washburn continued to be 
detained away from his post ^— A. Yes ; I have no doubt at all that when he first came 
there, Mr. Washburn could have been landed at Asuncion without any difficulty. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. And his presence there would have been productive of a good effect ? — ^A. It might 
I do not laiow as to that. • 

Q. You remarked, did you not, that the refiieal of Admiral Godon lessened the influ- 
ence of Mr. Washburn? — A. It did in the city of Buenos Ayres, or lowered the charac- 
ter of all the representatives of our government. I made the application generally to 
aU of us. It looked as if (aind, in fkiCt, he remarked) that we were merely the repre- 
sentatives of political friends. 

Q. Did Admiral Godon make that statement? — A. He did: that these ministers were 
the mere representatives of political friends. As I have said, I did not undertake to 
exercise any control over him, but I thought under the ciroumstanoes existing there, it 
was reasonable to suppose that he would consult the ministers there in regard topoht- 
ical affairs. My relations with Admiral Godon personally were of the most friendly 
character nearly all of the time I was there. 

By Mr. Washbuen : 

Q. State what was the general feeling of Americans there in the river in regard to 
the conduct of Admiral Godon ? — ^A. The great mass of Americans there felt that the 
admiral ought to take Mr. Washburn to Paraguay. 

By the Chairman : 
Q. Did you hear the expressed opinions upon that subject? — A. I heard a number of 
them express themselves in that way. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. Was not that feeling almost unanimous among them ? — ^A. I could not say that. I 
have forgotten it if I heard any other opinion expressed. The fact of the statement of 
Mr. Hale, that they would furnish coal for the purpose of taking him up, showed their 
feeling in that regard. 

By the Chairman : 
Q. State whether you heard any American citizen speak in justification of the course 
of the admiral in thijs regard. — A. I do not recollect that I did. I may state that when 
Admiral Godon first arrived there I formed a very favorable impression of him, and I 
never had any personal disagreement with him unless it was in regard to his proposed 
vifiit to General Urquiza ; and, as I have stated, he started upon that visit but did not 
complete it. 

By Mr. Washbuen : 
Q. Did he bum coal on that occasion ? — A. Of course. 

By Mr. Oeth : 
Q. What was the occasion of that visit ? — A. Nothing more than personal courtesy. 
Q. What time did it require? — A. I think he was gone four or five weeks; I am not 
certain. 
Q. Did his fleet go with him ? — A. No ; only the gunboat Wasp. 



Additional statement of Charles A. Washburn. 

Washington, D. C, April 13, 1869. 
Charles A. Washbuen appeared'and made the following additional statement: 
I will remark that I left Paraguay on leave of absence to return to the United States 
on the 16th of January, 1865. I started again in September from New York to go 
back with my wife, and reached Rio Janeiro, I think, the 27th of September, or at any 
rate near the 1st of October. I saw Admiral Godon the same day. He was then sta- 
tioned at Eio. I was on board his flag-ship. I had a great deal of conversation with him 
at different times in regard to the situation of affairs, and fr-om other sources leariied 
that in all probability I shoidd not be able to get up to Paraguay without the aid of a 
gunboat, that all communication otherwise had been stopped. Admiral Godon 
remarked that he had no suitable vessel to send up the river, but that the steamer 
Wasp was expected very shortly ; in the meanwhile he said he was going down to 
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St. Catharmes, which is 400 miles down the coast. Before that I expected if I found 
any merchant vessels going up that I should go in one of them, although I supposed 
I should have a gunboat offered me without any special order fiom the Secretary of 
the Navy. When I went out in 1861 we had hut one gunboat on the station, and it 
was questionable whether it diould leave the mouth of the river at that time ; never- 
theless, I ascertained when I got to Eio that Commander Macomb was exj^ectiug me 
and was getting ready to conyey me up even without any order. At that time I took 
the trouble to go to the Secretary of the Navy and request instructions for a gunboat 
to be sent up. But this time, knowing we haid a squadron at that station doing noth- 
ing, and supposing the commander of the squadron would deeire to facilitate my pur- 
pose, I did not think it at aU necessary to get a letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 
If I found it necessary in order to reach my post I supposed I had but to caU for a 
gunboat and it would be furnished me. The admiral, as I stated, went to St. Catha- 
rines, 400 miles down the coast, as I understood, though I caimot say he told me, for 
the sake of exercising his men in target firing. I remained at Eio waiting for the 
Wasp to come in order to aecertain about what .time she might be expected at the 
mouth of the river, and when I could calculate upon being able to leave and go up to 
Paraguay. I waited there accordingly until the admiral had gone down to St. Catha- 
rines and returned. In the mean time, while he was absent I think, the Wasp arrived, 
and as he said she must have some improvements or repairs made upon her that would 
take some time, I took the first steamer after her arrival, according to my recollection, 
and went down to Buenos Ayres. I took an inferior steamer because I had been 
delayed there longer than I expected. The admiral told me before I left that he should 
soon follow, in ten or twelve days at least. I arrived at Buenos Ayres on the 4th of , 
November, and it was about Christmas before I heard of the admiral's arrival at Mon- 
tevideo. About six weeks after my own arrival I heard that the Wasp had arrived 
previous to the flag-ship reaching that port, and I wrote a letter addressed to the 
admiral, which I sent to Commander Kirkland and requested him to deliver it to the 
admiral as soon as he arrived. That letter is published in the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of 1866, under date of December 14, 1865. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Is that an official letter? — A. I do not know whether it is ofScial or semi-ofScial. 
It begins, " My Dear Sir :" and is addressed to Admiral S. W. Godon, United States 
steam frigate Susquehanna, and was signed by myself, " Charles A. Washburn," as I 
sign all my letters official or otherwise. 

Q. Was the letter maxked private f — A. Not at all. The letter referred to in Captain 
Crosby's testimony yesterday was marked private, and was still designated as semi- 
official by Admiral Godon. This was not marked private. I wrote to the admiral two 
or three letters while at Montevido, which are not published in the correspondence. 
The letter to which I have referred is as follows: 

" Buenos Atres, December 14, 1865. 

"My Deae Sik: You see by the date of this that I have only got thus far on my 
way to Paraguay. I reached here on the 4th of November, and have been patiently 
waiting here ever since for some conveyance to take me to my post of service. But, as 
I anticipated while at Eio, all communication between this place and Paraguay has 
been suspended,, and only the war vessels of neutral nations have ventured to pass the 
lines of the belligerents. A French and an Italian gunboat had been sent up from here 
a short time before my arrival, neither of which has yet returned to this port. The 
English gunboat Spider left at a latel' date, and is supposed to be lying at Corrientes, 
the Brazilian admiral objecting to her going above the 'Tres Bocas.' The Brazilians 
assume that they have the right to forbid any man-of-war of a neutral power going up 
the river, and have declared that it was only under favor that the above-mentioned 
gunboats have been allowed to pass. But both the French and English ministers have 
protested against this assumed right of the allies, though the latter have not yielded 
the point, but on the contrary have requested the different ministers to recall all vessels 
bearing their respective flags to some point below the Brazilian squadron. 

"Under these circumstances, I do not know what objections may be made if an 
American war vessel were to go up the river. I infer, however, that no real objection 
would be made. The Brazilian special envoy here, Senor Octaviano, has assured me 
me repeatedly that he would do everything in his power to facilitate my passage, and 
has even offered me a steamer to take mo all the way to Paraguay. But for reasons 
you will readily understand, I have declined to accept any such favor. But I think I 
ought not to delay here any longer than Is absolutely necessary, and hope that you may 
find it convenient to dispatch ttie Wasp or some other light-draught steamer to take 
me to my destination. Please inform me with as little delay as possible if you can do 
so, and how soon. I think matters are coming to a crisis at the seat of wai-, and I am 
very anxious to be near the scene of action when the day for negotiation arrives. 

" I write this letter to you in anticipation of any notice of your arrival in Montevideo, 
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but as I received a letter from our friend, Major Ellison, sajdng that you had left Rio on 
the 5th instant, I think it possible you wiR be there by the time this note is. I shall be 
greatly "obliged for early information as to what I may expect, as I can make no calcu- 
lations or arrangements in regard to my own movements tiU. I know how and when I 
am to go to Paraguay. 

"I have the honor to be, very trulv, your obedienf servant, 

"CHABLES A. WASHBURN. 
"Admiral S. W. Godon, 

" United States Steam Frigate SusqmJumna." 

I received no satisfactory answer to that letter, and went down to Montevideo to see 
the admiral. 

Q. Did you get any answer at aU? 

A. I did. 

Q. Why was that not published if it went off with the letter which you have just read? 

A. That is explained in my letter to Mr. Seward of August 20, 1866, as foUows: 

"From the admiral I learn by a letter from Mr. Kirk, written at Eio de Jaiieiro, on 
his way home, that after getting his instructions to send a vessel from his squadron to 
Paraguay if so requested by me, he went northward to Babia, where it is probable my 
letter wUl reach him if he has not gone still farther north. Mr. Kirk writes me that 
the admiral told him if I would send an official note he would send a vessel to take me 
up the river. From this I infer he will try and justify himself for not having done it 
before by pretending that I have not duly and officially notified him of my desire for 
his assistance. I will spike that gun for him here and now by sending you a copy of a 
letter I addressed to him in December last." 

Q. Had you written any other letters between the time of sending the letter to 
Admiral Godon, which you have read, and,your letter to Mr. Seward from which you 
have just read an extract ? 

A. There were a good many letters which are not published, and this letter I did not 
intend for publication. I considered it at the time a private letter. I went to see 
Admiral Godon twice, but he never made any allusion to the fact that he wanted an 
official letter from me, although he talked the matter over at great length. He stated 
one reason and another ; one was the expense of coal, another the mosquitoes and hot 
weather, and this, that, and the other. 

I have omitted one thing in regard to my conversation at Eio which I had with the 
admiral. He toldme while I was talking with him about the probability that I could not 

fet up to my post without the aid of a gunboat, that in that case when we got 
own the river if he found it so he would have to send me up. That remark I stated subse- 
quently in a letter I wrote to Mr. Seward. I was somewhat surprised when I arrived 
at Montevideo, that he was not disposed to do what he had said he would do in Eio. 
I wish to state another thing which may not be exactly pertinent and still is of some 
consequence. On reaching Buenos Ayres I found the Argentine government were not 
disposed to have me go up to Paraguay, as they alleged, tor various reasons. The min- 
ister of that government told me he thought it would give some moral support to 
Lopez ; that was the principal objection they had. As I had learned before that some 
papers had been discovered and taken, with which my name was connected, I spoke to 
biim about it. It was in regard to a matter that had occurred about two years before. 
President Lopez, soon after his accession to power, had a great deal of talk with me 
about getting some light-draught steamers made in the United States, which I told 
TiiTn we could make better and cheaper than in any other part of the world. He said 
he wanted to get some specimens of our arms of all descriptions, muskets, pistols, light 
artiUeiy, &o., and requested me to send to the United States to some person in whom I 
had confidence and request that these arms might be purchased and sent out. That was in 
January, I think, 1863. I sent to a friend of mine in New York, and after some months 
he got together the arms, amounting in value to not more than $3,000 or $4,000. He 
wanted to ship them, but found an order had been issued by the Wax Department not 
to allow any arms to leave the country. He tried very hard to get permission, but he 
could not do it. He wrote to me that he had applied to Mr. Seward, and that Mr. 
Seward said as I had not written anything to the government about it the arms would 
not be permitted to leave the country ; but that if I should write to the State Depart- 
ment what they were for, there would be no objection. That letter, for some reason, 
miscarried, and after a long time, as I was writing continuously asking why the arms 
were not sent, he inclosed to me a duplicate of that letter. After which, I wrote to 
Mr. Seward about it and he gave permission ; in fact, before Mr. Seward got my let- 
ter permission had been granted. The Argentine government found something about 
it which was among the papers taken from the Paraguayan agent at Buenos Ayres, 
and which led them to suspect that when I left Paraguay I had some agency, or was 
purchasing arms for Lopez. As that occurence gave rise to some talk, I think it proper 
to mention it now, though thfe whole matter was satisfactorily explained at the time 
to the Argentine minister, Mr. Eawson, by Mr. Kirk. I wiU say also, that when I got 
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to Buenos Ayies I saw the Brazilian special envoy, Sefior Ootaviano, and told Mm I 
was going to Paraguay, taking it for granted I should go in a United States gunboat. 
He told me that the year heforel had been instrumentafin getting away the Brazilian 
minister from Paraguay, and his whole family ; that probably all of them would have 
been killed by Lopez if it had not been for me. He said he would provide me with a 
gunboat at any time to take me up to Asuncion. I told him no ; that it was not well 
that I should go in a Braziliaa vessel ; that I knew the character of Lopez, and that he 
woiild suspect at once if I came in a Brazilian vessel that I was acting under Brazilian 
influence ; that the commander of our own squadron would be there shortly, and that 
I would go in an American gunboat, as I supposed I could. I think this conversation 
with Octaviano must have taken place in November, 1865. 

Q. Did you inform Admiral Godon of that conversation, or give the purport of it as 
a reason why you wanted to go in an American gunboat ? — ^A. I stated it verbally to 
him; and I believe I wrote to him on the subject unofaciall^, as no suggestion was 
ever made by biTti in any of the many conversations I had with him, that he wanted 
anything official from me. 

Q. Did he ever base his refusal to furnish a vessel to yon upon the ground that you 
had not made an official request ? — A. Never at that time. He stated a great many 
other reasons, but never that. If I had had the least intimation from him I should 
have given him an official letter at any moment. SeQor Octaviano renewed his offer 
to send me up in a Brazilian gunboat on several occasions ; but I told him I could not 
accept it. Subsequently, however, finding that Admiral Godon would not send a ves- 
sel, I addressed a note to the Brazilian minister, Octaviano, telling him that owing to 
the circumstances in which I was placed, I had determined to accept his offer ; but in 
the meantime he had seen Admiral Godon, and instead of furnishing me a vessel as he 
had ijromised to do, he took no notice of my request. The following is the letter 
I addressed to him on that occasion : 

" Buenos Aykes, January 18, 1866. 

" Sir : Tour excellency is doubtless fully aware of the events which transpired in Para- 
guay at the time of the commencement of the war now existing between that cotmtry 
and Brazil, and you are probably equally well aware that at the time of the seizure of 
the Brazilian steam packet Marquis de Olinda by the Paraguay government, the min- 
ister of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, the Hon. Cesar SanvanViannade Lima, was 
left in the country with no means of egress for himself, family, or suite. The ports of 
Paraguay were closed against the departiu'e of any merchant vessel, and no way was 
left for SenhorViannade Lima to get away except by an overland journey so long and 
difficult as to be utterly impracticable. Under these circumstances, his Majesty's min- 
ister, having already received his passports, so that he coiUd hold no further official 
communication with the Paraguajr government, appealed to me, as the senior member 
of the diplomatic body at Asuncion, to obtain for him and his party some means of 
leaving the country, and such as would be consistent with the dignity and comfort of 
a public minister. 

" About this time I received from the Secretary of State for my government leave of 
absence to visit my own country, to which I was anxious and impatient to return. 
But I immediately responded to his call, and after a long correspondence, and a good 
deal of vexatious delay, I got the promise of a steamer to take the minister and suite 
to Buenos Ayres, but on the condition that he should pledge, as its agent and representa- 
tive, both to the government of Paraguay and that of the United States, that the steamer 
should return unharmed without unnecessary detention. This pledge was at once given 
by the minister, and, on behalf of my government, was accepted by me, and the steamer 
finally left and arrived safely at Buenos Ayres. Having accepted this assurance of the 
steamer's safe return, it seemed to necessitate my remaining there in Paraguay till she 
got back, as my going away might have caused suspicion or distrust ; so that what 
with the time consumed in the correspondence, the getting ready of the steamer, and the 
time taken for the voyage, I was delayed some six or eight weeks in setting out on my 
visit to the United States. Hence, I was the same length of time later in my return 
to the Kio de la Plata than I would have been but for the delay to render this service. 

" This last delay has, owing to peculiar circumstances, seriously interfered with my 
return to my post as minister of the United States in Paraguay. No steamer of any 
nation has ascended the river to Paraguay since my arrival in Buenos Ayres on the 4tii 
of November last. Since that time I have been waiting here for one of our national 
gunboats to come to this river, supposing it would ti3ie me to my post. But I learn 
that the admiral of the BrazUian squadron now in the Plate objects to the passage of 
any person or vessel above the Tres Bocas, and the admiral of the United States squad- 
ron thinks with myself that it is particularly desirable to avoid any compUoations in 
the present war, and especially with the government of Brazil, which, duringour late 
gigantic civil war, has shown itself our steady, reliable, and earnest friend. Hence, as 
no vessel of my own nation wiU go to Paraguay at present, I must avail myself 
of such means of gettiag there as may be open to me. It is under these circumstances 
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that I beg to call the attention of your excellency to the fact that, had I not delayed 
to assist Senhor Vienna de Lima to leave Paraguay, I should have heen hack here at 
least a month and a half earlier than I was, and in ample time to have gone to Para- 
guay on one of the neutral gunboats that left for that country a few days before my 
arrival here. Hence it iS; that from my waiting to render an important and vital ser- 
vice to the Brazilian minister, I am suffering afl this inconvenience and detention. It 
is true that this result is not immediate, but it is no less direct, and I am persuaded 
that I have only to call your excellency's attention to the facts of the case to secure 
such action as will relieve me from my present unpleaaant position. 

" I avaU myself of this occasion to express to your excellency my high regard and 
distinguished consideration. 

" CHAELES A. WASHBUEN. 

" His Excellency F. Octaviano db Almeida Rosa, 
" Envoy Exti-am-dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

"of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, ^o." 

I wiU say that, although I wrote this letter after 1 found Admiral Godon would not 
send me to my post, and although, as I have stated, Senor Octaviano had repeatedly 
offered to furnish me a vessel to take me up, yet he had not the courtesy to answer my 
letter. I cannot say positively that Admiral Godon had seen Octaviano ; he had come 
to Buenos Ayres, and I did not see him with Minister Octaviano, yet I took it for 
granted that he had seen him, and I think he told me so. In this letter I did not wish 
to state to the minister of another government that there was any difference between 
the admiral of the United States navy and myself. We did agree that I should avoid 
complications, but I never believed it would involve any complication by sending an 
American gunboat to take me to my destination, and it never did. This letter was 
sent home with my letter of June 8, 1866, to Mr. Seward. I did not send a copy oi 
that letter immediately for the reason I got no answer to it, and I apprehended that 
possibly it might not have been received ; but Mr. Kirk wrote me that he learned it 
had been. I will now read what I wrote to Mr. Seward in regard to it : 

" With this I send you a copy of a letter which I addressed to the Brazilian special 
minister, Sefior Octaviano, before I left Buenos Ayres. I should have sent a copy of it 
soon after it was written ; but receiving no reply to it, I concluded that from some 
error it had not been received. But not caring to make any direct inquiry, and not 
learning anything of it incidentally, I mentioned the matter to our minister, Mr. Kirk, 
requesting 'him to advise me should he learn whether it had ever been received or not. 
By the last mail, which arrived two days since, Mr. Kirk writes me that Sefior Octaviano 
told Admiral Godon that he received my letter, but did not choose to answer it. As I 
wrote you when I was in Buenos Ayres, Senor Octaviano offered me, without any soUci- 
tation, a man-of-war to take me to Paraguay. This offer was several times repeated, 
and in the presence of Mr. Kirk I replied that on the arrival of our squadron doubtless 
one of our gunboats would go up the river, so that it would not be necessary to avail 
myself of his kind offer. He repeated that if I should want it. a vessel would be at 
my disposition at any time. 

"After the arrival of our admiral, however, and he found that he would not sei>d up 
an American war steamer, it seems that Seuor Octaviano changed his mind, for on my 
writing him a note intimating that I would accept a passage in a Brazilian vessel, he 
did not condescend to answer it. Such is the brief history of this matter." 

The admiraVcame to Buenos Ayres after I had been to see him twice in Montevideo 
to urge upon him the necessity that he should send a gunboat, and I had written to 
him twice on the subject, one of which letters I have already read to the committee. 
Finally he came to Buenos Ayres, and then told me positively he would not send me. 
At Montevideo he woidd never say yes or no. He said "perhaps" he would, that he 
would see ; if I would wait until the 1st of AprU very likely he would send a g-unboat 
about that time, and perhaps he would consent to go himself as high as Corrientes. 
Finding that I could not have a gunboat, I thought, as I had been there two months 
and a half nearly, waiting for the admiral to fulJHll what he had given me to under- 
stand he would do, I thought I must make an effort to get to my post. I did not 
believe I could succeed, but! thought I would make the effort. I therefore left my 
family in Buenos Ayres and started on a merchant vessel and went to Corrientes. I 
found that the allied armies were stationed a little out of town, and that the army of 
Pi-esident Mitre, who is the commander of the allied forces, was about thirty miles 
from Corrientes. I am not sure about the exact distance. I went to see President 
Mitre, and told lum I wished to go to Paraguay. He treated me with great courtesy. 
I stayed over night with him. He said it was a question of policy with his govern- 
ment whether I should go through, and that it was beyond his power to decide, that 
he must refer it to his allies, but in his opinion I had a perfect right to go through, 
although he stated to me that Admiral Godon had advised some high authority, I 
think Admiral Tamandar^, in command of the BraziUan forces, that they had a perfect 
right to stop me. It was his opinion, however, nevertheless, that I had a perfect right 
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to go, but he must first confer witli his allies. I asked him how long it would take him 
to get their assent. He said he must write to Buenos Ayres, but he was satisfied there 
was no difficulty in getting through. I replied that in that case, having been to 
Corrieutes and seen the condition of afEairs, I would myself return and bring my 
family there. 

I therefore returned to Buenos Ayres, and as Mr. Kirk was absent, I went directly to 
the minister of foreign affairs and told him what President Mitre had said. He told 
me the President had written 'him to the same purport, and that Le was of the same 
opinion ; that he had referred the matter to the allied ministers and they were going 
to allow me to pass through. He gave me a letter to President Mitre requesting hijn 
to furnish all proper facilities for me to get through. With that letter I started back, 
taking my wife and servant with me. The steamer getting aground I was longer in 
reaching there than I expected to be, and when I went to President Mitre with that 
letter from his minister of foreign affairs, asking him to send me through, he would 
not respect it. He said, however, that he would go and consult with Admiral Taman- 
dai-6. He repeated that Admiral Godon had told him they had a right to stop me, hut 
that he would consult Admiral Tamandar6, and Marshal Osorio, and others high in 
authority, and see if they would sanction it, and would let me know the same night. 
He went on board the flag-ship to see Admiral Tamandar6, and sent me a note soon 
after that he would write me at Corrientes. He wrote me at Corrientes afterwards 
that they did not grant me the permission until he again consulted his government. 
When I went to see him the second time I went ou board an English transport. Presi- 
dent Mitre told me that he was unweU himself, and that if I would go and see Admiral 
Tamandar^ on board his flag-ship, he could arrange the matter as well as himself; and 
he sent his minister of war on the boat with me with this message. I found, however, 
that Admiral Tamandar^ had conversed with Admiral Godon, as 1 have stated, who, as 
he said, told him he had a perfect right to stop me from going above his squadron, and 
Admiral Tamandar6 said he should do it. I told him that Admiral Godon had no 
business to interfere in the matter. Admiral Tamandar6 replied that nevertheless he 
must stop me. He knew I was unpleasantly situated, that my expenses were heavy, 
that if I wanted any money I could have it ; that I could also have a steamer to go 
back to Buenos Ayres whenever I desired. (I wrote aU this in my letter of April ^, 
1866, to Mr. Seward.) I replied that I did not want his money, and did not want his 
steamer, but that I did want to get to Paraguay, and that I should get there. We 
parted in no very pleasant humor either of us. After my first interview with President 
Mitre, when he told me I must wait until he had sent to Buenos Ayres, I wrote an 
account of the interview I had with him to Mr. Seward. And after the interview I had 
had with Admiral Tamandar^, in which he said I could not go there, but that I could 
have money and steamers, or anything else, so that I did not go through, I also wrote 
an account of this interview to Mr. Seward. It was after my interview with Admiral 
Tamandar6 that I went to see President Mitre again, and delivered the letter of his 
minister. He seemed to be very much embarrassed because he could not carry out 
what his government had promised. He said he would communicate with Admiral 
Tamandard, with Octaviano, and with other high officials, and see if he could not 
arrange it, and would advise me the same afternoon. Au hour or two afterwards he 
sent me a little note that they had come to no conclusion, as I have stated, and that 
he would write me at Corrientes. I went to Corrientes, and subsequently, after other 
visits and several letters passed between us, addressed a protest to President Mitre, 
which I will road as a part of my testimony, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
how I was delayed and humbugged by the allies. It is dated at Corrientes, July 21, 
1866, and is as follows : 

" Corrientes, July 21, 1866. 

" Sir : On the 26th of last month I had the honor of receiving, by hand of your sec- 
retary. Lieutenant Colonel Don Jos6 M. la Fuente, your esteemed favor of the 22d 
ultimo. In that letter your exceUenoy informed me that circumstances entirely foreign 
to your desire to give an answer to my oft-repeated question whether or not I shoiud 
be allowed to pass through the lines of the allied forces to Paraguay, had prevented 
your giving me a definite answer; but that, being desirous of showing due considera- 
tion to the matter, you had dispatched your secretary to make verbal explanations of 
these circumstances. 

"The explanations made by Colonel la Fuente were these: That the Brazilian special 
minister, Se&or Octaviano, was expected to arrive very soon at the seat of war, and it 
was the desire of your excellency to confer with him before granting me a final answer. 
The secretary further assured me that within two or three days after the arrival of 
SeQor Octaviano at the headquarters of the army, I should have the final reply of your 
excellency. Within two hours after this interview with your secretary, a steamer 
arrived in this port having on board the Brazilian minister. A day or two after he left 
for the army, and though since then nearly four weeks have elapsed, I have received 
no such reply as I was promised in 'two or three days on your behalf, by your secretary. 
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"It is now nearly six months since I first called on your excellency, and made tnown 
my desire to pass OTer to the country to which I was accredited by my goTemment. 
The opinion you then expressed to me was that I was entitled to pass through without 
interruption to my destination, but that you preferred to get the opinion of your gov- 
ernment on the question before taking any action upon it. I accordingly waited until 
such opinion was obtained, and then, as it corresponded with that previously expressed 
by your excellency, I did not suppose I would have any more trouble or difficulty in 
reaching the capital of Paraguay. But month after month has passed since I had the 
honor of delivering personally into your hands the letter of Seiior Elizalde, in which 
he, as minister for foreign relations, requested your excellency to furnish me such facili- 
ties of passing through to Paraguay as he had promised me. Your reply then was that 
circumstances had so far changed since my former interview that it would be again 
necessary to consult your government. Since then I have repeatedly, personally and 
by letter, requested your final answer, and each time I have been told that within a 
very few days I should have it, so that there has not been a day for the past four months 
when I might not reasonably have expected such a decision from your excellency as 
would have left me at liberty to go to Paraguay, or, if the decision was unfavorable, 
would have justified me in returning to Buenos Ayres or Montevideo to await the 
instructions of my govermnent. But this decision I have not yet received, and have, as 
it were, been compelled to remain with my family in this town of Corrientes, which all 
the while has been a city of hospitals, full of sick and wounded, and every way im- 
healthy, disagreeable, and very expensive. 

" To what extent and under what circumstances a nation at war with another may 
rightfully, and without giving just cause of offense, detain the accredited minister of a 
third and friendly iiower, and prevent him from reaching the government to which he 
is accredited, I do not propose to discuss. That a nation at war has a right to guard 
its lines and prevent any one from passing over into the enemy's territory at a time 
when active operations might thereby be embarrassed, I do not and never have ques- 
tioned. But as, since my first visit to your headquarters, there have several times been 
weeks at a time when there were no active operations going on, I am unable to see how 
that my passing through to Paraguay could in any way cause embarrassment or affect 
the result of the war. 

" It is unnecessary, as it would be improper, for me to remind your excellency of the 
system of international law that has in the course of many generations grown into 
established usage, and under which the diplomatic agents of all friendly countries are 
entitled to certain privileges and immunities alike in the countries through which they 
may pass as in those to which they may be accredited. Nevertheless, I may allude to 
the fact that this system or code recognizes the absolute independence of all diplomatic 
agents of any local authority. This immunity results from the necessity that in time 
ot war there should be some persons who may be independent of the belligerent powers 
to pass between them, and who may be at liberty to reside in the country where they 
are accredited, subject only to the laws of their own government, and free from molesta- 
tion or hindrance in passing through other friendly countries to or from their own lega- 
tion. By reason of these immunities and privileges, the ministers of foreign countries 
have often been instrumental in averting war, and sometimes initiating terms of peace, 
or mitigating the evils of war. This exemption from local laws is so important a privi- 
lege that it underlies the whole system of the diplomatic service of the world, as it is, 
to a great extent, by reason of the immiuuties and exemptions enjoyed by the ministers 
of foreign and neutral nations, that they are enabled to exert their good offices at a 
time when the subjects of the belligerent nations are exposed to liabilities and suspi- 
cions that may render their interference dangerous to themselves and embarrassing to 
their governments. But if such diplomatic agents may be detained at the pleasure or 
caprice of one of the belligerent parties, there is an end to the whole system, for what 
minister of a neutral power will venture himself in the territory of a nation that may 
prevent his return to his post of official duties? Such an act would not be so much 
against the enemy as against the friendly power whose agent it restrained. No nation 
lias a right to say to another that because it is at war with a third, therefore this other 
shall not have a diplomatic agent to reside near the government of its enemy. The 
government of the United States have a right to send a minister to any recognized 
nation in the world, and it would not comjjort with its dignity to ask permission to do 
so of a third power with which such nation happened to be at war. It has as much 
right to have a minister at Asuncion as it has at Buenos Ayres or Rio de Janeiro, and 
when it is prevented from the exercise of that right, as it has been during all the time 
of my detention here, it will not be thought unreasonable should it regard the action 
of your excellency with serious concern as a violation of the undisputed rights of one 
of its agents. Supposing at the time this war commenced, or at a later period, our 
minister at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Kirk, or our minister at Rio de Janeiro, General Webb, 
had found himself within the military lines of the Paraguay army, and had been detained 
there as long as I have been delayed here, what would have been expected of the United 
States government in that case? Would it not have regarded such an act on the par^i 
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of Paraguay as a great indignity, and would it not have been justified in resorting to 
extreme measures in vindication of its violated rights ? And in what does my case differ 
&om that of the one supposed? WiU. not my government be justified in taking the 
same means of vindicating the rights of its humble minister to Paraguay as it would 
be were our minister to Buenos Ayres now detained within the lines of the Paraguay 
army? It has been the object and intention of the United States in this war to observe 
the strictest neutrality. If it has not done so, it is because your excellency has denied 
it the privilege of having a diplomatic representative in Paraguay the same as it has 
in Buenos Ayres and Eio de Janeiro. Of this partiality, however, it is only for Paraguay 
to complain. 

" It is with extreme regret :jhat I find myself compelled to speak, after so long a delay, 
of my detention in this place, and to enter, as I now do, most earnestly, my protest 
against it. I protest against the detention as a violation of the laws of nations and of 
all diplomatic usages and courtesies. I protest against the detention as unnecessary 
and unlawful in itself, and I protest against the maimer in which it has been effected. 
If it was your purpose to thwart the wishes of my government, and prevent me from 
doing that which it had ordered me to do, I certainly had a rigLt to know it long before 
this. I protest against the repeated intimations and assurances I have from time to 
time received that within a few days a final answer should be given me, when now 
nearly six months have passed and such answer has not yet been received. I submit 
that the United States have ever shown such friendly sentiments towards the govern- 
ment and institutions of the Argentine Republic as to entitle its accredited agents to 
the customary privileges and courtesies accorded to diplomatic persons. Such privi- 
leges I consider have not been granted me, and, therefore, I take this occasion to make 
my formal protest, and at the same time to express to your excellency the assurances 
of my most distinguished consideration. 

"CHARLES A. WASHBURN, 
" United States Minister to Faragiumi, 

" His Excellency General BAKTOLOKfi Mitee, 
"President of the Argentine Bepublie, and Commander4n-Chief of the Allied Army." 

To that letter I received an answer, in which President Mitre undertook to justify 
•himself for his course towards me, which answer I will also read. 

[Tranalation.] 

" Headquarters, Turury, July 24, 1866. 

" Sir : I have had the honor to receive the note of your excellency, dated the 21st 
iastant, in which, making reference to the diverse circumstances that have intervened 
since you presented yourself, soliciting a passage to the Paraguay territory in order to 
continue uiere your diplomatic duties with which you were charged by your govern- 
ment, you terminate your note by protesting against the delay of a definite answer on 
that matter, in the supposition that it may have been the mind of the Argentine gov- 
ernment or of the allied governments to hinder the United States from having a dip- 
lomatic representation in Paraguay. 

" Without entering on my part into a discussion of the point of international right that 
your excellency touches upon, I limit myself to consider the acts of which you make 
mention, referring to whom it pertains such discussion, as likewise the consideration 
and answer to your protest if it should take place. 

" When your excellency presented yourself for|,the first time at my headquarters solicit- 
ing, In terms most frank and friendly, your passage to the Paraguay territory, the ope- 
rations of war against the republic of Paraguay had not yet commenced, and aU the 
allied forces, land and naval, were yet in Ajpgentine territory. I then manifested to 
your excellency that I believed that it would not be inconvenient that you should con- 
tinue your voyage to Paraguay, but that this being a matter that pertained to the 
decision of the government, in which it ought to co-operate with its allies, and not 
being myself in the exercise of the executive power, I would refer it to my government 
in order that, with the consent of said allies, it sho\ild dictate to me the line of policy 
that I ought to pursue. Your exoeUenoy having assented to this, returned to Buenps 
Ayres and obtained from the Argentine governmentj with the approbation of their 
allies, the passage which you solicited. But in these circumstances, the admiral of tho 
allied squadron being in Montevideo, mentioned to the United States admiral whom he 
met there, that there would be no obstacle in the way of the minister continuing his 
voyage to Paraguay all the while that things should be in the state in which they then 
were, that is to say, the allied forces being in Argentine territory, as when your excel- 
lency honored me with your visit at headquarters ; but that such a thing could not 
take place after the allies should establish their line of war, since it was a right recog- 
nized by all nations, that the military lines of belligerents could not be crossed by neu- 
trals, whatever might be their character, except by an express concession, and in so 
far as it would not damage their arrangements or pr^udice their operations. This 
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principle was recognized, without aujr restriction, by the admiral of the United States, 
declaring that we are in our perfect right in not allowing any neutral to cross our lines 
of war once established. 

" Prom unforeseen accidents, and in circumstances that are made clear by our confiden- 
tial correspondence, your exoeUeucy arrived at Corrientes after much delay, at a time 
when the invasion of Paraguay was already effected, and when our lines of war con- 
trolled their coasts. Thus far the circumstances had varied, as your excellency may 
yourself remember. Notwithstanding this, being desirous of ^ving to your excellency 
a proof of esteem towards your person and of the consideration of the allied govern- 
ments towards that of the great republic of the United States, I referred it again to 
the decision of the allied governments, a proceeding to which your excellency willingly 
gave your assent. 

" I then thought, as I manifested to your excellency, to be able to give very soon a 
definite answer to the question ; but the minister plenipotentiary of Brazil not finding 
himself authorized to decide the case, the definitive resolution of the allied governments 
being yet pending — having to make their communications through such long distances, 
and in the midst of the pressing engagements of a war to which they have been pro- 
voked without reason and without justice — ^it has not been possible for me to give such 
answer to your excellencjr in my quality of general-in-chief of the allied armies, in 
which I have only been a simple intermediary, without assuming in any case the char- 
acter of a diplomatic personality to treat or discuss with your excellency, for which 
reason I have limited myself always to communications confidential and friendly ; this 
also being the reason for which I sent my military secretary to your excellency to give 
some explanations in my character. 

" Not having, then, to the present time obtained any definite answer from the aUied 
government, from the circumstance that it has not been possible for them to act in con- 
cert, it is not possible for me to accept the conclusions that your excellency deduces in 
the note to which this is an answer, neither the diplomatic personality in which you 
invest me, nor to take into account the protest that you make in consequence. 

" Notwithstanding, I cannot let pass in silence that, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the allied governments to permit no one to cross over lines of war, they have 
had in view only flie exercise of a perfect right, a right explicitly recognized by the 
admiral of the United States, before that your excellency commenced your voyage on 
distinct conditions, and that, this being in harmony with the practice of all civilized 
nations, and as the exercise of their own right, it cannot give offense to a third ; and 
it is correctly deduced from this that the Efllied governments, in making use of their 
own right in establishing a general rule for all, have not had in view to offend any 
other, And much less that of the United States, respecting which they cherish senti- 
ments of confraternity and sympathy. 

" With only this, I hope that your excellency wiU yourself acknowledge the violence 
of your deduction, when, starting from the fact of a definite answer not having been 
given to this late time, you suppose that the intention of the allied governments may 
be to prevent that of the United States from having a diplomatic representative in 
Paraguay, which cannot be deduced, not even from the refusal itself, since it would 
import only the use of a proper right, foreseen and acknowledged beforehand ; so much 
the more as your excellency having obtained, in time fit and opportime, the definite 
answer that you solicited and the passport to continue your journey to Paraguay, and 
having arrived at Corrientes at a time when the cixcumstances under which condition 
the passport was given had entirely changed, the act itself fails to serve as a base for 
such deduction. 

" Therefore I refer everything to my government, in order that, together with the allied gov- 
ernments, it may decide this matter and may give to your excellency in the form, and hy such 
action as may pertain to it, the definite answer, taking into consideration yow protest, if there 
should he occasion for it, leaving -this correspondence for my part thus terminated, since finding 
myself engaged in an active war and of daily combats, and without the exercise of other than 
miUtary functions, it is not possible, neither is it permitted me, to enter into diplomatic disputes. 
" Having thus answered the note of your excellency, I cannot avoid showing that if 
the sentiments of the government of the United States have been friendly towards the 
government and the institutions of the Argentine Eepublic, greater and more spon- 
taneous have been those that the Argentine people and government have manifested 
towards tlie government and institutions of the United States in times of real trial, the 
same to the mplomatio agents, including your excellency. 

" With this motive, I have the honor to salute your excellency with my most dis- 
tinguished consideration. ^ 

^ ■ "BAETOLOMfi MITEB. 

" His Excellency Charles A. Washbukn, 

"Minister of the United States in Paraguay.'' 
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To my letter addressecl to Admiral Godon, August 8, I received an answer dated 
September 16, in which the admiral still declines, as follows : 

" Buenos Aybes, August 8, 1866. 

" SiE : Since my last interview with you in the city, in January last, I have made 
repeated attempts to reach my post of official duties in Paraguay. I have been unable 
TO do so from the fact that the allied powers now at war with that republic have refused 
to grant me permission to pass through their military lines. 

"I have therefore been waiting here and at Corrientes, nearly all the time at the 
latter place, till I could inform my government that you had declined to furnish me with 
a war vessel to take me to my destination, and that the allies had refused me a passage 
through their lines. 

" By the last mail from the United States, being then at Corrientes, I received a dis- 
patch from the Secretary of State, in which he informs me tha,t the President is very 
much surprised at the course of the allied commanders in detaining me, as it is a pro- 
ceeding both discourteous and illegal. He also sent me a copy of a letter which the 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, had addressed to you, in which you are 
instructed to famish me. with a war vessel and such convoy as might be necessary to 
take mo to Paraguay. Copies of these two letters are inclosed herewith. 

" I had already anticix^ated the instructions of the Secretary of State, and had 
requested of the commander-in-chief of the allied armies a passage through their mili- 
tary lines for myself and family. But it has been persistently refused, and I therefore 
request you to provide mo with a war vessel and the necessary convoy, in accordance 
with the instructions of the government. 

" I arrived at this place yesterday from Corrientes, and shall await here, or at Monte- 
video, the arrival of so much of the squadron as you may detail for the voyage to Par- 
aguay. 

" I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"CHAELES A. WASHBURN. 

" Acting Eear-Admiral S. W. GODON, 

" Commanding United States Brazil Squadron, Bio de Janeiro^ Brazil." 

'. ' " South Atlaijtic Squabeon, Flagship Brooklyn, 

" Eio de Janeiro, September 16, 1866. 

" Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your two letters, dated respectively the 
8th and 28th of August — the first in duplicate, inclosing copies of a dispatch from the 
Secretary of State to yourself, and also a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
to me, containing instructions under which, in a certain contingency, I was to send yon 
in a vessel of the squadron to Asuncion. 

" In anticipation of the contingency therein alluded to, I had given orders in the 
month of July to Commander Crosby, of the Shamokin, to hold himself in readiness for 
immediate service up the river Paraguay. 

" The letter from the Secretary of the Navy leaves me in no doubt how to act in regard 
to his orders. It informs me that you have been instructed to ask the commander of the 
allied forces and the President of tlie Argentine Eepublic, in a respectful manner, to give 
you a sa-fe-conduct through the military lines, which it is believed will be accorded to 
you ; but in the event of its not being done, you have been further instructed, without 
unreasonable delay, to apply to me for a passage in a war vessel with sufficient naval 
escort to your destination. 

" Clear as these instructions are, they are made even more distinct by the dispatch 
of the Secretary of State to yourself, a copy of which you have been kind enough, under 
directions fi'om the department, to furnish me. That dispatch, after alluding to the 
'inconvenient' and 'not altogether courteous' delay caused you in returning to Asun- 
cion, but without desiring to regard it as an ' unfriendly proceeding,' dfreots that, should 
the hindrance still continue, you are to address yourself at once to the commander-in- 
chief of the aUied forces, and to the President of the Argentine Eepublic, informing them 
that you are proceeding as resident minister for the United States at Asuncion ; that 
you are charged with no dutiesinconsisfcent with the neutrality which the United States 
has maintained in the war in which the allies are engaged with Paraguay, and to ask 
them, in the name of the United States government, to give you, together with your 
family and domestics, safe-conduct through the military lines. 

"After having addressed this letter as directed, the dispatch adds, 'shotild the hin- 
drance not cease within a reasonable time,' you wiE then deliver a copy of these instruc- 
tions, together with a copy of the accompanying letter of instructions fr'om the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to me,%,nd will proceed in su(3i vessel as I shall filmish to the place 
of your destination. 

" You will perceive, sir, from the preceding synopsis of your and my instructions, that 
the contingency alluded to has not arrived; and that I would not be carrjring out the 
spirit of the orders of my superior, or the evident intention of those from your chief, by 
immediately sending you to your destination in a vessel of war, as you request. 
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"The Seoretaay of State evidently desired to show the Argentine government that 
the obstructions interposed by the commander-in-chief of the allies to your passage 
through the military fines to your legitimate duties was regarded as an act ' not cour- 
teous/ and one which was causing an agent of the United States inconvenience ; that, 
as there was no good reason for such a course, they were requested not only to discon- 
tinue it, but to aid you with a safe-conduct through the military liijes. 

"Therefore, until you receive from the authorities named a refusal to comply with 
that request within a reasonable time, my orders will not justify me in construing the 
hindrance to your movements as a proceeding sufficiently " unfriendly " to require me to 
send you with an aimed escort through the blockading squadron. 

"From the character of the dispatch of the Secretary of State, it is clear to my mind 
that no violent measures are either desired or anticipated, and the Secretary of the Navy " 
distinctly informs me, as j;ou will notice in his letter, that from the general tenor of 
your last communication, it was probable that the allies woiild desist from any further 
opposition to your progress. 

"It is therefore with regret I find that your letter, which I have been es5)eotlag, does 
not state that you have addressed the commander-in-chief of 'the allied forces, or the 
President of the Argentine Republic, for the purpose of obtaining the desired safe-con- 
duct, or that you have allowed a 'reasonable time for the hindrance to cease' before 
making the application for a vessel and suitable naval escort to take you to yotir desti- 
nation. 

" I have not been unmindfol of the inconvenience and seeming discourtesy of the allies 
in keeping a minister of the United States from passing through the military lines to his 
post, and have communicated with our acting charge d'affaires to this government in 
regard to it, from whom I learned that the obstructions would be removed. I feel sat- 
isfied that the same information will be given to you when you address the President of 
the Argentine government, as directed by the Secretary of State. 

"The truly ffiendly relations that exist between the allies now at war against Para- 
guay and our own government, disposed ma still more to refrain from committing any 
act which would seem like arrogance in a great and powerfril nation like the United 
States, towards govomments too weak to resist it, although they might in their very 
weakness venture to commit indiscretions, as in the present instance. 

"Should a refusal of safe-conduct follow your letter to the Argentine government and 
commander-in-chief of the aUies, I will then consider under my instructions that they 
have committed an unfriendly act, and that the occasion has arrived for the dignity of 
the United States to bo sustained by furnishing you with a vessel and suitable naval 
escort to carry you through the blockading squacfron to your station. 

"Even should a safe-guard be offered you for your passage through the lines, as is fully 
anticipated, I will, under all the circumstances of delay, still find it advisable, if you 
desire it, to famish you with a vessel to carry you in a friendly manner, but with 
national dignity, to the government to which you are accredited. I shall await and 
hope to receive an early communication from you. 

"I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"S. W. GODON, 
"Acting Bear-AHimvral, Comd'g South Atlantic Squadron. 

"Hon. C. A. Washburn, 

"Miimter Resident for the United States at Asuncion.'' 

That letter you will notice is dated September 16. I had been ten months already 
trying to get through. I had been long at Corrientes without being able to get per- 
mission to go through. President Mitre had refused to have anything njore to do with 
the matter, and Minister Octaviano would not answer my letter. 

Q. State whether Admiral Godon, prior to writing this letter, had been informed of 
all the correspondence between yourself and President Mitre? 

A. I do not know that he had. I wrote to Mr. Kfrk about it, and Mr. Kirk repUed 
that he had told Admiral Godon, and that the admiral had said he would not under 
any circumstances send me up the river; and I stated that in my correspondence with 
Mr. Seward, although Mr. Kirk now says that he does not remember all the cfrcum- 
stances. It was for that reason I did not consider it was of any use to write anything 
further to Admiral Godon. I had also other reasons, having heard of his remarks, which 
were far from complimentary to me. After I received this letter from the admiral, I 
thought I could not again, with propriety, write to President Mitre; that I could not 
well repeat the letter I had written a day or two before ; and if I did, I feared it would 
compromise the govenmient more a thousand times than to ask for a gunboat. I 
knew perfectly well- that if a gunboat went up they would not fiire into it, and that 
there would be no sort of difficulty, but that if I wrote a letter I should probably have 
at least sought to have used strong terms, and if I stiU received a refdsal it would com- 
plicate the case and make it very much worse. I supposed the admiral would respond 
to my application to furnish a gunboat, and that that would be an end of the matter. 
I therefore returned to Buenos Ayres, and was very much astonished when I received 
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the admiral's letter basing his refusal on the ground that I had not oheyed the instruc- 
tions of my chief. I wrote to him virtually telltug him that if he would attend to his 
business I would to mine. When I came down I was not aware that orders had been 
sent by the admiral for the gunboat to take me up, amd I was invited by the minister 
to confer with him personally, which I did, stating the situation fully. There wias 
nothing official in my correspondence, because I was not officially accredited. Mr. 
Kirk had left to go home, General Webb was away, and I was left there alone, -vcith 
everybody holding official position against me. After I received this letter from Admiral 
Godon I did not know absolutely what to do. The allies would not allow me to go 
through. Mitre had refused further correspondence. Ootaviano had declined to answer 
my letter. I had told Admiral Godon a long time before, when I met him in December, 
that if I could get out of the difficulty and return without disgracing the country and 
disgracing myself, I should be very glad to do so, but as I considered that the allies 
had no right to stop me, and I had no right to allow them to stop me, I felt that I must 
go on. I was hoping that the new minister. General Asboth, the successor of Governor 
Kirk, would arrive. Go\emor Eirk had gone home, and Gteneral Webb had also gone 
home. The admiral was not disposed to aid me in getting to my post, and I was in 
such a situation as I never hope to be again. I wrote to the admiral a long letter, 
which is here, explaining to lum my circumetances, and giving the reasons why I had 
not made another application to President Mitre. I will read an extract from it : 

"In my letter to you of August 8, 1 informed you that the contingency contemplated 
by the instructions both to you and to me had arrived," as I nad done the very 
thing but a few days before my instructions reached me which I was ordered to do 
by the Secretary of State; and there was no reason why I should do the same over 
again. In fact, I could not do it, for the reason that President Mitre, in reply to my 
last letter to him, said that for his part the correspondence must close. Had you 
known all the facts of the case, I would fain believe you would not have hesitated a 
single moment in sending the orders for one of the war steamers now lying in this river 
to proceed at once to Paraguay ; and that you may now be fully informed of the repeated 
indignities to which I have been subjected during my long detention within the nulitaiy 
lines of the allies, I now write you more at length, though not with a view to influence 
your action. I considered that I was the proper judge and interpreter of my own 
instructions, as you were of yours, and that when I faent you my last letter my duties 
had been fulfilled, and if you had conformed to your instructions, aiud not constituted 
yourself the interpreter of mine, there would have been no occasion for question or 
argument." 

In that letter I stated what I have stated here, specifically, in regard to the difficulties 
of my situation. I got a reply which I think I can quote from memory literally ; it was 
about as follows: 

"Sir: Your letter of October 1 has been received. 
"Yours, respectfully, 

"S. W. GODON." 

I sent a copy of my letter to Mr. Sewaid with my letter to Admiral Godon. I had 
heard in the meanwhile that after Admiral Godon had got this letter instructing him 
under certain contingencies to send me on a gunboat, with a convoy if necessary, to 
Paraguay, and I had supposed when I got it that I would find him at the mouth of the 
river prepared to receive me. But I was surprised to leam that instead of going this 
way he went off north to Bahia, and when he would get this letter of mine of the 8th 
of August, I did not know. But it went to Rio, and I suppose he was farther north. 
He had gone north for what business I do not know, unless it was to find a pretext for 
longer delay. 

In the meanwhile I did not know what I was to do. The admiral had declined to 
send me up until I had done certain things which I thought I ought not to do. But 
he did send orders, after I had been delayed nearly a year, ttiat ajgunboat should go up. 

Q. What was the date of those orders? — A. October 5, 1866. He sent the gunboat to 
take mo up on the ground that General Webb had advised him that all obstructions 
had been withdrawn. I did receive a letter from General Webb, stating that he 
was informed that the obstructions had been withdrawn. I attached no importance 
whatever to that promise made to General -Webb, as I had been humbugged and 
delayed and deceived so often by the allies. 

Q. What information had General. Webb that led him to write this letter, stating 
that all obstructions had been withdrawn? — ^A. It was known there was great scandsu 
about my detention, and a great deal was said in the newspapers that was very disa- 
greeablo to me. Mr. Webb may have had a private letter from me in regard to it. He 
at once saw the impropriety of my detention, and insisted that the obstructions must 
be withdrawn. They (the Brazilians) told him they would be withdrawn, and on 
the strength of that he wrote me this letter. I wrote to the admiral that nothing had 
been done by the Brazilians to remove the obstructions. Admiral Godon did not 
answer my letter, but passed it over to General Webb, who answered it. 
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By Admiial GfODON : 

Q. Do you know that I asked General Webb to answer that letter?— A. I do not. 

Q. Do you" know that I told him he ought not to write that letter?— A. He never 
told me anything of the kind. I know nothing more than the letter itself expresses. 
Even after I had got to Paraguay, notwithstanding aU these difficulties, I learned from 
different sources that several of my friends in the squadron — and I believe nearly every- 
body in the squadron of the higher grade of officers were my friends— had been very 
much persecuted by Admiral Godon for that reason. I heard, iu the meanwhile, that 
the United States ijroposed mediation, and that it had sent instructions to General 
Webb, and General Asboth, and myself, respectively, to see what we could do in the 
matter of mediation. But I had not got any letters, official or otherwise, for along 
time, and I thought I would try and ascertain what was going on in regard to the 
matter. I went down to the front, and went through the allied camp to see if any 
mail matter had come for me. I heard while there that General Asboth was expected 
up, and that this matter of mediation had been discussed at considerable length in 
the newspapers of the place. I returned, and had been back only two or three days- 
had come up from the army to Asuncion — and I got a telegram informing me that 
Captain Kirkland, of the Wasp, had arrived at the camp with dispatches for me. I 
went below to meet him, as he was not allowed by Lopez to go up to Asuncion. I 
ascertained that General Asboth had not come on board the steamer, although he 
desired to very much. And it appears from the correspondence that, though Admiral 
Godon was sending up a gunboat to bring dispatches to me, and General Asboth 
thought it very important and necessary that he should have a conference with me in 
regard to the proposed mediation, Admiral Godon refused him permission to travel on 
a United States gunboat, and he did not think it very proper to travel on a private 
vessel when a gunboat was going up ; and, therefore, he did not come to visit me. But 
we considered^! considered — ^that we were no more bound to consult admirals than 
other individuals in regard to our diplomatic duties. 

Q. Did you not state to the Secretary of State that I had had some communication with 
the Brazilian minister that led both you and Mr. Asboth to suppose that I had con- 
ceded something to those gentlemen? — A. I stated that in one of those letters. When 
I was in the allied camp of the Marquis de Caxias I inquired of him whether he had 
heard anything in regard to General Asboth, and whether he was coming uiJ or not. 
He said no, he thought not. He said he had got a letter from — I did not understand 
who — ^but it was evidently an official letter, and he read it to me. It was in substance 
to this effect : That General Asboth had desired to come up to Paraguay to consult the 
American minister there ; but that they, the writers of the letter, whoever they were, 
had arranged it with Admiral Godon so that he should not go. That was the purport 
of it. 

Q. And you considered it necessary to write to the government, on the strength of 
the statement of the Brazilians, that I had done this? — A. I did do it. 

Washington, D. C, Wednesday, April 14, 1869. 
Hon. Chaelbs A. Washbuen appeared and resumed his statement : 
I wovdd remark that this delay to which I was subjected by not having a gunboat 
when I first arrived at the Plate, had the effect of causing me to be suspected very much 
by the allies. I persisted in going through, notwithstanding all the obstacles put in 
my way ; notwithstanding that Admiral Godon refused to send a gunboat with me, and 
I never would take money or anything else from them. I would state on two different 
occasions I was offered money, once by Admiral TamandariS. He made no secret of it. 
It was to keep me quiet, and to induce me not to go through. And another high official 
came to me afterwards in Corrientes, and made a proposition that I should accept 
money. I declined. He said it was a confidential affair, and I do not desire to make 
use of his name unless the committee desire it. He was a Brazilian, high in authority. 
He persisted, and finally the result was that they thought or preten^d to think that I 
must be somehow in the interest of Lopez, or a friend of Lopez. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. Upon what terms were you with Lopez prior to your visit to "this coun- 
try ? — ^Answer. Our relations were amicable enough. 

Q. How were those relations affected by your long delay in returning ; what impres- 
sion did it make upon his mind ? — A. I suspected that my delay would be construed l3y 
him against me ; that he would think I was delaying in the interest of the allies, and 
that I should lose any influence that I might have had after I got there, by that delay. 
And I am satisfied that was the case, to a certain extent. In fact, it had been reported 
there that I had been bribed not to go through. Yet when I did force the blockade, he 
made a great flourish of trumpets to his own people, to show that the Brazilians had 
been humiliated by my getting through. I was regarded, however, by the allies with 
such distrust that I was spoken of always by them as a friend of Lopez ; whereas I was 
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not a friend of Lopez ; I was a friend of the Paraguayan people, and hoped Lopez wonid 
be nsed up before he sacrificed aU of them. Nevertheless, it was my duty as a minister 
not to show that feeling, and I ostensibly kept on good relations with the Jiead of the 
goTemmeut as far as I could. The allies regarded me all the while as inimical to their 
alliance and to them ; and their newspapers spoke of me in derogatory terms. They 
put great impediments in the way of my getting supplies and mail matter; — all owmg 
to this delay caused by Admiral Godon, I think, and my persistepcy in breaking through 
at last. 

Q. Did you ever mention this matter to Admiral Godon?— A. I did not have any com- 
munication with Admiral Godon all that time. 

By Admiral GoDON : 

Q. "Was there any communication ever addressed by Mr. Kirk about this busi- 
ness, which came to me in any shape, which would place these things before me in any 
possible form ? — A. I know of no communication from Mr. Kirk to you about it ; 
I made no formal application to Mr. Kirk. But what I wish to say is, that I was 
obliged to remain with my family at Corrientes about five months. At that time it 
was a city of hospitals, very sickly, and we were exposed to a great many inconven- 
iences and humiliations. I heard of people having pretty warm discussions about my 
position. They said I could not be an Ainerican minister, but was an impostor ; that 
the American government would not permit its minister to be hanging on the skirts of 
the army instead of going to his post, especially as they had a squadron in the liver 
doing nothing. That was the talk there in Corrientes. 

Q. Was that conversation of any consequence ? — A. It was humiliating to me ; that 
was of sufficient consequence so far as I was concerned. 

Q. Was there anything official about it — anything beyond the ordinary talk in the 
streets ? — A. I did not go out to inquire about that. I heard such rumors ; and this 
state of feeling existed against me most of the time I was there. And when I got away 
from Paraguay under the circumstances that I did, when Lopez had set his plans to kill 
me, as he has killed everybody else, the allies and their press set up a howl against me. 
It was a great satisfaction to them to abuse me, notwithstanding I exposed the atroci- 
ties of Lopez, whom they hated worse than tney did me. Besides, this newspaper 
abuse was caught up by the newspapers in this country, and throughout the country 
from Eastport to San Diego, in every newspaper I was very severely censured. The 
delay to which I was subjected was the cause of it aU. I was also censured by theiu 
for my conduct in connection with Messrs. Bliss and Masterman. But the fact is. Bliss 
and Masterman agreed with me that the only possible way for me to save their livef 
was to do exactly as I did. To show that I represented the facts to the State Depart- 
ment, I refer to my letter dated Corrientes, July 27, 1866, addressed to Mr. Seward, as 
published in the diplomatic correspondence of 1866-'7, vol. 2, page 591 ; also to my let- 
ters of August 10, 1866, and September 20, 1866, and September 24, 1866, in the same 
volume. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. You state that you did not address yourself to the commander of the allied 
forces and to the President of the Argentine Republic, as instructed by Mr. Seward, 
befbre you applied to the admiral for a vessel ? — ^A. No, 1 did not do so. 

Q. Why did you not do so f — A. The circumstances had changed since I had written 
to Mr. Seward, and the President of the Argentine Republic and the commander-in- 
chief of the army had refused to hold further correspondence with me ; I therefore 
thought it would be worse than useless to make that application. I wanted to avoid a 
rupture, and I knew the sight or presence of a gunboat was the only thing that would 
prevent it. 

By Mr. SwANN : 
Q. Did you take it as an offensive termination f — A. No, not exactly ; but it was a 
termination of the correspondence nevertheless. 



Testimony of Bear-Achniral 8. W. Godon. 

Washington, D. C, April 14, 1869. 
Eear-Admiral S. W. Godon sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your present official position ? — ^Answer. I am the commandant of 
the New York navy yard, and in 1866 I was in command of the Brazilian or South 
Atlantic squadron. 

Q. When did your command of that squadron commence and terminate ? — ^A. I sailed 
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from the United States June 21, 1865, and I returned in September, 1867 ; I was in com- 
mand about two years, and had the entire command. 

Q. Of what did your squadron consist during that time? Please name the vessels and 
their character. — A. Of but one vessel at first ; the Susquehanna was my flag-Ship. 
My orders to the BrazUs were, of course, to cultivate the best relations between those 
countries and the United States, and there was a special instruction to me to endeavor 
to do away with the unpleasant impression that had been produced by the unfortunate 
affair of the Florida. 1 first went to Bahia, where this affair took place, and I was 
then informed that the Juniata would be ordered from Charleston, and would meet 
me. I was told that the Wasp would also be there and follow me very soon, and that 
the squadron would consist of six vessels. Eventually it did consist of six vessels. 

Q. At what time ? — ^A. The Juniata came very shortly after I arrived there ; the Wasp 
came in November or December; the Nipsio also came, (a partly sailing steamer;) the 
Shawmut arrived from the Mediterranean, and the Shamokin came at a time I do not 
remember now. 

Q. You had command of these ais. vessels during the whole of the year 1866 ? — ^A. Yes, 
and nearly all of 1867. 

Q. Where were you principally stationed during that year ? — ^A. I commanded from 
Cape Horn to the equator. 

Q. Were you during the time you have mentioned superseded, even temporarily, by 
any superior or other officer ? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Where was your flag-ship principally stationed? — A. My headquarters was at 
Bahia, about 1,200 miles to the northward, as it was considered unhealthy in Eio ; but 
I found it was not a central point, and I aiterwards changed my headquarters to Eio. 

Q. You considered Eio then your headquarters ? — A. Yes, it has always been so con- 
sidered before, and I considered it so. We had our store-houses there. 

Q. When did you first become acquainted with Minister Washburn, and under what 
circumstances ? — A. Mr. Washburn arrived in Eio, as he states, some time in September, 
He came in an irregular steamer, the Montana, I think. When the steamer by which 
he came arrived, shOvWas ordered to be boarded by our men, as was the usual habit. 
The boat returned, and the officer told me that Mr. Washburn, the minister to Para- 
guay was on board, and that he had asked him if there was any man-of-war there that 
could take bim to Buenos Ayres. The boarding officer was a hentenant I think. He 
cixme on board, made his report to my fleet captain, and my fleet captain told me what 
had been said. I said is the minister on board ? He said he was. I sent a boat to the 
vessel and offered Mr. Washburn my services, and invited him to come aboard my 
ship. The boat returned, and the officer reported that Mr. Washburn had left the 
Montana and gone on shore, but that Mrs. Washburn was on board. I got in my own 
boat and went aboard to bring Mrs. Washburn on board of my ship, as I was told that 
the Montana was a small vessel and had not the best accommodations. When I arrived 
Mrs. Washburn was at dinner, and I waited on^leck to see her. In the meantime the 
gig of the Susquehanna came alongside bringmg Mr. Washburn and Major Ellison, a 
gentleman from the shore whom Mr. Washburn had met on landing. This meeting 
with Mr. Washburn on the deck of the Montana, was the first time I ever saw him. 
Mrs. Washburn soon after came on deck, and we had some conversation, and then Mr. 
Washburn asked me if I had a gunboat that could take him to Buenos Ayres. I said 
no, Ihadnot. "Why," said he, "there is one," pointing to the Nyack. "Yes," I replied, 
" but she is a miserable sort of thing for your purpose. Besides, I have no control of her, 
she belongs to the Pacific squadron, and is on her way to the Pacific. But if the officer 
commanding her is willing to take you there, I shall not put any objections in the 
way. I shall not withhold any permit." 

Q. Had you any authority to command that officer? — ^A. Y'es; I had authority to com- 
mand all under me ; but I had no power to direct vessels belonging to another squadron 
to my purposes, except by militaxy power, which is a dangerous thing, till I had 
perfect power if I thought proper to do so. 

Q. Did you confer with the captain of the Nyack? — ^A. No, sir; I considered her an 
unsuitable vessel. 

Q. Was Mr. Washburn wiUing to take passage in the Nyack?— A. Mr. and Bfre. 
Washburn and Major Ellison came on board my ship and dined with me. After dinner 
we pulled alongside of the Nyack and looked at her, and Mr. Washburn himself seemed 
to think she was not a very suitable vessel ; and the request was not made. If the 
officer had volunteered to take him I should not have said anything against it ; yet I 
would not have taken any responsibility about it at all beyond the fact that I did not 
deny it. 

Mr. Washburn. I was told that the Nyack was not suitable, and I said substantially 
that I did not care to go in her. * 

Admiral Godon. I had nothing to do with sending Mr. Washburn to Buenos Ayrea 
at all. 

5 P I 
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By Mr. Washbuhn: 

Q. Did I ever claim that you had? — ^A. No, sir. 
By the Chaikman: 

Q. What do you consider the duties of the commanding officer of a squadron, as you 
were, when any American minister asks of him conveyanco to his destination ? — ^A. It 
would be difficult to say. 

Q. I mean if you had no specific orders from the Navy Department. — ^A. To illustrate 
I will give an example : General Asboth came to Rio, and took the plaqe of Mr. Kirk. 
The mission at Buenos Ayres had been vacant for some time; Mr. Kirk had left, and there 
was no secretary of legation there ; General Asboth came at a time when I considered 
that it was proper that he should go to Buenos Ayres in a creditable way. I, therefore, 
told him I would direct the commanding officer at Montevideo to take him to Buenos 
Ayres, and informed my government of the fact by letter. I give this as an illustration 
of an instance in which I think it would be proper. I did it of my own discretion. In 
this case there was no blockade to break, nor anything else in the way; and as General 
Asboth was duly accredited to the place, did not speak the language, and the mission 
being vacant, I at once considered it my duty to send him. He did not ask me to send 
bim that I am aware of. 

Q. From the circumstance you have detailed with regard to General Asboth, are we 
to consider that you conceive it to be the duty of the commander of a squadron, if he 
has no contrary orders to prevent from the head of his department, to facilitate the 
passage of an American minister to his destination? — A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. When was your next interview with Mr. Washburn? — ^A. We met several times 
afterwards in Eio. The French or English steamer left and there was some conversation 
whether he would go in it or not. My idea was, and I turn back to it now precisely as 
my mind was then, that when I Imew how matters stood up the river, I would do all 
I could to taljp Mr. Washburn to Paraguay. There- was a blockade, and there were 
other troubles then I did not know all about. I had only arrived in Bahia the previous 
September. 

Q. You say that you tendered a passage to General Asboth without his requesting 
yon to do so ? — A. I think he did not even ask me. I am not positive. 

Q. You say you tendered a passaTO to General Asboth from Montevideo to Buenos 
Ayres, because we had no minister there, and because you had a vessel at your command. 
^A'^ly didn't yon make the same tender to Mr. Washburn when we had no minister at 
Paraguay, and when you had a vessel at your coromand ? — ^A. I stated that Mr. Kirk had 
left the mission to be filled by a successor ; but Mf. Washburn was the accredited minister 
on leave of absence from his post. General Asboth was a stranger, unacquainted with 
the country and its language. 

Q. What distinction do you make between the two cases? — ^A. Mr. Washburn had 
left Paraguay at his own request, o^ leave of absence, and returned to the United 
States, and came back and wanted to go uj) there. I did not send Mr. Asboth from 
Eio, but from Montevideo. I saw that our mission was left vacant, and General Asboth 
had in his hands then the very order to ask these ministers there for this passage of Mi. 
W.ishburn through the Paraguayan lines. 

By Mr. Washbukn : 

Q. Could not General Asboth have got from Montevidieo to Buenos Ayres almost any 
day on a merchant steamer, and was it not very difficult, if not impossible, for me to 
.get from Buenos Ayres to Paraguay without the aid of a gunboat ? — ^A. Yes ; there was 
a blockade in the way, and the question was totally different. In, General Asboth's case 
I could send him up without instructions, and without danger of involving the country 
in war, and without resistance ; and I did what I thought was right. But Mr. Wash- 
burn asked me to go to Buenos Ayres from Rio, about 1,200 miles. I would have con- 
sidered, and offered afterwards, to take Jlr. Washburn to Corrientes when it was proper 
to do so : but not at the time he said. 

Q. Didn't I request that I should have a gunboat furnished me to take me from Bue- 
nos Ayres to Paraguay, while I w.'is in Eio, leaving out the question of how I should get 
to Buenos Ayres ? — A. Mr. Washburn repeatedly spoke of getting up to Paraguay. At 
that time (as I said before) I was ignorant of the condition of things there, but I told 
Mr. Washburn that when 1 got up there I would see what I could do. My intention 
was to take him to Paraguay if I could. Mr. Washburn spoke of it, and I spoke of it ; I 
wanted to go myself. ^ 

Q. Did you make that intention known to Mr. Washburn at that time ? — ^A. Yes, sir, 
certainly 1 did. 

By Mr. Okth: 
Q. State what next occurred.— A. I cannot recollect how long Mr. Washburn remained 
there, at Eio. In the meantime I had many matters to attend to. There were 1,200 or 1,500 
tons of coal lying at St. Catharines, intended for the Alabama, and I went down to look 
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after it, as well as to exercise my guns. When I retvirncd to Eio I found Mr. Washl)nni 
still there. The subject of his going to Paraguay came up again. Mr. Washhum spoko 
1 mo ahout it, and I felt perfectly easy ahout it. I thought when the time came (when 
I got a vessel) that I would probably be able to do this thing. Then the Wasp arrived, 
aud she had something to do ; and the storeship arrived, and I had something to do in 
connection with that ; and from one cause or another — ^I presume from ploper causes, 
for I know of none that wore not faithful causes in connection with my duty — the mat- 
ter remained unsettled. I had no other feelings that governed me in the matter, but the 
simple fact that I was doing my duty. My opinion is that an officer must do his duty, 
mithfnlly and truly as he best understands it ; and if he thinks it necessary to send a 
minister through a blockading squadron, under fire, to do it ; and if he thinks it his duty 
not to involve the country in a war, not to do anything that would lead to it, and to 
take the responsibility. * 

Q. What occurred after your return from St. Catherines ? — A. I met Mr. 'Washbum in 
precisely the same way as before, on friendly terms, and he remained in Eio possibly 
a month or six weeks ; I cannot state positively what length of time. The' matter was 
talked over, and I often said to him that I would do all I could when I got up there, 
but that I must see how things were myself; that I could not leave, .at that time ; that 
I had no vessel to go with. I think it likely the Wasp had arrived, but she was not 
suitable. I admit everything that Mr. Washburn desires with regard to his wishing 
me to send him there, and my desire to help him whenever I could. There were many 
detentions, and I mention this because I do not recollect the times and details ; but my 
intention was to go down at the proper time. Just as I was about to sail, however, the 
storeship arrived, which annoyed me, because I would have preferred being down there 
at the time. I did go, as soon as I could manage it, to Montevideo. I was expecting 
the Shamokin and another vessel at this time. Tlie Shamokin was a very nice river 
vessel, well adapted for the purpose of taking Mr. Washbum up the river. She was a 
long time comingout. I left the Juniata there, and had written to establish myself at 
headquarters at Eio, and I went down, stopping at St. Catherines, to make use of this 
coal, and finally arrived at Montevideo. As Mr. Washburn says, he had written me a 
private letter and followed it down the next day. We had. a talk over these matters, 
and I found, as I got nearer the seat of action, a very different state of things to that I 
had been led to believe. I found there was great risk in tjiis matter, 'fliere was a 
blockade as well as military Imes. The Paraguayans had just been driven back from 
Corrientes, and it had been blockaded by the Brazilian squadron in the river. The 
proclamation of blockade had been issued, and it was a contested point. Mr. Wash- 
bum's letter to me was a friendly one, and I treated it as such, and was glad to get it. 
He gave me some information 1 was glad to receive. He came on boaid with a friend, 
and they dined with me, and reftiainea aboard all night. The difficulty that afterwards 
occurred between us was a diplomatic difference entirely, so far as I Imow. At Monte- 
video I called on my acquaintances, among others the French admiral. I had a talk 
with them on these subjects. There was a great confusion of ideas. The French, the 
Italians, and the Spaniards, were all for brealdng the blockade. I did not agree with 
these gentlemen ; there was a diversity of opinion. I went up to Buenos Ayres shortly 
afterwards by official invitation of Mr. liirk and Mr. Helper, our consul, and helped 
arrange some matters where there had been a difference of opinion between them. 
While there I visited Mr. Washbum, aijd this matter was talked over again. 'It was a 
constant subject of conversation, and it was growing upon me very clearly now. Mr. 
Wasiabum talked about the matter very urgently, and then I told him my reasons about 
Paraguay. They were, that it was a blockaded pljioe ; that, there were no Americans 
there that I Imew of, and that we had not a straw of interest in that country. I had 
called upon Mr. Elizalde, an influential man there, and upon every American merchant in 
Buenos Ayres. Mr. Hale, a particular friend of Mr. Washbum, and who would have 
liked very much to have Mr. Washburn go up, told me there was not a particle of inter- 
est to us there in any way. Mr. Zimmerman felt the same way. I told Mr. Washbum 
all this. But I would not make up my mind un til I saw Tamandar(S. He told me the army 
was about to move up ; that they held Corrientes in blockade, and hoped that I wovdd 
not resist it ; that the English, the French, and aU the Em-opean nations were very 
anxious that the place should be opened. I had seen that the foreign naval command- 
ers there, the Itahans especially, were all desirous of breaking the blockade, but none 
of them cared to run the risk. There the matter stood. They hovered about Corrien- 
tes, but they didn't care to do it, and go beyond. The case now was perfectly clear in 
ray mind. I had no interest in breaking that blockade, or do anything that might 
involve a question of war with the United States, and I left with the fuU determination 
that I would not break that blockade. 

Q. Would the passage of a war vessel of a neutral and friendly power through that 
blockade be regarded, either in law.or in fact, as the breaking of the blockade ?— A. Yes, 
sir ; it would have been in law and in fact a breaking of the blockade, and I considered 
it so. 

Q. Were any war vessels of any other nations passing up and down there at that 
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time ?— No, sir ; none. And I -will hero state that the Frecoh three months afterwarda 
sent the DeciclS steamer ^p, and they sent her back. The Decide went up there at the 
suggestion of Mr. Becour; hut they stopped the vessel and the admiral had the 
mortification of being sent hack. He returned to Elo and steamed around my ship, 
lowering his flag to ine as ho passed, because ho wanted to gain the American interest 
in his behalf, and he wanted me to send vessels u]> there on that account. Mr. Wash- 
bum took question on the sulgect of going up as high as Corrientes— not to Paraguay; 
that part I had dismissed. I had made up my mind that I could not involve myself 
in these subjects without some more instructions than that. I wanted to know some- 
thing more about it, and that question was then settled. But I did say to Mr. Wash- 
bum, that later I would send birn up in a sailing vessel to Corrientes, and Mr. Washburn 
said, "If I could get up to Corrientes I could manage then probably to get over;" and 
he said on, one occasion that he would go over in a canoe. 

By Mr. Washbukk : 
Q. Didn't I want a gunboat to take me up that far, saying that I believed that the 
presence of a gunboat would, in itself, induce them to let me pass through in some way, 
even though they objected to the gunboat going through? — A. I recollect nothing of 
the kind. At that time it was unhealthy. The Wasp could not go up there and returi 
at that time with the coal she had. It was the sickly season. Mr. Washburn urged 
that it was not sickly, but the heat was intense, and there was actual sickness at the 
time, and I did not want to send that little vessel up to Corrientes, as her cabin was 
hardly larger than this table. The distance was 1,000 or 1,200 nules up the river, and 
it would have required the consumption of three, four, or five thousand dollars' worth of 
coal. The cabin of the steamer must be taken from captain and given to Mr. Washburn, 
and the men and officers would have to lie upon the deck of the vessel. There were 
many reasons of that kind which made it wrong for me to send a vessel up to Corrientes ; 
I do not recollect any other special reasons now. I was responsible for what I did, and 
when the thing was clear in my mind, I did not hesitate to take the responsibility. I 
had, however, oeen frequently reminded that Mr. Washburn belonged to an influential 
family here in the United States. If I did anything that was wrong I had no pohtical 
friends. This matter was brought to my mind ; General Webb wrote me a note to that 
effect some time afterwards. I knew that was a thing that would help me a little in 
what I was doing. If I got a little wrong, I would be helped by that, but if I got a 
good deal wrong I should not be helped by it at all. I had to answer for my own acts. 
This I mention to show that I had rathei the disposition to do it. Still I decided I 
corild not, and when my mind was made up to that, I determined not to. I was a good 
deal exercised to come to a fair and proper conclusion about this matter, but when I 
did I went to Mr. Washburn and told liirn that as ifi going up to Paraguay it was 
quite out of the question, and going up to Corrientes is a great inconvenience. You 
are here; you could do no good there, and when the season comes around, say in two 
months, when we can get the southeast breezes, and a vessel with a better cabin— the 
Nipsic or the Shawmut — one of those vessels can go up the river to Corrientes, sailing 
most of the way, only using steam to go around the bends of the river, at no great cost 
of coal. The officers and men then can bo on deck without being injured by the mos- 
quitoes. There is no haste in this matter j and then I wiU send one of those vessels up 
to Cori'ientes, and if the officers are wilbng to make these arrangements with you, I 
shall be most happy to oblige you. I said I would do that in the month of April or 
May, as a convenience to ifi. Washburn. That matter was then understood, as I sup- 
posed. I said this thing is an uncomfortable thing to mo in every way, but if things 
remain as they are, if I can do this thing I will do it — that is to Corrientes ; beyond that 
I could not think of doing it. Mr. Eini: then told me that Mr. Washburn was about 
to report me to the Secretary of State. I said I did not see why he should. He said 
that was what he was doing. Captain Taylor of the flag-ship was present, and Mr. 
Kirk added that he was doing this because I would not take him up the river. I 
expressed my surprise, and said, Mr. Washburn knows perfectly well I cannot do it. 
The thing is understood. I asked Mr. Kirk, " Did he say that you were to repeat it to 
me?" "Yes, he did;" and he said he had seen part of the letter Mr. Washburn had 
■written. I -ft'ent immediately around then to see Mr. Washbum, and said to him, "Mr. 
Kirk has told me you are going to report mo to the State Department. I think it a 
very remarkable fact that you are censuring mo to the State Department." Mr. Wash- 
bum replied, " I did not say I was going to report yon," or didn't agree exactly to the 
word " report," 

Mr. Washbuen. Was it not that I was going to defend myself, and justify myself 
from blame ? — A. I don't discuss it. That is what Mr. Kirk said, and I referred to Cap- 
tain Taylor, who was present. I then said, " Mr. Washbum, I had intended to have 
' done this thing with the best and kindest feelings, but since the mater is to go to the 
State Department, I would prefer letting matters now stand until I get regular orders 
on the subject." This occurred in the month of January, 1866, 1 presume. 
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By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. How long had Mr. WashbuTn boeu there waiting at that time ? — A. Since about 
the 4th of Novemhor. Now, I said, if I am to ho reported at the State Department, then 
I T/ill get my orders, and I will get them from the Secretary of the Navy. But still I 
did not really heliere that Mr. Washhmm would report mo. Mr. Washburn wanted to 
discuss the question. I said no ; I have given all the reasons I j)ossibly can, and I would 
rather it would stand in that way. I had never received one official line from Mr. 
Kirk, or Mr. Washburn. I stood in this matter simply as being appealed to by Mr. 
Washburn. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. Would you have actfed differently if I had written you officially ? — ^A. I cannot teU 
what I would have done. I shall not answer in that Mnd of way. I would probably 
have done this : I would immediately on the receipt of that letter have sent it to the 
United States, with my reasons, and I would have answered it immediately. 

By Mr. Oeth: 

Q. Did you intimate to Mr. Washburn at any time that he should address you 
officially ? — ^A. No sir, I never did. 

Q. Did you ever make any objections to Mr. Washburn that his request to sou was 
not of an official character ?— ;A. No sir, never in any way. 

Q. You did not state that you declined acting because he did not address you offici- 
ally ? — A. No, sir. If it had come up officially I would have sent it to the United States 
with my reasons. I did not write at the time; but Mr. Kixk afterwards, came on board 
of my ship and told me, in the course of a conversation, that it would be well for me 
to look out for myself; and I thought that probably it would be better at once to let 
tho department see how the matter *tood, and whether I was acting exactly as the 
department desired. So I gave my reasons. And then for the flist time commenced 
the official correspondence. 

(The witness read his letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated January 23, 1866, as 
published in Ex. Doc. 79, 3d sess. 40th Cong., No. 33 ; and Mr. WeUes's reply thereto 
dated March 12, 1866, published in the same document.) 

I have referred here to the views that Mr. Washburn gave me. I will now state that 
Mr. Washburn urged upon me that if he could get to Paraguay, he thought he 
could mate peace with these people. 1 knew those people pretty well, and did not 
agree with him. He spoke of Lopez in strong language, pretty much as he felt about 
TiiTn ; that he was a bad man and he thought he could not sustain himself there very 
long; that he believed that if he (Washburn) were there he could help matters; that 
the Brazilians wanted him out of that country, and that ho would like to have a vessel 
there among other things in case that Lopez wanted to go, as it would be a convenience 
for him to go. Mr. Washbuiu desired that I should see Mr. Saguier, a Paraguayan who 
had left Paraguay and was living at Buenos Ayies. I did not care to see him. How- 
ever, Mi. Washburn urged it upon me, stating he would tell me a good deal about Para- 
guay and Lopez, and that he would convince me that Lopez would like to come away. 
I told Mr. WashbiuTn, however, at that time that I had not the slightest idea of putting 
myself in any posHtion of getting Lopez aboard of a man-of-war in my squadron, if I 
could possijoly help it ; that I was out there for American interests ; that I was a neu- 
tral, and I was bound to continue so. The very first thing that came up in my mind 
then was, that this business at Paraguay would be more troublesome than I had any 
idea of It made me very cautious how I was going to act in these matters. I went to 
see Mr. Saguier, as I thought it likely I might hear something of the country ; but I 
did not see him until he called at my house— at my headquarters. I do not recoUect 
whether he came with Mr. Washburn or not. I found him a gentleman of intelligence 
and education, speaking both Spanish and French. We spoke in Spanish I think, and 
conversed on this subject. I found that Mr. Saguier had come to me to persuade me to 
do this thing of going up the river, and to be convenient that Lopez could come ayray 
in the vessel. Among other things I remember his using the expression that Lopez was 
a coward. I said he had not shown it ; that he stood up to his work amazingly well. 
But still he urged this thing and it became rather offensive to me. I saw I was to be 
argued into doing this thing, and finally in his warm and excited maimer, forgetting 
himself, he addressed me as "commodore." I had been waiting for an opportunity to 
let Mm see that ho was mistaken in acting in that particular way ; and I said to him, 
"One moment; you have addressed me outside of my rank which has been conferred 
upon me by the government ; I desire you to know that I am an admiral, and one who 
is not to be influenced." I did it to check him. His conversation was not an agreeable 
one towards tho close ; and I soon after left him. Mr. Washburn said to me, " What Idnd 
of an impression did he make upon you?" and I said ho did not make an agreeable 
impression upon mo at all. I left him with the impression that this was a matter I had 
nothing to do vrith, and that I must not commit myself in those matters. I did not 
allude to this conversation in my letters ; I did not think it proper to do so. I did not 
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think it was tlie proper view to take of it, and it made me cautious. Still I got tliis 
letter from the Secretary of tke Navy, and I felt that thus far I had done right. When 
this letter was received I was at Montevideo. I had gone to work iimnediately after 
leaving Buenos Ayres, to fit up the Wasp with something like a cahin on deck, which 
would give a great deal more space, and I had hunkers made holding from 40 to 50 tons 
of coal. She was very awkward for man-of-war purposes, and very inconvenient for 
carrying jjassengors until I fitted her up for that purpose. In the mean time I went up 
the Uruguay river, and on my return to Buenos Ayres I was invited hy Mr. Octaviano, 
the special envoy representing the Emperor of Brazil in the conferences of the allied 
po^yers, to an interview. I wrote to the government from Montevideo, May 18, 
1866, informing it of the result of that interview. 

Perhaps I should say, in explanation of this letter, that I had a difierence of opinion 
with Mr! Kirk about my visiting General Urquiza. Mr. ICirk did not want me to go 
and visit Urquiza, who was an influential man, hut not holding a position in the gov- 
ernment. I thought that Urquiza would he the great man of the country, and that 
there was no reason why I should not go and see a man of his immense influence. 
But Mr. ICLrk seemed to think it would not he pleasant and agreeable to the govern- 
ment, and wrote me a note to that effect. I differed fr-om him entirely, and I wrote an 
answer, in which I stated that I guessed he (Kirk) would find that I scarcely needed a 
dry nurgo. I did jiot go because of this little mishap. But I aftorv.ards did go and 
have an interview with him, as I felt that it was my duty to pay my respects to him. 

In my interview with Mr. Octaviano, at Buenos Ayres, Captain Marvin and Captain 
Kirkland were both present, and I heard exactly what Admiral TamandariS had said. 
Mr. Octaviano received me without formality, and came up to mo and immediately 
began to speak about what Admiral Tamandard had said : that Admiral Tamandarfi 
had said that I had told him tliat if one passed the military lines, anybody could go. 
Those were his words as I understood him. My remark was, " If Admiral Tamandard has 
said that, he has made a great error;" and Mr. Octaviano remarked, "Admiral Taman- 
dard is not in the habit of making errors." I said, " I hope I have not come here, at 
your invitation, to discuss the habits of Admiral Tamandard ; I do not know what they 
are ; but if he has said that, he has made a very grave mistake. I said to Admiral 
Tamandard that when that blockade is established at Tres Bocas, I will acknowledge 
it. I did acknowledge the blockade there ; but, su-, if you allow one vessel to pass that 
blockade, it is gone." "Why," said he, "that is what I said." "No, sir," I replied, "^ou 
said if one pei'son was to pass. I had nothing to do with the military lines ; my action 
was entirely in reference to Admiral Tamandard. I told him I would acknowledge 
that blockade, that I could not resist it ; and I told him more, that whatever part ho 
conquered, I would acknowledge the blockade there, but that he must conquer it." 
My interview was not an agreeable one at first. I was annoyed. He immediately 
apologized and then went on to say something about Corrientes. I suggested to him 
that, while they might have the right to prevent tlieir passing throurfi the military 
lines, I considered not granting it was neither amiable nor friendly, and might lead to 
results. But I did not claim the right to have Mr. Washburn go' through. I did not 
mention his name in connection with the subject of military lines ; that was a subject 
for Mr. Kirk to attend to. I was cautious not to touch that point. I then left. Mr. 
Washburn was at Corrientes, and I would have been pleased to hear from him, 
but, unfortunately, our friendly relations liad ceased. As I was placed in the position 
of having done wrong, I wanted my authority from the head. Neither Mr. Washburn 
nor Mr. ICirk wrote to me ; but I knew when the proper time came the government 
would send orders about the matter. I then went to Eio, where I received the first 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy in connection with anything like an order ; that 
letter is dated April 26, 1866. 

Q. Did you understand from that letter that in the event of their not permitting Mr. 
Washburn to return to Asuncion, you should furnish him with a vessel and escort, and 
force the blockade? — A. Yes, sir. That is a war measure, and I could have acted with- 
out any mistake. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. You stated in your letter of July 6, 1866, detailing the interview you had with 
the officers of the Argentine Republic : " The conversations were entirely unofficial, 
althougli very plain on my part; and it is distinctly understood by them that unless 
our minister is jjermitted to proceed at once to his destination, I will place him there 
without further delay." Why didn't you proceed to place him at his destination with- 
out further delay prior to July 6, 1866, when you wrote this letter? — A. Because I had 
no orders to do it. 

Q. Did you, in this interview, inform him that you had received those orders? — A. I 
did not. What I did say is contained in the same letter, in these words: "That our 
right was so perfect to send a minister to Paraguay, with which country we were on 
terms of friendship, that doubtless the government of the United States would claim 
an explanation for the delay of Mr. Washburn, and that I had already received instruo- 
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tions Uow to act." I said perhaps more than I had a right to say to the minister ; hut 
I told him this unofQcially : "If anything has escaped me, I hoje you ^viU consider 
it due to a foreign langnage." I was not a diplomatic agent, and could not act as one. 

By Mr. WniAED : 

Q. You understood that the Brazilian government had sent forward instructions? — 
A. They told me they wore very anxious to. They found now that I was going to 
move very fast in this matter, for if the demands were made, and I heard that they had 
been refused again, I should have had nothing more to do about it; and I was extremely 
anxious that they would send their instructions. 

Mr. Washbnm mentioned in the course of his evidence that I had gone north 
on one occasion, instead of going south. Mr. Webb, in his correspondence, states 
so too. I did go north, but I had two objects in view ; one was, to give them time to 
send these instructions down there,- that there might be no complication; and the other 
was to proceed to Bahia, by order of the government, fire a salute on account of the 
Florida affair, and endeavor to renew a good state of feeling. As Mr. Washburn has 
seen fit to allude to this, I mention it to Slow the committee that my going north was 
specially oflicial ; and you wiU find, I thint, when that conversation is seen, that the 
admiral said to me, *Now we have had this talk over and settled these things, don't go 
down south, don't do anything yet ; give us all the chance you can." 

By Mr. Washbckn: 

Q. When did you first learn that they had not sent these instructions? — A. I never 
heard they had not sent them. 

Q. Didn't Captain Crosby teU you? — A. I never heard they didn't send them, nor 
were any instructions ever sent, to my knowledge, for a vessel to pass the blockading 
squadron, and I do not know that they have ever been given to this day. The military 
lines was the only question at issue. I never was asked to ask a passage through the 
blockading squadron. I was told to go. 

Q. Didirt the blockade constitute a part of the military ^lines? — ^A. No, sir; my ships 
cannot pass through a military line. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. At what time did this blockade commence ? — A. It was established at the time I 
arrived there, in January, 1866. 

Q. How long did it continue ? — A. It was broken by the allies after the gunboats went 
up above Humaita. 

On the 6th of August, 1866, Mr. Washburn wrote to me inclosing a copy of the dis- 
patch sent to him by the Secretary of State. In referring to this dispatch, Mr. Wash- 
bum says : " By the last mail from the United States, being then at Corrientes, I received 
a dispatch from the Secretary of State, in which he informs me that " the President is 
very much surprised at the course of the allied commanders in detaining me, as it is a 
proceeding both discourteous afld illegal." By referring to this dispatch, it will be seen 
that the words used are, " the President is surprised," and " is deemed not altogether 
courteovis," instead of the words he uses. 

Now, I want to state that with both these dociunents before me, and both of them 
ofiScial, what was I to do — to take the words of the minister, or the words of the Secre- 
tary? That letter was ordered to be sent to me, and I had to view the instructions of 
the Secretary of State precisely as I read them, that the President was surprised at the 
delay in allowing a passage through the military lines, and it was deemed "not alto- 
gether courteous." ' There was nothing "illegal" about it, and it comported precisely 
with my ideas. While that dispatch of the Secretary of State of April 16, 1866, was 
being written in the United States, (and which only reached me iu the following June,) 
I was stating to Mr. Ootaviano almost the exact words that the Secretary was using in 
regard to this affair: "Sir, my government may perhaps say to you that that is not an 
amiable or friendly act." But I did not say to him that it was "illegal," because 1 
thought they had the right to do so if they thought proper. StiU I am told by the 
minister that it was an illegal act, though the Secretary simply says that "it is deemed 
not altogether courteoiis." With that difference of opinion between the Secretary of 
State and Mr. Washburn I was compelled to write to him and give him my honest 
view of what Secretary Seward did say. And that drew from Mr. Washburn a letter 
in which I am told that I was imprudent, or something, because I took a different view 
from him, and that I was to put no construction on the dispatch. In my view I was 
compelled to put my construction upon it, and to act accordingly, or else why was a 
copy of the dispatch sent me — a very unusual measure ? 

By Mr. Wilkinson: 
Q. Did you, or did you not, think that the government of the United States had no 
interests that required Mr. Washburn to go up there at all? Did you entertain that 
idea? — ^A. I knew that there was no American interest there at all, nor any mercantile 
interests, so far as the American merchants were concerned. 
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Q. Did that knowledge influence your action at aU in this matter. — A. Very muctiu 
connection with the blockade; that was the point in my mind. 

Q. Did you think, as a naval officer, it was your business to judge whether the United 
States government had interests there that made it necessary for Mr. Washburn to pro- 
ceed there ? — A. Yes ; I knew there were no interests there. ' 

Q. But the government having appointed Mr. Washburn minister to Paraguay, and 
he having reached your squadron on his way there, did you regard it as your province 
as a naval officer to say whether it was necessary that he should go up there, or not, 
as an accredited minister of the United States? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you not think it was Mr. Washburn's province to determine that question, 
whether it was necessary for b^m to go up, or not, rather than, the admiral's ? — A. I think 
so ; yes, sir. 

Q. Yet I see by the testimony of Governor Kirk, that you gave as a reason for your 
course that you did not think it was necessary that the United States should have any 
minister up there. — A. I had the view that it was my business to judge about taking 
him, not about his going there. I had nothing to do with his going there. 

Q. If you had, in your official capacity, thought it was necessary for the interests of 
the United States that he should be taken up there, would you have regarded it as yom- 
duty to have detailed a vessel for the purpose of taldng him up thCre, and even to have 
broken the blockade, if necessary, that the government should have a minister there; 
would you have detailed a vessel to help him through? — ^A. I would not have broken a 
blockade because there might be particular interests there, without I knew what those 
interests were. 

Q. But if you had regarded it for the interests of the United States? — A. I could not 
have broken the blockade under those circumstances. It involved a great many ques- 
tions. I should have been very careful about taking action unless my mind was very 
clear that the interests were equal to bringing on a war. 

Q. You think, then, that it becomes your province to determine the question of the 
propriety of sending the minister there ? — A. I would have to determine it. I could not 
receive an order from the minister. I must be impressed, and my self-conviction must 
be positive on the subject that I am going to do a thing that is right, as my commissioi) 
and my honor is at stake, unless I have positive orders. The minister, in making me 
the suggestion as to what I ought to do, did not take the responsibility of my action 
away from me. His view might help me in coming to a decision about the matter, hut 
he had no right to control me. But I wish to state, and have it fully understood, that 
whatever I did I was governed by a simple sense of my convictions at that time, and 
influenced by no other feelings whatever. 

WASHrsrGTON, D. C, April 15, 1869. 
Examination of Eear-Admiral S. W. Godon continued. 

By Mr. Okth : 
Question. Will you please proceed with your narrative from where you left off on yes- 
terday ? — ^Answer. I would like to refer to a letter of General Webb, dated September 
16, 1866. It is as foUows : 

"Legation of the United States, 

"Petrojpolis, September 16, 1866. 
" SiK : In reply to your official note of yesterday, received at 7 p. m. this evening, I 
have the pleasure to communicate, for your information, that on the 22d of August I 
advised Mx. Washburn officially that all obstructions on the pait of the allied fleet to 
his repairing to his post of duty had been removed. 
" I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBB. 
"Acting Eear-Admiral S. W. Godon, 

" Commanding U. S. South American Squadron." 

I then wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, under date of October 8, 1866, to inform him 
that I had sent orders to Captain Crosby to convoy Mr. Washburn, minister to Paraguay, 
to his post at Asuncion, assuming that by the time he would reach Buenos Ayres his 
iustmotious would have been complied with, and that he would have received the per- 
mission which had already been sent from Brazil, and that there would be no difficulty 
about his going up the river, so far as the allies were concerned. At the same time I 
stated in my letter that Captain Crosby was not to receive on board any Paraguayans, 
either Lopez or any other. And I gave my reason to the Secretary of the Navy for giv- 
ing this specific order to Captain Crosby. The following is an extract from fliat 
letter : 

"I have given, as the department wUl perceive, distinct ord-rs to Commander Crosby 
not to afford a passage to General Lopez, or to any Paragu:iyans/ I should not have 
thought it necessary to do so under ordinai-y circumstances, as the usual hard common 
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sense of a navy officer would have pointed out to him tlio impropriety of suoli a course, 
biit Mr. Washburn so earnestly urged upon me the advantage it ■would bo to General 
Lopez to have one of our men-of-war convenient to bring him away from Paraguay, if 
ho so desired, and seemed to think that it was such a good reason for giving liim (Mr. 
W.) a vessel of war to go up to Asuncion, that I deemed it jproper to make the order 
clear and unmistakable on that point." 

That referred to my first orders to Commander Crosby. Those orders were modified 
afterwards, in relation to torpedoes, and a rise in the river. 

By Mr. "Washbtjiin : 
Q. What is the date of the letter modifying those instructions to Captain Crosby? — 
A. It was dated October 21, and is as follows : 

" United States Soxjth Atlantic Squadron, 

"FLAG-SHU? Beooklyn, (2d rate,) 

"Rio de Janeiro, October 21, 1866. 

"Sir: In my instructions to you to proceed to Asuncion, on application in writing 

ftom Mr. Washburn, I did not allude to any difficultifis you might meet with for want 

of water, nor ftom torpedoes or other obstructions in the river placed by Paraguayans. 

"You will not proceed at all until you know the water is high enough to afiow you 

to go up without inconvenience. 

"If torpedoes or other difficulties offer, you wjU then land the minister at Curupaiti 
by boats or at some convenient landing within the Paraguayan lines to which the allies 
will have no objection, or you may be obliged to avail yourself of the means which will 
be placed at your disposal to pass the minister through the allied lines to those of Gen- 
eral Lopez. 

" EespectfuUy, 

«S. W. GODON, 
"Rear-Admiral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 
"Commander Peiece Crosby, U. S. N., 

" Commanding United States Steamer SJiamoMn." 

I also sent that letter to the Secretary of the Navjr. My object in writing that mod- 
ification was simply because my former orders to him were peremptory, and I wished 
to allow him some discretion, as he would be responsible to a certain extent. I gave 
the order to Captain Crosby as far back as October 5, to go up the river when he was 
applied to by Mr. Washburn. I had written to Mr. Washburn that after he had made 
his appeal, or rather had sent the letter wMch the Secretary of State required him to 
send, and had received his answer to it, he would apply to Captain Crosby, who would 
carry him up the river. In the meantime, General Asboth had gone to Buenos Ayres, 
and was under instraotions to demand from the officials there the permission for Mr. 
Washburn to pass, which permission, it seems, had never been asked for by Mr. Kirk, 
nor had Mr. Washburn applied to Mr. Kirk for it, although Mr. Kirk was the represent- 
ative at the place where, the authorities were who had the power to grant it. StUl, I 
felt that I would not revoke my order to Captain Crosby, although Mr. Washburn had 
written to me that he would not make the demand upon the President. His letter is 
dated October 1. My order to Captain Crosby was sent October 5, under the conviction, 
that Mr. Washburn would apply for this permission, as he was directed to do by the 
Secretary of State, a copy of which instructions from the Secretary of State was in my 
possession when I received his letter of October 1. 

Q. Had yon revoked the order to Captain Crosby, would it have reached him in 
time ? — A. It seems not ; but I am stating facts, I do not care to state conjectures. I 
would rather not be interrupted unless it is in regard to facts. I do not know whether 
it would have reached him or not ; I have not thought of this matter at all ; it might 
or might not have reached him ; it has no bearing upon my mind at all. I did not 
revoke the order from the fact that General Webb had written to me that permission 
had been granted from Brazil, which was the ruling power, and General Asboth had 
gone to Buenos Ayres to get x^ermission granted or the hinderance removed; and I knew 
the permission would be given, or believed it would — I cannot say that I knew it. I 
believed permission would have come from the proper source, so that whether lib. 
Washburn obeyed his portion of the instructions or not, I felt relieved in doing what I 
did ; so the order continued in force. My letter to Mr. Washburn mentioned that I was 
officially informed by General Webb, our minister to Brazil, that permission had been 
granted for him to pass through the military Unes of the allies into Paraguay ; and th!>,t 
General Webb had so informed Mr. Washburn. I also wrote him that I had instructed 
Captain Crosby, of the Shamokm, to receive him and his family, on his requesting it in 
^mting, and to convey him to his post. When I gave that order I knew I was going 
beyond my instructions. My instructions merely directed me to take Mr. Washbu- jx up 
the river in case of a renewed refusal. 
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By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Toil acted upon the basis of General Webb's letter to you?— A. I acted upon tlie 
fact that General Webb had made this statement to me. I understood it was a settled 
fact so far as the military lines wore concerned. My going beyond my instructions in 
taking Mr. Washburn up beyond the blockade as high as he could go was an act of my 
own tor which I held myself responsible to the government. I thought it possible 
that the slightest difficulty occurring there would place me in a very uncomfortable 
position. But that contingency never arose ; Mr. Washburn never was refused again. 
The reason I did so was this : Mr. Washburn had been there a very long time. I knew 
he had written to this government and complained of his detention. The letter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, giving me instructions under the circumstances, stated that the 
Secretary of State desired that Mr. Washburn should proceed to his post. I thought 
that, under all the circumstances, the difficulties and annoyances that he had had, 
if he undertook to pass the military lines there might be something done which might 
incommode bim and his wife. Therefore 1 thought 1 would not expose him to that, but 
would take him up the river in a gunboat. That was the sole reason that governed 
me in going beyond my instructions. I supposed I could make this clear to my govern- 
ment, particularly as I had told the minister that the allies never did grant the permis- 
sion to i)ass the blockade. Still 1 believed that the Brazilians were very mendly 
disposed, and I did not thiak they had the slightest feeling in the matter against Mr. 
Washburn. I have no doubt that they were anxious that he should not go up, as his 
proceeding to his post would give a moral support to the Paraguayans. But I said to 
the Brazilian minister of foreign affairt ; " This thing has been prolonged so that I shall 
send a vessel up with Mr. WaSibum." He said it might be a very serious matter, and 
insisted upon it that it would bo a subject that might turn up very much against him. 
I said : " Well, I cannot help that ; I think that the time must come when I shall do 
this." My interview at that time with the minister of foreign afl'airs was official and 
is on record at the State Department. Some little discussion took place in which the 
minister seemed to think I had perhaps used some stronger language than I ought to 
have done. He afterwards said to the French minister, and his statement was repeated 
to me by the French admiral, that the reason he yielded to me in the slightest demee 
was that I held a knife to liis throat ; those were' his words. I never considered I had 
gone anything like so far as that. My letter will show the extent of what I did; that 
it was a plain conversation. After that letter had been written I went up to Eio and 
called upon General Webb. I had not seen General Webb ; all the communication 1 
had had with him was the official note which I got while I was writing. When I told 
General Webb what had transpired he was very much surprised, and said: "Wliy, I 
have not only written that, but I have instructions from the Secretary of State to ask 
of this government permission for Mr. Washburn to go through the military lines, and 
if they refuse it I have instructions to demand my passports in from six to eight days." 
He also said that Mr. Washburn had orders to return home; that General Asboth or 
Ml-. Kirk, whoever was then minister at Buenos Ayres, was also required to ask for his 
passports. I saw at once that I had gone beyond my instructions in every way ; 
because these gentlemen were all to be recalled, diplomatic relations were to cease 
with these people unless from some act of the allies the obstructions were removed. 
The whole question resolved itself into this : the moment Mr. Seward found that I was 
going up thi'ough and break the blockade if Mr. Washburn did not receive permission 

So go up, orders were immediately sent out, not to me, but to these gentlemen, to 
emand their passports and return home if permission was again refused. 

By Mr. Washbukn : 

Q. WiU you state the difference of time between those two dispatches ? — A. I do not 
know anything about that ; I was not in Eio when the dispatch was received. 

Q. Wore they not within 30 days of each other? — A. I have not the slightest idea; I 
do not know that I have over seen them myself; I can refer only to that) portion which 
is contained in Mr. Washburn's own letter. 

By Mr. Banks: 

Q. What was the date of that letter and on what page of this document is it ? — ^A. It 
is dated October 1, and commences page 18 of the document. 

Mr. WASllBUlUf . the first is dated Api-il 21 ; the next, June 27, about two months 
apart. 

Admiral Godon. That is not the one to which I refer. His instructions also were to 
return to the United States if the hinderanco alluded to had not been removed by some 
proceeding on the part of the allied powers. I found that if they had actually refused 
to pass him through the lines, and I had sent Mr. Washburn up in a vessel, I would 
not only have disobeyed my orders, but he would be disobeying his orders, and instead 
of returning home would go up to Paraguay. When this letter of Mr. Washburn was 
received by me the vessel had gone and the letter did not change my views in the 
slightest degree, although I saw that there was something like breakers ahead if things 
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•went -wrong. But I hoped for the best as I had acted for the hest. I did not answer 
that letter, I simply ackuowledged. its receipt. General Webb was on board the flag- 
ship when that letter came. He -was my guest ; he had remained with mo six or seven 
days; he came down just about the time the mail would arrive. I read this letter to 
him. There were some parts of it which made me very indignant; that part which 
stated that nothing had been done by the allies toward removing the obstructions and 
allowing Mr. Washburn to go up, made me very angryj because Sir. Webb had written 
officially to me that the Brazilian government had given orders for him to pass. 
General Webb felt that he had a right to be very much aggrieved; the BrazUian gov- 
ernment was one of the allies and the important one. The statement wm made again 
and again in the letter of Mr. Washburn that nothing had been done. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. Had anything been done?— A. Mr. Webb stated to me officially that there had 
been; and I had sent a vessel up because I believed that something had been done. 
Nothing had passed between me and the government to that effect ; but the charg(S 
d'affaires had told me the same thing. I Iinew from conversations I had had with people 
there that they were willing to lot Mr. Washburn go through the lines ; and Mr. Webb 
had so informed mo officially. If ho had stated what was not true it was not my busi- 
ness. It was an official letter and I would have acted on it under any circumstances 
until it was shown to me that it was incorrect. Yoh. can judge better how to take 
letters from the general; but I had to take it for its face when it was marked olHcial. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. What was the next step ? — A. As I state, Mr.' Webb was on my flag-ship at the time 
I received this letter of Mr. Washburn which I read to him. General Webb wrote in 
my cabin a letter to Mr. Washburn. It was a very long letter. It was a very offensive 
letter. I mention it especially because Mr. Washburn has stated that I did not answer 
his letter, but allowed General Webb to answer it. God help the mark, at my time 
of life, with my education and my experience, and I will say with my vanity, that I 
should have got General Webb to answer a letter which I had received. 

By Mr. Washburn: 
Q. You say General Webb wrote the letter in your cabin? — A. It was written in my 
cabin, in my after-cabin, greatly to my annoyance. I did not care so much about 
the letter, but I did not want it ■written there. I earnestly asked General Webb not 
to send that letter. I told him that letter was addressed to me; it was my affair; I 
would write to the Navy Department; that I did not want to discuss it, but that I 
woiild attend to my matters. I am supposed to be considerably vain ; so I am told. No 
man has ever written a letter, for me, or at least not for-a very long time. I am not in 
the habit of getting people to write letters for me. It is my habit to take that kind 
of responsibility upon myself, for I know what I have to say. I do not allow my sec- 
retary to write for mo, except upon indifferent matters. There is no letter of the 
slightest consequence that is not Avritten by myself. I should be very sorry to have 
it thought that I desired General Webb to vrate a letter for me, and especially to sign 
it for me. Even if I had got an amanuensis to do the writing of the- letter I should have 
signed it myself. I did not want him to vrrite the letter and did not desire him to do 
it. Tlie letter is his, not mine. Anybody wlio will read the correspondence here, who 
will read my letters, and his, will see that there is nothing in that letter of my character. 

By Mr. Banks : 

Q. That letter is one we have called for ?^A. It is ; these are matters of investigation. 
By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Your testimony is that you did not authorize General Webb to write that letter ? — 
A. Certainly I did not, by any means. I regretted the letter; I did not think it was a 
proper one, and I told him so. He told mo the letter had to go. He said, "I write this 
letter because I am going to write to the Secretary of State, and this letter goes with 
it ; we are obliged to send all our correspondence to tlie State Department." 

Q. Will you please state such other facts as you desire to have stated? — ^A. There is 
one point to which I wish to call the attention of the committee, especially as Captain 
Crosby seems to have argued it all the way through in his testimony. After Captain 
Crosby had got through the blockade quietly, a certain distance above the allies, and 
Mr. Washburn had landed, and the proper ceremonies had been performed, Mr. Wash- 
bum went lip to Asuncion, or Hmnaita, and an officer was sent to accompany him. 

'Q. That was Lieutenant Pendleton, was it not? — A. Yes, sir; he accompanied Mr. 
Washburn to Humaita. Captain Crosby then dropped down below the blockade, and 
anchored in the neighborhood of the Brazilian lines, leaving this officer in Paraguay. 
Now there had been a contention about passing the military lines. Admiral Tamau- 
dar(5 had been disobliged by oiu- vessel going up through the blockade, to say the least 
of it ; he had protested against it. Captain Crosby drops down with his vessel, leaving 
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an officer inside the Paraguayan lines. Here -svas a chance, when that officer irvas to 
return, for the same difficulty to occur ahout going through the blockade. When this 
matter came up, and I found that with all my care, trusting to the intelligence of the 
officer, he had placed matters just where it was possible some serious trouble might take 
place, that he had, without the knowledge of Admiral Tamandar6, left an officer in the. 
Paraguayan lines. I saw at once that Captain Crosby had committed a grave error; 
that just exactly what I wanted to avoid had unfortunately taken place. I had not let 
Mr. Washburn go through the military lines lest some trouble nught occur with regard 
to him, but had taken upon myself to send a vessel through the blockade in order to 
avoid annoyance. This officer who had been left was stopped when he undertook to 
return, just as I anticipated. Finally, Admiral Tamandarl very courteously did what 
was to be done ; protested against this being done without his permission. I feared at 
first that there would be some difficulty. 

Q. StUl, Lieutenant Pendleton came back? — ^A. Yes, sir; but I allude to this to show 
that Captain Crosby did not do what I thought he should have done ; it did not satisfy 
me, and I told him so. He had placed me m a situation that might have annoyed me 
very much. But after awhile, when I saw there was no trouble, that nothing had come 
from it, I read these papers more carefully ; I had merely glanced over them before. 
And rather than complain of Captain Crosby ; rather than show to the department that 
he had not acted with the intelligence which I had anticipated, I waived the entire 
subject, except to mention that Admiral Tamandarl had protested. 

Q. Do you know for what purpose Lieutenant Pendleton was left behind? — A. I do 
not, except that he had gone up with Mr. Washburn in order to bring down some dis- 
patches from him. 

Q. Your instructions to Captain Crosby were to take Mr. Washburn up there, and 
then to return without unnecessary delay? — ^A. Certainly. 

Q. Were you not informed that the object of leaving Lieutenant Pendleton was to 
enable Captain Crosby to return without unnecessary delay, and to enable the Lieuten- 
ant to bring down dispatches from Mr. Washburn ? — ^A. I understand all that. Captain 
Crosby went beyond the lines, and instead of staying there, where he was out of the 
way of harm, went four, or five, or ten miles above the blockading squadron. 

By Mr. W..iSHBUKN : 

Q. Do you assert that he was out of the way of harm ; that he was not right between 
the lines, and exposed to fire from both sides ? — A. I so state the fact. He could have 
gone higher up if necessary. 

Q. He was told that the river was full of torpedoes higher up ? — ^A. He could have 
gone a little higher up, out of the way of the Brazilians, instead of returning and leaving 
an officer there. It was not that he had left an officer with Mr. Washburn if he had 
staid there. It was that he had left the officer without informing Admiral Tamandarfi 
that he had left him, and that the officer was to return through the lines, for which 
permission had to be obtamed. 

Q. Did he not announce that to Admiral Tamandarl immediately on his return ? — A. 
I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Washbxjrn. Well, he does. 

Admiral GODOK. You are stating the evidence. Let us see if he does. Here is Admiral 
Tamandar6's letter on the subject: 

" And if I did protest in the name of the government against the going up of the 
Shamokin, disregarding the friendly means that I proposed, it was foreseeing .the oon- 
sequonoe of this act. 

" In these consequences, notwithstanding I could not foresee that an officer of the 
Shamokin (should or) mi^ht remain in Paraguayan territory without right for so doing 
nor permission equal to the one granted to Mr. Washburn and his family, the which 
constitutes an offense to the right which my nation and their a.llies have, of impeding 
the passage of any neutral agent to the enemy's territory, and anew (de novo) it com- 
pels me to protest against those who ordered that act, as I protest solemnly, and in this 
manner I reply to your above-mentioned note." 

By Mr. OrtH : 

Q. Do you doubt the complete right of the United States to have taken her minister 
■aji through that blockade ; and having done so, do you doubt their right to permit one 
of their officers to remain in Paraguay, anation with which we were on friendly terms ?— 
A. I have stated in one of my letters that wo had a perfect right to take our minister 
into Paraguay. 

Q. And a perfect right to take him up through the blockade? — A. According to our 
naval ideas, I doubt very much the right to take a minister through a blockade when 
resisted. 

Q. Still you had positive instructions from your government to do it ? — A. I had, 
provided they did not grant permission. 

Q. Whoa tho30 instructions reached you the passage had already been refused to Jlr. 
Washburn, and the contingency alluded to by the State Departmeut had arisen ?— A. 
My orders wore to take him up provided he had a renewed denial. 
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By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. Where do you flncl that word "renswed" iu the instructions ?— A. We will see. 
By Mr. Okth: 

Q. You seem to place some stress upon the protest of Admiral Toimandard ?-7A. I 
mention it merely because Captain Crosby seemed to think that I had not approvedhis 
conduct; that I had not said at once that he had done very well. I thought he had 
not done very well ; that was my opinion, and it is so still. 

Q. Do you admit the perfect right of the United States to tato their mhiister up 
through the blockade, and having gone through, to permit one or a dozen of their offi- 
cers to remain there without the consent of their allies ? — A. Then they could only 
come back the same way they went. 

Q. If it was necessary for the officer to come back he could run the blockade ? — A. 
, Yes, sir ; and if that had been done there would not have been any complaint. 

Q. AjQd then, if war had ensued, it was an act of om* government and not of yours 
particularly ? — A. We must construe our instructions in such a way as not to have war 
result, if we can do so by the exercise of a little intelligence. 

Q. Were you not informed by Captain Crosby that ho permitted Lieutenant Pendle- 
ton to remain there for the purpose of becoming bearer of dispatches 'ftom Mr. Wash- 
bum? — ^A. That was so. 

Q. You did not doubt the complete right of our minister to send dispatches? — A. I 
did not. 

Q. But you attach importance to the protest of Admiral Tamandar^? — A. I attach 
importance to Captain Crosby having done that which led to the protest. 

Q. It was a legal right for him to do so ? — A. I do not think it was a legal right for 
him to return from that place and leave an officer behind. I consider it a great indis- 
cretion — I consider it so now — so long as he could have held the place there until Mr. 
Washburn could have written his dispatches. 

Mr. Washburn. He could not have held it two hours. 

Admiral GODOx. I do not Icnow anything about that. 

Mr. Washburn. I do ; I know. 

Admiral Godon. As this is my evidence, I would like to have my own statement 
recorded. Captain Crosby held his place there for a time ; I think he could have held 
it a little longer. Whether I was wrong as to the law or not, a thing had been done 
involving ajiother protest, whether the protest was good or not. I was not satisfied; 
I am not now. But the matter did not result iu anything; there wore no consequences 
except this protest. I saw it was an amiable sort of thing ; it was'kindly done ; it was 
evidently not a fierce affair ; it was only a little grievance more. I was going beyond 
my orders. 

By Mr. Orth: 

Q. In what way? — ^A. I was sending Mr. Washburn up through the blockade; posi- 
tively beyond my orders. The contingency had not arrived when I was to send him up. 

Q. You do not theu regard the first refusal of the allies to permit him to go as giving 
you that right? — A. I could not. 

Q. You had been informed of that refusal by Mr. Washburn ; you knew he had been 
refused? — ^A. I had nothing but my own instructions to go upon. 

Q. Were you not informed by Mr. Washburn that he had been refused permission to 
go up ? — ^A. Yes, SU-; but my orders were 

Q. You had that information from Mr. Washburn, had you not ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Banks. The admiral seems to act upon this idea that the refusal was to be re- 
newed before he acted. 

Mr. Orth. But instructions were sent from the Navy and State Departments here long 
before they were informed of any refusal. And when they reached Mr. Washburn the 
refusal had already occurred. 

Mr. WiLLAED. I understand the instructions were sent after the State Department 
had been informed of the refusal. The letter was dated April 29. That was in answer 
to the letter of Mr. Washburn informing the State Department that he could not go up. 

The Witness. I will read from the letter of Secretary Welles of April 26, as follows : 

" The hindering and delaying of Mr. Washburn on his return to Asuncion, of which 
you are doubtless fully advised, is considered an erroneous and uniriendly proceeding 
on the part of the allies at war with Paraguay; explanations fi-om them are regarded 
as due to the United States, and they have accordingly been informed that if in future 
they should refuse to Mr. Washburu the facilities necessary for the promotion of his 
journey, an occasion will have occurred in which the dignity of his government must 
be consulted, so far as to furnish the minister the conveyance and convoy necessary, 
though possibly, at some cost and inconvenience. I am assured by the Secretary of 
State that you are in no danger of being misapprehended by him." 

I had such orders that I was required to really know what I was about. I am dis- 
tinctly informed in tliis letter that the delay is inconvenient, but that the President 
does not desire to consider it an unft-iendly proceeding. I knew nothing of what Mr. 
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Waslibum liad said to the government of the United States, he never wrote one line to 
me. But he tells me that he had heen refused a number of times. I kne'W that fixjm 
Mr. Welles's instructions to me. But now Jlr.Washbum'is told exactly -what to do, not 
to write a long letter, but simply and definitely what to do. And miuuto instructions 
are given to ma. I read them, and as they were very plain and simple, I understood 
them perfectly. I look at the whole business this way, here are minute instructions. 
I do not know what Mr. Washburn has written to the State Department. His letters 
might have been dififase and long. But here he was told to go and say so much, and 
that if they then refused we wHl break the blockade. Now I want no instructions 
more clear than that, and I will venture my reputation acting upon such instructions, 
because they are clear and safe. I am sorry to say that they are not such as are gen- 
erally given to naval officers. We are generally left in great doubt. But here the 
instructions were definite and clear. I never any more dreamed that I ^yould have to 
explain away this thing than I dreamed of anything else. A navy man is brought up 
to obey orders in a certain way, with a certain something in the matter of taking re- 
sponsibilities ; some take none, others take a little more, so we go on. 

By Mr. Ba2«ks : 
Q. In your letter to Mr. Welles you quote certain words "in a certain contingency," 
what do you quote from f — A. From Secretary Welles's letter. It is on that account 
when the thing was done and had reached a certain point, and I had gone beyond my 
instructions, for I had applied to my government for it, it is upon that account that I 
press Itus tiling. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. That is a responsibility incident to pubUo service 1 — ^A. Certainly. But Captain 
Crosb^ did not act upon his orders. Now, while he attributed a little feeling to me, 
I thought ho had not acted intelligently. And when I had occasion to send up there 
again, I took good care to send the Wasp, Captain Kirklaud. I was very cautious how 
I trusted him ; there was no trouble with Captain Kirkland. 

Q. You had no trouble about" the other? — ^A. I had that protest, which was always 
upon my mind, untU I sent it home, and knew what they were going to say there ; that 
was all. I did not know what Mr. Seward or Mr. Welles might say. Mr. Washburn 
says in his letter to me dated Buenos Ayres, August 8, 1866, as follows : 

" By the last mail from the United States, being then at Corrientes, I received a dis- 
patch from the Secretary of State, in which he informs me that the President is very 
much surprised at the course of the allied commanders in detaining me, as it is a pro- 
ceeding both discourteous and illegal. Ho also sent me a copy of a letter which the 
Hon. Gideon WcUes, Secretary of the Navy, had addressed to you, in which you are 
instructed to famish me with a war vessel and such convoy as might be necessary to 
take me to Paraguay. Copies of these two letters are inclosed herewith. 

" I had already anticipated the instructions of the Secretary of State, and had requested 
of the commander-in-chief of the allied armies a passage through their military lines 
for myself and family. But it has been persistently refiised, and I therefore request 
yoii to provide me with a war vessel and the necessary convoy, in accordance with the 
instructions of the government." 

Mr. Washboen. Allow me to read an extract from my letter of October 1, 1868 : 

" I wiU. add that after President Mitre had closed his correspondence with me and 
referred aH further discussion in regard to my detention to his government and its allies, 
I had, on my return to this city, an interview with Sefior Elizalde, the minister for 
foreign affaire, and verbally represented to him the view taken in the matter by our 
government, and I afterwards sent him a copy of my protest to President Mitre, accom- 
panied by^ a brief note, saying that such protest was reasserted and reiterated. Seiior 
Elizalde, in acknowledging the receipt o± the note and the protest, said he would sub- 
mit them to the allies of his government, since when I have received nothing, official 
or otherwise, from any of the allied authorities, so that you will see I have literally 
complied with the instructions of the Secretary of State in the dispatch before men- 
tioned, as far as it was possible for me to do so.'^ 

The Witness. That was after Mr. Washburn had received my letter in which I said, 
"You have not complied with your instructions." I sent the gunboat on the 5th; I 
had not then received his letter. On the 8th he writes to me and tells me just what he 
Las been repeating, and goes on, " I wiU add that after President Mitre had closed his 
correspondence with me and referred all farther discussion in regard to my detention 
to liis government and its allies, I had, on my return to this city" — that was aSei 
receiving these very instructions. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. What instructions ? — ^A. To make another demand. And then he first tells mo he 
had complied with his instructions. 

Q. Was I instructed to inform you how I had complied with my instructions ? — A. 
No. After, all this matter was gone through with, I sent all these papers home, and 
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then I reoeived a letter from the Secretary of tlie Navy, in which he informs me that I 
was all right. His letter is as follows : 

"Navy Depaktmbnt, 
" WaaUngtm, December 26, 1866. 
" Sir : The Secretary of State has submitted to me for my information a copy of a 
correspondence which has lately taken place between Mr. Waehhum and the Depart- 
ment of State on the subject of our position with regard to the war between the allied 
powers and Paraguay. 

" Your course in regard to Mr. Washburn meets the approbation of this department, 
and your instructions to Commander Crosby not to receive and transport on the Sha- 
moldn President Lopez or any other Paraguayan were correct. 

" I inclose a copy of the dispatch dated the 15th instant from the Secretary of State 
to Mr. Washburn. 

" Very respectfully, 

"G. WELLES, 
" Secretary of the Navy, 
" Rear- Admiral S. W. Godok, 

" Commanding South Atlantic Sguadron, Rio He Janeiro." 
The following is the dispatch from the Secretary of State to Mr. Washburn : 

" No. 59. J " Department oe State, 

" Washington, D. C, December 15, 1866. 
" Sm: Youi dispatch of the 22d of October, No. 74, has been received. Your deter- 
mination to proceed to Asuncion in the manner therein mentioned is approved. The 
President sanctions the direction which was given by Admiral Godon to Commander 
Crosby of the Shamokin, not to convey or take on board any Paraguayan on his voyage 
to or from Asuncion. This government owes it to the belligerents, as well as to its own 
dignity, to abstain fcom everything which could be, or could even appear to be, a 
departure from neutrality in the unhappy contest which is going on between Paraguay 
and her allied enemies. You will be expected to conform your proceedings rigidly to 
the jirinciple of non-interference. 

"I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"WILLIAM H. SEWAED. 
" CHAjRtES A. Washburn, Esq., ^-c, ^o., ^c, Aswncion." 

I had written to Mr. Welles and asked him to give me his opinion as to whether I 
had acted properly. 

By Mr. Banks: 
Q. There is no question about the correctness of your instructions to Captain Crosby 
not to allow Paraguayan officers to go up or down. But the point is that you did not 
' as early as you ought, and when you ought, make efforts to transport Mr. Washburn to 
his post. What is your reason for that ? As I understand it your reason was that your 
.orders directed you to act upon a certain contingency which had not occurred ? — A. 
Yes, sir ; that was my reason, and here is the letter which closed the correspondence 
that I had with the department on the whole subject : 

" Navy Dispaetmbnt, 
" Washington, February 1, 1867. 

" Sir : Your No. 133, dated the 10th of December last, with its several inclosures, has 
been received. 

"The department congratulates you on being finally relieved of the long, annoying 
trouble attending the passage of Mr. Washburn to his destination. Your proceedings, 
views, and course pursued, under circumstances trying in many respects, are approved 
throughout, and have been creditable to you and the service. Your dispatches have 
been submitted to the Secretary of State, to whom Mr. Washburn has frequently appealed, 
and that gentleman has sent to the department an approving and complimentary letter, 
a copy of which is herewith transmitted. 
"Very respectftdly, 

■" "G.. WELLES, 

" Secretary of the Navy. 
" Eear-Admiral Godon, 

" Commanding South Atlantic Squadron, Bio Janeiro." 

And this is the letter from Mr. Seward to Mr. Welles, a copy of which I received ; 

"Department of State, 

" Washington, January 28, 1867. 
" Sir : I have the honor to acknov.ledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th instant, 
.accompanied by dispatuh No. 133, of the 10th of December last, from Eear-Admiral S. 
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W. Godon, commanding the Soutli Atlantic squadron, upon the subject of the conyey- 
ance of Mr. 'VVaslibtim, minister to Paraguay, in the XJnited States steamer Shamokin. 
" In compliance with your request for an expression of my views in regard to the 
course of Eear-Admiral Godon on the occasion referred to, I have the honor to state 
that, after a careful perusal of his dispatch and the accompanying papers, it seems to 
me that he executed the peculiarly deUoate duty conflded to him with firmness, pru- 
dence, and courtesy. , 
"The admiral's despatch is herewith returned. 

" I have the honor to he, sir, your ohedient servant, 

"WILLIAM H. SEWAED. 
" Hon. GrPEON Welles, 

" Secretary of the Navy. 

And now I desire to say a word with reference to Minister Ashoth. I would refer to 
his letter dated February 7, 1867 ; it is as follows : 

"Legation of the United States, 

"Bumoa Ayres, February 7, 1867. 
" Sir : In obedience to instructions received from our government, I have addressed 
an official note to SeBor Dr. Don Eufino de Elizalde, the Argentine minister for foreign 
affairs, relative to the good offices offered by the United States government toward the 
termination of the war which is waging between Paraguay on the one side, and Brazil, 
with the Argentine Eepublic and Uruguay, ou the other ; and as the government of 
the United States has no diplomatic representative near the government of the Uruguay 
republic, I beg herewith to inclose a duplicate of the note above alluded to, with the 
request that you may be pleased to hand it to the Uruguay minister for foreign affairs, 
for the information and friendly consideration of the Uruguay republic — a republic 
whose interests are regarded by the jDeople and government of the United States with 
the same sisterly affection as those of the Argentine confederation. 

" I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

"A. ASBOTH. 
"Eear-Admiral S. W. Godon, U. S. N. 

" Commanding South Atlantic Sqiiadron." 

As soon as I received this letter I took it for granted that it was all right. Mr. 
Asboth was accredited to the Argentine government. This was a communication to 
the minister of foreign affairs of the Uruguayan government. There was a little sensi- 
tiveness on the part of the Uruguayan government because we did not recognize Gen- 
eral Flores as the President of Uruguay. I read the letter, and sent it to the govern- 
ment of Uruguay. I did not receive any answer to it, at which I felt a great deal 
annojed, and was somewhat afraid that I had committed some indiscretion or other in 
sending it in that way. These offers of mediation to Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Para- 
guay were sent through regularly accredited ministers. I let the government of Uru- 
guay understand— I sent word, or made some remark on the subject so that the foreign 
minister should hoar — that I didn't feel comfortable at this ignoring of my letter. 
Some time afterwards I was invited to the house of a gentleman, where I met the sec- 
retary of state of Uruguay, who expressed his regret at not having answered my com- 
munication. He stated that they were preparing a letter to Mr. Seward, from whom 
they had received direct these offers of mediation. I found that I had been doing that 
which Mr. Seward had done himself. Soon afterwards I received a letter from Mr. 
Asboth, asking me to send a vessel to Paraguay with dispatches from the government, 
in which vessel he was to go. I read my letter to the Navy Department on that sub- 
ject: 

"No. 159. "South Atlantic Squadron, 

"United States Flag-ship Brooklyn, (2d rate,) 
" Sarloi- of Montevideo, Uruguay, February 28, 1867. 

" Sir : On the 12th instant I received a letter from General Asboth, our minister to 
Buenos Ayres, inclosing a copy of the communication ho had been directed by the Sec- 
retary of State to address to the Argentine government, and requesting me to forward 
it to Mr. Flangiui, the minister for foreign affairs, for the information of this govern- 
ment. 

" The matter seemed a delicate one, but presuming that General Asboth had some 
direct instructions on the subject from Mr. Seward, I sent the document as desired, 
with a letter from myself to Mr. Plangini. 

" The receipt of that letter with its iuclosure has not yet been offioially acknowl- 
edged, but I have been informed by the minister for foreign affairs that he would reply 
to my communication, inclosing me ax!opy of his proposed answer to Mr. Seward, with 
whom he was in direct communication, on the same subject. 

" I confess I felt some embarrassment upon snaking this discovery, but was glad to 
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learn tliat my letter inclosing the document from General Asbotli had heen received 
■with pleasure. 

" On the 18th I received another communication from General ABhoth, asldng for a 
man-of-war to he placed more or less at his disposal in order to send dispatches to 
Mr. Washburn, and to permit hbn (General A.) to proceed up the river for the pur- 
pose of holding a personal conference with Mr. Washburn. 

" I at once went to Buenos Ayres and had an interview with General Asboth. Ho 
had received no instructions from our government on the subject, and I was not able 
to see any good result to be attained by placing him in Paraguay. 

" I felt that whatever influence he might have with the Argentine government would 
be materially lessened by his making a visit at this time to the enemy's country. 

" I have offered, however, to send a vessel up the river to the headquarters of the 
allied armies, With a bearer of dispatches from General Asboth to Mr. Washburn. 
These dispatches had not arrived from Washington at the time General Asboth 
received has instructions upon the subject of the proposed mediation of the United 
States. 

"This arrangement will not be objectionable to the allies, but I believe Mr. Asboth's 
visit would be looked upon unfavorably. 

" I am houx'ly expecting the mail from the United States, and should I receive no- 
tliing by it to alter my determination I will send the Wasp up the river to-morrow. 

" During my stay of three days in Buenos Ayres, I found that the friendly offers 
made by our government to the belligerents for the settlement of this unfortunate war 
occupied the public mind quite as much as it does here, although it is difficult to know 
what direction things will take. 

"Peace is greatly desired by the people, if not by the government authorities. 
" I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"S. W. GODON, 
" Bear-Admiral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 

"Hon. GlDEO^^ Wbixes, 

" Secretary of tlw Navy, WasMngton, D. C." 

I wont up to Buenos Ayres immediately upon the receipt of General Asboth's letter 
and there I saw him. I told him that, while I would send a vessel with the dispatches 
I did not wish bim to go up in it, that I did not wish to take him out of his jurisdiction 
into an enemy's country. Wo had a long conversation upon the subject; he did not 
seem to think it was wrong to go. To be sure, he was going beyond his jurisdiction, as 
he admitted, but still he did not think that was wrong. 

By Mr. Orth: 
Q. He was going under direction of the resolution of Congress in regard to media- 
tion? — ^A. He was going, as he said, to confer with Mr. Washburn. 

Q. Under instructions based upon that resolution ?— A. There were no instructions, he 
told me. Mr. Asboth had no instructions whatever from the government to go to Para- 
guay; he was very frank in saying so; th^t liis instructions were to present the resolu- 
tions of Congress to the Argentine government. We differed, but we differed amicably, 
as far as that was concerned. I left with the distinct understanding that I would send 
a vessel as soon as I could. 1 asked him whom he would like to send as bearer of dis- 
patches ; he said he did not care. I told him I preferred that an officer should go rather 
than a civilian. He said that was a matter of indifference. I selected Captain KirkT 
land to go and take the dispatches. I then wrote to the department on the subject as 
follows : 
"No. 163 ] " South Atlastic Squadron, 

"United States Flag-ship Beooklyn, (2d rate,) 

"Harbor of Montevideo, March 9, 1867. 
"Sik: In my letter No. 159, dated February 28, 1 informed the department that I had 
received a communication from General Asboth, (a copy of which. No. 1, is herewith 
inclosed,) asking for avessel to be placed at his disposal in order to proceed up the river 
for the purpose of holding a personal conference with Mr. Washburn. 

" I replied to the general's letter by stating that I would send the Wasp with an ofScer 
of the squadron as bearer of dispatches from the government, as well as any he might 
have to transmit, but I did not answer his communication in detail. 

"On the 1st insrtant, I sent the above-named vessel, with such instmctions to her com- 
manding officer. Lieutenant Commander Kirkland, as will cover the object m view. A 
copy of these orders. No. 2, 1 herewith inclose. 

"As I have not complied with the request of a public minister, and the general (as 
appears in his letter to me) has informed the State Department that he was about to 
make the application above referred to, I deem it proper to acquaint the department 
with my reasons for declining. „.,,„,, ^ i, „• , i 

"The friendly offers of mediation made by the United States to the aUios were placed 
by our government in the distinct form of propositions which were to be presented to 

6pi 
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Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and Paraguay, by the various ministers accredited to 
those respective governments. They were also sent, it seems, in due form to the Republic 
of Uruguay by li&. Seward himself, as we have no minister near this provisional govern- 
ment. 

" 1 could see no object to be gained by sending our minister at the Argentine Republic 
to Paraguay, and I knew the suspicious character of these riparian state governments 
well enough to feel assured that such a mission would be injurious to any hope of good 
results from our offer of mediation. 

" Another reason which influenced' me in my action was the feeling I had that I might 
be called upon with eciual propriety by our minister at Rio to take him to Buenos Ayres, 
or after General Asboth had finished his visit to Paraguay, the resident minister at 
Asuncion might find that he wanted to confer with General Webb, at Rio, and would 
also need a man-of-war for the purpose; neither of which inquests could be graciously 
refused, if the precedent were established in the case of General Asboth. 

"When General Asboth asked to be taken to Paraguay to confer with Mr. Washburn, 
he had not even received a reply to the propositions made by the United States to the 
Argentine government. 

"Each state can, of course, decline or accept the offers of our government, and if Para- 
guay and the allies reject them, I cannot conceive that oiu" minister can do more than 
simply transmit such rejection to Washington. 

" The moment General Asboth should have left his official post, his rights and protec- 
tion as minister wouH have ended, and he would have been liable to annoyances which, 
in his position, might have seemed like indignities. I therefore thought it far better to 
send an officer from the squadron to bear the dispatches, if the matter was reduced to 
that, simply. 

"These are some of the reasons that induced me not to permit the Wasp to take Gen- 
eral Asboth to Paraguay, as he desired. 

"It is never pleasant to decline co-operation with our diplomatic agents, but I feel 
that my own judgment should govern me when it is at variance with that of any other 
public officer. 

"My intercourse with General Asboth has always been very pleasant, and if we have 
disagreed on this point, the difference has in no way altered our friendly relations. 
"I am, sii', very respectfolly, your obedient servant, 

"S.W.GODON, 
"Rear-Admiral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 

"Hon. Gideon Welles, 

"Secretary oftheXavy, Washington, D. C." 

By Mr. Bakks: 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with the Brazilian minister in regard to 
General Asboth visiting that government? — A. Before this? 

Q. Yes, sir. — A. I meutioned in a previous letter that I had called upon the Brazilian 
minister. When I was talking with General Asboth on this subject I said to him that 
I had not seen the minister, and did not know anything about mm. When I decided 
that under my ideas of propriety Mr. Asboth could not go, I said to him, "General, I 
wish you would see the Brazilian minister, and mention to him that this vessel is going 
up with dispatches ; and I think they will render us all the assistance we can possibly 
want." General Asboth said he had never met the minister. I said, " He is here, I 
know, and I will go around and see him, and tell him of these dispatches being sent 
up ; but you had better do it yourself, and also tell the Argentine government here that 
we are going, and they may send somethiug up; at all events, it wSl be pleasant to have 
them understand it." He asked me to sec the Brazilian minister. I intended to have 
gone anyhow. I saw the minister and told him that I was going to send up a vessel 
with dispatches. He said at once, "Why, admiral, we wiU send up your dispatches." 
I answered that we wanted them to go up at once, and that there had been some delays 
in these matters. He seemed rather to prefer that the vessel should not go up, and 
urged that I should not send it. I said that I had made up my mind to send the vessel. 

Q. Had you any conversation with him about General Asboth's going up ? — A. No, 
sir ; I do not remember that that subject came up at all. The conversation which took 
place with General Asboth took place in his dining room ; there were two or three per- 
sons present — his secretary, who was an Englishman, and some other persons ; I had no 
conversation on the subject. He knew perfectly well before I went up there what I 
thought about it. It possibly may have been mentioned that he was going up, but I 
have no recollection of any conversation of that kind taking place. I wanted to make 
a pleasant impression upon his mind in regard to the vessel going up, in order that he 
might assist me in what I was going to do. General Mitre had been withdrawn from 
the command of the allies, and a Brazilian was in command there. He assured me that 
he would be very happy at all times to take any of these dispatches. I said I was very 
much obliged and should "avail myself of your offers in the future." The vessel was 
sent up. The following is a copy of the order I gave to Captain Kirkland : 
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"United States South Atlantic Squadkon, 
"Flag-sMp BrooTclyn, Harbor of Montevideo, March 1, 1867. 

" Sm: Proceed -with, the Wasp under your command to Buenos Ayies. 

"You -will at once inform our minister. General Asboth, of your arrival there, and 
hand him the inclosed letter. General Asboth -svUl place in your charge dispatohes for 
the Hon. Charles A. Washburn, our resident minister at Asuncion, in Paraguay. 

"Having received these dispatches, you will at once make the best of your way up 
the Parana to Tuyuti, the present headquarters of the aUied armies. There, or at any 
other point named to you by the commander of the blockading squadron, you will com- 
municate with the commanding general of the allies, acquainting him with your mission, 
and reqiiesting him to give you, as bearer of dispatches from the government of the 
United States to ita minister in Paraguay, a free passage and a proper escort through 
his lines. 

"On reaching Mr. Washburn you will deliver to him the dispatohes intrusted to you, 
and inform him that you will remain a reasonable time to receive any communication 
that he may have to send to our government or to General Asboth. It would be well 
to keep always in mind that the presence of a neutral vessel of war is never agreeable 
to belligerents in the midst of active war operations, and your good sense must be 
exercised in remaining beyond what might be considered a reasonable time to obtain 
any return communications. 

" Impress upon the commander of the allied armies in the field that it is my wish and 
orders that you remain the shortest possible time at Tuyuti; and at aU events, before 
leaving, obtain from him assurances that he will forward any dispatches to our minister 
at Buenos Ayres, brought from Mr. W. by flag of truce, as early as possible. 

"I need hardly say to you how important it is that you should observe the most rigid 
neutrality in all your acts and movements. Receive no one on board going or returning. 

"I wish you would call on Mr. Biito, the ambassador of the Emperor of Brazil, and 
offer your services to take up anything he has to send to General Caxias. This you had 
better do through General Asljoth. 

"Duties such as you are about to perform are always delicate, and require prudence. 
It is because I have this confidence in you that I send your vessel. 

"I wish you a pleasant time, and hope to see you back soon. 
" Respectfully, 

"S. W. GODON, 
"Rear-Admiral, Commanding South Atlantic Squadron. 

"Lieut. Com. W. A. Kirexand, U.'S. N., 

" Commanding United States Steamer Wasp." 

Q. In General Asboth's letter dated March 23, he says that on the 2d of March he 
wrote to Minister Elizalde for a safe-conduct for Lieutenant Commander Kirkland to 
go up to Paraguay, and that on the 8th instant he received it. Then he says: "I 
at once informed Lieutenant Commander Kirkland of this result, but as it was my 
origuial intention, besides the exchange of official dispatches with Mr. Washburn, 
to have also a personal interview with him, and as neither of the three letters received 
from you contained any direct answer touching this my desire, I deemed it proper to 
request Commander Kirkland to inform me whether his special instructions from you 
were in any way conflicting with my intention to meet Mr. Washburn in person. Com- 
mander Kirkland in his reply, received on the 9th instant, stated that 'his instructions 
only require bitn to carry dispatches.' " Why did you not communicate with General 
Asboth by letter? — A. I had seen him and told him what I would do. 

Q. He says youi letters did not give him any direct answer. — ^A. I do not know any- 
thing about that. It seems that I did not answer him in a letter, but I distinctly informed 
him that he was not to go in the vessel. 

Q. In a letter of Mr. Washburn to Mr. Seward, dated March 12, 1867, he writes as fol- 
lows : " One of my first inquiries of the Marquis do Caxias was for news from the United 
States, as I had had nothing later than October. But I learned that nothing for me had 
been sent here since December. The marquis told me, however, that he had received 
a letter from Buenos Ayres saying that General Asboth had made an effort to communi- 
cate with me, and had proposed to come up the river on a man-of-war, but that they, 
(the authors of the lettei;,) after a confidential understanding with Admiral Godon, had 
so arranged it that he was not to come, but instead of him an ensign from the squadron was 
to be sent. I will make no comment on these confidential interviews of the admiral."— 
A. That is not true; there was no confidential interview with him at all, it was a plain 
statement of facts, and everybody knew that Mr. Asboth was not going up, that I had 
told him so on my first interview with him. On landing I went straight to General 
A'teboth and told him distinctly that I could not take him up, and gave him my reasons. 
And I will, state here one of the reasons I gave him at the time; I had seen nobody 
about it. I went up, I think, the day after I received his letter and told him positively 
that he was not to go. We had a great deal of conversation upon the matter, and 
he seemed to think that he would like to go ; he said he thought he could do a great 
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. of good. I said, "General, I know about these tilings, I think, as -well as you; I 
w of no conference that eyer took place between accredited ministers to foreign 
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countries on subjects which belonged to belligerents, except one, and that was the con- 
ference of Ostend, and wo know perfectly well what was the result of that. Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Soul€, and Mr. Mason were found in the ranks of our enemies when the rebellion 
took place." That was the reply I made to him when he urged me to let him go up. 
Now conferences between nunisters arc subjects that I do not want to meddle with. _ 

Q. Do you suppose if a minister in London wanted to consult with our minister in 
Paris, a naval officer would have the right to refuse any accommodation to them for that 
purpose ? Is a naval officer responsible for that?— A. As I was to take the responsibility 
of sending Mr. Asboth out of his jurisdiction in a man-of-war, I considered that I had 
the right to judge something of the matter. 

Q. In the letter of Mr. Washburn from which I have just read, reference is mkde to 
confidential interviews which you had with officers out there and a confidential under- 
standing. You say there was no confidential xmderstanding? — A. None at aU. I saw 
General Asboth and settled that matter. 

Q. It is not with General Asboth, but with other parties tljat this confidential under- 
standing was supposed to have been had? — ^A. I saw General Asboth on, that day and 
proposed to him to see Mr. Brito, the Brazilian minister. After settling with Mr. 
Asboth that he was not to go, I wont to see Mr. Brito not only with the knowledge of 
General Asboth, but at his request. Ip that conversation I told him I was going to 
send the Wasp. 

Q. That is not an answer to the question. On the 23d of March General Asboth says 
that he had had three letters from you and had received no answer tohisrequest; then, 
that he asked Commander Eirkland, who replied that his instructions oidy required 
him to carry dispatches. On the 12th of March Mr. Washburn writes to Mr. Seward 
that the Marquis deCaxias had told him that you had had confidential interviews with 
him on that subject? — A. That is not true; it is false in every respect. I never had 
a confidential communication with Mr. Brito that I know of. 

Q. Or any other person t — A. I mean anybody or any person. ' 

Q. General Webb says in a letter to Mr. Seward dated August 24, 1866: " The conver- 
sation terminated in his placing in my hands the inclosed letter, maxked B, which is as 
follows: 

'Private.] 'Eio de Janeiro, August 21, 1866. 

' My Dear General: I am sorry to see by your letter of yesterday that you are stUl 
unwell, and hope that you may soon recover. 

' With regard to Mr. Washburn's case, I must inform you that interviews which took 
place between Admiral Godon, Mr. Lidgerwood, Mr. Saraiva, and myself, were expressly 
understood to be entirely private and confidential.' " 

A. I am referring to a year afterwards. 

Q. General Asboth at the close of his letter of March 23, 1867, writes as follows: "In 
conclusion, I beg leave to inform you that my report to the State Department, relative 
to the above subject, was concluded as follows: 'Although I feel well assured that the 
admiral is actuated, as I am, by the same sincere desire to promote the best interests 
of our government, nevertheless I deem it ])roper, while submitting without further 
comment our conflicting views to your decision, to request at the same time that you 
may be pleased to define, for my future guidance, the reciprocal duties and obUgations 
incumbent on ministers resident and admirals abroad under similar circumstances.'" — 
Did you understand that this extract which he sent to you was sent for the pur- 
pose of informing you that you did not understand your business? — ^A. I understood it 
exactly as I stated, that General Asboth had informed me iirst that he had written to 
the department and had sent mo that extract, which was about the same as telling me 
that I did not know my business. 

Q. Would yon under any circumstances have made that reply to General Asboth that 
the information was sent to you for the purpose of informing you that in his opinion you 
did not know your business? — ^A. I did not make that reply. 

Q. Would you have made it under any circumstances ? — A. After the conversation 
had taken place in which I had said to him that I knew my own responsibilities and 
that he had his responsibilities, I considered his sending me that extract without 
sending me the whole letter was simply equivalent to letting mo know that at all 
events he had no confidence whatever m my understanding my position there. He 
came out to the.country on the Sunday after I told bim he could not go and urged me 
again. Ho said, " Admiral, 1 wiU take all the responsibility." I said to him, " General, 
do you wish pie to understand that your making this request implies some order, some- 
thing that I must do?" "No," he said, he did not mean that. "Then," said I, "where is 
the relief from responsibility on my part? If you lay the matter before me and I am' 
to judge of it, then you cannot rcUeve my responsibility in the matter. If there is any- 
thing in the request that conveys an order to me, then I must do it and my responsi- 
bility is relieved." 
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Q. What was the business of a fleet there in tinle of peace ? — A, To protect our com- 
merce, to render assistance to our merchants, to aid our ministers, and to do all that 
possibly could be done in every way where our judgment led us to suppose anything 
could be done. 

Q. Here the minister makes a speoiflo request to you which you refuse or decline ? — 
A. I declined to do it positively, and I gave my reasons. 

Q. Those reasons do not aijpeai in this correspondence ? — ^A. I did not write them. I 
told him what my reason was. 

Q. It appears from these documents thskt Mr. Asboth had received three letters from 
you in which there was no allusion to his request; that he obtained an answer from your 
subordinate officer? — ^A. No, sir; he got it from me in a very emphatic manner; that 
was when he first asked it. He wrote to me and I immediately went up without delay 
and told him in the most emphatic maimer that he ooidd not go. And I wrote to the 
government here that I had refused this request of Mr. Asboth. 

Q. Does it not require some explanation that the Marquis de Caxias should have said 
on the 12th of March that this arrangement by which General Asboth was refused a 
passage up the river, and an ensign from the squadron sent in his place, should have 
been known to the people there ; and that on the 23d of March, eleven days after, Gen- 
eral Asboth should write to you saying that he had never heard from you upon this 
subject? — A. No, sir; because on the SSth of February I had seen Mr. Asboth and had 
declined to let him go. I at once went to Buenos Ayres and had an interview with 
General Asboth. It was well known in March that he was not to go ; there was no 
doubt at all in General Asboth's mind upon that subject ; it was known eveiywhere. 
I did not send an ensign. I asked Mr. Asboth whom he wanted me to send, and said 
that I would be afraid to send a civilian. He said, send anybody. I sent Captain 
Kirkland, not an ensign. 

Q. Mr. Asboth says he received information of your determination from Lieutenant 
Commander Kirkland? — A. I told him exactly what I would do. I told him distinctly 
this, " I will send the Wasp np, and Captain Kirkland, who speaks the language, wiU 
bear the dispatches." The matter was settled some time in February ; I do not know 
what day. But there is certainly a letter written in Buenos Ayres, and why it is not 
here among these documents I do not know. It is a letter to General Asboth, in which 
I told liim positively that I would not write on Sunday, but gave him to understand 
that I would send the Wasp and a bearer of dispatches. 

Q. Do you regard that as important? — ^A. No, sir; not at all; only as saying that 
there was a letter. It is of no importance beyond the fact that the letter was sent, and 
that he understood my views distinctly that he was not to go. After that I saw the 
Brazilian minister and told biTin that I was going to send a vessel. 

Q. You would mate it appear that you were under no obligation to him as a foreign 
minister? — ^A. I said distinctly, "It is never pleasant to decline co-operation_ with our 
diplomatic agents ; but I feel that my own judgment should govern me when it is at 
variance with that of any other pubhc ofloer." 

Q. That confirms the idea. You write to the Navy Department, you had no connec- 
tion with any other department of the government and are under no obligation to 
accommodate any officer of the government, even in that distant part of the world? — 
A. I do not say that. 

Q. I know you do not say that.-^A.' I say that where our judgments are at variance, 
we are both to act on our individual responsibilities. If I believe what he wants me 
to do is not a proper thing for me to do I will act entirely on my own responsibility ; 
and I am as liable to censure for the failure of my judgment in that respect as in any 
other. 

Q. It does not matter to us whether your action is approved or disapproved by the gov- 
ernment ; what we want to know is that you were right. — ^A. What I say is this : If the 
request of the minister conveyed to me information of a fact upon which I was author- 
ized to act, I must act upon it. If there was no minister there, and I obtained 
information of that fact, I would act upon it just the same; if there is a minister 
there, I do not think it relieved me from the responsibility. 

Q. That is, you were under no obligation to consider the request of a minister any 
more than of any other citizen of the United States ?— A. His official position would always 
have certain influence with me. 

Q. Very slight, apparently.— A. Not at all; supposing the minister was a man in 
whose judgment I had confidence. Now, if Mr. Adams, or anjr man like him, should, 
as a minister, make a request of me, I should probably act upon it; but, unfortunately, 
all our ministers are not like Mr. Adams. 

Q. You say that ydu would do the same for any other person that you would for 
liim? — X. I would act .upon a credible fact that came to my knowledge, whether from 
a minister or any other person ; anything that I could really believe was right I would 
do. A minister can have his interest and his biases, and I hope I do not say anything 
disrespectful when I say that a minister may err in judgment. I am responsible for 
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anything that I take upon the judgment of a minister ; I ■n'ould hold myself in no man- 
ner relieved from responsihility because the matter had come from a minister. 

Q. What -we -want to knoTir is as regards the other departments of the government ?— 
■ If such a man as Mr. Adams -were to put a question of this kind before me I should 



3 judgment of vrhat I ■was going 1 

what -we do in all responsible positions. I consider that my responsibilities are very 
serious. I have a great deal of confidence in my own judgment, after I have deliber- 
ated upon a question, and where I was to be entirely responsible for my own acts I 
would rather trust to my judgement. This matter has been before the dOT)artment ; I 
wrote to them and stated that I considered that I was responsible myself for my action 
in that case. 

Q. And the department approved your action? — A. More than that; Mr. Seward 
wrote a letter of instructions on the subject. 

Q. Is that letter hero t — ^A. I do not find it. 

Q. It would be very strange if the Secretary of State instructed a minister that he 
had no right to call on a naval officer for assistance. — A. Here is a letter of Secretary 
Welles, in which reference is made to that letter, and from that you may get some idea: 

" Navy Dbpaktment, 

" Washington, May 25, 1867. 

"Sir: Your dispatches 170 and 174, under date of April 1st and April 4th, respect- 
ively, have been received, with the copies of the correspondence with Minister Asboth. 
The course pursued by you in declining to furnish that gentleman a passage on the 
Wasp, to visit Mr. Washburn, is entirely approved. His request to the Secretary of 
State, of which ho furnished you a copy, to be informed as to the reciprocal duties and 
obligations incumbent on ministers resident and admirals abroad, has been complied 
with, and he informed that while it is important that the civil and naval representa- 
.tives of the government abroad should cultivate and maintain social and friendly rela- 
tions, and that they mutually aid and assist each other in all matters which relate to the 
interest of the government, neither has authority to control or direct the other. He 
and other ministers receive their orders from the Secretary of State, while the naval 
officers derive theirs from the Secretary of the Navy. 

" This letter of the Secretary of State wiU doubtless correct certain erroneous opin- 
ions which appear to have prevailed among some of the officials within the limits of 
the South Atlantic squadron who have labored under the impression that naval officers 
are subject to their orders and that naval vessels are to be used for their convenience. 

" The department embraces the occasion to express its gratification with the com-- 
tesy and intelligence, as well as firmness, yovr have exhibited in the management and 
disposition of these singular but mistaken demands upon you. 
" Ifery respectfully, 

"GIDEON ^^^3LLES, 
" Secretary of the Navy. 

" Eear-Admiral S. W. Godox, 

" Commanding South Atlantic Squadron.'' 

Q. General Asboth declined to give you any order? — ^A. Certainly; he said he would 
take the responsibility. But if a minister cannot give me an order I must take the 
responsibility on my own shoulders. 

Q. I will read you what Mr. Seward says in reply to General Asboth's inquiry : 
" I think proper, therefore, to say on this occasion that, in regard to so distant a 
theater as that in which the Paraguayan war is carried on, it is not possible for the 
government of the United States to foresee distinctly at any time the fiiture course of 
military and political events, and so to anticipate possible emergencies. For these 
reasons it is inconvenient to give specific instructions for the government of either its 
political representatives or its naval agents in regard to merely possible contingencies. 
Powers concerning political questions, as distinguished from naval afiairs, are intrusted 
to the care of the ministers of the United States, and the President's instructions are 
communicated by this department. Responsibilities of a peculiar character are 
devolved upon the commander of the squadron, and the President's instructions are 
conveyed through the Navy Department. It seldom happens that political and naval 
instructions, wmch may boar upon such mere contingencies, are iu fact or practically 
can be harmonized between the two departments, each of which generally holds under 
survey a peculiar and limited field and knows of no special occasion to look beyond 
that field. If in any case it is foreseen that co-operation between a minister and a 
naval commander would be practicable and useful, that co-opeiation is distinctly com- 
manded by the President. If, however, it is not foreseen that such co-operation would 
be practicable and necessary, or useful, the agent of each class is necessarily left to 
proceed according to his own discretion, within the range of the general instructions 
he has received from the department under which he is employed. It is expected that, 
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in the absence of instructions, tlie agents of the two classes, if practicable, will confer 
together and agree in any unforeseen emergencies which may arise, and in regard to 
which no specific instructions for the common direction of both may have been given 
by the President."— A. WiU you please read a little further on in that letter. 

Mr. Bakks read as follows : 

" There is no subordination of the minister to the commander of a squadron and no 
subordination of the commander of a squadron to a minister. It. is always unfortunate 
that agents of the two classes are not able to agree upon a course to be adopted in aji 
unforeseen emergency. But that inconvenience is less than the inconveniences which 
mustTesult from giving authority to a minister in one state to control the proceedings 
of a fleet, of whose condition he is not necessarily well informed, and whose prescribed 
services are required to be performed, not only in the vicinity of the minister, but also 
in dista;nt fields over which he has no supervision. Nor would it be more expedient to 
give a general authority to the commanding oflacer of a squadron to control or super- 
sede the proceedings of political representatives of the United States in the several 
states which he might have occasion to visit. 

" You have no special instructions from this department to seek or hold an interview 
with the minister at Paraguay. Such a proceeding would have been exceptional, and 
Admiral Godon seems to have regarded it in that light. Your effort, however, is 
regarded as judicious and is approved as an exceptional proceeding, not within the 
customary range of your diplomatic duties, but altogether outside of that range. On 
the other hand, the President sees no reason to doubt that Admiral Godon's proceeding, 
in declining to favor such a personal interview, was loyal and patriotic ; nor does he 
perceive any reason for thinking it injudicious or unwise on his part, before deciding 
upon that matter, to confer with the Brazilian agents at Buenos Ayres." 

The Witness. No, I did not confer with them. That letter was written to General 
Asboth and Mr. Washburn because they had reported these things. 

Q. I will read on ; the letter proceeds as follows : 

" It is not every sinister misconstruction of a public officer's proceedings that is to be 
received and entertained by the government. It is even now impossible, with all the 
information of which the government is possessed, to determine which party — your- 
self or the admiral — ^practiced the wisest and soundest discretion in the matter referred 
to. Meantime the emergency has passed, and.the question has become an abstraction. 

" While, therefore, your own proceedings are approved, those of Admiral Godon are 
not disapproved. In aU such cases it is eminently desirable that mutual confidence 
shall be maintained between the ministers and the naval authorities, that they co-ope- 
rate where they can agree, and that they suffer no difference of honest and loyal judg- 
ment to produce alienation. 

" I have now to inform you that, without any reference to the subject which I have 
thus considered, Eear-Admiral Charles H. Davis has been heretofore ordered to sail 
from Boston in the Guerriere, to relieve Eear-Admiral Godon in command of the South 
Atlantic squadron. The Guerriere is expected to sail on the 1st of June, or within a 
few days thereafter, and the transfer of flags will be made at Eio early in, July. Eear- 
Admiral Godon will return to the United States in the Brooklyn, his present flag-ship. 
"I am, sir, your obedient servant,' 

"WILLIAM H. SEWAED. 

"Alexander Asboth, Esq., ^c, ^c, ^c." 

Now, in a question arising in South America, concerning political matters and 
distinguished entirely from naval affairs, the political matters being intrusted entirely 
to ministers, and the President's instructions being conveyed to them through the 
Department of State, you considered yourself authorized to pass judgment upon those 
political matters ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. This was a political matter and you declined to act as the minister desired, and 
because you did not think it wise for him to go ? — ^A. Because he was to go in a man- 
of-war. 

. Q. You did not think it proper to assist him ? — A. The only thing I wished was, not 
to take a minister from the government to which he was accredited and place him in 
another country where he might find himself in great difficulties and where I could not 
offer him any protection. I would have to take the responsibility on myself of send- 
ing him up there in a man-of-war without any authority. Of course he could go as he 
pleased; 1 had no influence upon that. But the government dispatches were things 
which were to be carried, and I would do all that I could to have them carried. And 
I thought those people there would be pleased by my going to see the Brazilian 
minister ;> and as this thing might be ocourring often I went to him and offered to carry 
up his dispatches, as I might have to ask the same thing of him some time. I do not 
think they are generally sent that way ; I never sent them so at any other time. It is 
to be remarked in this connection that there was a great deal of excitement there. 
Those people were indignant at some things. Mr. Asboth was considered as pressing 
the resolutions of Congress very much, iistead of taking the answer of the govern- 
ments he persisted in urging it, and I know that eventually they became offended. I 
saw a letter of the minister in which he said that he considered their sovereignty had 
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been interfered with by Ms urging this thing heyond the bounds of propriety. There- 
tare, -while I had my own notions and my own ideas, the moment the matter came fairly 
before me and I was to act, I followed my own judgment in the matter. 

Q. Yog. did not decide upon it as a naval question, but as a political question ? — ^A. 
No, sir. 

Q. You say in your letter "I felt that whatever influence he might have with the 
Argentine government would be materially lessened by his mating a visit at this time 
to the enemy's country ?" — A. That is one of my reasons. 

Q. You were deciding political questions ?— A. No, sir ; I cannot control the way I 
think. 

Q. But you were thinking there in the line of the State Department ?— A. I thought 
for the best interests of the service whether naval or otherwise. As naval oflacers, edu- 
cated in a certain way with our minds turned in a certain direction, we must, of course, 
form our own opinions, and they will at times be at variance with others. 

Q. This is the only reason you have given that his influence with the Argentine gov- 
ernment would be lessened by his mddng a visit to the enemy's country. And you 
say "this arrangement"— that is, sending a bearer of dispatches — "this arrangement 
wUl not be objectionable to the allies, but I believe Mr. Asboth's visit would be looked 
upon unfavorably V — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does not that confirm the letter of Mr. Washburn of the 4th of March ? — ^A. I told 
Mr. Asboth that the moment I saw him ; that I believed it would be looked upon with 
suspicion, and that when he came back his exequatur would be granted. 

Q. That was purely political? — A. Well, I had to send a vessel. 

Q. In this report to the Secretary of the Navy you did not make any allusion to its 
effect upon the squadron, but your reason was wholly political. - And Mr. Welles says 
that he expects political questions wiU be decided by the ministers ? — ^A. They are 
pretty well mixed sometimes. 

Mr. WiLLAED. As I understand it the Secretary says that he finds no fault with the 
conduct of Admiral Godon. 

The Witness. You are reasoning this as lawyers. I am a naval officer and proud 
to be one. I reason this as a naval man educated in his profession. 

By Mr. Banks : 

Q. That is what we complain of. K you had said this, the squadron cannot be put 
to this use, or it is not safe for a vessel to go there, or had given any reason pertaining 
to the naval situation, that would have been right. But here you went into the line 
of the State Department. — ^A. I was not writing this to the State Department but to 
the Navy Department. Here is a passage in Mr. Seward's letter which I trust you wiU 
not overlook in judging of my views of the matter ; he writes to Mr. Asboth, " you had 
no special instructions from this department to seek or hold an interview with the 
minister at Paraguay." 

Q. That is understood. — ^A. Then if he had no instructions to do that, and was going 
beyond his instructions, and I was to aid him in going beyond those instructions, then 
I was to reason upon the matter also. Mr. Seward says " such a proceeding would have 
been exceptional, and Admiral Godon seems to have regarded it in that light." Now 
how was the minister to ^o beyond his instructions ? He was to do so by caUin^ upon 
another man to put him in a vessel of war and to send him into another jurisdiction. 
Now I was to bo responsible altogether for any trouble that might arise in consequence 
of that. 

Q. That is what we complain of, that the Navy Department assumes to be the gov- 
ernment, and declines to gjrant aid to any other department of the government in doing 
anything? — ^A. They will if no trouble results from it. There is another part of Mr. 
Seward's letter to which I would call the attention of the committee. Referring to this 
very matter of Brazilian agents, he states distinctly " it is not every sinister miscon- 
struction of .1 public officer's proceedings that is to be received and entertained by the 
government." That was in connection with this very observation which was thrown 
out at random, and where I think a great injustice was done me by both ministers. 
Mr. Asboth should have informed me of that part of his communication. And when he 
did not inform me of that, but simply sent me a little note that he had asked what my 
instructions were and what our positions were, I thought he was taking a very quiet 
diplomatic but unmistakable way of telling me that I did not know much about what 
my business was. That is the only unkind passage between Mr. Asboth and myseU'. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Is there any further statement which you desire to make ? — ^A. There is a passage 
in a letter from General Webb, where he was pleased to drag me in. Here is a letter 
from the minister of foreign affairs to General Webb, when they were urging the second 
time a passage of the Wasp np through the line. It seems they had ottered to let 
him go through the military lines, the same offer t]i:it had ben made before, but they 
objected to a vessel being sent up to take him down, because it would break the block- 
ade, and he makes this remark : 

"Those reasonable means, which would have reconciled, in a most dignified and 
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effective marmer, the rights of the allies with the wishes of both Messrs. Washburn and 
Kirkland, were rejected by those gentlemen, who continue to insist in exacting a per- 
mission offensive to the sovereign rights of the said allies. 

" One of the least of the inconveniences which would happen through satisfying the 
reqiaest of Lieutenant Kirkland and Mr. Washburn would evidently be the nullification 
of the whole of the blockade established in Paraguay by the allies, who would be laying 
themselves open to the reception of similar exactions from any other nation which might, 
under any ;^r6text, demand a like privilege for its ships. 

"So true is this, and so worthy of consideration in view of the consequences, on the 
part of friendly powers, that Admiral Godon himself, in 1866, when the passage of Mr. 
Washburn to Paraguay was in treaty, was the first to admit, merely begging in his 
request for the permitting of the passage up the river to Asuncion of the said Minister 
Washburn, that it should be done in any way which would harmonize with the dignity 
of the United States and have been most convenient to Brazil and its allies ; ftirther 
desiring that Mr. Wasjibuin might be helped forward to his destination either by land 
or by water without placing any obstacle in his way." 

By Mr. Banks : 

Q. That is undoubtedly a reason for them ? — ^A. Yes, sir, and a very good one. It is 
the law that one vessel going up through a blockade would break the blockade, as it 
would give a reason for all vessels to go up. 

Q. What I speak about is a naval officer settling these matters. — A. That has no rela- 
tion to this subject now ; I merely quote this passage where he said I had admitted that 
such was the case. Mr. Webb afterwards writes to Mr. Souza as follows : 

"Your exceUeuoy next quotes Eear-Admiral Godon, then commanding the United 
States South Atlantic squadron, as fully justifying the action of the allies in 1868. So 
correct is this, says your excellency, 'that Admiral Godon himself, in 1866, when the 
passage of Mr. Washburn to Paraguay was in treaty, was the first to admit it, merely 
begging in his request the passage of Mr. Washburn, and that he might be helped 
forward to his destination dtlwr by land or hy water, without placing any obstacle in his 
way. This is just what the Maiquis de Caxias desired to effect in the present instance, 
had ho not been denied the option.' 

"It is no news to the undersigned that in 1866 Admiral Godon, having quarrelled 
with the three United States ministers, in the river Plate — General Asboth, Mr. Wash- 
bum, and Governor Kirk — and with the consuls of the United States at Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo, instead of simply obeying orders and fuxnishing the United States 
vessel, which Mr. Washburn was authorized to demand, to take him to Asuncion, did 
all in Ids power to prevent Mr. Washburn's having such conveyance, and on one occa^ 
sion actually went north from this port instead of south, apparently to avoid receiving 
the contemplated application." 

Now, it is not true that I had quarrelled with three United States ministers, and the 
consuls of the United States were my friends. I said "that it should be done in a way 
that should harmonize with the dignity of the United States, and be most convenient 
to the Brazilian government and its allies. 

Q. It is perfectly just for those people to maintain that blockade. But the question 
comes whether you are to decide whether any matter proposed by the ministers of this 
government wiU affect that blockade. They give your authority for it. — ^A. The reason 

was this 

• Q. It is not a naval question. — ^A. Allow me to give the direction to what I wish to 
say. When, in 1866, 1 saw Admiral Tamandar^, it was an admitted fact that' the block- 
ade was established. I had no objection to it; I could not resist it. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. Who admitted it ?— A. I did. 
Q. Did the other officers admit it ? — ^A. I know I did. 

By Mr. Banks : 
Q. It was only a question whether the ministers should pass. — A. That was not the 
question then. The blockade was established, and of course I saw it was established ; 
therefore I could not take a minister through without authority. But what I want to 
get at is, that Mr. Webb misquotes this to the ininister of foreign affairs, and then turns 
around and abuses me most offensively in a letter to a foreign minister, and that letter 
is published in this correspondence. That is what I want to refer to. I said that it 
sliould be done in a way which should harmonize with the dignity of the United 
States, and be most convenient to the Brazilians and their allies. That was the doc- 
trine I held. I said, " I wiU break the blockade if you do not go through the military 
lines ; and now you shall choose between the two, and I will act so as to harmonize with 
the dignity of the United States." Mr. Webb throws out the whole of that and says : 
" But it is news to 1iim that the then commanding officer of the United States squad- 
. ion in this station should have permitted his feelings of hostility to Mr. Washburn to 
render him so forgetful of "his duty to his country as to indorse and justify and advise 
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the Brazilian government in ita assumption that it might safely, and with grent pro- 
priety., refuse to permit one of our national vessels to pass its lines with our minister on 
toarcl, provided the minister 'was helped forward to his destination, either by land or 
hy water, without placing any obstacles in his way.'" 

This is the American envoy extraordinary to Brazil writing to the minister of foreign 
affairs of Brazil, and misquoting the passage, entirely emasculating it from the strong 
point that it was for the dignity of the United States. This is an American minister 
speaking of an Amerioan admiral. I refer to this because these matters are before the 
committee. In connection with that very matter I would like to read a letter from Mr. 
Sewaid to General Webb on that very subject. I do not see it published here, but I 
have a copy of the letter. 

So that while an Amerioan minister was writing in that way to a foreign minister 
about an American admiral, ,he knew that the conduct of that admiral had been 
approved. And Mr. Webb himself, six months after the correspondence took place, 
approved the action that I took. But hero, in 18G8, when it suits his convenience, he 
goes out of the way and misquotes a passage in order to drag me into the controversy, 

WASHiNGTOisr, D. C, April 16, 1869. 

Examination of Kear-Admiral S. W. Godon continued. 
By Mr. Oeth: 

Question. Proceed witu your statements it you please. — ^Answer. I have read some of 
this correspondence for the first time since it was printed, and new matters present 
themselves to my mind as I read it. Here is a passage in a letter dated October 1, 
1866, from Mr. Washburn to me. I had up to that time never received any letter inform- 
ing me in any way what had taken place. This letter was in reply to one that I had 
written ; but gives nothing but an extract from the letter of President Mitre. If I had 
had the whole of President Mitre's letter, I could have judged of the matter. In this 
letter Mr. Washburn says : " I will add that after President Mitre had closed his cor- 
respondence with me, and referred aU further discussion in regard to my detention to 
his government and its aUies — " that was just precisely what President Mitre had to 
do ; to write to his government, if he was the President he would not have had to do 
that. Wliile he is called President Mitre he is literally the commander-in-chief of the 
allies. 

Q. The Vice-President was discharging the civil duties? — A. Yes, sir; and President 
Mitre was never addressed as the government. 

Q. Hence any correspondence with him would be purely military? — ^A. Purely miUtary, 
which character of coiTespondence I had a right to hold with him. I had no right to 
hold correspondence with the President. If the whole of that correspondence had been 
placed before me in my naval capacity, I would then have been obliged to write to 
General Mitre and tell him that this thing is so and so ; I had no right in a militaTy 
line, as I have said. But I never was referred to at all in the capacity of a naval com- 
mander where I could have used what Gteneral Banks seemed to limit my authority to — 
my naval judgment, and not diplomatic. 

Q. Are there any additional facts you desire to lay before the committee ? — A. No, 
sir ; I think not ; I do not call to mind any now. There are a great many that I could 
mention, but I do not think they are important. 

Mr. Orth. Mr. Washburn desires to propound some question to you. 

Mr. Washburn. I wish to state something in regard to the distinction which the 
admiral his made between the military lines and the blockade. 

Mr. Orth. You state that as testimony ? 

Mr. Washburn. Yes, sir. I never understood, I never heard anybody suggest, either 
while I was at headquarters with President Mitre, or at Buenos Ayres comerring with 
the different ministers, Argentine or Brazilian, that there was any difference between 
the military lines and the blockade. I find by referring to the correspondence that 
neither General Webb nor the Brazilian minister made any such distinction, as far as I 
have been able to see. I read this extract from the letter of the Brazilian secretary of 
foreign affairs : 

"It is true that I asked Admiral Godon whether he was going to send a steamer and 
his instructions to the river Plate immediately. On his aslmig the reason of my inquir- 
ing it, I said frankly, and of course in a private and confidential way, that it might be 
convenient that the Brazilian government's instructions should reach their agents before 
any step was taken in the river Plate to. effect Mr. Washburn's passage across the 
blockade." 

Then General Webb in his letter to me says : 

"Legation op the United States, 

" Bio de Janeiro, August 22, 1866. 
" Sir : I have the honor to inform you that instructions have been issued by the Bra- 
zilian government to their representatives in the river Plate and its vicinity, withdraw-. 
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ing all obstructions to yoiu- passing tlioir line of blockade to your post of duty, whenever 
it shall be your pleasure to repair thereto. A simple protest against your passing 
through the blockading fleet will be made, but of that you need not take any notice. 
"Very respectfufly, your obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBa 
"His Excellency Chakles A. Washbuen, 

" United States Minister Besident to Paraguay." 

Then General Webb, in. his letter to the secretary of foreign affairs and counsellor to 
his imperial majesty, uses the following language : 

"The dispatch referred to offers in defense of an act so unMendly to the United 
States, and so utterly at variance with a well understood principle ofinternational law, 
a letter addressed by the President of the Argentine Republic to the United States 
minister to Paraguay, in which ho peremptorily refuses to. permit the United States 
minister to pass the blockade of the Paraguay river established by Brazil and the repub- 
lics of Uruguay and the Argentine, in their war with Paraguay." 

Also the following I read Irom the same letter : 

" Under the circumstances and in pursuance of his instructions in such a contingency, 
the undersigned renews, in the most formal and urgent manner of which he is capable, 
his demand for an explanation of Mr. Washburn's treatment by the agents and repre- 
sentatives of Brazil in the river Plate and its vicinity ; and also, he is instructed defi- 
nitively to inquire, and to insist upon an early answer to the inquiry, whether it is or is 
not the intention of Brazil to persist in refusing Mr. Washburn permission to pass the 
blockading squadron of the allies near the moutn of the Paraguay." 

It never occurred to me that it made any difference whether I passed through the 
blockade or through the lines held by the army. I do not suppose our government had 
any thought upon the matter, or that it mattered in the least, if I only got through com- 
fortably, and they showed such respect as was due to a minister, they did not care 
whether I went by land or through the blockade. I understood that blockading the 
river was essential to establish a miUtary line; General Banks being a military man, 
could of course teU that technically better than I can. 

General Banks. It is the same precisely. 

Mr. Washbuen. But the admiral seems to have made a great distinction between 
the two. 

Admiral GoDON. Allow me to read some of this letter, for I think it explains the sub- 
ject referred to. It is the letter dated July 2, 1866, from Mr. Lidgerwood to Mr. Sew- 
ard. It shows that the govemnjent did see it precisely in the light I did : 

" I desired to learn if reference to Mr. Washburn had been made since the allied forces 
moved forward across the Parana river, as I understood that thereafter all objections 
to Mr. Washburn's passing the hues would then be removed. He replied, 'None that 
he was aware of;' and also expressed the desire to avoid the approach to any implea- 
santness of feeling, remarking that diplomatic questions, often easy of satisfactory 
arrangement, were frequently made difficult by the improper manner in which they 
were presented, and in this case much depended upon how it was presented there, 
(meaning the river Plate.) I replied that as yet the subject could not have been pre- 
sented there, and that to prevent and anticipate an official presentation, with the 
kindest intentions, and with frankness, acting with the concurrence and advice of the 
admiral, who participates in my feelings, and to whom instructions had been sent by 
our government on the subject, and feeling confident that I would be met in the same 
spirit, I had called to see the minister, and now requested that he should be made 
acquainted with the position oi the case, and that he should appoint an hour when he 
would be pleased to confer with the admiral and myself upon the subject. 

" He answered that he would have a reply sent to me at my residence ; then, appa- 
rently remembering something, he withdrew, as he said, to examine a document which, 
when brought by him, was marked on the inclosing wrapper 'June 8 ; receipt only to 
be acknowledged, not answered, in cabinet.' He said it was private correspondence to 
the minister, Saraiva, accompanying which were copies of letters from Viscount Taman- 
dar6 (commanding the Brazilian squadron) and irom President Mitre to Mr. Washburn. 
The latter I requested to be read. The subjects of same were the reasons why it is at 
present (April) not advisable for Mr. Washburn to go through the lines ; sympathy for 
the great republic, &c. He said he would inclose the papers to Minister Saraiva for 
his examination at once, and that Conselheiro Saraiva had, unfortunately, allowed them 
to be overlooked upon his table. At 8 in tlje evening I received a note from the minis- 
ter appointing 11 a. m. of the ensuing day, at his residence, for an interview. 

"I immediately dispatched a messenger to the flag-ship to the admiral to that effect. 
On the 29th the admiral and myself were received by the minister of foreign affairs, 
Conselheiro Saraiva, at the appointed time and place. 

"I informed him that the order for the special salute at Bahia had finally been 
received, the delay having been caused by its having been sent to Valparaiso througii 
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siTor; to which ConBeUieiro Saraiva replied, that as the United States had recognized 
the violation of their lights, as committed in the harbor of Bahia, and had agreed to 
the restitution of the iforida, (which by a casualty was rendered impossible,) also to 
the punishment of the offending commander, a fact which the Brazilian government 
had dispensed with, not desiring the punishment of individuals, therefore the govern- 
ment had felt it necessary to insist that the only remaining act of settlement agreed 
upon should be performed, in order to justify itself before the nation. 

"The admiral replied that he, personally, did not consid r the mere burning of pow- 
der or saluting of much importance, and especially as he had fired several salutes at 
Bahia, stiQ, as a matter between nations, it was different, and he had therefore written 
for instructions on the subject, which, though miscarried in the first instance, he had 
now received, and then inquired if any communication, had been received from Seuor 
Oetaviano concerning the United States minister to Paraguay, Mr. Washburn, and was 
answered only unofficially, when the admiral stated that Senor Oetaviano had desired 
an interview with him, which took place, and at which he, the admiral, informed him 
that he considered the blockade at Corrientes, being in the Argentine Confederation, 
one of the allied powers, as of no effect, but that if in waters conquered from Paraguay 
it would be a proper blockade." 

Mr. Washburn. Who said so ? 

Admiral Godon. I said so. It was on the subject of the blockade at Corrientes, 
which I did not admit until after it was .retaken by the Brazilians. 

Mr. Washbubn. Was it not retaken from the BrazUians at the time I asked you to 
send me up ? 

Admiral GoDON. Yes, sir ; and therefore I did not admit it was a blockade. How- 
ever, this is an incidental remark. I read further from this letter : 

" He, however, also added that the refusal by the allied forces to permit the Ameri- 
can minister to Paraguay to pass their lines, although they might have the right, 
would still be considered by the government of the United States as an act neither 
friendly nor amiable, and that this conversation should have been placed before the 
Brazilian government by SeDor Oetaviano, and desired to know if he had done so. 
Conselheiro Saraiva replied that it had not been. The admiral, continuing, said that 
without entering upon the question of the rights of the allies to prevent the passage 
of a minister of a friendly power to his place of duty in Paraguay, still, the United 
States government had also the right to send their representative to a nation with 
whom tney are on terms of friendship, and asked the Conselheiro Saraiva if that was 
not his opinion ; he bowed assent. The admiral stated further that he had received 
orders fr'om his government to send a vessel, if necessary, to convey the American 
minister to Paraguay to his place of destination, and that he would do so ; but that, to 
avoid a clash of conflicting views which might arise therefrom, with all frankness and 
with sentiments of frienddup he desfred that the allies should give immediate orders 
that a safe-conduct through their lines should be given to Mr. Washburn, and desired 
the minister to give an answer at once." 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. I want to ask you if you are not aware that a safe-conduct through their lines 
into Paraguay was hardly possible except by the river f-^-A. If you landed at the pass 
La Patria wmch was below the blockade. 

Q. Below the blockade ? — A. WeU, wherever the blockade was ; if they allowed you 
to land. And the question was whether General Mitre would allow you to go through 
the military lines, for if he did not I said I would take you up myself. I read from the 
letter again : 

" He said it would be impossible to give an answer on that point without previously 
consulting his colleagues, but that it should be given before the saiUng of the steamer 
to the river Plate on the 4th instant. 

" The object of our visit, to prevent any mistmderstanding, was appreciated by the 
minister, and the earnest and straightforward remarks made by the admiral received 
his serious and anxious attention." 

Mr. Seward had no doubt about this, because in reply to this very letter Mr. Seward 
says: 

" Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of dispatch No. 12 of Mr. Linderwood, of 
the 2d of July. It contains an account of certain conversations which took place 
between himself, joined with acting Eear-Admiral Godon, and the Brazilian minister 
for foreign affairs, on the subject of the obstruction, by the allies, of the passage of' 
the United States minister (Mr. Washburn) to Paraguay. 

"The conversation which has thus been reported to this department as maintained, 
on the part of the United States, in those interviews, by Mr. Linderwood and the 
admiral, is approved by the President. 

" We wait with serious interest for information of the decision of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment upon the subject discussed." 

Necessarily so, for it' they did not give way through the lines I had but the alterna- 
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tivo undor my orders to take him through the blockade. I talk of military lines only 
as lines over which I had no control ; and of the blockade as of the only place where 
I could act. My letter to the Secretary of the Navy says that if Mr. Washbum did 
not go through the military lines I would take him through the blockade. After that 
letter was received Mr. Seward wrote to General Webb, mmister at Brazil, Mr. Wash- 
burn, minister to Paraguay, and Mr. Kirk, minister at Buenos Ayres, that if the 
obstriictions did not oeaso they were to return to the United States. Now, what was to 
be done? I had gone too far; Ihadorderedthevessel.togoup. My orders to go up the 
river were plain ^ that was a thing I could do. If the miles did not give a permit to 
go through the knes I was to take him up through the blockade. 

Mr. Washburn. I had no more doubt about the matter then than I have now ; but 
if I got through the lines by the river it was the same thing to the government as 
though I had got through by land. 

AdJmiral GoDON. So it was ; but the question was not that ; it was who could take 
you up, war or no war ; it was a matter of great consequence to me.\ 

Mr. Washburn. If I am giving my testimony I will proceed. I -wish to state over 
again perhaps a little more fully in regard to my situation there at the time at Cor- 
rientes, when I received these instructions, and to call attention to the amount of cor- 
respondence and the repeated efibrts I had made to get through the lines by land. 
Here will be found three letters from me to President Mitre before I made my final 
protest ; I do not? know but there were more. I went to see him at three different 
times ; he always had some excuse for not giving me a definite answer. One time he 
must consult his government ; at another time the circumstances were changed and he 
must consult his government again. But he held out the idea that I should be allowed 
to pass through. He kept me in that very disagreeable place for five months, and only 
when I made a very strong protest against his duplicity and against his acting in that 
matter did I get a refasal. I could not go below, for I might expect an answer any day 
giving me permission to go, and I did not want it said that if I had waited a day longer 
it would have avoided difSculty. I therefore remained until I got these instructions. 
I also got the same day, if I recollect aright, the letter from President Mitre closing up 
the correspondence on his part, saying he must remit it to his government. Therefore 
I considered it would be not only useless but much worse than useless for me to write 
another letter to him ; for if I had after he had written that letter I was commenting upon, 
I should receive a renewed denial, and then the case would be very much complicated. 
Therefore I did not write to him, but as soon as I could get ready I returned to Buenos 
Ayres again. After I got to Buenos Ayres I went to see the minister of foreign affairs 
with the secretary, who talked Spanisib. better than I did, and made the interview oflfi- 
cial. In that interview I stated the whole circumstances of the case. In fact it was 
notorious and it was published in the papers, that Admiral Godon had received orders 
to send me through the blockade. I wish to state here that it was published and known 
in Buenos Ayres before I came down the river, and they could not by any possibility 
have got this information from me. I state this from the fact that I understood cer- 
tain officers were censured for having given this information. I do not know anything 
about that; I stated the circumstances folly to Minister Elizalde and spoke of my in- 
structions that I must go through. We had a great deal of talk about it, but as I was 
not the acredited minister there, it was not for me to hold official communication with 
him if I could possibly avoid it. I, therefore, did not write to him any more than I 
could possibly help. There is one brief letter in answer to his, I think ; I do not know 
that there is any letter. But I was all the time expecting General Asboth. I had been 
expecting hinn for months before to take Mr. Kirk's place as minister. I felt it was 
not my duty to do anything of my own accord to bring this to a crisis until General 
Asboth had come. But I had presented all these matters officially to the foreign min- 
ister in a former official interview. And, as I said in my letter to Admiral Godon, I had 
this interview and fully complied literally or nearly so with my instructions. 
*5.dmiral Godon. When did you write tiiat letter? 

Mr. Washburn. October 1st. 

Admiral Godon. In the meantime the Shamokin had received orders to go up. 

Mr. Washburn. But I wish to say this, that I had complied almost if not quite 
literally ■\vith my instructions. I did not inform Admiral Godon before I wrote this 
letter asking for a gunboat of what I had done. I supposed Mr. Seward had sufficient 
confidence in me that what I did would be accepted by the admiral, and that I had 
acted in conformity with my duty. I had received no instructums to tell him how I 
performed my duty. I considered that I was the interpreter of my own instructions, 
and^that when I had done what I considered necessary, and called upon the admiral 
for a gunboat, he would send it. I confess I was never more surprised than when I 
received his letter in which he undertook to tell me what I ought to do, and to say that 
he should not send a gunboat untU I did so. However, he did send a gunboat before I 
did any more than I had done at that time. I do not know but what that concludes 
what -I have to say in regard to the matter. 
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Questions by Admiral Godon addressed to Mr. Chaelbs A. Washbukn : 

Q. I desire to ask this question. You have alluded to these instructions having been 
published ; the instructions that I had received having beeu published at Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo ? — ^A. The substance of them, or that orders had come out to you. 

Q. There was an article in the newspapers ? — ^A. I think so. 

Q. The heading was " War with the Argentine government ;" do you recollect that f — 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. " War with the Argentine government ; Mr. Washburn's instruction to demand 
gunboats to take him up the Paraguay ; Admiral Godon has been ordered to take him 
up to Paraguay." There was a long article with the instructions in them, not the 
entirety of mem but the substance, of such a character so nearly alike that they cor- 
responded with them to a certain extent. — A. I heard before I left Corrientes, or I saw 
something I think what the admiral says, that orders had come out that I must be put 
through the blockade. But that information could not have come from me. 

Q. You had seen this in the papers before you got your letter from the Secretary of 
State ? — ^A. It was then or a few days after ; there was no time to commimicate with 
Buenos Ayres, and if there had been I did not communicate because it was impossible. 
But when I got to Buenos Ayres afterwards and the thing was talked about, I con- 
versed with several people in regard to the subsequent instructions about returning 
home. And an individual whom I do not care to name, got the substance of what 
those instructions were and gave it to the Standard. 

Q. From whom did he get those instructions ? — A. From me. 

Q. The other instructions which came about the same time, he did not get from 
you? — A. He did not. 

Q. Why not mention the name of the person ? — ^A. I do not choose to mention it. 

Admiral Godon. It might be important for me to know. Mr. Washburn says I 
found fault with officers for giving this information, and now he refuses to give the 
name of the person to whom he himself gave the information ; however, I do not insist 
upon it. 

Mr. Washburn. I will give it if the committee desire it. I do not know that the 
individual would like to have his name brought in ; it does not matter as I see. 

Admiral Godon. I do not insist upon it. 

Mr. Washburn. I had then, as it seemed to me, complied in every respect with my 
duty, but I must wait for General Asboth. I stated in a letter to Mr. Seward, dated Oc- 
tober 3, 1866, " Nothing has yet been heard here of the new minister, Mr. Asboth ; should 
he arrive after my departure his position will be even less enviable than mine, and he may 
think it incumbeijt on himself not to present his credentials tiU further instructed by you." 
I thought it was my duty to remain there and not return home until General Asboth 
should arrive. General Asboth arrived ; I had before his arrival received this letter 
from Admiral Godon stating that he had ordered the Shamokin to take me up. I had 
known all the while that if I had been backed »ip by the least semblance of authority 
the allies would make no objection; that they never would stop an American gunboat; 
I knew it as early as the November or December before; that if a gunboat had been 
put at my disposal, no serious obstruction would have been interposed to my going 
up. They might have made a protest ; I did not think they would have done that even. 
But a protest woiild have been of no more importance then than it was a year afterwards. 
I was tiUly persuaded that I could have gone there nearly a year earlier than I did 
without creating any talk, and without causing one-half the humiliation to the allies 
themselves. I had no desire to create any ill-ifeeling anywhere ; I only wanted to get 
to my post where the government had sent me. That I made all the efforts possible, 
I tliink this correspondence will show. 

Q. I desire to ask another question. A letter was written to yon by General Webb, 
which has been called for. Was not that letter in its entire spirit founded simply on 
the fact that your instructions had been published ; that it was complicating' the busi- 
ness very much ; that it was exciting feelings there that made it dangerous, and that 
you had distinctly disclaimed having received any intimation from him, official or other- 
wise, that obstructions to you going through the lines had been removed ? — ^A. Not in 
such quite strong terms. The letter will be here and wiU sjieak for itself. 

Q. Is not that the substance of the letter? — A. Not according to my recollection. 

Q. Did he not intimate in the letter that you had had those instructions published, 
and that he intended to report the matter to the State Department? — A. I have called 
for the letter. Whatever General Webb said in that letter I replied to fully, and met 
every charge satisfactorily to my mind. Although I have seen a great deal of General 
Webb since, and think that I owe my life to him, I said some things in my re'ply which 
I would rather have omitted, because I was a little annoyed by some things which ho 
said. Admiral Godon seems to be quite indignant that it should be imputed to him 
that the general had answered a letter for him. I think that after General Webb got 
my letter and got my explanation, and knew the whole circumstances of the case, he was 
about as ashamed of it as Admiral Godon was. This brings me to another matter. This 
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notice -which I have read here, that General Webb sent to me that he had been promised 
by the Brazilian government that the obstruction should be withdrawn, that letter I 
attach no importance to whatever; that is, I did not believe the Brazilians would do 
what they promised General Webb they would do. I knew how they had deceived me. 
I was perfectly well aware that if I had gone up to the lines again with no more assur- 
ance that I should be again detained, and that they would ask nie to wait until they 
could again consult their government. They were fighting all the while for time to 
delay me without coming to an open rupture. And as they had delayed me already 
five ijionths I did not intend they should fool me any more. Therefore I paid no atten- 
tion to that. I proceeded on the hypothesis that they might have done it or might not. 
It was not to govern my action. And General Webb said that the terms were, " to with- 
draw obstructions to passing through the blockade." When we got up on the Shamokin 
Admiral Tamaudar^ told me that he had received no orders whatever, and that he must 
stop us. I will state a little more in detail the circumstances of our arriving there, as it 
seemed quite important. We reached the conflvience of the Paraguay and the Parana 
rivers about 4 or 5 o'clock in the afternoon, I thought; no, it was later, it was nearly 
sunset. We were immediateljr boarded by an officer commanding the lower vessel of 
the blockading squadron. This officer, as I understood it, came to inquire what we 
were there for, and what we wanted; Captain Crosby had told him that he had come 
with instructions to take the American minister through to Paraguay. The officer said 
it could not be done — that the orders were to stop everybody. Captain Crosby said his 
orders would go through. Then the officers in command of this Brazilian gunboat said 
that if Captain Crosby wanted to send any communication to the admiral he would 
give him a gunboat to go up to the admiral, who, I think, was some 25 miles higher up 
the river. Captain Crosby said he did wish to send a letter to the admital, advising 
him officially of what he came for. I think it was about 9 o'clock in the evening that 
the gunboat started off with the letter of Captain Crosby and an officer to take it, tMs 
same Lieutenant Pendleton. About 3 o'clock in the morning he returned and came on 
board the Shamokin. I got up and went into the cabin, with Captain Crosby, and 
Lieutenant Pendleton made his report. He said he had seen the admiral, who told biTn 
that his orders were to stop anybody and everybody; that he had received no counter- 
instructions, nothing referring to me or to the Shamokin. It seemed, then, that there 
would be some difficulty. Captain Crosby had orders from Admiral Godon to go through 
the blockade. The Brazilian admiral had orders to stop anybody and everybody from 
going through. Therefore somebody must back out or there would be a collision. But 
the Brazilian admiral said he would come aboard the next morning and see me and 
Captain Crosby. I would be glad to have the admiral's attention to what I am saying. 

Admiral Godon. I know the whole of it ; it is all in the documents. 

Mr. Washbtjkn. The Brazilian admiral came aboard, and seemed to be very nervous 
and very excited, and said he could not let us go through. We had the interview in the 
cabin of the Shamokin; the admiral said his orders were positive and peremptory. In 
the meantime Captain Crosby had also sent off a letter which he requested to have 
delivered to President Mitre in regard to the same matter. Before we left we got an 
answer indorsing or approving whatever had been, or might be, done in regard to our 
passage through the blockade, which, it would appear, he understood to be a part of 
the military lines, from his being consulted in the matter. Admiral Tamandar6 said 
that he was placed in a very embarrassing position ; he didn't wish to stop the Shamokin, 
as it might seem to be an act of discourtesy to the United States ; and he could not 
allow it to go through because he had strict orders to stop everybody. He said, how- 
ever, that, to avoid this difficulty, he would give me a Brazilian steamer to take me and 
my family and effects through the lines up into the lines of President Lopez. I told 
him it was too late for that; when I had come before, six or eight months ago, I had 
proposed to President Mitre and to the admiral on his flag-ship that I would go through 
any way, alone, leaving my family behind me — any way to get to my post ; that I wotdd 
go on horseback or in a whale-boat ; but that now the circumstances were different ; 
that I had been obliged to refer the matter to my government, and that they had sent 
out orders for me to be taken through; that a gunboat had arrived for that purpose ; 
that a great deal of talk had been created by this delay, and that the dignity of the 
United States required that the gunboat should go through. Captain Crosby spoke up 
and said that he had orders to take me to Paraguay, and that he should do it unless 
stopped by force. Up to that time we did not £iow whether there was to be a fight or 
not. I did not presume to counsel Captain Crosby as to what he should do ; but as he 
had such orders I supposed from the signs — the ^uns being all loaded — that there was 
to be a fight if Admiral Tamandar6 did not back down. The admiral then said: "We 
cannot afford to go to war with the United States at this time; we must allow the boat 
to go through rather than to resort to force, and I shall only make a protest against it." 
The reply of us both was, substantially, that he might protest; that that would not 
stop us. I then told bim that I wanted to send a letter to President Lopez through his 
lines. After this thing was arranged he was very polite and said that he would do 
anything to make it agreeable to us — send us fresh beef or anything we might 
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require ; he said he ■would send an officer from the Shamoldn through his blockade with 
my letter to President Lopez. I prepared my letter and sent it by an officer. I do not 
know just where he landed, hut I think he landed within the army lines of the Bra- 
zilians and went through ; I had asked Lopez to send a pilot to meet the Shamokin at 
the point above where the Brazilian pilot which Tamandax6 had offered us to take us 
up through his squadtDn would leave us, as he could not be familiar with the torpedoes 
and other obstructions in the river. I received a letter from President Lopezj which is ■ 
hero published, in which he said he would send the pilot, as requested; and it was 
arranged where his pilot was to come on board, and where the Brazilian pilot was to 
li'.ivo, the Shamokin. It was, I think, 1 or 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the second or 
third day after we arrived there before everything was arranged. Then we got ready 
and started up the river with the BraziUaii pilot. We passed right alongside the Jiag- 
ship of Admiral Tamandar^, and he had his band of music out and honored us with a 
salute as we passed by ; the flags were dipped on every vessel that we passed, I believe. 
We got up above the Brarilian squadron to a certain point, when the Paraguayan pilot 
came aboard and the Brazilian pUot left. We had heard a great deal about the torpe- 
does there. I must state one other thing; the last thing before we started the same 
officer who had come on board when we tirst arrived said that it was expected that we 
wotdd make no delay longer than was absolutely necessary between the two lines, as 
they would not engage to suspend their fire more than a few hours, in order that we 
might not expose ourselves, or impede their warlike operations. They were not aware 
at that time, however, but what we were going through to Humaita, or perhaps to 
Asuncion. I did not advise them that we would be obliged to land at Cunipaiti by 
reason of the obstructions in the river. We passed on with the Paraguayan pUot; he 
took us a tortuous way under the guns of Curupaiti, and there we effected our landing. 
I wish to state this, as it seems to be somewhat important as beaiing on the testimony 
of the admiral yesterday. The Brazilians would only give us a very short time to he 
in that position, as the officer told us; I think the sun was an hour high when we got 
up there ; I had taken up considerable baggage and quite a large quantity of provisions. 
It was getting so late that the officers humed everything in order to get us off as soon 
as possible, so that no pretext could be afforded the Brazilians to complain that their 
warlike operations had been defeated; we were got ashore as soon as possible; our bag- 
gage was landed, a salute fired, and then the gunboat got out of the way ; the officer in 
command of the gunboat *as obliged to do that before dark so that the Brazilians could 
not complain of his having violated the understanding which they had made. But 
yesterday, the admiral in his testimony complained that Captain Crosby had not put 
idimself out of the line of fire, which it was impossible for him to do without exposing 
his vessel to be blown up by the torpedoes. It was necessary for me to write back to 
my government that I had got there safely. When I found that there was to be no 
time for the Shamokin to remain there, I asked Captain Crosby to leave an officer with 
me to carry down my report. He left Lieutenant Pendleton and immediately dropped 
down the river himself. I should have taken it very hard and complained seriously to. 
the government of Captain Crosby if he had not left that officer; Captain Crosby 
returned immediately and wrote a. letter to Admiral Tamandar^, stating that he had 
left this officer. Yet, on yesterday, the admiral said that he knew nothing about this, 
although it is published in this correspondence. I would like to ask Captain Crosby, if 
I may be permitted to do so, whether on the occasion of the protest of Admiral Taman- 
dar€ he made a fall report to our admiral of his action on that occasion. 

Captain Ckosby. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Washburn. Has that report of yours ever been published? 

Captain Cbosby. I have never seen it in print. 

Mr. Washburn. Do you know that it was ever forwarded to the department ? 

Captain Ckosby. I do not know. 

Admiral GoDON. I wrote, under date of December 10, 1866, to Secretary WeUes a let- 
ter, from which I read the following : 

" Commander Crosby informed the admiral that nothing but force would prevent the 
execution of his orders, and the Shamokin was allowed to proceed, under protest, to 
Cumpaiti, beyond the line of the blockade, from where, after the preliminaries of 
saluting the Paraguayan flag, &c., &c., a letter was sent tq_^President Lopez. 

" I inclose a copy of his reply, No. 7, together with copie8~of correspondence between 
Commander Crosby and Admii'al Tamandard, numbered 1 to 6, inclusive." 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. Does that include the report of Captain Crosby to you? 

Admiral Godon. I do not know. As I never reported Captain Crosby to the depart- 
ment, I suppose that neither his report nor the other matters were sent to the depart- 
ment. I state in this letter, after wliat I have just read, as follows : 

"As the obstructions in the river rendered it dangerous for the vessel to proceed 
beyond Curupaiti, Mr. Washburn was landed there, and then Commander Crosby 
immediately withdrew from the lines of the belligerents to the Tres Bocas, where ho 
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awaited the return of the officer who had accompanied Mr. Washhurn, in order to 
hring hack the dispatches he desired to send to the government after his reception hy 
President Lopez. 

" The return of this officer through the linos has heen made the subject of a protest 
by the Brazilian admiral, but it seems without point. 

"The officer was detained by the military commander until the circumstance of Ms 
appearance within the linos was explained. 

" Although objections to the passage of the Shamokiu were made by Admiral Taman- 
dar6 — no doubt to prevent its being looked upon as a precedent — without protest, the 
relations between himself and Commander Crosby seem to have been of the most 
friendly character, and the latter officer, in one of his letters to the admiral, thanks 
him for the great courtesy which has been shown him. 

"In closing this subject permit [me] to add that I shall be pleased to learn if my 
entire course meets with the approval of the department. 
" I am sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant." 

Q. There is a question as to whether you, transmitted the report of Commander 
Crosby of his operations. What is the custom in the navy in regard to transmitting 
to the department reports received from officers under your command ? — ^A. That is very 
irregular; sometimes if they are likely to become important or do become so, they are 
forwarded. They are all placed on file — are all on record. 

Q. They are kept as a history of the operations of the squadron? — A. We keep them 
very carefully ; we are required to keep all documents of that kind. 

Q. You transmit such as you deem of public importance ? — A. Anything of conse- 
quence. Had I reported Captain Crosby for any irregularity, I should nave been 
obliged to report the explanations of his course, if I had called upon him for any. 

Q. You do not know whether this particular report ever went to the Navy Depart- 
ment or not ? — A. I do not know ; these matters were closed, and I considered that the 
end of them. 

Mr. Washbukn. I want to state this, because the admiral yesterday implied a very 
severe censure of Captain Crosby for not remaining up the river until I could write 
my dispatches, which was an impossible thing for him to do. 

Admiral GoDON. I did not mean that. 

Mr. Washburn. And for not reporting the fact to Admiral Tamandar^ immediately 
after going below. 

Admiral GoDOJi. I think you misunderstood my evidence or the intention of it. 

Mr. Washburn. I asked you at the time you were testifying, if Captain Crosby did 
not immediately advise Admiral Tamandar€, and you said you did not know anything 
about it. 

Admiral Godon. I think you misunderstood my testimopy. I did not think it right 
when I first found that an officer had been left behind, and that it had been the sub- 
ject of another protest. I considered that it was an indiscretion, and that I might per- 
haps, in consequence, find myself in difficulty. But after I had read the papers over 
more carefully I found that nothing would come of it, and aU that I could say was, 
that it was a very indiscreet thing. I now feel that it was not a wise thing to do. 

Mr. Washburn. You would have him not leave an officer ? 

Admiral Godon. I did not know the position of things. But it struck me at the 
time that if they had detained that officer and made it necessary for the Shamokin to 
stay up there, or if it had led to trouble with Admiral Tamandar^, it might have made 
it necessary to have had Captain Crosby tried by a court-martial. But as there seemed 
to be no serious result from it, I allowed it to pass by ; still I consider to this day that 
it was an indiscretion, and I suppose I shall consider it so to my dying day. Allow me 
in this connection to read from Admiral Tamandar6's letter of November 3, dated at 
Tres Bocas. 

Mr. Washbukn. I am not anxious to hear it imless the committee are. 

Admiral Godon. I suppose you are not ; but I want to read the passage and then to 
ask you a question. "Minister Washburn not having wished to accede to any other 
mode of transportation to Asuncion except in that steamer, based on which existed 

concessions from the imperial government" Did this not convey to your mind, or, 

does it not now, that the concessions made from the government were precisely the 
concessions I say they made, to pass the military line, and not to pass the blockade ? 

Mr. Washburn. You can put any construction upon it you please. 

Admiral Godon. Is not that what Admiral Tamandar^ means ? 

Mr. Washburn. I do not know and I do not care ; I do not attach any importance tO' 
it. General Banks asked a question yesterday in regard to the letters which General 
Asboth addressed to Admiral Godon, relative to having a passage up the river on the 
Wasp. I understood the admiral to say that he had answered those letters, but that 
he did not find any answer published in his correspondence. 

Admiral Godon. I do not think I ever wrote to him, stating that I would not let hiiii 
go up at all ; but I told him verbally in conversation. I will state in regard to that 
matter something more definite. When I had received the letter of General Asboth, I 

7 P I 
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Tvent up in the Wasp, and told liim that lie could not go up. Qn Sunday he called on 
me and asked me to put it in writing. I told him I would not write anything on Sun- 
day. ' On Monday I wrote a letter to Mr. Ashoth, and my fleet-captain copied it for me 
lU his room, and the letter was brought to me to sign. The reason I did not answer 
definitely is that I had told him in conversation that I could not let him go, but I said 
that I would send dispatches. In my letter to the Secretary I said that I had not an- 
swered Mr. Asboth in detail. 

Mr. Washbukn. The other day Admiral Godon stated here that in our interviews at 
Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, he told me that if I would wait a, certain length of time, 
untn the season was more agreeable and healthy, he would send me up the river. I 
wish to read now what I wrote at that time to Mr. Seward, under date of January 16, 
18G6: 

" I reached this place on the 4th of November, and found, as I had anticipated, that 
there was no way for me to get to Paraguay except on a war vessel of some neutral 
jDower. An Italian and a French gunboat had left &r Paraguay some time before ray 
arrival here, neither of which had then returned. Sol waited the coming of the admi- 
ral; but instead of being obliged to wait'tiU the 20th of November, as I had expected, it 
was the 26th of December, when I learned that the Susquehanna had arrived in Monte- 
video the day before. I had previously sent a letter to the admiral, to be delivered as 
soon as he arrived, informing him of the position I was in, and requesting him to furnish 
me the means of getting to my post. But without waiting for an answer to my letter, 
as soon as I heard the Susquehanna was in Montevideo I hastened to that place to urge 
upon him that there might be no longer delay than was absolutely necessary in dis- 
patching a steamer up the river. To my great surprise, he now talked as if it was very 
doubtfiu if he sent a steamer ; but he would not say positively whether he would or 
not. He would very probably go as far as Corrientes (twenty-one miles from Paraguay) 
himself, and in that case very likely two steamers, the Shawmut and the Wasp, would 
go up. Ho would not decide on anything, however, till he came to Buenos Ayres, which 
he said would be in a few days. So I returned, and waited for him tiU the 10th instant, 
and as he did not appear, I again went to Montevideo. He was still undecided whether 
he would send a steamer up the river or not, and alleged various reasons why it would 
not be iiroper for him to do so. If he did it at all, it would not be tUl after the arrival 
of Commodore Eodgers, who was expected here soon in the Vanderbilt. I observed to 
him that that would occasion another delay of at least a month, and that I could not 
and ought not to delay here that much longer. I must get to Paraguay if it were a pos- 
sible thing, and I was determined to make the attempt, even if I must make the last 
part of the journey on horseback or buy a whale-boat, to get through the lines. He 
• then said he would not say he would not absolutely send a steamer up before the arrival 
of Commodore Eodgers, but he would decide on what he could do after he got to Buenos 
Ayres and had talked with different parties on the position of affairs. He said then i 
that he would positively be in Buenos Ayres in two or three days. Yesterday, the 15t]i 
of January, ho arrived, and he had finally come to the conclusion not to send a steamer 
under any circumstances. The reasons which he gives are so various and extraordinary 
that I will repeat them, with the answers which I gave." 

That was written the day after my last interview with him. Admiral Godon says, 
in a letter of January 3d, 1866 — 

" I could not go to Asuncion in the Wasp without a greater supply of coal than she 
carries. As I could obtain this only from the Brazilian naval depot at Conientes, it 
would hardly seem gracious in me to first disoblige the Brazilian admiral, if my going 
did no more than that, and then request him to furnish me with the means of continn- 
ing to do so. 

"The expenditure of 200 tons of coal at a cost of $3,000, without other object than 
simply putting Mr. Washburn in Corrientes, after an absence of a year from his post at 
Asuncion, might not be approved by the department, and I could offer no better reason 
for its consumption than the one that Mr. Washburn and his family wished to reach Cor- 
rientes in a way which he seems to think more dignified than that of going in a mer- 
chant steamer which plies weekly to that place." 

I have to say that Admiral Godon did not positively promise me a steamer, and that 
his representation that I wished to go to Corrientes in a war steamer because it was 
more dignified than going in a merchant steamer, is deliberately and maliciously 
nntrue. 

Mr. Orth. It is not necessary to indulge in any such remarks as those ; the committee 
simply wish to elicit the facts. 

Admiral Godon. I would Uke to say, if that is testimony — ■— 

Mr. Ortii. I have just notified the witness that that is not testimony. 

Mr. Wasiibui;n. I wish to give it as testimony. 

Admiral Godon. He has so testified, and I desire to say that what I wrote was per- 
fectly true ; my whole conduct justified it. 

Mr. Washb qkn. Very well, we have other testimony here. I do not know that I have 
anything more to say at this time. 
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Mr. Oeth, (to Admiral Godon.) Mr. Washburn desires that -we shall ask you certain 
questions which he has prepared. And first, I wiU ask you this question : in your let- 
ter of January 23, 1866, you state that there was no vessel in the squadron suitaijle to 
send up to Paraguay. Did not the Wasp arrive at Eio while Mr. Washburn was there, 
and was she not suitable to send to Paraguay ? 

Admiral Godon. I wiU read what I said then from a letter which I wrote to Secretary 
Welles on the 33d of January, 1866 : 

" In the montli of September, not long after I reached the station, Mr. Washburn 
anivcd from the United States, and at once called to ask me if I could not send him to 
Paraguay on a man-of-wax. I told him there was no vessel at that time on the station 
that could be so employed, and in pleasant talk I informed him that 1 would like, in 
course of time, to go up the river myself, and if I could then do anything for him I 
would; that I did not yet know how matters stood, but would go to Montevideo and 
there would learn what could be done." 

The Wasp did not arrive for a month after September ; and I had no vessel iu Sep- 
tember that could take him up. 

Q. Did not Mr. Washburn remain in Eio until after the Wasp arrived? — A, I think 
it very likely, but when the Wasp arrived there were some preparations made. 

Q. Did not Mr. Washburn advise you while in Eio that he could not probably reach 
his post without the aid of a gunboat? — A. Probably he did. 

Q. You say that Mr. Washburn quietly settled himself down dn Eio while you went 
to Saint Catharine and returned ; did he not leave on the first steamer after the arrival 
of the Wasp? — ^A. I have not the slightest idea. 

Q. Was he not waiting there the arrival of the Wasp ? — ^A. I have not the slightest 
idea. But I had not the slightest intention of sending Mr. Washburn in any vessel 
irom Eio. 

Q. Could he have reached Paraguay any sooner had he gone by the first conveyance 
to the Plata? — A. Had Mr. Washburn left in the steamer that arrived immediately after 
the Montana, I suppose that he could have got to Paraguay in one of the vessels that 
he says went up river. 

By Mr. Washbuen : 
Q. What vessels were they? — A. The two or three vessels that you said went up. 
Q. What was their character? — A. I do not know anything about them. I only know, 
about them through Mr. Washburn's letter. 

By Mr. Okth : 
Q. Did you teU Mr. Washburn that you were soon going to the river Plata, and that 
if you found all other means of communication with Paraguay suspended you would 
send him up? — A. I do not recollect saying anjrthing of the kind. My intentions were 
to do everything that I could to facilitate Mr. Washburn's movement when I got up 
the river. 

By Mr. Washbtikn: 
Q. Do you say that you did not teU me so? — ^A. I do not know whether I did or did 
not ; no doubt I told him I would assist him. 

By Mr. Orth: 

Q. How soon after Mr. Washburn left for the Plata did you foUow him in the flag- 
ship ? — A. I do not remember now the time that he left. I did not go up very soon, 
perhaps a month or six weeks. 

Q. Did you not promise to foUow him in less than two weeks? — A. No. 

Q. Did you stop at Saint Catharines on your way? — A. I did. 

Q. When you previously went to Saint Catharines what was your object? — A. I went 
to look after some coal, to exercise, and for one other thing, which I wiU state. Admiral 
Bell was expected daily at Eio. He was my senior in lineal rank, but I had been pro- 
moted in advance of him. I carried a blue flag, and under the regulations I should 
have been obliged to wear my blue flag in his presence, and he to wear the red, although 
he was my senior. I thought that that would not be agreeable to him, aad that there 
might be some little contention about it ; and to avoid any ;iaval complication of that 
kind between officers, I sailed from Eio and did avoid it. When Admiral Bell was 
afterwards promoted for war services, he took his proper place and was placed above me. 

By Mr. Sheujon: 
Q. It was out of courtesy to his feelings?— A. Entirely so. I knew the sensitiveness 
in regard to this matter of rank. I was on my own station, and did not want to haul 
down my flag in violation of the regulations, nor did my officers wish me to do so. It 
was a matter of naval delicacy. 

By Mr. Okth : 
Q. What is the distance from Eio to Saint Catharines ?~A. Five or six hundred 
miles. 
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Q. In what vessel did you go? — A. In my flag-ship. 

Q. Under sail or steam? — A. Just as the mnd happened to be; I have not the 
slightest recollection ; sometimes I went under sail, sometimes I went under steam, I 
suppose. I did all I coiild to obey the orders of the department^ to bum as little coal 
as possible. I will say in connection with this that Mr. Kirk afterwards told me that 
Mr. Washburn was going to report me to the Secretary of State. I had probably repeated 
what I have said to Mr. Washburn, and it was perfectly known in the squadron. There- 
fore I believed the statement of Mr. Kirk that Mr. Washburn was going to report me 
to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Washbukn. I will read what I wrote to the Secretary of State : 

" To sum up his objections, there is only one that has any validity, and that is the 
expense of the coal. But I do not see that Admiral Godon is at all consistent in his 
economy of that article ; on the contrary, when it has suited his own convenience, I 
believe he has been very free in the use of it. As I have already mentioned, he left 
Eio while I was there to go on an excursion to St. Catherines for the alleged purpose 
of giving his men practice in target-firing. What need of going to St. Catherines for 
that purpose, when he was going by there, three or fom? weeks later, on his way to the 
Plate? Why not save the coal necessary for that trip, and have the target practice 
when he called there (as he did call) on lus passage to Montevideo? He has given the 
reason since his arrival here. It was this : Admiral H. H. Bell, of the Hartford, was 
expected about that time in Eio, and to avoid any question of etiquette or punctilio 
with him. Admiral Godon now says he took a mn down to St. Catherines to stay there 
till Admiral Bell should have come and gone. Thus for a mere matter of etiquette he 
could take the huge Susquehanna to St. Catherines, a distance of some 400 miles; but 
he cannot send a little steam tender up to Paraguay, where a war vessel is absolutely 
needed, because it will consume too much coal. Ajid yet I venture the opinion that 
the same coal that was burnt on his pleasure trip to St. Catherines would have been 
more than sufficient for two trips of the Wasp to Paraguay and back." 

Admiral GoDON. At the time I left the Wasp was not there. 

Mr. Washburn. Was she not expected there every day? 

Admiral Godon. Yes ; I had been expecting her for between two or three months. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. You say that the Wasp could not carry coal enough to take her to Paraguay ? — 
A. To take her there and back, she could not. 

Q. Could she carry anymore coal subsequently when they did send her up? — ^A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. For what reason? — ^A. Becatise, as I said in my testimony, I found that she carried 
so little that I took her cabin away, removed her state-rooms, and built a cabin on 
deck. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. Could you not have done that at the time? — A. When she was not there, no. 

Q. When she arrived at Montevideo ? — A. I did not think it fit to do so ; it took me 
probably a month or six weeks to do it. 

Q. Was not the Shawmut there? — A. I did not choose to send the Shawmut. 

Q. I know you did not, or anything else. — ^A. Or anything else at that time. I had 
proper reasons for it, which I have stated to the department. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. You say that no coal was to be had on the river except from the Brazilian squad- 
ron. Were there not private coal stations at Eosario, Parana, and Corrientes?— A. I 
do not know that there were; I know nothing at all about them. 

Q. You allege the expense of the coal as a reason for not sending Mr. Washburn up ?— 
A. One of the reasons. 

Q. As a reason, not the only reason. Was any proposition ever made to you by any 
private person to furnish the coal gratuitously ? If so, what was your reply ?— A. Yes, 
sir, there was. After I had settled in my mind that I could not go, Mr. Hale, one of 
the oldest merchants in Buenos AyreSj came to see me. He is an American, and a very 
respectable man. He mentioned that if that were the only difficulty in my way he would 
furnish coal to go to Corrientes. I replied, " Mr. Hale, if it is necessary and proper to 
send Mr. Washburn up to Corrientes, 1 will burn all the coal in my squadron. But as 
there is no interest in the matter, I do not see why I should bum any coal to send him 
up there." It had then degenerated into the simple question whether Mr. Washburn 
should go to Corrientes or not. 

Q. You say that Mr. Washburn desired to go to Corrientes in a gunboat. Did he not 
exjiress a desire to go above Corrientes in that way ?— A. He had been informed posi- 
tively by mo that I would not interfere with the blockade. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. You said to-day that there was no blockade at that time.— A. At Corrientes. But 
I had admitted to Admiral Tamandar^ that I would respect the blockade at Tres Booas.' 
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By Mr. Orth: 
Q. Did you not receive a letter from Mr. Wasliliurii when you were in Montevideo 
requesting you to send a vessel to take him to his post? — A. I received a private 
letter from Mr. Washburn, and considered it merely a private letter in continuation of, 
a private request that he had constantly made. I never received an official letter, or 
an official intimation of any kind. 

By Mr. WASHBtiKN : 

Q. Was it semi-official? — ^A. It was neither semi-official nor official, only a private 
ietter. 

Mr. Washburn. I wish the committee to take notice of one thing particularly : the 
admiral speaks of the blockade at Corrientes as though it was above Corrientes. Now, 
I say, and it appears in all the correspondence, that the blockading squadron was 
below Corrientes during aU the time this affair happened, or at Corrientes. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Did Mr. Washburn ever modiJfy that request so that you inferred that he only 
desired to go to Corrientes ?— A. After I had told him I could not send him up, and 
when I offered to take him up in six or eia;ht weeks, that is, send bim up in the Snaw- 
mut, or some vessel of that kind that could sail and bum little coal. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. Sail up the river ? — ^A. Yes, sail up the river and bum little coal, steaming around 
the bends, and saUing when the delay would not be a serious inconvenience to the 
officers. It was then understood that at the end of that time I would send him up to 
Corrientes. I withdraw that ; I called upon him in the presence of Captain Taylor, 
and told him that while I regretted all these things, was sorry for them, I would do 
the best I could, and would send him up there afterwards. 

Mr. Washburn. There is a direct issue of fact; I deny the whole of it. 

By Mr. Orth: 

Q. Was there any way for Mr. Washburn to go from Corrientes to Asuncion without 
a steamboat ? — A. Mr. Washburn told me distinctly that if he could get to Corrientes 
he would go up in a canoe. 

Mr. Washburn. With a gunboat to take me to Corrientes ; that was the distinct 
understanding. 

Admiral Godon. I never heard of the gunboat. 

By Mr. Orth: , 

Q. You say that if Mr. Washburn should go to Asuncion probably your services 
would be needed for the protection of a really distressed American. Did you consider 
that you should not aid Mr. Washburn to reach his post from apprehension of danger 
and inconvenience to Mm ? — ^A. No, sir ; I could not go through the blockade ; that was 
my reason. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. Go where ? — ^A. Go to Asuncion, passing through the blockade ; that was my 
reason. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. You say officially in that letter that nothing Mr. Washburn could do would affect 
your judgment or iniluence your action. Are we to understand by that that if Mr. 
Washburn, in his official duties, had placed himself in a position where his own life 
and the lives of his family were in danger, you would not have gone or sent to his 
rescue? — A. I wUl answer that question. The spirit in which it is put shows the ani- 
mus of this whole thing. 

Mr. Okth. I am asking the question for Mr. Washburn. It is a question which I 
suppose he desired to have answered or he would not have prepared it. 

Mr. Washburn. Yes, I want an answer to it. 

Admiral Godon. I was writing then an official communication to the Secretary of 
the Navy. I had stated to him the whole matter as it then stood. Towards the close 
of the affair Mr. Washburn had shown a great deal of unkindness. I wrote that I 
should wait for instructions and I intended to do so. In writing to the Secretary of 
the Navy I wrote honestly, precisely as I felt. This is what I wrote : 

"I shall be governed by my present views until I receive instructions from the 
department. While waiting them nothing that Mr. Washburn may do will aiifect my 
judgment or influence my actions, which wUl always be for the best interests of the 
service." 

No unkindness, no remarks, nothing that Mr. Washburn could do to excite in me 
anger or feeling of any description would affect my judgment or influence my action ; 
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I did more, I wTote in anotlier letter, when I stated that I would send him up in spite 
of all the feelings which existed then, which I myself had very little of, though I had 
considerable cause. 

" In my letter to Mr. Washburn I have stated that, although he should be offered by 
the allies a safe conduct through the military lines, I stiU would famish him with a 
suitable vessel to go to Asuncion, not in a threatening way, however, as he seems to 
desire, but in a friendly yet digniiied manner. 

" If in doing this I am going beyond the instructions of the department, I would 
oidy say in justification that the long delay and inconvenience to which our minister 
has been subjected already seems to render it proper and expedient that I should, for 
the dignity of the country, place him beyond the chance of further annoyance." 

And again, I read as follows : 

" The reasons for my giving these orders remain the same. As I stated In my first 
letter to the department on the subject of Mr. Washbuiu going to Paraguay in a 
government vessel, that I then would not allow anything he might do to aifect my 
judgment or influence my actions, which would always be for the best interests of the 
service, so will I now be guided by the same motives, and honestly carry out, as I 
understand them, the wishes of the government. 

" I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant." 

Having heard that Mr. Washburn was to return unless the allies removed the 
obstructions, and as Mr. Washburn said they had not been removed, still I let my order 
continue in force, 1 say : 

"Although Mr. Washburn may not have obeyed his instructions of April 26, Com- 
mander Crosby will carry out the orders I have given him, to afford Mr. Washburn a 
passage to Asuncion upon his written appUeation." 

Q. That is youi- answer to the question ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your letter of January 23, you stated that the Brazilian admiral had declared 
the ports of Paraguay blockaded ; while in your letter of May 18, you say that the 
BrazUian minister, Seuor Octaviano, informed you that Mr. Washburn could have gone 
to Paraguay in a merchant vessel at any time previous to the occupation of Tres Bocas 
by the IJrazilian squadron. This being more than two months after the blockade was 
declared, how could he go on a merchant vessel ? — A. I do not know. 

Q. Did any merchant vessel go to Paraguay after the blockade was established? — ^A. 
I do not know ; I merely stated that Mr. Octaviano said so. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. Did you not know that it was not true ? — ^A. I only stated what was told me. 
By Mr. Orth: 

Q. What was your motive in giving this statement of Octaviano to the Secretary of 
the Navy, when it could not be true ? — ^A. I did not know anything about the truth of 
it ; I merely stated what Mr. Octaviano stated to me. 

Q. Then of your own personal knowledge you did not know whether vessels went up 
there or hot ? — A. I did not. 

Mr. Washburn. There was no communication, and the admiral knew it. 

Mr. WnxABD. How do you know that ? 

Mr. W.vsHBUEN. I went up there. I left Buenos Ayres about the 18th of January, 
and there never was a sailing vessel went above there. 

Mr. WiLLARD. Was there no difhculty in going to Corrientes ? 

Mr. Washburn. Not at all ; they did not object to our going to Corrientes. 

Admiral Godon. If I may be allowed to state a naval point I wiU do so. There 
might have been five hundred men-of-war lying at Corrientes. As the river is not more 
tha,n a mile wide one war steamer would be sufficient to prevent anything from passmg 
up although the entire fleet of the admiral might be at Corrientes. 

Ml-. Washburn. Nothing did pass. 

Admiral Godon. I am not responsible for Mr. Octaviano's statement. I merely 
stated what he told me and mad^ no comment about it. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. In your letter of September 17, 1866, you give as a reason for not sending Mr. 
Washburn up in a. gunboat that he had not complied with the" instructions of the 
Secretary of State. Had not Mr. Washburn done repeatedly aU that Mr. Seward had 
instructed him to do, and had not the commander-in-chief o± the aEies refused to hold 
further correspondence with him ?— A. Mr. Washburn had not done repeatedly what 
Mr. Seward had instructed him to do. Mr. Washburn had wi'itten repeated letters, but 
he had never done what Mr. Seward says he should do, because Mr. Seward gave him 
definitely the words he was to use in the letter he was to write. 

Q. Was Mr. Washburn to be the judge and interpreter of his own instructions or 
were you ?— A. Mr. Washburn was to be the judge of his own instructions and was 
responsible for that ; I had nothing to do with his responsihUity. But when he was 
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ordered to send the instructions to me then Mr. Waahhuxn was not responsible for the 
manner in which I acted upon them or for the construction I put upon them. If it 
was not necessary for mo to sec tho original instructions, then I would have to take Mr. 
Washburn's construction of them. But inasmuch as Mr. Seward's instructions to him 
had been communicated to me, but ho had not given me the words of Mr. Seward's 
instructions, it seemed that Mi'. Seward thought he was not very clear about it, and, 
therefore, that the admiral himself must see for himself. Mr. Ssward in his letter 
states that it was not to be considered an unfriendly act for the allies to deny the per- 
mission asked by Mr. Washburn. Mr. Washburn says that it was illegal. Now if it 
Was illegal it was extremely unfriendly ; at least it is generally so considered in law. 

Q. In your letter of October 24, 1806, you say that General Webb had officially 
advised Mr. Washburn that aU obstructions to his passing the lines had been removed ? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that Mr. Washburn paid no attention to this notice. Now, had not Mr. 
Washburn previously informed you that former promises to him by the allies had not 
been observed and that he attached no importance to these ? — A. Mr. Webb informed 
me that he had not paid the slightest attention to the official notice, which was as 
follows : 

" Petkopolis, Septamber 16, 1866. 

" Sir : In reply to your official note of yesterday, received at 7 p. m. this evening, I 
have tho pleasure to communicate, for your information, thiit on the 22d of August I 
advised Mr. Washburn officially that all obstructions on the part of the allied fleet to 
his repairing to his post of duty had been removed." 

I knew he had that information. 

Q. The question is this : had not Mr. Washburn previously informed you that former 
promises to him from the allies had not been observed, and that he attached no impor- 
tance to those ? — A. Mr. Washburn wrote me this : " I had already anticipated the 
instructions of the Secretary of State, and had requested of the commander-in-chief 
of the allied armies a passage through their military lines for myself and family. But 
it has been persistently refused, and 1 therefore request you to provide me with a war 
vessel and the necessary convoy, in accordance with the instructions of the government." 
Mr. Webb informed me that Mr. Washburn had been informed officially that obstruc- 
tions were removed. Yet Mr. Washburn never asked from that moment, although the 
Secretary of State distinctly informed him that their previous acts were not to be con- 
sidered unfriendly, and that he must dismiss all that had been done, and act in a man- 
ner stated in his instructions. 

Q. You state that Mr. Washburn urged the propriety of having a United States ves- 
sel in Paraguay in order that Lopez, if hard pressed, might leave the country. Are you 
sure no contingency could arise by which, with the consent and at the desire of the 
allies, Lopez should thus be allowed to escape and thus save the sacrifice of many 
lives ? — ^A. My orders were to be neutral ; and in carrying out the wishes of my gov- 
ernment the lives of all the Paraguayans were of very trifling consideration to me. 

By Mr. Washbukn : 

Q. Had it been desired by all parties, had there been a gunboat there, and I had 
been requested to use my influence ? — ^A. I would have taken the matter into consid- 
eration ; I think I would have given you a gunboat very promptly. 

Q. Was not that a contingency which could arise?— A. If I had been born in France 
I would not have been an American. 

Mr. Washbuen. I had great hopes if I went up there and there was a gunboat 
there that Lopez would see that his cause would be lost, and by the assent of the allies 
and under the protection of an American gunboat would leave the country. It was 
for some such contingency as that that I desired a gunboat to go ui^ ; that was one 
reason. 

Mr. WnULARD. Was that really any part of your duty as a minister ? 

Mr. Washburn. No, sir; my duty was to go up there. [To Admiral Godon.] Was 
it not perfectly competent for you at that time to give the same instructions to Cap- 
tain Crosby that you gave afterwards not to take away Lopez or any other Para- 
guayan ?— A. It was perfectly competent, but it was not competent for me to send 
a vessel through the blockade. 

Q. You might have obviated my reason for wanting a gunboat ?— A. I might if you 
had asked me. I would have given him peremptory orders not to do it. If after going 
up there a minister had the right to give any instructions, this being a political ques- 
tion, my officer would have been obliged to follow those instructions. 

Q. Did I ever maintain that I had any right to give instructions to your officer?— A. 
No, sir ; you never did. 

Mr. Washburn. I believed that Lopez was near the end of his rope, and it was 
believed that if a gunboat went up, very likely he would want to escape, and the war 
would then cease. The admiral might have given instructions not to take Lopez under 
any cii-cumstances, or only with the consent of aU parties. 
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Admiral Godon. I will recall a question you put to me at that time. You said, sup- 
pose that a vessel did go up, and so forth, and she was there, and Lopez got aboard. I 
said he cannot get aboard, because I would give such instructions that he could not pos- 
sibly get aboard without the consent of the officer. You then said, suppose ho did get 
on board, and it was discovered coming down that he was on board, what would you 
do then ? I told you that if he did get on board by a breach of hospitality, and by 
breaiking my neutral position, I would hand him over to the blockading squadron, 
and they might hang him as high as Haman. I would involve my country in no haz- 
ard and risk at aU in that way. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. Would not Mr. "Washburn, being on the ground, be the proper person to judge 
when such contingency would arise ? — ^A. I concede all these matters, that everything 
on shore belongs so exclusively to the minister that I had no interest in it. It is only 
when forced upon me that I have a right to an opinion. When it comes to using a ves- 
sel in my squadron, then I have an opinion. 

Q. Did not the Wasp draw less water than the Shamokin, on which you did send Mr. 
Washburn up ? — A. She did draw less ; but I sent the Shamokin because she was a large 
vessel, with a fine cabin, and had a certain bearing about her on account of her large 
guns, which made her preferable. The Wasp had two little pop-guns, 12-pounders. I 
wanted to make them as c.omfortable as I could. 

By Mr. Washbukst : 

Q. Did you give any orders to Captain Crosby to make us comfortable ? — ^A. He had 
a splendid cabin. 

Q. But it was unfit for ladies. — A. But we live in those cabins. He had one of the 
finest cabins I ever was in, and a fine stateroom for a lady. I went up myself in it. 

Q. But you are not a lady. — ^A. No ; but there was a fine state-room. If I had sent 
you in the Wasp, there was ncj place for a lady ; you would have been obliged to take 
the cabin entirely. 

Mr. Washbuen. When I was at Eio, the admiral said he was going to put up a cabin 
then, and that it would follow down very soon afterwards. 

Admiral Godon. You know naval matters are very slow when you are merely accom- 
modating people. When you go to fight, they are more rapid. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Which vessel would consume the most coal in making the trip ? — A. I suppose the 
Shamokin ; much the most. 

Q. What was the object in sending the Shamokin in preference to the Wasp ? — A. 
Because she was a fine vessel, with good accommodations for Mr. Washburn's family. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. Was not the cabin on the Wasp made at the time you sent the Shamokin ? — A. Yes ; 
but I did not send her, because she was not as good as the Shamokin. 

Mr. Washburn. She had fine accommodations ; good enough for me. 

Admiral Godon. I am delighted to hear it. Then the accommodations of the Sham- 
okin must have been too good. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. In your letter of January 23, 1866, you say that there were other reasons for your 
refusal to comply with the request of Mr. Washburn ; please state what they were. — A. 
One reason was what Mr. Washburn had said about having a vessel there to remove 
Lopez. I did not state this reason at the time, because I did not think it was a very 
proper subject, and therefore only gave it when I was compelled to give unusual orders 
to the officer going up. 

Q. Did Minister Octaviano state to you that the Brazilians or others of the allies 
had captured some papers from the Paraguayans, in which papers Mr. Washburn's 
name was found in connection with some arms purchased or to be purchased by him, 
and in regard to the money that was to be paid for the same ? — A. Ho did. 

Q. State what it was. — A. He said something to that effect pretty much as stated in 
the question, that there were some papers captured. I think it was about the time 
that Corrientcs was taken ; it did not make much impression on me. The statement 
was that papers had been found in which Mr. Washburn's name had been mentioned 
in connection with arms ; that there had been some investigation about it. I said : 
" Well, was there anything to show that Mr. Washburn had anything to do with it ?" 
Mr. Octaviano seemed to think that there was not much in it. In conversation he 
spoke of it, but said nothing that ever led me to suppose that Mr. Washburn was really 
engaged in it. . 

Q. Did yon ever mention this matter to Mr. Washburn that he might explain it? — A. 
No, sir ; Mr. Washburn was in Paraguay. 

Q. Did you ever mention it to any one else ? — A. I think very likely. 
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Q. Did you ever circulate it among otlior people? — A. I mentioned it as a subject 
connected with many other matters. 

Q. Did you know anything about these papers ? — ^A. I never saw them. Jlr. Octa- 
viano left the impression on my mind that the subject of the arms did not amount to 
much. 

Q. Did you ever mention this matter to other people as being derogatory to Mr 
Washburn? — ^A. 1 merely mentioned it as the subject came up. 

Q. Did you ever report the fact to the government ? — A. I never did so ; I should con 
sider it quite out of propriety and reason to have done so. 

Q. In your interview with Octaviano did he ever allude to the offer of money made 
by Admiral Tamandard to Mr. Washburn if he would not insist on going to his post, as 
appears in Mr. Washburn's letter of April 27, 1866, to Secretary Seward? — A. In the 
interview that I had with Mr. Octaviano, I took two officers with me. Captain Marvin 
and Captain Kirkland. It was a little warm at first, but when we came down to see 
that we really understood the subject of the blockade perfectly, Mr. Octaviano told mo 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Washburn which he had never answered. I 
asked him if it was proper to allow such a letter to go unanswered. He said it was 
such a letter that he could not answer it. I asked him what there was in it that could 
not be answered. His reply was in French, but the meaning of it was that it had no 
point in it, that there was no particular thing in it. The letter stated that he had 
done a great deal for the Brazilian minister, that he had been absent in the United 
States, that if he could only have got back six weeks before, he could have gone up the 
river, and so on. I still persisted m asking why not answer the letter. Ho said that 
it was an undiplomatic letter which he could not answer ; he said that in diplomacy 
they must have a point to come at. The impression was made upon me that ilr. Oc- 
taviano had not been frank in the matter, and the question constantly came up what 
was in that letter. I asked him once or twice and he said he would show it to me. He 
went to his room before these gentlemen to look for it, and said that he coxild not find 
it. Some time afterwards I agaiu asked him if he had found that letter for I wanted to 
judge myself whether he had acted frankly about it. He said he had not forgotten it, 
but could not show it ; he left the impression on my mind that he did not wish to show 
the letter. When he came to tell me good-bye upon leaving the mission he handed me 
a letter and I handed it back to him. He said he did not care to have that among the 
diplomatic papers. 

Q. Did he ever allude to the offer of money made by Admiral Tamandard ? — A. No, 
not by Admiral Tamandard, but he did allude to an affair of money. 

Q. Made by whom ? — ^A. Not by Admiral Tamandar6. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. To me? — A. Yes, su'. Would you like me to state anything more? 

Mr. Washbukst. I am wiUhig to have you state it. 

Admiral GoDON. I will state aU he did say. 

Mr. Washbukn. I would like to hear it. 

Admiral Godon. I said to Mr. Octaviano that I did not see anything in that letter 
that he might not have answered ; he said : " What was I to offer to him ? What was I to 
give him ? He did not ask for a vessel, but simply said he left- it to me to determine 
what to do." I said, " Well, why did you not offer him to go up there ?" He said, 
" I could not offer that because that had been refused by General Mitre. But it left the 
impression upon my mind that I must do something. I could not answer the letter ; I 
had seen Mr. Washburn before ; he was in Corrientes. He complained of the expense, 
of the annoyance, trouble, and that the very fact of his having assisted the minister 
made this thing of immense expense to him. What could I think of in regard to that ? 
I said I will lend you any amount of money ; it is a matter which you can do ; I have 
control of it ; it is there and I can do it. Well, Mr. Washburn said no, it was not 
that." He said afterwards that he felt that perhaps that was not the way he ought to 
do this thing. He sent a person of rank and position to offer him the money. 

Q. Did he say the money was accepted ?— A. No, sir ; it was not. I said to Mr. Octa- 
viano, " Why, you surprise me ; did Mr. Washburn say anything ?" Mr. Octaviano said 
no ; that ho would not accept it. 

Mr. Washbukn. Iu my testimony the other day I said that another high ofBcial had 
offered me money, but I did not say who it was. I can now say that it was Minister 
Octaviano, because it has come up iu this way. 

By Mr. Banics : 

Q. At the suggestion of Mr. Washburn I will ask you a few questions. What do you 
vrnder-stand is meant by forcing a blockade?— A. Going through with a vessel. 

Q. For what purpose is a <blockade established?— A. That is a political question. I 
have only my naval notions about it. 

Q. Is it to prevent neutral governments from holding official intercourse with the 
governments blockaded, or with their representatives there ?— A. A great many years 
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ago Lisbon was blockaded by the French and English ileet. Commodore Biddle was 
ordered from the United States to take our minister there in a frigate. He arrived off 
the port and attempted to go in. They told him to go back ; and he went back. On 
our coast during the rebellion there was another kind of blockade. Our blockade 
permitted men-of-war to pass through to communicate with the consuls that were 
within our blockaded ports because tney were consuls with exequaturs from the city of 
Washington. Although that portion of the country was in the rebellion, they claimed 
the right to communicate with' their consuls there in some form or another. The gov- 
ernment, rather than give them permission to go through the military lines, permitted 
their vessels of war to enter the blockaded ports. These are two kinds of blockades. 
The question would come up in a form that I could not answer definitely. When I 
arrived before a place I would have to decide, or get the minister to decide, what the 
condition of the blockade would be, and respect it or not, under advisement. 

Q. Has the blockading power the right to prevent the minister of a neutral power 
from going to his post, if necessary, through a blockade ? — A. It has, I believe, accord- 
ing to all the received legal authorities. 

Q. Is not a blockade for the purpose of cutting off supplies and material aid, and not 
for the purpose of preventing diplomatic intercourse vrith the governments ? — A. It is 
for cutting off supplies, material aid, and anything else that is vital to the life of 
the country ; anything that will prevent the war from being continued on the part of 
the country blockaded. The object is to check the war, not to interfere with neutrals. 
It is a right accorded to neutrals, as far as international law goes. 

Q. Mr. Washburn caUs attention to this letter of Mr. Seward to Mr. Webb, dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1866, in which Mr. Seward says, " So far from considering the question or 
the right of Mr. Washburn to proceed to his destination as a debatable one, the United 
States cannot consent to argue that question." — A. I had written that myself before Mr 
Seward wrote it ; so that Mr. Seward and myself agreed. 

Q. When the blockade was forced as it was by the Shamokin, what injury was inflicted 
upon the blockaders other than obliging them to let ministers pass? — A. The blockade 
never was really forced. Mr. Washburn, in his correspondence, and in whatever has 
been said about it in that way, has always claimed that the blockade was forced. But 
in my estimation it was not forced at all. The French minister told the admiral that 
I was allowed to send a vessel up through the blockade under this protest or whatever 
it was, because I had held a knife to the throat of the minister. 

Q. Was not the blockade as effectual after the Shamokin passed, for all purposes 
except stopping foreign ministers, as before ? — A. I think it likely that, under the rule, 
had any foreign vessel claimed to go up, they could have prevented it. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. With ministers on board ? — A. Under the law of blockade I doubt very much if 
they could have prevented it, although they allowed me to go up under protest. That 
was one of the troubles in doing it. The protest was to show that they had not per- 
mitted it. 

By Mr. Banks : 

Q. Would not our government, the circumstances having been reversed, have granted 
to tlie ministers of the allies the same facilities for reaching their posts that the United 
States claimed for their ministers ? — A. Through the military lines ? 

Q. Yes, sir. — A. I think it would ; and I told Mr. Octaviano that it would be looked 
upou as neither friendly nor kind to deny it to us. We cannot toU what people would 
do ; what a nation would do ; they would have to be the judges. I think that under 
ordinary circumstances they would have allowed it. It was an unkindly and unfriendly 
act on the part of the aUies to prevent Mi-. Washburn from going through the military 
lines. 

Q. Do you think the United States government took advantage of its superior power 
over the allies in demanding the right to send its minister to his post ? — A. I will read 
my answer, which, it seems, I have written in advance of the question; in my letter to 
Mr. Washburn — not to the government, I say : 

" I have been unmindful of the inconvenience and seeming discourtesy of the allies 
in keeping a minister of the United States from passuig through the military lines to 
his post, and have communicated with our acting charge d'aiiaires to this government 
in regard to it, from whom I learned that the obstructions would be removed. 

" I feel satisfied that the same information wiU be given to yon when you address tho 
President of the Argentine government, as directed by the Secretary of State. 

" The truly friendly relations that exist between the allies now at war against Para- 
guay and our own government disposes me still more to refrain from committing any 
act which would seem like arrogance in a great and powerful nation like the United 
States towards governments too weak to resent it, although they might, in their very 
weakness, venture to commit indiscretions, as in the present instance." 

It was not an act of the government, but if I had done it it would have made it so, 
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and it woulrl seem like arrogance in me to force my government to do a thing wliicU 
could be done in a friendly and amiable way. 

Q. Was not the government of the United States ready to send Mr. Washburn to his 
post if the allies persisted in delaying him, even though it did bring on a war ? — 
A. My instructions were to do that thing. And when they found that I was going 
to do it under my instructions they instantly saw that the complication would be such 
as to bring on, probably, a war. Therefore these ministers were aU recalled by our 
government and diplomatic intercourse was made to cease. 

Q. Had the Shamokin been fired into would you have considered that a cause of 
war '? — A. Most undoubtedly. 

Q. Would Captain Crosby have been sustained by yoir had he fired back? — A. Most 
undoubtedly, and there was my trouble. 

Q. If no orders had been sent to withdraw obstructions to passing the blockade why 
did you send orders to Captain Crosby to go through the blockade? — A. I have 
given my reasons. I had seen the minister. The instructions were to permit 
Sir. Washburn to go through the military lines. I have stated in my evidence 
that after having received those instructions, knowing that Mr. Waslibiu-n must go 
through, I told those persons that Mr. Washburn must go through in a convenient 
way ; that he should not pass through the military lines as there was a great deal of 
feeling ; Mr. Washburn had shown a great deal of feeling abovit it, and there might be 
some trouble in passing the military lines which would involve questions of a most 
serious nature, and there was a lady in the case. I sent up a vessel on my own respon- 
sibility, and wrote to the government that I might still be held responsible for thus 
going beyond orders, but that I believed that I was doing about right. 

Q. If, as you stated yesterday, the only orders of the Brazilian government referred 
to passing the military lines and had no reference to the blockade, why' did you order 
Captain Crosby to jjass the blockade ? — A. Because, as I had told them this thing had 
lasted long enough, it had been such a discomfort in every way that now as they had 
conceded that he should go up there, he must go in a proper way ; that I did not want a 
lady to go through the military lines. And it was allowed under protest. I had a 
letter from Secretary Welles in which he stated that it was the desire of the govern- 
ment that Mr. Washburn should go up to his post, and I was determined that he should 
go as comfortably as xiossible. 

Q. Were you not apprehensive that Captain Crosby would be stopped when you 
wrote to the Navy Department that you had in a semi-oflcial notice ordered Captain 
Crosby to disregard any protest ? — A. I did not believe he would bo stopped ; I had no 
fear at that time that there would be anything serious. I wrote that note to Captain 
Crosby with the intention of aiding his judgment as far as I possibly could. 

By Mr. Washbuhn : 

Q. You call that semi-official in your correspondence ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that any more semi-official than my letter to you ? — A. I vrrote it in connec- 
tion with my orders, so that in case of any accident he could fall back upon it. 

Q. Was it not marked private? — ^A. I wrote it so that ho could go ahead and do 
what he had to do, and there was my letter to relieve him from the responsibility. 

By Mr. Banks : 

Q. You advised him in this note that nothing but absolute force should stop him ? — 
A. So I did. 

Q. Was that such a note as would have relieved Captain Crosby from responsibility ? — 
A. I think it would. I told him frankly and candidly in the note all I thought ; I went 
as far as I possibly could. I considbred when I wrote that letter ; I consulted with my 
fleot-captain at the time, a very clear-headed man, and I said that in sending it I was 
giving specific orders, but that there were contingencies, and that I would write the 
letter. I did write it and kept a copy of it. I do not keep copies of my private notes 
at all ; but I kept a copy of this, and I wanted to relieve my captain of a responsibility 
which I was assuming. I was as honest in it as I could be. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. I imderstand that you declined to send Mr. Washburn to Paraguay because to do 
so would have compelled you to break the blockade ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you subsequently send him, and thus force the blockade, when the 
instructions from the government only authorized you to do so after the refusal of the 
allies ?— A. Because permission had been granted him to go through the military lines, 
and there was an understanding that there would only be a protest at going through 
the blockade. 

Qi Had you that understanding before you issued your order to Captain Crosby?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With ^vhom did you have that understanding ? — A. In a confidential way I had a 
convcisation with the minister, and he said, well, that I could do it under protest. 

Q. Supposing you had had no such intimation irom the Brazilian minister ? — ^A. Then 
I could not have gone uxj. 
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Q. If you had not received this intimation from the Brazilian minister, that as yoti 
held the knifo to his throat, as he termed it, he would consent to your going iij) under 
l)rotest, you say you could not have done it ? — A. I could not have done it, because there 
was no reason for it, as Mr. Washburn could go through the military lines. 

By Mr. Washburn : 

Q. Where was the permission granted to go through the military lines f — A. I read 

you from Mr. Webb's letter : " Sm : In reply to your oiflcial note of yesterday, received 

at 7 p. m. this evening, I have the pleasure to communicate, for your information, that 

on the 22d of August I advised Mr. Washburn officially that all obstructions on the 

* part of the allied fleet to his repairing to his post of duty had been removed." 

; Q. You say that I received permission to pass through the military lines? — ^A. Here 

; it ia. 

" Q. General Webb says the blockade ? — ^A. As far as that letter was concerned it was 
so, so far as Brazil was concerned. 

By Mr. Banks : 

Q. Suppose that the Brazilian admiral had insisted on not allowing the Shamokin to 
pass, what instructions had you given Captain Crosby in that case f — A. Captain Crosby 
had to go. 

Q. What was the date of your order to Captain Crosby to take Mr. Washburn to his 
post ? — A. October 5. 

Q. What was the date of your later instructions ? — ^A. I do not remember ; whether 
he could get my letter in time was another thing. 

Q. Why did you not give those instructions with the first orders, so that Captain 
Crosby might have the benefit of them upon going up the river ? — ^A. That is a very 
pertinent question. I do not know of any reason at all, except that in thinking over 
the matter and considering the difficulty that I might be in from doing more than I had 
authority to do, I saw there might be trouble, and I wanted to relieve Captain Crosby 
as much as I could. 

Q. You understood it better on the 21st than you'did on the 25th ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; I had 
trouble all around me, but I .was doing the best I could ; still it was very possible I 
mi^ht not do all that was right, and might be broke about as soon as anything else. I 
had heard that there was some jrossibilifry of trouble about the thing. I wrote to Cap- 
tain Crosby on the 8th of October, and began in this way : "I have sent you an order 
to take Mr. Washburn and his family up to Asuncion ; it would be well that you shovild 
know how matters stand," and so forth. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. Did you ever receive from me at Rio, or at Buenos Ayres, or anywhere else, any- 
thing but respectful, courteous, and gentlemanly treatment ? — ^A. I do not know that I 
remember anything particular about it. 

Q. Everytniug was perfectly decorous? — A. Yes, sir, as much so 

Q. There was a difference of opiniou; there was no correspondence passed between 
us except whatis published f — A. None, except that private letter 



Testimony of Captain Clark H. Wells. 

Washington, D. C, April 16, 1869. 
Captain Clark H. Weixs examined. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. Are you in the service of the government? — Answer. I am commander iff' 
the United States navy. 

Q. Whore were you during the years 1865 and 1866?— A. I received in July, 1865, 
orders to take command of the United States steamer Kansas, fitting out at Philadelphia. 
When I reported that vessel ready for service, I received orders to proceed to Brazil, 
making first the port of Bahia, which was then considered the headquarters of the 
South Atlantic squadron, and to report for duty to Rear-Admiral Godou. Subse- 
quently I received orders to stop at Cape Haytien, island of Hayti, and to remain 
there for the protection of American citizens and interests while the revolution there 
lasted. I stayed there I think nearly two months j I am not cei-tain now. After I had 
performed that duty, I was relieved by the United States steamer De Soto, which 
brought me orders from the Secretary of the Navy. I think the order was signed by 
Mr. Fox, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, to repair to Brazil. I arrived at Rio, 
December 7, 1865, and found at anchor the United States steamer Juniata, commanded 
by Captain Aim;. lie informed me that the day before Admiral Godou had left for 
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Montevideo, stopping at Saint Catliarinos. I remained tlioro some time overhauling, 
and tlien I was sent oy Commodore Eodgers, who had arrived there, to go to a place 
called Ahrolios. There was a report at Rio that the Brooklyn had heen lost on those 
shoals, which report proved to he unfounded. It was one of those reports which some- 
times have a circulation, and you cannot trace them to any particular source. I went 
up there with Captain Almy in the Jimiata. Captain Almy had given me orders from 
Admiral Godon to go to Saint Catharines to coal, to exercise the crew with the great 
guns, and then to proceed to Montevideo. I arrived at Montevideo, January 27, 1866, 
and found Admiral Godon there in the flag-ship, Brooklyn. The gunboat Nipsic was 
there, and the Wasp was there. During my stay there from January 17 to February 19, 
in my several conversations with Admiral Godon, he frequently alluded to Mr. Wash- 
bui-n, always introducing the subject himself. He spoke of his having arrived out 
there and that he had written to him frequently, and sent him up the river in a gun- 
boat to the place of his destination. 1 then discovered that Admiral Godon showed an 
evident disposition not to send Mr. Washburn to the place of his destination. The 
drift of his conversation always made that impression on my mind. On my return from 
the Falkland islands, which was April 19, 1866, 1 found that he had gone up the Uru- 
guaj river, and that Captain Almy was the senior naval officer at that port. I do not 
know how long, but within a few days after I arrived, I received orders to repair to 
Buenos Ayres, ; I left for that place May 24, and arrived May 30. In the interval Ad- 
miral Godon had arrived at this port; he again referred to Mr. Washburn, and on one 
occasion — I do not recollect the date — he read to me a letter which ho had addressed to 
the Secretary of the Navy, in which he stated that he was not to know officially that 
Mr. Washburn occupied the position of a minister of the United States, as Mr. Washburn 
had never informed him officially of that fact; and that his objection to sending him 
up the river was that he would consume a great deal of coal. I think he stated between 
$4,000 and $5,000 worth. I took the ground as I always have, and always will, that an 
American minister had a right to go to the country to which he was accredited ; that 
the laws were wrong in this matter. He replied that Mr. Seward had decided differ- 
ently : he ovidentljr did not like the manner in which I had expressed my opinion. In 
connection with this matter, I wiU say that after Eear-Admiral Godon had read this 
letter to me, I distinctly recollect askmg him the question, did you furnish Mr. Wash- 
burn a copy of that letter ? He said no, that he had not, and then closed the book. 

Q. You say that he gave certain reasons, among others the large consumption of 
coal. Did he in that conversation urge an objection to taking Mr. Washburn up 
through the blockade of the allies? — A. Yes, sir, he did in connection with the con- 
sumption of the coal. 

Q. Those were the two objections'?— tA. Yes, sir. What he had of a personal char- 
acter I do not know. At that time I had never met Mr. Washburn. 

Q. What did he say with reference to the blockade ? — ^A. He said the allies had a 
right to prevent the American minister from passing the blockade. 

Q. Did you at any time, in any conversation with Admiral Godon, hear bitn say or 
judge from his conduct that he had purposely avoided being ofiScially informed of the 
fact that Mr. Washburn was our official minister? — ^A. I never heard him say that. 

Q. Did you hear him say that he based his refusal to accommodate Mr. Washburn 
upon the ground that he did not know officially that he was a minister ? — ^A. I only 
inferred that he used that as the pretext for not sending him to his destination. 

Q. What caused you to infer that ? — ^A. The manner in which he generally spoke of 
Mr. Washburn. I had received the impression, knowing Admiral Godon as well as I 
did, tiaat he would throw obstacles in the wajr of any minister. 

Q. Why ? — ^A. From the fact that in his official course, particularly on this station, he 
always seemed to make it a rule to ignore every American minister. 

Q. What did you ever hear him say in reference to American ministers generally? — 
A. I have heard bmn express himself very contemptuously, not only with regard to 
Mr. Washburn but also Mr. Kirk. I never heard him allude to Mr. Webb ; he seemed 
to have made General Webb an exception. 

Q. Will you please go on with your narrative ? — A. I arrived at Buenos Ayres May 
30, 1866, and had instructions from Admiral Godon to act as the senior naval officer of 
that port, and to place myself on a friendly footing with the officials. Mr. Kirk was 
the Ajnerican minister at that place. Mr. Washburn was up the river, I think in the 
neighborhood of Corrieutes. When I received orders to leave for Montevideo, which I 
think was about July 11 — I may not be exact about the dates after all — I left, and 
arrived there oif the 15th. In the interval I sailed over to a port called Colonia, which 
is opposite Buenos Ayres. I there fell in with an Italian gunboat, called the Ardita, 
Captain Eacoia. That officer spoke English fluently. He stated that he had met with 
Mr. and Mrs. Washburn at Corrientes, and had become quite well acquainted with him; 
that on one occasion Mr. Washburn, by his invitation, visited his vessel, and that he had 
saluted him ; that before firing the salute he was in doubt whether Mr. Washburn was 
invested withany official position ; thair he had heard that he was the American minister 
to Paraguay, but fromthe fact of his arriving there without any means of reaching his 
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destination, even the people in the neighborhood liad their doubts aboutit; but thaths 
had fired the salute nevertheless. I told Captain Eaooia that he had done perfectly right, 
that he was saluting an American minister. I arrived at Montevideo July 15, and re- 
mained there until September. September 14 I left again for Buenos Ayres, where I 
remained until the 20th. October 13 I left again for the port of Buenos Ayres. About 
this time General Asboth arrived, and Cajptain Crosby, who commanded the Shamokin, 
and myself were ordered by Admiral Godon to escort the general up the river to Buenos 
Ayres. I had also a private letter from Admiral Godon desiring me to extend to the 
general all the honors that I could give him on the way up, firing guns and making a fliss 
over the general, in order, I suppose, to produce a good effect upon the people. I 
remained from October 13 to December. On this occasion I became acquainted with Mr. 
Washburn, who had returned from Corrientes. He was living at a hotel, and in his con- 
versations with me upon the subject of his troubles, he always expressed himself temper- 
ately. I have no recollection of his ever having said anything which I could construe as 
being disrespectful to my superior officer. Admiral Godon, who commanded the squadron. 
But he did allude on several occasions to the manner iu which he had been kept away 
from his destination ; he felt so sore about it that the people living in Buenos Ayres 
frequently made their remarks about it ; that there were articles appeared in the news- 
papers, which were unfriendly in their character ; that he had no desire to occupy 
any such position in the estimation of the people. Moreover, every intelligent, respect- 
able American, and nearly every Englishman, were of the opinion that Mr. Washburn 
had been very unjustly dealt vpith by Kear-Admiral Godon. 

Q. What are the relations between you and Admiral Godon — friendly or other- 
wise? — A. Unfriendly. They had their origin, mostly, nine-tenths of them, on account 
of my having been on friendly terms with Mr. Washburn. 

Q. Prior to this period you were on fidendly terms with the admiral? — A. There had 
been no rupture at all, no open rupture. 

By Mr. Willahd: 
Q. Were there unkind feelings before that?— A. I had no very particular admiration 
for him. Still I did my duty. I had received several complimentary letters from him 
for services I had performed; not very complimentary, but as complimentary as he was 
capable of writing. I had heard about this coal business, that Mr. Hale and some 
Americans had offered to furidsh coal to enable Mr. Washburn to go up the river. 

By Mr. Washbukn : 
Q. What was the motive of the Americans in doing that? — ^A. I suppose they saw that 
the minister was treated with indignity, and that it had the effect to bring our country 
in disrepute wi th the Argentine Eepublic ; that we were losing very much of the import- 
ance which we had already, and which we still held iu that country as a nation. After 
remnining there until December, I was then ordered to repair to Montevideo, and not 
Admiral Godon, who had returned from Kio. I arrived at Montevideo December 16, 
1806. When I went on board to report to him, which was on Sunday, it was about the 
time of his dinner hour, and he invited me to take my dinner with lum, which I did. 
Ho then alluded to my having been on terms of intimacy with Mr. Washburn. I told 
him I had been; that I had visited him frequently; that I liked him, and that I liked 
Mrs. Washburn. There was nothing else said theu, at least the conversation did not 
go on to any extent on that occasion, it being Sunday. A few days afterwards I was 
sent down to a place called the English Bank for the relief of an English merchant ship. 
On my return from extricating the vessel, for which I received a letter of thanks from 
the English government and the British admiral. Admiral Godon was at Buenos Ayres 
or up in that direction. He returned in a few days ? when he charged mo with not 
having written to him about Mr. Washburn, his conversation, and his movements while 
I had been acting as the senior officer in the ports of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. I 
told him that I did not consider that that was any part of my duty; that my duty was 
to report to him everything official; but as for writing of Mr. Washburn what ho said, 
or about his movements, or anything connected with him, I never could perform any 
service of that kind. I said it in considerable warmth, and he charged me with being 
disrespectful in language and manner. I disclaimed any intention of that kind. He 
then stated, and he did it very abruptly, as I thought, with a view of drawing me off 
my guard, that I had advised Mr. Washburn to publish the instructions which he had 
received in the Buenos Ayrean Standard. Those instructions were to the effect that 
Admiral Godon should take Mr. Washburn up the river at all hazards. I asked Admiral 
Godon for his authority for any such statement, and he declined to giv3 it. I denounced 
the author of that statement and told him, so far from giving any such advice to Mr. 
Washburn, I happened to be at Montevideo, a hundred miles off, when these instructions 
appeared in the newspaper, and I had merely glanced over the paper coutaining them, 
but had not read the whole of them. I then stated to him that he had on more than 
one occasion outraged my feelings ; that I had no desire any longer to serve in his squad- 
ron ; that he had upon more than one occasion insulted me. He replied that I should 
go on board my ship; that he would not put me under suspension. I obeyed the nrrlpr. 
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"Wliile smarting under this, imputation of Admiral Godon, I applied oiBcially to the 
Secretary of the Navy to be relieved from the command of the United States steamer 
Kansas, assigning as a reasoli that I had heen promoted on the station to a commander, 
and was therefore entitled to a largo vessel; but that I had also reasons of a special 
character which I would at some future day make known to the department. I foi-wardod 
that communication to Admiral Godon, sending it hy the cockswain of my boat, and 
indorsed on the outside of it the subject-matter of it. That application he returned to 
me because it happened to be Sunday. 

By Mr. Washbukn : 
Q. Was it the same Sunday that ho had the danco and music aboard his vessel? — A. 
No, sir; it was some other time; I only heard of that; it did not occur then. I sent the 
same application to him the next day. By some mistake I had indorsed the subject- 
matter ou the' outside of the envelope ; there I made a mistake. Ho then hoisted the 
signal for me to repair on board ; this was in the afternoon. When I went on board I 
was told by his acting fleet captain. Lieutenant Commander Marvin, that the admu-al 
was taking a nap, and that I should wait there. I was invited by that ofBoer into his 
state-room or oflice adjoining the cabin, which invitation I declined to accept. I remained 
on the quarter-deck nearly an hour before the admiral sent for me. He seemed to be 
very mu.ch excited, very much enraged. He referred to this application of mine. I 
told him that I had no desire to serve any longer in his squadron. I was standing at 
that time against the side-boiud in the cabin, and was perfectly respectful in manner 
and in language. He spoke of my repeated disobedience of orders, and said that while 
I was serving in his conmiand I v/as to understand that I must obey his orders. He 
accompanied this with an ott'ensive and insulting gesture, shaking his finger in my 
face. I called his attention to it and he repeated it. I again called his attention to it 
in these words: "Admiral Godon, you are shaking youi' finger in my face." He then 
ordered me in the most peremptory manner to go on board my vessel under suspension. 
As I was leaving the cabin I asked him if I should transfer the command to the execu- 
tive officer. He shook his finger again towards mo ; at that time I was some three or 
four feet from him; he said that he knew what his duty was, and that I should go on 
board my ship under suspension. I remained under suspension two days, the first sus- 
pension that had ever been inflicted uiDon me in a naval service of over twenty-six 
years. By the rules and regulations of the service I was obliged to confine myself to 
the cabin, about one-tliird the size of this committee-rooin. 1 was not allowed to go 
to any other part of the ship, except, perhaps to use the water-closet ; that was on 
the upper deck. While under suspension 1 made a report in detail of this outrage to 
the Secretary of the Navy. I wish to state, however, that during this time I had orders 
to proceed to the coast of Africa on a cruise, to visit the ijorts fioui.the Cape of Good 
Hope up. I reported all these indignities which I had endured. I attributed them 
mostly to my friendship for Mr. Washburn, and because I did not conform to the 
strict regulations of the service, whicli require the official commmiications to be sent 
to the commander-in-chief of the squadron. To protect myself from further indignities 
wliich I knew he would visit upon me if I presented this report of his conduct in joerson, 
I confided it to Surgeon Wells of the Shamokin, requesting him to place the document 
on board the flag-smp as soon as ho learned I had loft the port of Montevideo. When I 
had arrived at the Cape of Good Hope I forwarded a duplicate of the report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, indorsing upon the outside that the original had been left for 
transmission to him. I presumed, as a matter of course, that Dr. Wells had taken that 
communication on board the flag-ship according to my request. 

By Mr. Wzllaed : 
Q. How long prior had you received orders to go to the Cape of Good Hope? — A. A 
few days before this open rupture took place. After visiting the ports in A&ica I 
returned to Eio, and arrived there on the aist of July, 1867. I found orders awaiting 
me which were handed me by Captain Woolsey, who had in the mean time arrived there 
in the Pawnee, that I should fill up immediately with coal and proceed to St. Catharines, 
and alter having remained there ten days or two weeks for the piurpose of coaling, 
exercising the men on shore in batallion drill, and firing at target in the harbor, I was to 
proceed to a point off Eio Grande in search of a sunken rock, where gales of wind ia the 
winter season were very frequent, to search for that rock for five days of clear weather. I 
think I must have been two weeks getting that kind of weather, taking soundings. I . 
did not discover the rock, nor has it been discovered to this day ; probably it never will 
be. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. Is there not a rook there? — ^A. There had been a report brought into Montevideo 

by some Brazilian navigator or ship-master that he had seen a rock. But the Brazilian 

ship-masters ace very unreliable. What ho Sd,w there, I suppose, was the back of a 

whale, or a floating log, or a portior. of a wreck. On my return to St. Catharines I 
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received several very insulting, improper, and umnilitarycommunicatioms from Admiral 
Godon, alluding to my having forwarded the document to the Secretary of the Navy in 
an irregular way, and having stopped at the Capo of Godtl Hope when I had no orders 
to do so. I stopped there on account of the leaking of my ship. He characterized my 
report to the Secretary of the Navy of his conduct as an incendiary document, and said 
that it had been circulated throughout the squadron. On my arrival at Kio, on my 
return from the coast of Africa, I found a letter from Dr. Wells, returning to me the 
original report. He stated as a reason for returning it, that if he had taken that report 
to Admiral Godon, he would have incurred his displeasure. H© said nobody had seen 
the letter but himself, although it was open, as all oflScial letters transmitted through 
your superior must be. I never had any doubt in my own mind that Dr. Wells had 
complied with my instructions otherwise, as I had stated in my letter to Admiral Godon 
I would not have sent a duplicate of it from the Cape of Good Hope to the Secretary of 
the Navy. The reason why I sent it was that I had. heard Admiral Godon say that 
unless a letter was germane to the subject, although addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, he would not forward it. 

Q. Do you attribute this conduct of Admiral Godon to any other cause except yom 
friendship for Mr. Washburn? — A. I am pretty certain there was some animus before I 
joined that squadron. But I had made up my mind to perform my duty, as far as I 
could do so. 

Q. So far as this committee is concerned, we desire only to know so much of this 
transaction as relates to the matter before the committee. — A. I desire to state that, in 
consequence of my friendship for Mr. Washburn, I was visited with persecution from 
the time I arrived at Montevideo until I left the station; that, although I had given 
these explanations, they were not satisfactory. I produced documentary evidence to 
show that I had his authority to go to the Cape of Good Hope. He brought up my 
sending that document; my going to the Cape of Good Hope; my having disobeyed 
orders, when it was his order that I should report to him after my arrival at Eio. 
Those orders were so ambiguously expressed that Captain Woolsey understood them 
to mean that I should remain at St. Catharines. Instead of accepting my statement 
he sent an order placing me again under suspension. At that tiihe I was suspended 
nine days because I had disobeyed bis orders in stopping at St. Catharines. I was con- 
fined again in that small cabin. My health had not been very good since my return 
from the coast of Africa, for I had had tho African fever; but I was obliged to confine 
myself to those quarters or else bo liable to dismissal from the service. The com- 
mand then fell to the executive ofBcer. By the law, my suspension expired in 10 
days, expired at sea, and in five days after that I arrived at Rio, where I found 
him. As soon as I reported my return in person, carrying with me a detailed account 
of the service pef formed since I made out my last report, he met me at the cabin, and, 
in a very insulting and improper manner, asked me if I had brought those orders on 
board which he had sent mo. I told him that I had not; that I did not suppose it was 
usual for a person to bring orders to the person from whom they had emanated. He said, 
"Go and bring those orders." I did so; when I came back he opened again upon me, 
very much enraged and very much excited, gesticulating a great deal, and spoke of my 
disobedience of orders ; of having gone to the Cape of Good Hope ; of having forwarded 
a document to the Secretary of the Navy with a false indorsement upon it. On this 
occasion he had Lieutenant Commander Marvin in as a witness of what he said. I have 
no very distinct recollection of his precise language, but he was very violent and very 
menaomg. I was obliged to submit to it, knowing that if I committed myself he would 
have me in his power. I remained quiet pretty much of the time. Ho then stated 
that he would receive from me any statement on paper, having reference, I suppose, to 
my withdrawing my application and that report, and that my command would be 
restored to me. I had no answer to give him ; I had referred the matter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and desired a court of investigation or a court-martial. I was again 
ordered under suspension ; this was the third suspension he had inflicted upon me. 
The other had expired only five days before. While I was under suspension. General 
Webb visited the Kansas and found me in that condition. He told me that, know- 
ing Admiral Davis as well as he did, this suspension would be taken out on his 
arrival. Fortunately for me. Admiral Davis came in and released me from suspension 
and reinstated me in command after I had submitted a portion of the correspondence 
I had had with Eear-Admiral Godon. All of this was in the presence of Admiral Godon. 
He was then about leaving for the United States. Admiral Davis told me that he thought 
it was best under the cu'cnmstances that I should return to the United States; that ho 
would detach me regularly; that I should go home in the Nipsic, and that in doing so 
he wished to do me a personal kindness. He said that I would arrive in tho UiSted 
States free from suspension or any charges that Admiral Godon might bring against me. 
That was the first intimation I had tliat Admiral Godon contemplated preferring 
charges against me. I confessed my surprise to Admiral Davis. He said that ho did 
not wish to have anything to do with Admiral Godon's troubles; that he regretted 
what had occurred; that ho had very pleasant recollections of what had taken place at 
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the iDattle of Port Eoyal, where Adroiral Davis was the second in command. I told the 
admiral that, as much as I desired an investigation into all the charges brought against 
me and an exposure of the indignities I had endured while under the command of 
Admiral Godon, I knew very well that if he carried out that order detaching me and 
sending me to the United States, he would be separating me from my witnesses, who 
were on that station, and that it was due to mo to have this investigation where the 
witnesses were. But the admiral did not want to be troubled with it. I came home 
and reported my return to the Secretary of the Navy, and pressed this matter-upon Mr. 
WeUes as much as it was possible for a man to do. I courted the strictest investiga- 
tion into my conduct. Mr. Welles said he was very sorry that our relations had been 
so unfriendly; that Admiral Godon, iu a conversation with him on this subject, had 
disclaimed any intention of insulting me by his gesticulations; he said that Admiral 
Godon was a Frenchman ; that he was naturally excitable, and that he had gesticulated 
in that way to him. I told him that I did not think Admiral Godon would dare to shake 
his finger in his face. Mr. Welles then seemed inclined to order an investigation. I 
had submitted documentary evidence refuting all the charges. Mr. Welles thought the 
matter had better drop ; that it was unfortunate ; that I had better let the matter die 
out. I told him it was a matter I thought of the first thing in the morning and the last 
thing at night, and that I would be willing to go out on the station and place myself 
imder arrest for an official investigation into these troubles. He would not consent to 
that, and, after an interview which lasted half an hour, I left him. I addressed several 
letters to him after that, and on one occasion was shown unofficially by a clerk in the 
Navy Department the chaiges against me, which were, sending uj) a report, making 
false indorsements, remaining at St. Cathariues, stopping at the Cape, and so forth. 
That was the first and only time I ever saw those charges. They never were sent to 
me by the Secretary of the Navy, and probably, without this investigation by the com- 
mittee, never would have been brought to ligiat. Secretary Welles, when I asked for 
a court of investigation, said there was nothing on the records of the department which 
affected my standing as an officer and a gentleman ; that he would write me such a 
letter as I would think to be satisfactory. He dismissed the case and did write a letter 
characteristic of Mr. Welles, who was disposed not to make trouble. He spoke about 
the volumuious character of the correspondence; that the reports of each officer were 
exaggerated ; that there was a great deal of feeling, and finally dismissed the case, so 
that no trial or investigation ever took place. 

Q. Have you that letter? — A. I have. Just before the last administration expired I 
heard that Admiral Godon had never been furnished with a copy of that letter. It was 
intended to be satisfactory to me, although there were some passages in it to which I 
took exception ; it was a considerable reprimand to me, and also to him. But when a, 
junior comes in contact with a senior the difference in rank governs it to some extent. 
1 have pressed this matter again, upon the present Secretaiy of the Navy. I have been 
told by my ftiends that if the investigation was not granted to me on the ground that 
it was already disposed of by the Secretary, I would have an ample opportunity to vin- 
dicate myself before this committee. That is one reason why I have gone so fully into 
the nature of the indignities I have endured. 
By Mr. Washbukn : 

Q. Do you know what was the reason for the antipathy of Admiral. Godon to me ? — 
A. I had reason to believe that it was from the fact that Mr. Washburn showed so much 
desire to reach his destination, wrote to him so frequently upon the subject, and also 
that the admiral ignored pretty much everybody out there holding official position who 
differed with him. 

By Mr. Wilkinson: 

Q. Did you ever hear him use any discourteous or improper language in regard to Mr. 
Washburn? — ^A. Unless the committee insist upon it, I would decline to answer that 
question. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Why do you decline ? — ^A. Because he did make use of an expression such as no 
naval officer should make use of, and, for the sake of the service, I would prefer not to 
answer that question. 

Q. You are not a voluntary witness at all. These questions are put to you by the 
committee, and it is for them to judge of the propriety of the questions. Any answer 
you may give here would not implicate you in any way, for the reason that it is the act 
of the committee, andnot your act.— A. Then I am to understand that you insist upon 
a categorical answer to a categorical question ? 

Q. We would like to have it in order to show the animus. There is some reason why 
this transaction has assumed this peculiar phase. 
ByMr. Willabd: 

Q. You wiU state the time when it happened? — ^A. It occurred on or about December 
16, 1866, on my return to Buenos- Ayres, when I went on board the ship, on Sunday, to 
report to him my arrival from Montevideo. It occurred at his dinner table. 

S T> I 
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By Mr. Washburn: 
Q. On Sunday f— A. Tes, sir. In speaking of Mr. Washburn, lis called him a damned 
son of a bitch. I made no reply; I ate my dinner in silence, and shortly afterwards 
left. 

By Mr. WiLKiNSOisr : 
Q. You think his enmity grew out of your friendship to Mr. Washburn in a very great 
measure?— A. Yes, sir; it brought it to an open rupture. 
By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. What was the general feeling in the squadron towards the admiral and towards 
me among the ofScers?— A. I never heard any ofScer speak in an unfriendly manner of 
Mr. WasHaum. I think he had the good wishes of all the officers. 



Testimony 0/ Captain Thomas H. Patterson. 

Washington, D. C, ApHl 19, 1869. 
Thomas H. Patterson, captain United States navy, sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. How long have you been connected with the navy ? — ^A. J have been in the navy 
33 years. 

Q. Where were you employed during the years 1865 and 1866? — ^A. I was on, the 
blockade of Charleston until June, I800. I wag on leave from the last of June until 
the 19th of September, 1865 ; I was then ordered to the command of the Brooklyn, and 
sailed from New York the latter part of October for the coast of Brazil, to join the 
squadron under the command of Admiral Godon. I reached Rio about the middle of 
January, 1866. 

Q. What vessels then composed the squadron? — ^A. I did not find any vessels of the 
squadron in Rio at that time; "the Kansas and the Juniata belonging to the squadron 
had been sent out to search for me, the ship having been reported lost. They returned 
to Rio before I left; I left there early in February, stopped at St. Catherines to coal, 
and proceeded to Montevideo, where I arrived about the middle of March. 

Q. Was there plenty of coal at St. Catherines? — ^A. About a thousand tons. 

Q. For what business was that coal there? — A. It had been deposited there, I think, 
during the wai; I am not sure how long it had been there; it was government coal, 
anthracite. From St. Catherines I went to Montevideo, as I stated, where I reported 
to Admiral Godon on board the steamship Susquehanna, which ship the Brooklyn 
relieved: he transferred his flag to the Brooklyn, and in the course of two or three 
weeks afterwards the Susquehanna left for the United States, and the Brooklyn remained 
the flag-ship of Admiral Godon while he was in command of the squadron, and he 
returned to the United States in her. 

Q. You have had command of her during the whole of that time? — A. Yes, sir- 

Q. Where did the Brooklyn go during that fall and summer? — A. In the month of 
May she went to Buenos Ayres, from ■vwiich point the admiral went up the Uruguay 
river in the Wasp ; I do not know exactly how far he went ; he did not inform me 
where he was going. 

Q. You never learned from him where he went on that visit ? — A. I heard him make 
some allusion to General Mitre in connection with that visit. 

Q. Did he make any allusion to General Urquiza? — A. He did not. 

Q. Were there any American interests there needing the protection of the navy?— 
A. There was an American house at Higueritas. 

Q. Did you ever hear him speak of Mr. Ifirk advising him not to go ? — ^A. I landed 
in Buenos Ayres after he had left. I received a communication for the admiral while 
he was gone ; I inquired who it was from, and was told that it was from the Brazilian 
special envoy ; that letter I forwarded to Huegeritaa by maU ; I do not know the con- 
tents of it ; they said it was important. 

Q. Did Admiral Godon never allude to the contents of that letter in your presence? — 
A. No, sir, that I recollect, after he returned from his visit up the Uruguay. 

Q. To what point did the Brooklyn proceed? — A. I returned to Montevideo, leaving 
the admiral at Buenos Ayres, or still up the Uruguay, I do not remember which; he 
rejoined my vessel in the course of a week or ten days afterwards. From Montevideo, 
in May or Jime, we went to Rio, and from there to Bahia ; from that point we went 
north 1,200 or 1,400 miles. 

Q. What was the object of your visit on this occasion? — A. I do not knowthatthere 
was any specified object more than to visit one of the porta on the coast and indicate 
OUT friendly feeling. The BrazUlaLU flag had been saluted there by order of one of our 
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men-of-war, and we followed that vessel very soon afterwards and found her there when 
we arrived. 

Q. What had that salute to do with your paying the visit ?— A. I do not know that 
it had anything, directly ; it seemed to be a mere ordinary visit of a man-of-war to one 
of the ports of nis station; I think we remained there two weeks or upwards; we had 
a long passage to Bahia, I think 18 days ; we saUed a great deal on our return trip, 
and it must have been as late as August, or later, when we left Bahia. We then returned 
to Rio, and I was sent off 60 or 70 tmlos southward to practice, and was absent 10 days 
perhaps, when I returned again to Rio. We remained iu Rio then until late in November, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Q. Was there any special necessity of remaining that long, that you know? — A. None 
that \ know of Late in November we returned to Montevideo, reaching there, I think, 
the latter part of December. 

Q. When you reaohe^l Montevideo where was Captain Crosby with the Shamokin? — 
A. I cannot say whether he was in Montevideo or Buenos Ayres ; he was in the river 
somewhere. 

Q. Had he returned from his visit to Paraguay ? — A. I really cannot say ; I do not 
think he had retm-ned when we arrived ; I never met Captain Crosby until I met him 
in this conunittee-room in Washington. 

Q. When did you first know of his being in Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, on his way 
to Paraguay ? — ^A. I knew of it in March, 1866, when I first reached Montevideo ; I was 
told of it by Admiral Godon. 

Q. What did Admiral Godon say to yon in reference to Minister Washburn at that 
time ? — ^A. I do not know that he ever said anything to me directly ; in conversation 
with others, he has spoken freely in my presence ; he said Jlr. Washburn had applied 
for passage in one of the vessels of the squadron to go to Paraguay, and the only rea- 
son assigned for his refusal to take him was, that he had no vessel inproper condition 
which could carry a sufficient amount*of coal. I did not know Mr. Washburn person- 
ally, and took very little personal interest in the matter. 

Q. What did you ever hear Admiral Godon say of Mr. Washbm'n as to his character 
as a public minister or as a man ? — A. I never heard him iise any harsh language. I 
have heard him make use of this expression, that he did not attach any importance to 
his going to Paraguay. I have heard him say Mr. Washburn was not a man of intelli- 
gence, but that was so conmion an expression of Admiral Godon in speaking of people, 
that I did not think anything of it. 

Q. What have you lieard him say in regard to American ministers generally ? Did 
he speak of them favorably or unfavorably in your presence ? — A. I never heard him 
speak unfavorably of them ; I think he was favorably impressed with Mr. Kirk. 

Q. He regarded him as a man of intelligence? — A. I never heard him say ho was not 
a man of intelligence ; he always spoke very pleasantly of him. The admiral and Gen- 
eral Webb seemed to be on very excellent terms until a very few days before we left 
Rio the last time, and General Webb was a guest on board our vessel for about a week 
at one time. 

Q. Have you ever been up to Asuncion ? — ^A. I have not. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Did the admiral ever manifest any hostUo feeling towards Mr. Washburn ? — ^A. 
Never in my presence. 

By Mr. Washburn : 
Q. Did the admiral speak to you ever in regard to sending a gunboat up the river 
under sail ? And would it not require three times as much coal to go in that way as to 
go directly by steam ?-iA. I do not know whether the river was winding or not ; if the 
turns were frequent and sharp, it would require less coal to go up under steam all the 
time ; you could not save anything by using sails. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. When you say Admiral Godon made objection to taking Mr. Washburn on aecount 
of the small quantity of coal the vessel carried, what vessel had he reference to ?— A. 
The Wasp. 

Q. Do you know the capacity of the Wasp?— A. At that time she had very inferior 
accommodations ; I do not know anything as to her capacity for carrying fuel. 

Q. The Wasp came from Liverpool to Rio, did she not?— A. Yes; but in making that 
passage she would stop at Madeira, and at the Cape de Verde islands ; still I do not sup- 
pose there was any serious question as to her capacity for carrying coal on a trip to 
Paraguay. We had no coal depots on that river, but there was an abundance of coal at 
our stations ; there was a very large depot of coal at Montevideo. The coal at Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres was'not the kind of coal ordinarily used for steamers, but was 
such as we could very well have used 
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By Mr. Willakd : 
Q. Was there a depot of American coal at Montevideo 1—A. Yes ; and I suppose there 
was at Buenos Ayres ; I cannot positively say as to that. I know that mail steamers 
were in the habit of going backwards and forwards, and I suppose coal was to be 
obtained there of the proper kind and quality. 



Testimony of Charles A. Washburn. 

i 
Washington, D. C, April 19, 1869. 

Charles A. Washburn, recalled and examined as follows : 

By Mr. Orth: 

Question. What do you know, of your own personal knowledge, in reference to the 
supply of coal at Montevideo, and in points on the Paraguay or Uruguay rivers?— 
Answer. I have been up and down the river a great many times from Paraguay. There 
was always a large quantity of coal at Montevideo : as much so, according to my belief, 
as there is at Brooklyn, Philadelphia, or Boston. It is the intention of the coal dealers 
there to keep a supply equal to any emergency ; sometimes the supply becomes short, 
but it is only for a few days. There is coal in abundance at Buenos Ayres, at Monte- 
video, and then at Eosario, 300 miles above Buenos Ayres, there is always coal. I think 
I never passed Eosario in a steamer (and I have passed it 15 or 20 times) that the 
steamer did not take in coal there ; I do not remember of there ever being any 
scarcity ; the supply there was, I think, of English coal. At Parana, about 150 miles 
above Eosario, there is another coal station ; and there is stiU another point between 
that and Corrientes. In regard to taking a steamer up that river without burning coal, 
the idea is purely ridiculous ; it would require, very likely, three or four months to 
make the trip ; the river is very winding, in some places eight or ten miles broad, look- 
ing like a succession of lakes ; the channel is tortuous, and yon seem at one point to be 
landing into an island in this direction, and then into another island in that direction, 
to all points of the compass. The idea of going up in a sailing vessel would be per- 
fectly absurd. I have here a rough sketch, showing the situation of the various points 
up the Paraguay river to Asuncion. When I arrived at the mouth of the river at Buenos 
Ayres, the squadron of the allied forces was not then at Corrientes, but was scattered 
along the river. I waited for the admiral to send me up about two and a half months, 
when I went up to Corrientes alone, and found the squadron there. 

Q. What special object was there in blockr.<ling that river f Had the Paraguayans 
any vessels at all ? — A. They had. The object, however, was particularly to prevent 
supplies from going up there. They had allowed a French and an English gunboat to 
go up through what they call their blockade before I reached there. I, of course, did 
not appeal to Mr. Kirk to get permission for our gunboat to pass, until I found out 
whether the admiral would send one, as it would place us in a ridiculous light to ask 
permission for a gunboat to pass, and then find the admu'al would not send a gunboat. 
When President Mitre told me they had no right to stop mo, I returned to Buenos Ayres 
to get a letter from the minister of foreign affairs ; but unfortunately, the steamer on 
which I started to go back run aground, and was delayed so long that wlien I returned 
the squadron had left from opposite Corrientes. Tho armies had commenced active 
operations, and President Mitre told me that circumstances had changed, so that it 
would be necessary to consult the allied authorities again before permission could be 

f ranted. When I first went to Corrientes, Admiral Tamandar^ and President Mitre 
oth stated they would have no right to sto]i a gunboat from going up, and as I have 
stated, when I returned circumstances had changed. Indeed, I had waited for Admiral 
Godon four months before the decision was made again not allowing me to go through. 

By. Mr. Wiixard : 
Q. Did these French and English gunboats, to which you have referred, have special 
permission from the Argentine government to pass up the river. — ^A. I do not know as 
to that. It would have placed me, of course in a ridiculous position for Mr. Kirk to 
have obtained permission for a guiiboat to take me up, when the admiral refused to 
send me. The admiral did not refuse to send me, but on the contrary led me to sup- 
pose ho would do so until the middle of January, and I did not therefore write homo lor 
instructions. Ho delayed me by his course in this way, so that it was just one year 
from the time I landed in Buenos Ayres until I landed in Paraguay. And all this 
trouble, it seems to me, has arisen from that. 
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EXHIBIT I. 

Mr. Webb to Mr. Washburn. 

Legation of the United States, 

Bio de Janeiro, October 22, 1866. 

Sir: Admiral Godon has just shown me a letter from you dated Buenos Ayies, 
October 1, but which left that port on the 12th, after the arrival of the English steamer 
Amo in the river, upon which our recently appointed minister to the Argentiae Eepub- 
lic was a passenger. In that letter occurs the following paragraph : 

" On the receipt of that letter, (your dispatch to Mr. Seward,) still stronger instruc- 
tions were sent not only to me, but to our minister at Rio, Mr. Webb, and our minister, 
who it was supposed would be here before this time, Mr. Asboth. Peremptory orders 
were given to the two latter that if my detention was continued, and if within six or 
eight days satisfactory explanations were not given them, they were to ask their pass- 
ports to return to the United States, if the hindrance alluded to had not ceased through 
some proceeding on the part of the allied powers. No proceeding to cause such hindrance 
to cease has yet been tnade by the allies ; and from the fact that Mr. Asboth has not yet 
arrived, whose action with that of Mr. Webb was to have been concurrent with my 
own, I am yet obliged to remain here, to await still further instructions, unless in the 
meanwhile you shall furnish me a vessel of war, and it shall be allowed to pass up to 
Paraguay." 

It wordd appear ftom the foregoing, that my letter of the 22d of August, which must 
have arrived at Buenos Ayres on the 28th of the same month, has not reached you. 
Since then, three mail steamers have sailed from Buenos Ayres and duly delivered 
their mails at this city ; but no acknowledgment of my official letter to you has been 
received, and of course, the inference is irresistible that it did not reach you. This 
inference would seem to become a fact, when you inform Admiral Godon " that no pro- 
ceeding to cause such hindrance to cease lias yet been made." But, then again, the accuracy 
of this statement is directly called in question by the fact set forth by you in the pre- 
ceding sentence of your letter, viz: "My instructions also were to return to the United 
States if the hindrance alluded to had not ceased through some proceedings on the part 
of the allied powers." 

The question then arises, why you have not obeyed those instructions and returned 
as instructed, .to the United States, within the time to which we were limited, if, as 
you gravely informed the admiral, "no proceeding to cause such hindrance to cease 
itias yet been made by the allies." If this be so ; if my letter of the 22d of August, advis- 
ing you that all such hindrance and obstruction to your repairing to your post of duty 
had been withdrawn, not only by Brazil, but by the allies, did not reach you, I cannot 
understand under what possible reading of oiu- respective instructions you could have 
remained in the river, or have asked of Admiral Godon a vessel of war or " a portion 
of his squadron, " to convoy you to Asuncion. 

True, at the first blush of an affair in which the allies were so manifestly in the 
wrong, our government very naturally determined that you should be conveyed to 
your post of duty by our squadron at any and every hazard. But it would seem, that 
from considerations of our strength and the weakness of the three powers at war with 
Paraguay, this decision was reversed; and instead of war, a suspension of diplomatic 
relations was determined upon. And in the contingency, which you say has actually 
and offensively occurred, a continued refusal to permit an American minister to pass 
the military lines of the allies, your right to ask for a vessel of war to convey you to 
Asuncion, and the right of Admiral Godon to force those lines, was distinctly revolted, 
and you as distinctly and peremptorily ordered to return to the United States. I 
received similar instructions, but 'in no possible event were my movements made 
dependent upon yours; nor could they, as you allege, have been "concurrent." I was 
directed to demand of Brazil that all let or hindrance to your passage to Asuncion 
should be at once withdrawn; and if not, then to demand my passports and return 
home. I did make such demand, although it had been peremptorily refused only a 
few days previous. Siich refusal, no matter how offensively made, could not be con- 
sidered by me any excuse for disregarding my instructions from our common chief, and 
therefore, while a peremptory refusal to permit ^ou to pass was made by Brazil in her 
own name and on the part of the allies, and while that refbsal was on its way to the 
United States, instead of considering it a bar to further action on my part, I demanded 
that your rights should be respected. To that demand, made in obedience to orders, 
while the ink of the previous peremptory and offensive refusal was scarcely dry, I 
received the fullest written assurance that the previous action of the allies would at 
once be reversed, and that you were at full liberty to pass their military and blockad- 
ing Hues, on your way to your post of duty, whenever you thought proper to do so. 
That withdrawal of all hindrance to your passage to Asuncion I communicated to you 
on the same day, Angust 22, and beyond all question my letter reached Buenos Ayres 
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on the 28th of the same month. And so important did I consider the reversal of the 
action of the allied powers, that I forwarded on the 24th of August to Mr. Adams, in 
• London, the substance of my letter to yon, to be telegraphed across the Atlantic to the 
government of Washington. 

But suppose that, in consequence of the previous peremptory and offensive refusals, 
I had not made any such demand as that which both you and I were ordered to make, 
or suppose the demand made had again been refused; what then? Why, I should 
have returned to the United States by the first conveyance, well knowing that there 
was no such tiling as "concurrent action" with you or General Asboth contemplated, 
but that each of us were ordered to do our duty irrespective of the others, and that we 
were invested with no discretion to refuse obedience to such order by reason of any 
possible previous discourteous actions toward us, on the part of those to whom we are 
respectively accredited. 

And that which was clearly my duty in the premises, was, most assuredly, your duty 
■ imder your equally plain and signiiioant instructions. If you did not receive my letter 
of the 22d of August, advising you that all obstructions by the allied powers, to your 
passing up the Paraguay, had beeu removed, and if, as you advised Admiral Godon 
six weeks after my letter should have reached you, and a longer period after you were 
ordered to return to the United States in a certain contingency — ^£f, I say, as late as the 
date of your letter to the admiral, " no proceeding (of which you are advised) to cfiiuse 
such hindrance to cease has yet beeu made by the allies" — then, beyond all peradven- 
ture, you should long since have returned to the United States, and you had no authority 
whatever, to ask or demand of Admiral Godon a vessel of war to convey you to Asun- 
cion. That authority was revoked when our government decided upon a suspension 
of diplomatic intercourse instead of war, for the forcing of a blockade is war ; and 
instead of calling upon the admiral to send you to Paraguay, it appears self-evident to 
me that your duty was to have returned home without any unnecessary delay. I 
rejoice, however, very sincerely, that there existed not the slightest necessity for your so 
doing ; and I again officially advise you, that on the 22d day of August, notwithstauding 
its previous peremptory refusal to do so, the government of Brazil authorized me to 
communicate to the government of Washington, for itself and in the name of its allies, 
that all obstructions to your passing to your post of duty in Paraguay had been 
removed. 

I regret exceedingly that my letter of the 22d August, conveying to you this inteUi- 
.genoe and also Admiral Godon's letter, apprising you that I had officially communi- 
cated to him the important fact contained in my letter of 22d August, should have 
miscarried, and that by th6 steamer which left Buenos Ayres, more than six weeks after 
you should have received my letter, you should have informed Admiral Godon that 
there has been no change in the offensive and illegal action of the allies. That you so 
thought, I cannot for a moment doubt, but that is entirely the result of a grave misconcep- 
tion of your instructions. You and I were respectively ordered to demand that all obstruc- 
tions to your going to Asuncion should at once cease, and vinless our demand was 
promptly acceded to, we were instructed to return to the United States. Both of us 
had been peremptorily and discourteously refused a precisely similar demand within a 
few days of our receiving the final instructions alluded to. Both, unquestionably, 
experienced the same feelings at being ordered to do precisely that which we had just 
done without success. But I, as an old soldier, at once bottled up my pride, tried to 
discharge my duty, and obeyed the order, while you, consulting youi feelings instead of 
your duty, refused to renew your demand, and so informed Admiral Godon. In so 
determining, and neglecting to follow out both the letter and spirit of your instruc- 
tions, you have for nearly two months remained in ignorance of the fact, that beyond 
all question, if you had followed out the course indicated to us by Mr. Seward, you 
would not now be laborin" under the extraordinary miscarriage of my letter of the 
22d of August, and Admiral Godon's letter advising you that I had officially communi- 
cated to him the substance of my very important letter of the 22d August. 

A copy of that letter you will find inclosed, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. WATSON WEBB. 

His excellency Charles A. Washburn, 

United States Minister Besident to Paraguay. 

P. S.— The fact that you, Mr. Kirk, and I, were all ordered home, in the event of the 
obstructions to your proceeding to Paraguay not being removed, was a state secret, 
known only to you and to myself. I confined it as a " state secret" strictly to my 
office, not even communicating it to our consul here. Not a whisper of what had 
occurred ever got before the public, but on the return of the steamer from the river it 
was knowit to everybody, and had heea j^uilished in the press of Buenos Ayres! Of 
course this government was exceedingly irritated, and I am annoyed at such a pro- 
ceeding, and of course you were very generally censured for having made or permitted 
such an unnecessary exposure. It was known to this government and to me, that Mr. 
Kirk had gone homo ; and consequently that you only, at the river, could have received 
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the information and promulgated it. Here, it did not get out of my possession and the 
possession of this government, and you may judge, therefore, of their astonishment and 
indignation at the public being apprised through the Argentine press, that, to use their 
■own language, "they had been hullied" into permitting yoiu- passage through their 
lines. In addition to this, it was stated to this government and written to me from 
the river, tha* you publicly boasted of your intention to force their line of blockade 
with the United States squadron on this station. 

To all this, and the annoying complaints made against you by this government, I 
could only urge that, mostj^roidbly, ^onie friend in whom you Jutd imprudently confided had 
hetrayed your confidence. 

WEBB. • 



EXHIBIT J. 



Legation of the United States, 

Asuncion, April 3, 1867. 

Snt: Tonr very long letter dated October 21, 1866, was received by me on the 23d 
ultimo. Had you quoted any law or cited any order or regulation of the State Depart- 
ment by which, you were constituted my censor and were authorized to lecture me on 
my ofiScial shortcomings, you would have done me a great favor. I had previously 
supposed that I was omy responsible to our common chief, the Secretary of State, for 
my of&cial acts, but I was doubtless wrong in that, for without due authorization from 
the government, you, " as an old soldier, " would not have written a letter to me the 
propriety of which might be questioned. But as the letter is written and received and 
a copy has doubtless been sent to Washington for no other object, as I can see, but to 
prejudice me at the department, I must in self-justification reply to it. 

The occasion that seems to have called forth this extraordinary indictment is a letter 
&om me to Admiral Godou dated October 1, 1866. Why the admiral did not answer 
his own letter I know not. Whether his temper was too much ruffled or he felt he was 
not adequate to defend himself, or whatever may have been his motive for calling 
in your assistance, I do not fail to appreciate the compliment you pay me when you, a 
veteran diplomatist, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, and the 
admiral of the squadron, unite your ponderous intellects to overthrow and confound 
one unpretending minister resident. Indeed " ' tis a fearful odds, " but as " thrice is he 
armed who hath his quarrel just" and as my only defense will be a simple statement of 
facts as they transpired, I warn you beforehand to "mark now how plain a tale shall 
put you down." 

It was the 25th of January of last year that I, left Buenos Ayres to make my way to 
Paxaguay. It was not till about the middle of that month that the admiral gave me a 
definite answer to the question whether he would send me up on a national war vessel 
or not. When I met him at Eio in the month of October preceding, he had said that he 
would do it if the usual channels of communication should be found closed, but when 
he reached the Plate he at first hesitated, quibbled, and chattered, and finally when he 
reached Buenos Ayres on the 14th of January, he positively declined to send a gunboat. 
So on the 25th I took passage on a merchant steamer, leaving my wife with some friends 
in Buenos Ayres. I made my way to Corrientes and thence to the headquarters of the 
army, when I told President JMitre I desired the usual facilities to pass through the 
lines to my post. His reply was that in his opinion I had a right to go through, but it 
was a question for his government rather than himself to decide. He would at once 
refer the matter to it and as soon as he should get an answer he doubted not I 
could pass through with every convenience provided. I replied, " If that is the case I 
can go down to Buenos Ayxes, and if your government agrees with you I can return with 
Mrs. Washburn in the same time that you are waiting for the reply of your govern- 
ment." So I returned to Buenos Ayres and had a conference with Senor Elizalde, the 
minister for foreign relations, and he said the government were of the same opinion as 
President Mitre, and he accordingly gave me a letter to the latter requesting him to 
furnish me all the facilities for passing through that the government had promised me. , 

With this document I came back to Corrientes, and from there I went to Paso de la 
Patria, where I asked the minister of wax, Gelly y Obes, to take me to President Mitre's 
camp. He said the president would come to the Paso the next morning and I could 
see him there. He did not come, however, but sent Gelly y Obis to me with a request 
that I should first see Admiral Tamandar6, with whom matters could be arranged as 
well as with himself. So I went on board the flag-ship, when the admiral told me I 
could not and should not go through imder any circumstances. He said hi^ orders were 
to stop any and everybody, and he had a perfect right to stop me, as was acknowledged 
by Admiral Godon in an interview he had with him while in Buenos Ayres. I then 
went to see President Mitre, and gave him EUzalde's letter. But he declined to respect 
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it. He said circumstances had changed since I was there before and he must again 
consult his government before he could give me a final reply ; and he kept me there in 
Conientes £)r five months waiting his answer. At length, after repeated evasions and 
requests for more time, now to refer the matter to his government, now to await the 
arrival of the Brazilian special envoy, and then again on some other miserable pretext, 
I determined to stand it no longer. So I wrote to him a letter reciting his evasions, 
quibbles, and general bad faith, and concluded by making a protest not only against my 
detention, but against the disingenuous, tricky way in which it had been effected. I 
sent this letter of a Sunday morning and the next Wednesday at noon I received dis- 
patch No. 43 from Mr. Seward, (a copy of which was sent to you,) in which Iwas 
instructed if, after proper and respectful application, I was stiU refused the facilities for 
passing through to Paraguay, I was to apply to the admiral for a war vessel and the 
necessary convoy to take me to my post. The same day, at 4 p. m., I received President 
Mitre's reply to my protest, the same which you stigmatized in your letter of August 
21, to Senhor Andrada, as "more remarkable for its special pleading than for its friendly 
or logical conclusions. " You will recollect that President Mitre in this letter to me, 
after his labored " special pleading, " in which he lays great stress on the fact that 
Admiral Godon had distinctly admitted that the allies had a perfect right to stop my 
passage, concludes by saying that the correspondence on his part must there close. 
Now under those circumstances what was I to do ? Had I desired notoriety or sought to 
aggravate the case in which they had got themselves involved by their own ial^ and 
with the approval of our admiral, I should have written him again the next day, telling 
him that if he did not back directly out of his position and send me through without 
any more hesitation or delay, I was authorized to force his blockade with the whole 
American squadron, if necessary, and should certainly do it ; he must and would have 
answered that he was not to be bullied in that way. My idea was that it was not 
best to renew my demand tiU the gunboat was ready, and the'n they would see that if 
they still persisted it was and must be war. By so doing I gave them a chance to 
retreat and thus saved our government from the necessity of a serious difficulty. I had 
every personal motive to follow the other course. I had been treated with great dis- 
courtesy by Minister Octaviano, and subjected to infinite annoyance and disrespect by 
President Mitre, but I knew it was not the interest or desire of our government to 
become a party to this war, and so that the national dignity were vindicated, as 
it would be by my going through on one of our own war vessels, I knew it was my duty 
to smother all feelmgs of personal wrong or private resentment. And yet you tell me 
that in doing so I was "considting my own (your) feelings instead of my (yoiir) duty." 
I therefore returned to Buenos Ayres, and on my arrival there T found that the sub- 
stance of my instructions had already been published some days before in the newspa- 
pers. How the information was obtained I know not. There were but three persons 
who could have had it direct from ovtt government, you. Admiral Godon, and myself, 
and it was a physical impossibility that it should have come from mo. And these 
instructions were as much confidential as those that Came afterwards, and which you 
say in your postscript WQre a " state secret." The responsibility for that publication 
must, therefore, rest with you or the admiral. 

But on what authority do you say that either of those dispatches was a " state secret ?" 
Nothing of that kind appears on the face of either one of them. Neither of them is 
marked confidential, and I have no reason to suppose that the Secretary of State desired 
the matter to be kept secret or regarded as confidential. On the contrary, I know he 
did not ; for in his dispatch to you. No. 180, dated September 23, 1866, he says that, 
"although you have marked one of your dispatches touching on the subject of my deten- 
tion 'confidential,' you will please inform the government of his Majesty that I (Mr. 
Seward) am not able to allow it to maintain that character." 

The first instructions from our government, directing that in a given contingency the 
blockade should be forced, having thus been made public, I knew of no reason for keep- 
ing silent in regard to those subsequently received, in which wo were all ordered to return 
to the United States in the event that all opposition to my passage was not iiromptly 
withdrawn. You speak, however, of the great astonishment and indignation of the 
Brazilian government that the public should learn through the Argentine press that 
they had been "bullied." But they were bullied, as you kuoAV, and I know, and every- 
body knows. They never yielded gracefully, or admitted they were wrong. On the 
contrary, they insisted all through that they were right, and the last thing they did was 
to protest. Are they ostriches to stick their heads in the sand and then think they can- 
not be seen ? If not, what do they complain of ? You wrote me in a former letter that 
when the French admiral complained of favoritism, the reply was: "There was no 
favoritism in what we did ; the knife was held at our throat anil we yielded to compul- 
sion." And yet they want people to think they did not vield to force— they were not 
bullied ! Undoubtedly they were greatly mortified at the absm-d and ridiculous figure 
they had made throughout the whole transaction. And so they ought to be made to 
feel ; and they certainly had no reason to expect that I would put myself out to spare 
their tender sensibilities. Had not I at the commenooment of the war delayed my 
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return to the United States for nearly two months, in order that their minister, Viana do 
Lima, might have safe and comfortable egress from the country ? Did I not have a 
sharp and prolonged correspondence in his behalf, telling President Lopez to his face if 
ho did not allow him (Viano de Lima) to leave, I should demand my own passports ? 
Of what I did then yon and the Brazilian government are already informed ; but you 
may now know that Lopez has never forgiven mo yet for the part I then took. And 
what return have they made me f Certainly you must admit it has not been such as 
to entitle them to any particular gratitude or consideration from me. 

The chief count in your indictment, however, seems to be that after I had or should 
have received your note of August 22, telling mo that the Brazihau govenimeut had 
issued instructions to its representatives in the river Plate, withdrawing all obstnictions 
to my passage, I wrote to Admiral Godon saying that no proceeding to cause such hin- 
drance to cease has yet been made by the allies. That statement, made at the time on 
belief, is now re-asserted on absolute knowledge. That the Brazilian government prom- 
ised you that they would have all obstructions withdrawn, of course I could never 
doubt for a moment. But with all deference, I must be permitted to believe that I knew 
the people I had to deal with as well as you did ; I knew they did not mean that I 
should pass if anything short of war with' the United States could prevent it. I knew 
they had not kept faith with me in any respect from the start. When I first arrived at 
Buenos Ayres, Octaviano supposing that I should otherwise go up on an American gun- 
boat, to which the allies were adverse, offered to send me up on a Brazilian steamer. I 
declined the offer for many reasons, saying that it would be better for me to go on an 
American war vessel. But when Admiral Godon reached Buenos Ayres, and I found that 
he would not send me through as he had promised while at Eio, I wrote a note to Octa- 
viano, intimating that I would accept his previous offer. He did not condescend to 
answer the letter. He had found Admiral Godon was' " all right," and what did he then 
care for a helpless minister resident, rejiudiated by his admiral, and who could not hear 
from his government till, in all probability, the war should be over. 

After this I went twice to Corrientes. With what result I have already informed 
you. Rebuffed and repulsed on all sides, I reached Buenos Ayres on the 7th of August. 
And now you will probably say that I should have then again applied to the Argentine 
minister for foreign relations, and not have written to the admiral for a vessel from 
the squadron till 1 had received a negative reply. I had no doubt then, and have none 
now, that if I had so applied to Elizalde he would have given me just as good a letter 
to Mitre as he had done six months before, and that if I had taken it and returned to 
headquarters with it, it could have been treated with precisely the same respect. The 
idea of a minister of a government at least respectable being batted about like a shut- 
tlecock, begging and supplicating for his clearest rights, was too much for me, and I 
was determined that if I returned again it would be in a way that my official charac- 
ter should be respected. 

I therefore wrote to the admiral for a vessel of war, and after waiting tUl near the 
end of September I got an answer declining to furnish it. What then was I to do ? 
Should I return to the blockading squadron and ask to be passed through. Though I 
had your letter in which you had stated that orders had been given for the obstruc- 
tions to be withdrawn, I then thought and now know that Tamandar^ would not 
have allowed me to pass the blockade. In this embarrassing position I thought it was 
my duty, before forcing things to a crisis, to await the arrival of General Asboth. Had 
I left for the United States before his arrival, as I would have been perfectly justified 
in doing, he would have been even in a worse position than I had been. Fortunately 
he came before I had left or had given the allies a chance to refuse me again, and the 
same steamer that brought him brought the orders from the admiral to Captain Crosby 
to take me to Paraguay on the Shamokiu. 

As soon as the vessel was ready for the trip I embarked with my family, and great 
was my surprise when wo reached the Tres Bocas and came to anchor just below the 
squadron, to be told by the Brazilian officer commanding the lowest gunboat of the 
blockading fleet, and who immediately came on board the Shamokin, that we could go 
no higher ; that the orders were imperative to stop any and everybody, and no counter- 
instructions had been received. Captaili Crosby replied that his orders were to go 
through to Asuncion, and he wished to send a letter to Admiral Tamandar6 advising 
him of the fact. The commander offered a steamer to take an officer from the Sham- 
okin with the letter, and the same evening they started for the flag-ship. The admiral 
took the letter and replied it was impossible for the Shamokin to pass, or anybody on 
board of her. The orders from his government were to stop absolutely and entirely all 
communication with Paraguay, and he had no counter-orders, and had never had a 
word fi;om the Brazilian government either in regard to the passage of the Shamokin 
or myself. He said, however, he would come and visit me the next morning on board 
the Shamokin. With this report the officer. Lieutenant Pendleton, came back, and 
arrived on board about 3 o'clock in the morning. Now then a collision seemed immi- 
nent. Captain Crosby had peremptory orders to go through, and Admiral Tamandar€ 
had as imperative orders to stop him. Evidently somebody must give way or there 
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■would bo a fight. The Shamokin -was ready for the latter alternative, and we awaited 
the coming of the admiral to see if the brave words would be followed by correspond- 
ing actions. 
, At about 11 a. m. he came on board, and his story was the same that he had told 
Lieutenant Pendleton. He had received no orders in regard to my passage, or that of 
the steamer. The only information he had received on the subject was contained in 
the copies of your letter to mo of August 22d, and of a letter from Admiral Godon 
either to Crosby or myself, stating that the Brazilian government had promised that 
all obstructions to my passage should be withdrawn. But not a word of advice or 
instmction had he received from his own government. And this, you will recollect, 
was iu November, four months at least after the Brazilian government had begged 
Admiral Godon not to send his orders for a gunboat to go up the river until they could 
have time to send forward their instructions in advance to their subordinates in the 
Plate; advising them of the withdrawal of all opposition to my passage. And Admi- 
ral Godon, you will recollect, was so anxious to favor them in that respect that he took 
a cruise to the northward, so that no letter from me asking for a vessel could soon 
reach him. And yet, after aU this, after they had assured you so explicitly that all 
obstructions were withdrawn; after having bamboozled Admiral Godon, or arranged 
•with him in an iaterview "entirely private and confidential" to violate the spirit of 
his instructions by procrastinating and going off in the opposite direction. Admiral 
Tamandar6 said that not a word or hint or line had ever been communicated to him on 
the subject. This statement may perhaps convince you that by pursuing the course I 
did, I achieved the object of our government; I reached my destination, I vindicated 
my right to pass the miUtary hues, I put the allies in the wrong, and compelled them 
to concede a right which they at first refused ; I showed them that the American flag 
must be respected, and that if they ventm-ed to infringe on the rights of an American 
minister they must eat humble pie afterwards ; and all this I did without involving our 
government in any more serious question with the allied powers than that of the per- 
sonal damages I have suffered, and the indemnification to which I am entitled. The 
domestic question between the admiral and myself must be decided by the proper tri- 
bunal, as provided for by the laws of the United States. But that can in no way affect 
our foreign relations, unless the Brazilian government should take it as an afiront that 
an American admiral, who has served them so faithfully and " confidentially," should 
be put upon his trial. 

You appear to think it very strange that after receiving your letter of the 22d of August, 
(which I acknowledge I did receive in due course of mail,) I should write to the admiral 
that no proceedings had been taken by the allies to cause the hinderance to my passage 
to cease. I attached no value to that promise on the part of the Brazilian government, 
and subsequent events showed I was right in that. Stronger and more definite promises 
had been made to me before by the allies, and were broken without scruple. Besides, I 
had written to Admiral Godon for a vessel before the receipt of that letter from you, 
and at the time I was not aware that the Brazilian government had even made yon a 
promise to withdraw their obstructions. My second letter to the admiral, which yon 
have undertaken to answer foif him, written after the receipt of that letter from yon, 
was not written, as I then said, with any view to influence his action, but to show that 
I had done all that, under the circumstances, I could do to effect my passage without 
the aid of a national war vessel, and to remind him that it woxild be just as well if he 
would confine himself to his own legitimate duties, and not interfere in questions that 
do not concern him, and of the merits of which he is as ignorant as he is of social cour- 
tesies. My letter asking for the gunboat was written on the 8th of August, 12 days before 
yours, and before I received the subsequent instructions, directing me in a certain con- 
tingency to return to the United States ; and yet you express wonder that I could have 
remained in the river Plate or have asked of Admiral Godon for a vessel of war or a 
portion of the squadron to convey me to Asuncion. I never did anything of the kind 
after receiving the dispatch directing me under given circumstances to return to the 
United States. Those circumstances were such that had they occurred, I should have 
been obliged to retirni home, and the same circumstances that would have required me 
to return would haye required you and General Asboth to do the same, and though we 
should all have acted indei>endently, yet the same offensive course persisted in by the 
allies would have required us all to do the same thing — ^that is to return to the United 
States; so that though acting separately our action would have been concurrent. But 
you say in no possible event were your movements made dependent on mine. Now 
suppose that when I arrived at the Tres Bocas and Admiral Tamandar6 came on board 
the Shamokin and. told us we could not go through, that his orders were to stop us, and 
then supposing I had replied that I would not force the blockade but return to Buenos 
Ayres, and had actually done so, and thence gone to the United States, what then would 
you have done? Would you have obeyed instructions framed for a contingency much 
less provoking and insulting than that? Would you have demanded your passports, or 
would you have asked for further explanations? 

It is to be regretted that a man of your large experience and high position should take 
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it upon himself to advocate so bad a cause as that of the admiral. And that such attempt 
to justify and screen him at my expense, and to my detriment, should proceed from one 
who has long professed the warmest friendship for me, is not only cause for regret hut 
of surprise. He has been the cause of aU this trouble. Had he acted with that alacrity 
that becomes a naval commander, he would have sent a gunboat up the river imme- 
diately on my arrival, when there would have been no obstacle in the way, and the 
vessel could have come np and returned in two weekii, and there an end of the matter. 
But if he did not feel authorized to do that without orders from the Navy Department, 
he should have told me so while at Rio in October, 1865 ; then I could have written from 
there and the necessary instructions would have reached Buenos Ayres by the middle 
of January ; and it was not till then that he said he would not send a steamer. I could 
not then think of waiting four or five months longer for instructions to come out, with- 
out, in the meanwhile, making an effort to reach my post in any way that might offer. 
The result of those efibrts you are already informed of. But the whole difficulty was 
caused by the strange conduct of the admiral. And having, through his conceit or bad 
temper, or stupidity, got himself into an awkward position, I do not blame Iniri for 
enlisting your able pen to extricate him. My only surprise is that you should employ 
it in so bad a cause and for so bad a man. I presume, however, that finding himself at 
odds with everybody else holding official position (of course I except the Brazilians) 
on the coast, he ha-s been extremely bland and sweet and deferential towards yon. 
When in Buenos Ayres fifteen months ago, he seemed to take great delight in boasting 
of his contempt for the ministers of his government and his complete independence of 
them. His language in that respecfewas very offensive, and alter, in the ijresence of 
my wife. But I had made up my mind that to keep my vantage ground I must keep 
my temper, and I suffered his tedious gai-ruUty ad nauseam, even to the extent that he 
acbnitted to Mr. Kirk that he could not but admire the courteous and candid manner in 
which I bore myself under circumstances that he knew were very trying. But nobody 
accused him either of courtesies, deportment, or of a civil tongue. On the contrary, had 
he tried to secure the ill-will and contempt of every American in the river Plate he 
could not have done it more effectually. The officers of the squadron generally regard 
him as the very incarnation of spiteful tyranny, and he has made it his particular busi- 
ness since we came up here to persecute those officers who were on intimate and friendly 
terms with us. Mr. Kirk regairded him as an intolerable nuisance, and I judge from the 
last letter of General Asboth that in that respect he fully coincides with his predeces- 
sor. When the Wasp was coming up to bring my dispatches, General Asboth thought 
he could by a personal interview with me and the opposing commanders learn much of 
the actual situation of the respective belligerents and.coidd more intelligibly advise 
our government in regard to it, besides being better prepared to carry out the instruc- 
tions he had already received or might receive afterwards. But the admiral said that 
though the steamer was going, the minister could not go on her. I had heard beforehand, 
however, that he was not to come ; for when I was in the camp of the Marquis de Caxias, 
he read me part of a letter, apparently official, in which they (the authors of letter) said 
that General Asboth had intended to come up to Paraguay to confer with me, but that 
they had made a confidential arrangement toifh Admiral Godon so that tliough a steamer would 
come to bring my dispatches the minister was not to come in it. Will you please tell me 
what you think of that proceeding on the part of the admiral? In my opinion it is 
scandalous, and I should be false to my duty did I not report this strange conduct and 
demand an investigation by a competent tribunal. How the Navy Department may 
regard his proceedings I do not know, but I hardly think it will sustain him in his 
confidential interviews and arrangements with the allies to defeat the policy of the State 
Department. At any rate I shall do what I can to give the whole subject a thorough 
ventilation, and have arranged my plans so that at the meeting of the next Congress, 
or soon after, I can be on the ground to give the affair my. personal attention. 

Your long letter of the 21st of October, to which this is an answer, was not written tiU 
you thought the Brazilians had withdrawn all obstructions to my passage, and all diffi- 
culties and questions in regard to it had been arranged. You could, therefore, have no 
other object in writing that letter than to reprimand me, and to prejudiee me with the 
Secretary of State. If you think that you have succeeded in the latter respect, yon are 
welcoioie to all the consolation to be derived from such belief. But as I do not admit 
you had any right whatever to arraign me, or pass judgment on my official acts, I must 
beg of you before you attempt that role again, to show under what authority you act. 
I repudiate all interference in my official duties that does not proceed from the State 
Department, and wUl not permit it. I have written this reply to your charges as I 
would have written to any private individual who might accuse me to the Secretary of 
State, and send mo a copy of his indictment. The Secretary has sent me copies of your 
correspondence with the Brazilian government in relation to my detention, in order that 
I might be enabled to complete the record. As a copy of your letter to me was doubt- 
less sent to the department, I shall also send a copy of this. I only desire that the 
record be made complete, and then I shall'invite a searching scrutiny of the whole case. 

You will, I trust, be kind enough to excuse the long delay that has occurred since the 
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date of your letter and this answer to it, as more tlian five months passed after the date 
of yonrs before it was received by me. I shall send this by the first opportunity that 
occurs for sending through the military lines, which may be within a week, and may not 
be within two months. 

And now, again repeating the request that you will show me the law or the authority 
under which you act, before you again take upon yourself the o£&ce of instructor or 
censor of other ministers, * 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

CHARLES A. WASHBURN. 
His excellency James Watson Webb, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister FlenipatenHary, Bio de Janeiro. 



Legation of the United States, 

Petropolis, June 10, ISW. 

Sir : I have the honor to inclose a copy of a communication addressed by me to Mr. 
Washburn, in answer to his letter, of which he forwarded a copy to the department by 
the last steamer. 

Mr. Washburn charges that I wrote my letter to him in defense of Admiral Godon. 
This is not only a gratutious, but a most unjust accusation. WhUe I have taken no part 
in the controversy between Admiral Godon and Mr. Washburn, and have not permitted 
myself to express an opinion to either of them in approval or disapproval of their pro- 
ceedings, I have a very clear conviction, that if the admiral had been so disposed, he 
could have sent Mr. Washburn to his post of duty shortly after his arrival in the river, 
without any interference on the part of the allies. But it appears that the admiral 
made it a matter of pride to ignore the rights and privileges of ministers and consuls, 
and has quarreled with nearly all of them except myself; that is to say, with Ministers 
Kirk, Washburn, and Asboth, and with Consul Munroe, and one or two others ; and I 
am sorry to add, that he has no friends among the officers of the squadron. With me, 
he has never had one word of difference, but it is impossible to shut my eyes to the fact 
that the difficulties which have taken place and now exist on this coast, between the 
admiral and the officers of the Department of State, and which are widely known, and 
discreditable to our country, are mainly attributable to the admiral's meddling with 
what does not concern him. His own statement to me in regard to his difference with 
Mr. Asboth is an illustration of his mistaken conception of his rights and duties. In 
reply to my question, why he did not permit General Asboth to go up the river in the 
United States vessel which took up letters and dispatches to Mr. Washburn, his answer 
was, that Mr. Asboth had no right to leave his legation without the assent of the State 
Department. I said that was true ; but the minister was the only person to judge of 
his responsibility in so doing. He replied, "No, it was my right to demand of bim 
whether he had authority from the State Department to leave ; and because ho did not 
produce such authority, I would not permit lum to go up in the steamer to have an inter- 
view with Washburn, which was quite unnecessary." 

I told the admiral that he entirely misapprehended his relations with Mr. Asboth, and 
that when ho assumed the right to question the propriety of the minister's conduct, his, 
Mr. Asboth's reply, should have been, that he was meddling with what did not concern 
him, and that he, the minister, should have insisted upon his right to pass up the river 
in the national vessel, then about to go up with dispatches ; the propriety of his doing 
80, and of liis absenting himself from his legation, being questions between him and the 
Department of State, with which the admiral could not interfere. 

Then again, in the admiral's quarrel with Consul Munroe and his contemptuous treat- 
ment of him, he is altogether in the wrong ; and in my judgment, without any excuse 
whatever. Mr. Munroe is a model of a Christian gentleman; intelligent, courteous, 
kind-hearted, hospitable, and patriotic ; in truth, the most accomplished consul I have 
ever known, and one who has never given offense to any man in Brazil. Nobody but 
the admiral lias ever found fault with him ; and the fact that he quarreled with him 
immediately on his arrival, goes far to prove to me that the admiral's difficulties are the 
consequences of his infirmities of temper, and an arrogance, offensive alike to all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. WATSON WEBB. 
Hon. William H. Sewabd, 

Secretary of State. 
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Testimony of Porter C. Bliss. 

Washington, D. C, ApHl 22, 1889. 
Porter C. Bliss sworn »ud examined. 

ByMr. Obth: 

Question. State your age and place of nativity. — Ans^ver. I am 30 years' of age and 
was bom in the county of Erie, New York State. 

Q. Are you still an American citizen? — ^A. I am. 

Q. You have never in any way forfeited yonr right of citizenship? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you ever been in South America? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what time and under what circumstances did you go there? — A. I went to 
South America as private secretary of General James Watson Webb, minister to Brazil. 
I left the United States in the month of July, ISril, and went by way of England; I 
embarked ,from Southampton on the 9th of September, and arrived at Eio the 4th of 
October, 1861. At the same time Mr. • Washburn was a fellow-passenger upon his voy- 
age to Paraguay. I remained in Brazil nearly a year and a hal^ until the last month of 
the year 1862. The^date of my arrival at Buenos Ayres was the 31st of December, 1862. 
I proceeded from Eio to Buenos Ayres, along with General Webb, on board the United 
States corvette Jamestown, Captain Price, fiien bound to China, with the intention of 
traveling in the Argentine Eepublio, and collecting information which might be use- 
ful in a literary point of view, more especially with the object of visiting the Indian 
tribes in that country and collecting information m regard to them. 

Q. Did you visit Paraguay? — A. I have been' in Paraguay twice; the first time I 
reached there on the Ist of March, 1863, being then in the employ of the Argentine 
government as special commissioner, to visit the Indian tribes of the Argentine Eepub- 
Bc. I obtained that employment through the influence of Edward A. Hopkins, formerly 
United States consul at Asuncion, and also, as I have since been given to understand, 
through the influence of General Webb. 

Q. Have you ever paid any attention to the history and manners and customs of the 
Indian tribes? — ^A. Yes; I have been a good many months among the Indians of the 
Argentine EepubUc, and also to a certain extent among those in the republic of Paraguay. 
I did not spend any time among them prior to my appointment. I was appointed on 
the strength of having passed much of my life among the Indians in this country, and 
of having been employed in the Indian department here in Washington, being familiar 
with the manner in which our Indian bureau is conducted. Immediately upon arriv- 
ing in Buenos Ayres, I made application to the officer — called there the minister of the 
interior — corresponding to our Secretary of the Interior, who soon manifested great 
interest in the matter. As. I understand, he had an interview with General Webb 
upon the subject, and also derived much information fi;om Mr. Edward A. Hopkins. It 
was through these means that I was appointed in about a month from the time of my 
arrival at Buenos Ayres to accompany an expedition up the river Vermejo, which rises 
in Bolivia. We proceeded up to the head of navigation of that river in Bolivia, and 
in the course of that voyage I made my first visit to Paraguay, having been obliged to 
go to Asuncion for repairs to the engine of our steamer. I remained in Paraguay forty 
days on that visit, most of the time at the residence of Mr. Washburn as an old acquaint- 
ance. I first became acquainted with him shortly after the 9th of September, 1861, he 
being_a passenger on the steamer Tyneonhis wa^ to Paraguay. I have been acquainted 
witnnim ever since. We exchanged letters while I was in Brazil and he in Paraguay. 

Q. You wiU now proceed, in narrative form, to state what d.uties you performed 
under this appointment by the Argentine government. — A. I received no special 
Jistructions from the Argentine government, as my appointment was of my own initia- 
cion. I was left to adopt such a plan as I desired, and accompanied this expedition for 
the purpose of obtaining information concerning the character, languages, wants, man- 
ners, customs, habits and mode of life of the Indians in the country through which the 
expedition would pass. I desired to learn their disposition towards the white popula- 
tion, and whether anything could be done towards civilizing them and settling them 
in colonies with a view to the ultimate settlement of this region by the Argentine gov- 
ernment. I desired more especially, for my own behoof, to investigate the language 
of the different tribes with a view of classifying them, and ascertaining their relations 
and divisions into tribes and nations. The Argentine government allowed me to take 
my own course and manner in carrying out this purpose. In the exercise of the dis- 
cretionary power vested in me, I visited the Indians inhabituig the principal points on 
the banks of the Vermejo river, including more than thirty different bands, and collect- 
ing much valuable information. I made a report to the minister of the interior on my 
return, which was published in Spanish by the government, and lias since been trans- 
lated into various languages, and published in English and in French both in South 
America and in Europe. 

Q. WTiat compensation did you receive for your services on this occasion? — A. I 
received 6,000 paper dollars of the Argentine government; the paper dollar of that 
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republic has recently been fixed at four cents in value; at that time it was worth a 
little less. 

Q. Could you have had more if you had desired? — ^A. I had not made any definite 
contract. My expenses on board the steamer were defrayedj it being an Argentine 
steamer. My connection with the Argentine government continued for eight months. 
My next step was to engage in some miscellaneous emplpyments of no importance, con 
tinning two or three months. About the beginning of the next year, 1834, 1 engaged 
in editmg a historical magazine at Buenos Ayres, entitled The River Plate Magazine; 
it had two editors, of whom I was one ; it was a review, consisting of 64 pages, monthly, 
principally devoted to the history and geography of the Argentine Republic. I con- 
tinued to edit that magazine until the end of the year 1864. The reason for my remain- 
ing in Buenos Ayres during that time was that most of my effects had remained on 
board the steamer in which I had made the expedition to Bolivia. The steamer was 
grounded at the head of navigation, and could not get down until the next freshet, 
remaining there a good many months ; otherwise I should have immediately returned 
to the United States. But being obliged to wait so long I engaged in editing this mag- 
azine, which continued to the end of the ^ear 1864. Shortly before this time I had 
received my effects from the steamer, and then proposed returning to the United 
States. I had collected information which I considered of a good deal of value concern- 
ing the Argentine and Oriental, or Uruguayan Republics, as wwl as concerning Brazil, and 
I proposed writing a work upon the history of these countries, including, perhaps, the nar- 
ratives of my own personal experience. The republic of Paraguay being the one I knew 
least of, having been there but a few weeks, I desired to spend two or three months 
there before returning to the United States, in order to make further investigation in 
regard to the history and characteristics of the country, and also to visit the Indians 
of that republic, and in that manner to complete the information I needed to enable 
me to prepare the work upon these countries which I had in view. For that purpose 
I embarked for Paraguay the Ist day of January, in the year 1865, with the intention 
of remaining there, at most, not more than three months. I arrived at Asuncion, the 
capital of Paraguay, on the Slst of January, 1865. I had supposed I should find there 
Mr. Washburn, the.Americaji minister. Although my visit had no special connection 
with his being there^ yet he being an old friend, it would have been very pleasant for 
me to have found him there. I found, however, that he had left a week before my 
arrival, passing me on his way down the river while I was at Corrientes. I arrived, 
as I have stated, on the 21st of January, and immediately commenced the investiga- 
tion of the Guarani language, which is the language of the country ; it is an Indian 
tongue, but is spoken bjr the Paraguayans. One special object of my investigation 
was to make a classification of the Indian tribes ot that region, as indicated by the 
languages or dialects spoken by them. My first inquiries, therefore, were directed to 
learning the Guarani language, and also the Paygud dialect, for the purpose of visiting 
the Paraguayan Indians residing in the neighborhood. At this time the republic of 
Paraguay was engaged in war with Brazil. The war had been commenced during 
the previous autumn, and several months before my going there. Paraguay was 
then just on the eve of commencing war also with the Argentine Republic. This was a 
fact of which I had not the slightest suspicion at the time I left Buenos Ayres, and there 
was no reason whatever on thepartof the Argentine Republic for anticipating any such 
war ; it had given no cause of complaint whatever to the Paraguayan government, 
and the commencement of that war was a piratical act on the part of President Lopez. 
Immediately after my arrival in Paiaguay I found I was the object of suspicion on the 
part of the Paraguayan government. That government could not understand how any 
person could come to Paraguay, especiallj^ at such a time, when the atmosphere was 
so thick with war rumors, purely for scientific and ethnological objects ; and a great 
many rumors had consequently been set afloat in regard to the object of my visit. The 
fact that I had been employed by the Argentine government, and had formerly been 
in Brazil as the private secretary of the American minister to that govemment-^a fact 
which I took no pains to conceal, as I had no reason whatever for concealing it — ^gave 
directions to the rumors and suspicions in regard to me. It was very soon known to 
the Paraguayan government that I had been in Brazil as a member of the American 
legation ; that I had been in the employ of the Argentine government, and that I 
was acquainted with many of the prominent politicians as well in BrazU as in the 
Argentme and Uruguayan republics. And it was suspected that I had come to Para- 
guay as a spy, or as a secret agent of one or all of tihese governments. Some said I 
was a Brazilian spy, others that I was an Argentine spy. Whatever they thought, the 
government soon set spies on mi) track to watch all my actions. Wherever I went I 
was followed by several spies, the effect of which was that many persons who, on my 
arrival in the country, had received me with pleasure as a visitor, found it convenient 
not to cultivate my acquaintance farther. My position began to be disagreeable just 
at the time when the Paraguayan dictator, Lopez, suddenly brought together a so- 
called Congress, and declared war upon the Argentine RepubUo, without any just cause 
or pretext, and refused to allow any foreigners to leave the country. This was about 
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the middle of Maroh. I had been there then less than two months when this event 
took place. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Had you been connected at anytime with a political paper while in the Argentine 
Republic ? — A. I had not. The review which I conducted in Buenos Ayres was a purely 
historical and literary enterprise. Beyond an occasional article in a neutral English 
paper, the Standard, I had not written anything relating to the politics of the times, or 
in relation to the war which had then begun between Paraguay and Brazil, except in 
making up a monthly summary of the current events, and in that I had expressed opin- 
ions which were not very flattering to the Brazilian government nor very flattering to 
the Paraguayan government either, but I wrote merely as an impartial spectator. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. Did I understand you to say that you were in the employment of the Paraguayan 
government at any time ? — A. I subsequently was after the course taken by President 
Lopez towards me, of which I have spoken, and which rendered my stay in Paraguay 
very unpleasant. In pursuance of my object of collecting information about that coun- 
try, its present condition, its tribes of Indians, &o., I found it necessary to have 
some intercourse with members of the government. Very shortly after my arrival, I 
made the acquaintance of the minister of foreign relations, a gentleman by the name 
of Jos6 Berges ; I brought no letter of introduction to him nor to any one else, but I 
found it easy to make ms acquaintance. I requested him to afford me what assistance 
on the part of the government he could in pursuance of my object, and contiaued to see 
hun occasionally in an informal manner for some time. This was during the time I was 
under this suspicion and surveillance, a matter which I never brought to his notice, 
because I did not wish to ha*^e anything to say on that subject. When I found that my 
stay in Paraguay was the reason of suspicion on the part of the government, in connec- 
tion with the fact that no American minister was there, and that Lopez was in the habit 
of treating foreigners as he pleased in regard to allowing them to leave the country, it 
became necessary to take some measures for my own protection. Lopez never had 
allowed any obnoxious person to leave the country even before the war. If he had any 
reason or inclination to prevent it, he always found a pretext for whatever he did, but 
his own wiU was the moving cause. In respect to myself, I was convinced that Lopez 
would not allow me to leave the country unless I could conciliate him in some manner, 
and render my presence there less suspicious to him. I was desirous of leaving the 
country as soon as possible, and it became my purpose from that time to do so as soon 
as I could. I had taken previously much pains to become acquainted with the early 
history of both the Paraguayan 'and Argentine republics. During the previous year I 
had written a good deal on the subject. It was supposed then that the war with Brar 
zil would come to an end speedily, the object on the part of Brazil being merely to 
'reduce Paraguay to certain boundaries about which there was a dispute. 

Q. Were there any police regulations in Paraguay in reference to foreigners coming 
and residing there ? — A. I was obliged to report to the chief of police on my arrival there, 
and passports to leave the country had to be obtained from the police office, although 
in fact no passports were given except by the direct order of Lopez, who gave or with- 
held them according to his own pleasure. He had previoilsly been in the habit of send- 
ing people arbitrarily out of the country without any cause, or of detaining them there 
against their will in an equally arbitrary manner. There was a treaty in existence 
between Paraguay and the United States, by which all American citizens ware guar- 
anteed the right of leaving the country at any time ; but,, as I have said, no American 
minister was there, and no consul present for my protection, and Lopez not being in the 
habit of obeying the stipulations of treaties except so far as he chose to do so, there 
was no prospect whatever, so long as he regarded me with suspicion, that he would 
allow me to leave. 

I commenced saying that at that time it was supposed that the war then in existence 
between Paraguay and Brazil would speedily come to a termination, as the principal 
question at issue to be determined was that of the boundary between the two countries. 
It was a question in dispute when these countries were colonies of the Portuguese and 
Spanish governments; was in dispute when those governments relinquished their claim 
to these countries, and had never been settled since. I was very familiar with the 
disputes on this subject that had occurred between the Spanish and Portijguese govern- 
ments, a hundred years or more previous, and I thought I would write a little pamphlet 
which would occupy a month or two, during which time I might prosecute other inquiries 
which were to me of more importance. I thought this occupation, without connecting 
me directly with the government in any way, would make me of some use to Lopez, and 
would serve to set me right in my relations with him. I engaged then with the minister 
of foreign affairs of Paraguay to write a pamphlet upon the boundaries between Paraguay 
and Brazil, under the supposition that it would probably have a good effect when the 
war was over and the settlement came to be made. I therefore immediately set to work 
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to •write that pamphlet, and was engaged upon it whsn I was surprised by the sudden 
declaration of war upon the Argentine government, followed by an embargo put upon 
all foreigners. This did not relate to me particularly, but'to all foreigners then residing 
in Paraguay, prohibiting them from leaving that country. From the middle of March 
onward nobody was allowed to leave the country, and the same continued to be the 
case during the entire war; although foreigners might have availed themselves of the 
route through Bolivia which was still left open ; the order of President Lopez, however, 
was that no foreign subject should leave the country. 

In the month of May, finding that I would have to remain in the country for the 
present, and my stock of funds being exhausted, the enterprise which I had first proposed 
to the government having become onii of no particular consequence, the usefulness ot 
which would have to be postponed for an indefinite period of time, I saw Marshal Lopez 
(he tjjen having received the title of marshal in addition to that of president of the 
republic) and stated that as I had no funds, and no other means of support in Paraguay, 
I had desired to leave before that time, but finding myself unable to do so, I proposed 
to write the history of the republic of Paraguay, commencing with the beginning of the 
settlement of that country, and continuing down to a period not definitely fixed upon, 
but within the present century. President Lopez approved of that position and accepted 
it verbally, but no formal contract was e'\er made out and signed ; it was agreed verbally 
that I was to receive six gold ounces per month, that is to say $96 in gold, during the 
time I was engaged upon this literary work. In addition to this, I was to receive a 
farther and larger compensation when the work should be completed, and another 
allowance for the purpose of publishing the work simultaneously in French and EngUsh 
in Europe. That is to say, I was to receive $96 in gold monthly, /or my support, not to 
be considered in the nature of compensation, and I was to receive a larger allowance at 
the completion of the work, which depended on the satisfaction which the results of my 
labor might give. There was no stipulated sum mentioned, but it was understood that 
it would amount to several thousand dollars, not including the further allowance which 
I have mentioned to defray the expense of translating and printing the work in French 
and English. This was in the month of May, 1865. My residence from first to last while 
in Paraguay was at Asuncion. 

Q. State what progress you made with the work, and what facilities were afforded 
you by the goviernment. — A. I made my proposition to the government, expecting to 
find material to a certain extent for my work among their archives. I had already in 
my possession a good many materials. I had already consulted several authorities on 
the subject and was pretty well prepared to begin the works, having written somewhat 
upon the subject of the early history of Paraguay for the magazine I had edited before 
my visit to Paraguay. I expected the minister of foreign affairs would afford me the 
means of consultm^ different works I might need, and I therefore applied to be allowed 
to consult the archives of the government, where there would be found a great many 
manuscripts useful for my purposes. The minister of foreign affairs gave a conditional 
assent to my request, and I was allowed to consult a few documents under the eye of 
the person who was their keeper, and who allowed me to do it with a great deal of 
jealousy. I was permitted to have access to but very few documents in the public 
archives, and these not of the character I desired to examine. In point of fact the docu- 
ments I was allowed to see in the archives were of very little use to me, and though I 
made repeated efforts to obtain a free range through the archives for this purpose it 
was never conceded to me. There was always a manifest distrust on the part of Lopez, 
whose system of espionage was habitual, not only in regard to foreigners, but applied 
even to oflioers of his own government; in fact every officer was supposed to be a spy 
upon every other. 

By Mr. SwAUir : * 

Q. How long had this embargo been in operation before you made your arrange- 
ments to write the work you have mentioned f — ^A. The embargo upon foreigners went 
into operation the middle of March, and I made my arrangements with President Lopez 
for writing this work in the early days of the mouth of May. I continued upon that 
work, I can scarcely say for how long ; my contract, which was a verbal one, was never 
carried into effect on the part of the government. I never received a single month's 
pay as stipulated in the contract. When I had commenced my work and made some 
progress in it, I visited the minister and told him I wished to draw some pay, as more 
than a month had elapsed since the arrangement made with Lopez went into operation ; 
I requested liim to make out an. order f:or the amount due me. He represented himself 
as too busy at that time to attend to it ; he wanted to look further into the matter, but 
said he would give me an 'order for my immediate expenses without reference to the 
contract ; he did give me an order for that purpose, 1 think, in the month of Jime. 
The amount I received, as nearly as I recollect, on that occasion was $300 in Para 
guayan currency. The value of the Paraguayan dollar fluctuated during the war; at 
that time it was depreciated about one-half from the value of gold, as I remember. 

Q. Did they examine your manuscripts during the progress of your work? — A. They 
did ; every month I submitted the manuscripts as far as I had progressed. 
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Q. Did Lopez treat you at this time -with apparent kindness ?— A. The minister of 
foreign affairs, to whom I have referred, was the person with whom I communicated 
tho most of the time. I never had more than two or three interviews with Lopez. 
Very shortly after my last interview with him he left his capital and put himself in 
campaign, as the expression was ; that is to say, ho took command of his army person- 
ally. On the 8th of June he left his capital to take command of the Paraguayan armies 
against the three allied powers ; the alliance having been made on the 1st day of May. 
Since that time I have never seen Lopez ; my intercourse with him was caixied on 
entirely through his minister of foreign affairs. 

I ought to have said previously that that embargo put upon foreigners against leav- 
ing tho country applied, nominally, only to routes through the countries then at war 
with Paraguay, and I conceived a desire to leave the country through Bolivia. By 
virtue of treaty stipulations with the United States it was guaranteed that American 
citizens should always have the right to leave tlie country, making no excptonin 
case of war ; and as there was a route open through Bolivia I wished to leave that 
way. This was after the time I had commenced writing the pamphlet ; I was still 
enduring the annoyance of the system of espionage under which I had been suffering 
for some time. But I had come to receive more consideration on the part of the gov- 
ernment and supposed myself to be on better terms with it. This was before making 
my terms with President Lopez about writing the history of the republic. I then 
made application through the minister of foreign affairs to leave the country by way of 
Bolivia, promising, in case I was allowed to do so, that I would, when in Bolivia, use 
my iniiuenoe by writing some articles for the papers of that country in favor of the 
cause of Paraguay or against Brazil. At that time I made no statement in respect to 
the other two powers. I considered the war at that time solely as regarded Brazil, and 
my opinion then was, that in so far as the question of limits was concerned, the Parar 
guayan government was in the right. I considered that Brazil had always been in the 
habit of grasping unjustly at the boundaries or limits of the republics around her, not 
only in respect to Paraguay, but in respect to all the other countries on which she 
bordered — the Argentine Kepublio, Uruguay, Bolivia, Peru, Equador, Columbia, Vene- 
zuela, and the thieo provinces of English, French, and Dutch Guiana. Except in cer- 
tain cases in which those boundaries have been very recently settled, there is no man 
living who can tell to-day what are the limits of Brazil with any of the surrounding 
countries ; I mean to say, tmless some definite treaties have been negotiated since the 
time I went to Paraguay, of which I am not cognizant. Brazil has always played the 
part of dog in the manger; has always exercised a grasping spirit in respect to these 
countries ; and I considered, so far as the question of limits was concerned, Paraguay- 
was in the right ; and that Bolivia being Irom time to time in difficulty with Brazu 
upon the same question of limits, might be expected to sympathize with Paraguay in 
this struggle so far as that question extended. I cared nothiog about the issues 
between Paraguay and other nations beyond my desire of getting away ; but I made the 
proposition to Lopez in good faith, and would have carried it out in good faith, if he 
had agreed to the proposition I made; that is, I would have endeavored to exert an. 
influence while in Bolivia, througu the press and otherwise, upon public opinion there 
as against Brazil in respect to her grasping disposition towards the surrounding coun- 
tries. This proposition was favorably received by the minister of foreign affairs, and 
he reported upon it favorably to Lopez, but it did not receive the assent of Lopez. I 
saw Lopez in person after this, but knowing it to be useless to attempt to get out of 
the country, I proposed to occupy myself during my involuntary stay in writing the 
ancient history of Paraguay^ as before stated. 

Q. How long did you contmue engaged upon that history ? — A. I cannot exactly state;, 
for the reason that my contract was not complied with on the part of Lopez. I never 
received a single monthly payment, although I repeatedly requested to have my verbal 
contract complied with; but I was always met by some excuse or delay; in point of 
fact the minister of foreign affairs kept the matter in his own hands by telling me he 
would furnish me with the money I needed as fast as I required, and for about a year I 
did receive the money I actually needed for my own personal expenses. I think I 
received four payments in aU, amounting to a thousand dollars in the currency of tho 
country; the value of the paper dollar constantly varying, and continually becoming 
more depreciated, so that the average value of the money 1 received was considerably 
less than half its nominal value in gold. I therefore reply specifically to your question 
that I supposed myself to be in the employ of Lopez for a little more than a year; but 
at last Lopez, apparently dissatisfied with my progress in the work, and perhaps not 
liking the cautious way in which I spoke of other nations, he being eager that I should 
bring my history down to more modern times, and especially eager that I should write 
something which would be of use to him in the war, which I was as equally desirous 
to avoid. I was at last met with a refusal to supply me with any more money. This 
occurred near the middle of 1866, as near as I can remember. (Mr. Washburn arrived 
in the coimtry the 2d of November, 1866.) And when finally I was met with a refusal 
to give me any more money, I considered myself as disengaged and ceased to write any 

9pi 
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farther. I had then brought my history down to about the year 1810, and during all 
this time I had continued to be more or less an object of suspicion. The reason of Siat, 
I suppose, was that I had not met his anticipations in the history I had written. 

I should have stated that different instalments of my history were sent regularly to 
Lopez's headquarters and examined by him. The official Paraguayan style of writing 
there, has always been a most fidsome style of adulation of the powers that be. During 
the war there has not been a single article allowed to appear in the official papers wMm 
did not have some reference to the war, and did not contain extravagant praise of 
Lopez. I wished to write this history in a manner that should meet the approbation 
of my own conscience; I wished to write it dispassionately, and to keep as free from 
the appearance of being a partisan as possible; I wished to write something which I 
might publish in Europe without being ashamed of. I suppose Lopez was disappointed 
in mjr not making more frequent reference to him, and in my not paying more adulation 
to hun ; at all events I was at last met with a refusal to give me any more money. 
From that time I sank into extreme poverty; sometimes I really did not know how to 
obtain my daily food, and I was obliged to seek loans of money from persons who had 
become my personal friends there. I lived in a most miserable style, and had become 
reduced to the lowest condition of poverty some time before Mr. Washburn arrived. I 
might have obtained large sums of money from Lopez if I had chosen to accept the 

Sart of a flatterer, or if 1 had chosen to place myself in liis service absolutely, and to 
o what he mi^ht desire me to do in respect to the war; but I did not choose to be so. 
There was notmng in my manuscript which ought to have given Lopez any offiense; it 
was a fair and impartial account of the settlement of that country in the earaly part of 
its history, and was never brought down later than 1810— that is, later than a period of 
nearly 60 years ago. 

Q. Did Lopez retain your manoscriptf — A. No; it was returned to me. Not being 
used by Lopez, Ma minister of foreign affairs returned it to me with some suggestions 
as to changes in the early portions of it; the latter portions submitted to him were 
returned to me without remark. They remained in my possessioij, as they ought to 
have done, I having never been paid for my labor in writing at all; and I considered 
myself released from all obligations to the Paraguayan government in connection with 
the matter. When Mr. Washburn left Paraguay as I had previously confided the manu- 
script to his care, he took it with him, and it is now in this country in his custody. 

By Mr. Obth : 

Q. After Mr. Washburn arrived, what relations came to exist between you and 
him f — ^A. I met Mr. Washburn as an old friend. I bad been cut off for many months 
from a knowledge of all events outside of Paraguay. From the time of the blockade of 
-that country, about the middle of March, 1865, 1 had received scarcely any information 
either from the United States or from any other part of the world outside of Paraguay. 
I did not hear of the assassination of President Lincoln until, I think, the month of 
September, 1865, and I then heard of his assaeeination at the same time that I received 
the news of the final collapse of the confederacy, and of various measures of reconstn»- 
tion, covering two or three months of the administration of the new Resident. The 
arrival of Mr. Washburn had been eagerly anticipated, not only by myself but by a 
great many foreigners there, who then anticipated a close of the Paraguayan war at 
almost any time. They were under the same delusion that the people of ibaa country 
were under in respect to the late civil war. Believing all the time it would close within 
a few months, the foreigners in Paraguay looked upon Mr. Washburn as the coming mm, 
and believed that when the war should termiuate he would be able to afford them the 
protection of which they expected to stand in very great need. Great apprehension 
was felt by the residents of Asuncion, both native and foreign, that the alUedarmieB on 
the fall of the capital of Paraguay would sack and piUage the city and country ; and 
the arrival of Mr. Washburn as the only foreign minister there, was believed to be of 
the greatest importance in that event, supposing he might exert his authority and 
influence for the protection of persons and property from the general pillage which was 
expected by the allied forces. His airival certainly occasioned me great joy. I met 
him as soon as he anjived, and was in the habit of meeting him two or three timeaa day 
for a long time, even before an arrangement which I subsequently made with hiin to 
collect information to be used by him in the prepairatiou of a work on Paicaguay. 
By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Were you then a member of his famUy ?— A. I was not ; I resided in my own 
house. I did not reside under the same roof with him until more than a year after his 
return there. As I have stated, shortly after Mr. Washburn's arrival, I was engs^ged by 
mm to collect information to be used by him in his work on Paraguay. I continued in 
that employment for a number of months. It wafi for a work which has not yet been 
published, and which partakes in its character both of history, of impressions of tbo 
country, and other features of a miscellaneous character. My own quota of the mate- 
nal contributed to it was chiefly historical in its character. I also placed at his ser- 
vice, to be used in the way of consultation, the matter I had been writing fojr ifche Para- 
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guayan govenimeiit. They having ■broken their contract with me, and I being no 
longer in their service, as I have said, I deemed the material collected to be properly 
my own, and I loaned it to Mr. WashDum to be consulted by him in -writing some his- 
torical chapter for his own work. The manuscript written by him was in the Spanish 
language. 

Q. Was it known by the minister of foreign affairs there that you were engaged in 
this work in common with Mr. Washbnm ?— A. It was known extra-ofaciaUy. I never 
stated it to him as a matter of duty on my part, because I considered my relations with 
the government as having ceased. My private relations to the minister of foreign 
affairs continued to be tolerably satisfactory, and I would sometimes see him, generafly 
on public occasions. I made no secret of & circumstance that I was collecting facte 
for Mr. Washburn, but I did not consider myself bound to make any ofacial report on 
the subject. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. The relations between yourself and Mr. Washburn were perfectly agreeable ? — ^A. 
Generally speaking, they were. Mr. Washburn at that time enjoyed great favor with 
the government of Lopez. I was, in connection with this matter, under the necessity 
of consulting a great many of the old residents of Paraguay. I especially consulted 
them respecting the history of the dictator. Dr. Franoia. They amounted to 30 or 40 
of the oldest and most intelligent persons whom I could find, and I obtained much 
information from them for Mr. Washburn, and also for myself, as I still cherished an 
expectation of being able to make some use of this material at another period. My 
business in this connection was of course perfectly well known to the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment, because that government makes itself acquainted with everything that is 
going on by means of its system of espionage. 

Mr. Washburn apparently enjoyed the favor of the Paraguayan government for more 
than a year after his arrival in that country. So far as I can understand ftom his 
expressions, then and since, I should judge that Mr. Washburn sympathized in a meas- 
ure with the Paraguayan people in their struggle. He never sympathized with Lopez, 
personally, because he always knew his character, bat he did sympathize to a certain 
extent with the people of Paraguay. 

It is somewhat irrelevant to this investigation, but I nevertheless think it well for 
me to state another fact showing Mr. Waehbum's friendly relations with the Para- 
guayan government. Without even the previous knowledge of our government, 
although in conformity with its spirit, he tendered his mediation in the straggle going 
on, which mediation was accepted by Lopez in the month of March, 1867. In that 
month Mr. Washburn had an interview with Lopez at his headquarters. Afterwards 
he passed through the Paraguayan lines for the purpose of an interview with the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces. Mr. Washburn spent, I think, two days in the 
camp of the allies as a guest of their commander-in-chief, who was then the Marquis 
of Caxias, a Brazilian nobleman. Mr. Washburn's offer of mediation was upon the 
basis of the reciprocal independence of the countries, including the retention of Lopez 
himself as the head of the government of Paraguay. The offer was reamed by the 
allies, upon the ground that they had bound themselves by treaty never to maJie any 
terms with Lopez, and never to desist from war until they had overthrown him. After 
receiving this reply ftom the Marquis of Caxias, Mr. Washburn wrote him a somewhat 
indignant letter, which has been published, in which he took the ground that, what- 
ever might be the facts of the case as regarded the conduct of Marshal Lopez in the 
beginning of the war, the allies ought to be willing to treat with him as the head of 
an independent government, and ttiat their expressed determination to desist from 
war only on the overthrow of that government ought not to be satisfactory to neutral 
governments. This letter of Mr. Washburn was considered by Lopez as being a masterly 
production and very satisfactory to himself. He said that Mr. Washburn in that letter 
had rendered him a very essential service, by protesting in behalf of neutral governments 
against the positions assumed by the allies. After two days' conference within the allied 
lines, as I have stated, Mr. Washburn returned, saw Lopez again and gave an accoimt 
of the unsatisfactory result of his interview. Lopez expressed himsplf grateful for the 
spirit he had shown, and the efforts he had made in favor of the independence of PaJra- 

Eciay, and Mr. Washburn returned to Asuncion, enjoying apparently the high favor of 
opez. I mention this because one of the charges against Mr. Washburn, in connection 
with the supposed conspiracy which was trumped up, and which caused the death of 
80 many victims, was that under the shelter of his position as an American minister he 
had ingratiated himself with the commander-in-chief of the allied forces, and had there 
been concerned in maneuvers directed against the Paraguayan government. This was 
in March, 1867. 

• Affairs continued during the entire year of 1867 apparently without any change in 
the friendly relations between Mr. Waflhburn and the Paraguayan government. The first 
serious cause of disagreement between them was as late as the month of February, 
1868. In that month the iron-clad fleet (rf the allies succeeded in forcing its way p^iSt 
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the principal fortress of the Paraguayans called HumaytS, and two of their iron-clads, 
meeting with no farther opposition, ascended the river as far as Asuncion, the capital 
of the repuhlic. On the approach of these iron-clads, the vice-president of the repubhc, 
Don Francisco Sanchez, who was at the head of a sort of phantom government at 
Asuncion, being cut off from communication with Marshal Lopez, took the responsi- 
bility upon himself, (probably in conformity with previous instructions from Lopez, m 
the possible contingency which had now occurred,) to order the entire evacuation of 
Afiunciou by aU its inhabitants ; declaring at the same time the town a military post, 
to be garrisoned by the few hundred Paraguayan soldiers whom he had at his disposal. 
Forty-eight hours was given for the evacuation ; and aU the residents, both native and 
foreign, m that time evacuated the city, going, ia accordance with orders given, to cer- 
tain towns in the interior. , . , ,. ■ , 

Q. What was the population of Asuncion ?— A. The population has been variously 
stated by different authorities. By some it has been stated as high as 40,000 ; in my 
opinion the city never contained more than 20,000. I should state that I believe the 
passports, directing parties to go to particular towns named in the interior, applied only 
to foreigners, of whom there were several hundred then in Asuncion. Natives were 
allowed a larger liberty, and permitted to choose the place of their new residence, but 
no facilities were furnished them to move their effects. A great majority of them had 
no beasts of burden or conveyances, and were obliged— including many people of rank- 
to make the transit of 20 or 40 miles with their families and little ones on foot. Up to 
this time I had never had any nominal connection with the legation, although being 
in daily intercourse with Mr. Washburn and in his employ for the purpose of coUect- 
ing the information I have stated and otherwise, as was perfectly well known. I had 
occasionally known of his correspondence with the government of Paraguay, and had 
frequently assisted him in the translation of official documents. I had known the con- 
tents of some of his dispatches written to the Secretary of State in Washington, and 
was living with him on terms of great familiarity. I was pretty well posted in all he 
did in discharging the duties of his position. At this time, however, as it was supposed 
by us all that the arrival of the two Brazilian iron-clads would be speedily followed by 
aU the other vessels of the allied squadron, and by the allied army, none of us having 
any impression that the war would be continued for more than a few days longer, and 
as there certainly was good reason for supposing the war would then close, Mr. Wash- 
bum took upon himself to render a very essential service to the Paraguayans, as well 
as others, by protecting the property of prominent famUies from sack and pillage by the 
allies. I know that it was liis hope that he might render available the protection which 
his position afforded, not only in behalf of his friends, but also in behalf of prominent 
natives and foreigners who were there, by allowing them refuge under his flag. He 
resided in a building which covered an entire square, and in which there was room 
enough to give protection to hundreds of people. Mr. Washburn was actuated by the 
best intentions in that respect, and had always looked forward to the probability of his 
being able to render important services under such circumstances. It was probable, 
then, that he would have a great deal of correspondence on his hands, not merely with 
the Paragufeyan government then in existence, but with another de facto government 
that might be set up, and also with the commander-in-chief of the allied armies. In 
these labors I could be of great service to him, because I was familiar with Spanish and 
Portuguese, as also with the Guarani language of the Paraguayans. It was probable 
that my being with him would be of great importance to him under the circumstances 
anticipated. He invited me therefore to become a member of his legation, as I had been 
in fact for a long time connected with it. I was appointed translator to the legation, and 
as such I was not subject to the requisition of the police department to go to its head- 
quarters and receive a passport to some interior town. Mr. Washburn himself declined 
to obey that order, which was communicated to him, not technically in the foi-m of an 
order, but in a way which showed the government expected he would retire with every- 
body to the interior. He informed the government that he considered himself as 
accredited to the capital of the republic, and that he should not retfre to the interior. 

Q. Was that order complied with generally by the citizens ? — A. It was enforced 
unsparingly, and was complied with by all the citizens, and also by the foreign consuls 
there. They first consulted Mr. Washburn as to whether or not they should obey it ; 
Mr. Washburn gave them his advice to remaiu and stand up for their rights ; but a 
majority of them seemed to think it would be best to leave, although Mr. Washburn 
stated to them that he would not leave Asuncion himself. He was the only diplomatic 
representative there, and with his legation and those under his protection were the only 
persons who remained in Asuncion, except the soldiers who formed the garrison, the town 
having been declared a military post. Besides myself, Mr. Washburn also invited 
another American citizen, by the name of James Manlove, to become a member of his 
legation, and we both of us expected that in the multiplicity of persons who had 
deposited their valuables there fer his protection — at least 100 in number — ^we should 
be of great use in the business he had to transact. Many persons of wealth brought 
theii' valuables and deposited them with Mr. Washburn for safe-keeping, without rcquir- 
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ing or receiving any receipt from him. They had snoh confidence in his integrity that 
they brought their money and jewelry, and intrusted them to his good' faith. He 
■ expressly stated to them that he could not give receipts, that he would endeavor to 
restore to each his property, but that he could make no conditions connected with the 
deposit. He did not, as was subsequently asserted, demand a percentage for their safe- 
keeping, but on the contrary said he would make no conditions at ail. He said to 
them : "Whatever property you leave with mo will receive the fiill protection of my 
flag, as far as I can give it, and will be returned to you when possible under better 
auspices." In order to take cognizance of this large amount of property, it was 
very expedient and proper that an additional force should be attached to the legation, 
especially in view of the contingencies that might arise. The same day that Mr. Man- 
love and myself received our appointments, Mr. "Washburn sent to the minister of for- 
eign affairs a list of the members of his legation for his information. From this list, by 
inadvertence, the name of Mr. Masterman was omitted. Mr. Masterman had been a 
member of his fiamily for nearly six months, or since some time in October previous, 
after he was liberated firom prison at the request of Mr. Washburn. The next day after- 
ward, Mr. Washburn sent a supplemental list which included Mr. Masterman. 

Q. The minister of foreign affairs had not retired from the city? — ^A. He did retire; 
this, however, occurred during the 48 hours given for persons to leave. At thp end of 
that 48 hours both the Vice-President and the minister of foreign affairs retired. 

Q. Did they remove the public archives ? — A. Thoy did remove them to Luque, a point 
about 10 miles east of Asuncion, on the line of railroad — ^the only railroad in Paraguay. 
At the time of the evacuation of Asuncion, several of the English residents, fonperly in 
the employ of the government, solicited permission to occupy some of the buUdings 
belonging to the American legation, for the purpose of living there until the storm should 
be over, as it was expected the wax would be finished in a few days. They had been in 
the service of the Paraguayan government as engineers, mechanics, &c., but their- 
contracts had expired. There were 20 or 25 of them, including women and children. 
There were also two Uruguayan gentlemen, one of whom, Don Francisco Eodriguez 
Larreta, had come to the country as charg6 d'affaires, and the other. Dr. Carreraa, had 
formerly been minister from the republic of Uruguay to Paraguay, and had been prime 
minister in his own country. 

By Mr. Washbxjkn : 

Q. In what capacity did Blr. Eodriguez come to Paraguay? — ^A. He was a Uruguayan 
gentleman who came to Paraguay in the month of May, 1864, as secretary of the 
fegation of what is called the Oriental republic of Uruguay, of which Montevideo 
is the capital. When the war commenced, the minister who was over him left the 
country, and he remained as charge d'affaires. He continued there until his execution, 
which took place in August last ; he having been executed by order of Lopez. The 
other gentleman. Dr. Carreras, was a Uruguayan statesman of very large experience in 
public life, having been three times a cabinet minister in that country, and on the last 
occasion having been virtually the head of the government. He had also, before the 
war, been the minister of Uruguay in Paraguay, and had been a decided friend of Lopez 
before the war, sympathizing very heartily with him in his enterprise as against the 
Brazilians. This Dr. Carreras, having opposed the Brazilians, and the government to 
which he belonged having been overthrown by them in February, 1865, was obliged to 
leave Montevideo with a few of his friends. They succeeded in crossing the lines of the 
allies into Paraguay, where he offered his services to Lopez. His advice would have 
been of great importance to Lopez, who received him apparently upon friendly terms, 
but did not assign him to any situation. He gave bim no pecuniary assistance, but 
recommended him to go to the capital and live there, which he did, in a very quiet 
secluded way, taking no part in public affairs and making no public manifestations. 
This continued until the time of the evacuation, as I have stated. 

Q. Did he state to Lopez what valuable service he could perform for him? — ^A. He 
did; he on more than one occasion proposed to the government of President Lopez tp 
go to Bolivia, and from there to the other republics. Chili and Peru, with a special mis- 
sion from Lopez, to stir up public opinion in these republics in favor of Paraguay and 
against Brazil. His influence could have been exerted most potently in this direotion, 
and he would have desired nothing better than to exert it against Brazil, in whatever 
part of the world he could. However, a short time before the circumstances to which 
I am referring, an uncle of his had died in Bolivia, leaving him a large property ther . 
in mines, amounting to $150,000, which gave him an additional reason, as soon as he 
heard of it, for desiring to go to that country. 

ByMr. Orth: 

Q. Whsd, became of Carreras?— A. He was shot on the 27th of September last, 
by order of Lopez, for the alleged crime of conspiracy, as having been an accom- 
plice of Mr. Washburn, Mr. Masterman, myself, and many others. The purpose of this 
conspiracy was charged to be the removal of Marshal Lopez from the government. 

I have previously stated that up to this time there was no reason to suppose that 
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Mr. Washburn was in bad odor with the government of President Lopez, bnt rathei 
the reverse, as Mr. Washburn had certainly given Lopez reason, on more than one occa- 
sion, to thank him for his conduct. Mr. Washburn had exercised his influence repeat- 
edly to obtain the pacification of the conflict going on with the enemies of the reiiublio 
of Paraguay, and had done all that he could to accomplish that object, without exacting 
any stipulations or conditions in respect to his services ; and at the very time this evac- 
uation was going on, he endeavored to render a great service by receiving valuable 
property of residents of Paraguay under his protection. This fact ought to have 
recommended him still further to Lopez; but, probably owing to the circumstance 
that Mr. Washburn declined to leave the city of Asuncion, when it was expected that 
he would leave, and of his taking under his protection these Um^ayan gentlemen, 
from that time onward he seems to have become an object of suspicion. In reply to 
the note of Mr. Washburn sending the supplemental list of the members of his lega- 
tion, including Mr. Masterman, iG. Manlove, and myself, ho received a note from the 
minister of foreign affairs in which, acting probably under previous instructions from 
Lopez, he declared that he would not recognize Mr. Manlove or myself as being attachfe 
to the legation, entitled to have the freedom of the city. In the notes sent by Mr. 
Washburn giving the list of the members of his legation, ho used the word semiee. He 
stated that owing to the extraordinary circumstances he had found it necessary to take 
into the service ot the legation Mr. Bliss, Mr. Manlove, and several other persons named. 
Of course the word service does not necessarily imply domestic service ; the officers of 
a government are in the service of that government ; but the translator of that note 
into Spanish rendered the word service by a Spanish word which implied that we were 
servants; and in reply the minister expresses his surprise that Mr. Manlove and myself 
Should consent to accept the positions of servants, and stated that as he had known 
these gentlemen not to belong to that condition of life, he could not recognize them as 
'servants of the legation, and as the police have orders to aiTcst all persons in the street, 
not especially privileged, we had better not go outside of the legation. Mr. Washbttm 
had not previously stated in what capacity we were taken into the service of the lega- 
tion ; this circumstance, in connection witii Mr. Washburn's refusal to leave the city, 
served, I presume, to prejudice Lopez against him. I have already mentioned that on 
the day on which the evacuation was decreed, a consultation took place between Mr. 
Washburn and the foreign consuls in which Mr. Washburn advised them to remam, 
while they by a majority of voices thought it best to leave. 

By Mr. Washbukn : 
Q. Do you know what reason was given, for instance by the French consul, for 
leaving? — ^A. I have the impression that it was from personal fear of the bombardment 
of the city; I do not remember distinctly. Before the expiration of a complete month 
from the evacuation according to my recollection, Mr. Manlove was arrested in the 
streets in accordance with what the government had previously announced, but, of 
course, in utter violation of his righte as a member of the American legation. The 
authorities had notified us that they"would not regard him as a member of the legation, 
and he was accordingly arrested while in the streets for nothing except the fact of his 
being in the street contrary to general orders. On the mornilig of the 21st of March, 
1868, he left the legation and went over to the house of a frenchman, which was 
of course deserted, as all the houses in the city were ; the keys of the house had been 
left in his possession by the owner, and he went over with the intention of getting 
something from the house ; the contents of the house had been placed at his disposal. 
He was just in the act of entering the house when some policemen passed by and 
questioned him as to what he was doing ; he replied that he had authority from the 
owner to enter the house. They insisted on his going with them and presenting him- 
self to the chief of police ; he declined to go and returned to his house followed by the 
police, who still continued to insist upon nis going. He did not have to pass through 
Mr. Washburn's house to get to his own quMi;ers. Mr. Washburn was not at home 
at the time. I was living at my own house at that time, but shortly after that I came 
over to Mr. Manlove's residence, while the altercation with the police was going on. I 
knew nothing of the circumstances of the case, but informed myself quickly, and as Mr. 
Washburn was not there and the police insisted on Mr. Manlove's going down to their 
headquarters, Mr. Washburn's relations not having been up to this time of a disagree- 
able character, it was supposed the matter oovild be easily explained by going down to 
the office of the chief of police, and I offered to accompany Mr. Manlove there. Mr. 
Manlove consented to go, but said to the policemen, " I will not go with you under arrest ; < 
if you simply request me to go down and make an explanation to the chief of police, I 
will go." They said, " No, we wiU not arrest you." In order to make the matter per- 
fectly clear, we insisted that the policemen should take one street and we another, 
which was done, and we arrived at the police headquarters by different routes about 
the same time. I went in with Mr. Manlove, acting as his interpreter, as he did not 
speak Spanish. I had hardly commenced the explanation before the chief of police very 
rudely sent me outside, where I sat down on a bench. After some time Mr. Manlove 
came out and sat down by me ; the chief of police then stated that I was to return to 
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the legation, but that Mr. Manlove must remain, without giving any further explana- 
tion. Wo separated then, I saying to Mr. Manlove that Mr. Washhurn -svould soon he 
at home, and that whatever little diffloulties there might he, ho, Manlove, would doubt- 
less return before night and everything would be straightened. I had no doubt then 
that the matter would be arranged and that Mr. Manlove would return and sleep at 
home that night, but that was the last time I ever saw him ; he was executed by order 
of Lopez in Augus1> last. 

Q. State whether Mr. Washburn had any difficulty on account of an obnoxious per- 
son being present in Mr. Manlovo's house, whom he (Mr. Washburn) regarded as a spy ? 
—A. There was. The facts of the case, I think, are well known to the committee, 
through the published documents, and I will only say that Mr. Manlove, previous to 
his leaving for the last time, had a misunderstanding with Mr. Washburn, and had 
concluded to leave the legation premises and go to reside in another house. Mr. Man- 
love remained in prison in Asuncion until July 14, 1868, duiing whieh time his meals 
were sent to him in prison every day from the American legation. Mr. Washburn 
engaged in correspondence in his behalf with the minister of foreign aifairs, but imsuo- 
cessfuUy. 

Q. What became of the persons Mr. Washburn employed to take Mr. Manlove's 
meals to him? — ^A. They were successively arrested in the streets while carrying his 
meals, but Mr. Washbiun continued stiU to provide him with the necessaries of life 
until the 14th of July, when Mr. Manlove, along with hundreds of other jiersons, includ- 
ing many prominent persons, natives and foreigners, were taken to the headquarters 
of the army, subjected to the farce of a trial, which consisted principally in starvation 
and torture, upon the charge of conspiracy, and were iinally executed in August and 
succeeding months. Eespeotiog Mr. Manlove, I cannot speak of this from my own 
knowledge, but I know what those pretended trials are, and I have reason to believe 
that none of the persons arrested at this time or subsequently, escaped these horrors. 
I have seen testimony which shows that he, with others, was most cruelly tortured; 
indeed, I do not think there was a single one of the 500 or more political prisoners who 
escaped torture. 

Shortly after this difHculty about Mr. Manlove, we began to hear every day or two 
of the arrest of prominent individuals, who were taken in irons to the headquarters of 
the army. It was a subject of frequent speculation among the circle residing at the 
American legation, numbering about 40 individualsj what could be the reason of these 
summary and arbitrary arrests; many plausible conjectures were made, but not one 
lof us had any idea of the charge of cowspirocj/ until the last phases of the crisis. Some 
, tune about the middle of the month of Jvmo, I think on the 16th, the Portuguese con- 
' snl, Mr. Leite Pereira, who had been obliged to leave the city with the other residents, 
and had established himself three or four miles from the city, (having iu-st applied to 
the government for permission to remain in the city, without success,) came galloping 
into town with his wife, bringing the information that he had just received a note from 
the government by which his exequatur was canceled ; that is to say, he was no longer 
to be recognized as consul ; and he believing that this was only the beginning of sor- 
rows and of persecutions, lost not a moment in packing up his principal valuables and 
galloping into the city with his wife to take refuse in the American legation. After a 
lew days there came a note from the government inquiring as to the fact of the person 
(mentioning him by name, as he was no longer recognized by theni as Portuguese con- 
sul) being at the legation; to which Mr. Washburn replied in the affirmative, denying, 
however, that the government had any right to ask such a question. A little later 
came a demand from the government that this gentleman should be surrendered up as 
a criminal, upon some charge which was not mentioned nu(\ which none of us could 
guess. This Mr. Washburn declined to do after consultation with the principal per- 
sons residing in his family, including the Uruguayan gentlemen I have mentioned, Mr. 
Masterman, and myself. We supposed the charge might arise from some misunder- 
standing springing from the fact that the Portuguese consul had, like many others, 
sought to relieve the necessities of destitute Brazilian prisoners of war who came under 
his observation. We were satisfied if that misapprehension existed there was no foun- 
dation for it, beyond the fact I have mentioned. As to the charge of consjm-acy, none 
of us a^ that time had any such idea. On the 11th of July a very long note was 
received by Mr. Washburn from Don Gumesindo Benitez, the minister of foreign affairs. 
In this note Mr. Benitez discussed the question of the right of asylum, and came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Washburn wafi not entitled to extend asylum to any persons, and 
that consequently he was summoned to dismiss from the buildings of the American 
legation before sunset of the ensuing day, (Sunday,) all the persons who were not mem- 
bers of that legation; this, of course, included the gentlemen I have referred to from 
Montevideo. There was no insinuation that any of these individuals were guilty of 
any crime. Nothing was said in this note of any charge made against any one of them. 
Mr. Washburn consulted with the Enghsh engineers and' mechanics, who, with tlieii' 
families, concluded it was best for them to leave, and they did so. Mr. Leite Pereira 
came to the same conclusion and surrendered himself. The Uruguayan gentlemen, on 
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consultation witli Mr. Washbum, thought it was best that Mr. Washburn should make 
a special application in their behalf for them to be allowed to remain. Mr. Washburn 
wrote on Sunday, the 12th of July, to the effect that the Englishmen and their families 
and Mr. Leito Pereira had left, that Dr. Carreras and Mr. Rodriguez desired to remain, 
if the government did not object to it. He declined to enter into a discussion of the 
matter as to the right of asylum, but simply stated that the Englishmen and their 
families consented to leave, while the other gentlemen requested that the government 
would waive its objections and allow them to remain. To this a letter was received 
the next morning, July 13, in which the minister of foreign affairs, while thanking 
Mr. Washburn for his courtesy, as it was called, in meeting the views of the govern- 
ment in having the English leave, &c., stated that they could not grant him. the favor 
he asked of allowing the Uruguayan gentlemen to remain, because they were criminals, 
and " that fact had not been mentioned in the note of the day before because the 
government had desired to avoid any unpleasant aUusions, preferring to arrest them 
ou the street ; as Mr. Washburn had, however, spoken of them as his friends and entered 
into some statements in their behalf, the government was obliged to state that they 
were criminals and consequently that they could not be allowed to remain, and that 
the government would not concede the right of asylum to any persons not members of 
the legation." It was a day of agony in the legation. All of us had felt, latterly, as 
if we had halters about our necks. Some of us were at first inclined to put a bold face 
upon the matter and deny the ri^ht of the Paraguayan government to take any such 
steps, and to insist on the protection of these gentlemen; but they themselves, fearing 
that such a step might involve Mr. Washburn in difficulty, it being doubtful how long 
he might remain iu Paraguay, having already sent on his resignation, and believing 
they might be in greater danger by remaining than by voluntarily delivering them- 
selves up, proposed to surrender themselves. They also hoped to clear themselves from 
these mysterious charges. Mr. Washburn could not promise them protection till the 
end of the war, because he might be recalled by his own government at any moment. 
He had said in his letters to the government that specific charges must be made before 
he could feel himself bound to turn anybody out of his legation, and we well under- 
stood that specific charges would be made if they did not go voluntarily. On the 
whole, these gentlemen, confiding iu their innocence, and entirely ignorant of any 
charge that could be made truthfully agamst them, having always sympathized heart- 
ily with the Paraguayan government in so far as the issue between her and Brazil was 
concerned, knowing they had done nothing which could properly render them objects 
of suspicion, preferred to give themselves up, aud did so that day. They were arrested 
on the comer of the street in our sight. 

These gentlemen having left at 1 o'clock in the day, the same evening Mr. Washburn 
received another dispatch, in which Mr. Masterman and myself were demanded as being 
guilty of crimes "not less serious than the persons who had previously delivered them- 
selves up," but without specifying those charges, as indeed no charge had been specified 
against anybody. As we were claimed by Mr. Washburn as members of his legation, 
he determined that ho not only would not surrender us up, but advised us not to sur- 
render ourselves, and immediately replied to that effect, stating that we were members 
of his legation, that he could not assent to our extradition, and asking for his passports 
in order to leave the country along with us. Ho continued to maintain a correspond- 
ence on the subject for about two mouths. I should have mentioned that on the pre- 
vious day, the 12th of July, the four corners of the street around the legation were 
occupied by pickets of soldiers doing police duty in the city. Their number varied from 
time to time, but there were never less than from 20 to. 30, aud sometimes more. They 
remained there for two months, night and day, with orders to seize Mr. Masterman and 
myself if we should present ourselves in the street. We were consequently obliged to 
remain in the legation aU this time. I could not-at any time go to my own private resi- 
dence, where I had left my own property, including valuable documents and manu- 
scripts, which on my imprisonment remained there, and which I havo never recov- 
ered. At this time no one in the legation was called for but Mr. Masterman and myself, 
all the others having previously left. In the last days of August, the United States gun- 
boat Wasp arrived m Paraguayan waters, to take away the members of the American 
legation. Mr. Washburn then applied for passports for members of that legation, 
expressly including Mr. Masterman aud myself ; to which the government replied, stat- 
ing that passports would be given to Mmself, and his legation onh/, the members of his 
present household ; expressly excluding Mr. Masterman and myself', aud a negro servant 
who had come to the house as the sei'vant of Dr. Can-eras. On the 10th of September, 
after malcing my will, which was attested by Mr. Washburn and delivered to him and 
writing letters to iny parents, Mr. Washburn and the members of his legation started 
from his residence to go ou board the Paraguayan steamer, to embark on the United 
States gunboat Wasp, which lay several miles below in the river, not having been 
allowed to come nearer to the city. . 
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Washington, D. C, Apj-il 24, 1869. 

Esamination of Poktek C. Bliss continued. 
By Mr. Okth : 

Question. When you closed your testimony on Thursday, you had proceeded to your 
point of departure from the American legation in Asuncion. You wiU now proceed to 
relate in narrative from what occurred suhsequent to that time. — ^Answer. On wie 10th of 
September, 1868, Mr. Washburn and the members of his legation started fi-om the lega- 
tion building on the way to the Paraguayan steamer, ■whion had been set apart for the 
purpose of taking him to the United States steamer Wasp, three or four miles down the 
river. At the first corner of the street Mr. Masterman and myself were surrounded by 
30 or 40 Paraguayan police soldiers, the same who had been on guard for two months on 
the lookout for us ; and in the presence of Mr. Waehbum, and of the French and Italian 
consuls, we were driven away to the police prison ; Mr. Washbtirn making no useless 
demonstration at the time, other than to salute us in departing by a wave of his hat. 
We had just gone through the ceremony of parting inside the legation, as we were per- 
fectly well aware that we w ould be seized, and Mr. Washburn had advised us to accuse 
Aral of conspiracy, if necessary to save our lives. The Paraguayan government had 
stated expressly that it would seize our persons by force, if necessary, and had demanded 
our surrender in peremptory terms on live different occasions during the previous two 
months. 

The troops formed a hollow square, and accosting us in the Guarani language, with 
shouts and jeers told us to go to the police headquarters. Wo were each of us provided 
with a satchel, in which we had packed up such ueoessaries as we considered were most 
absolutely necessary for our comfort during imprisonment, and which we supposed we 
would be allowed to retain, including several changes of linen, combs, biscuit, cigars, 
a little money, one or two books, and other articles of the iirst necessity. On reaching 
the police headquarters, the negro servant named Baltazar Carreras, who was also 
arrested at the same time with us, was first taken inside and ironed. Mr. Master- 
man and myself were remaining outside until that operation was finished. My turn 
came next. I was taken in, my satchel taken from me, I was ordered to strip off all my 
clothing, which was most carefally searched, even the seams being rigorously exam- 
ined, to see if we had concealed any cutting implements or other articles considered con- 
traband. Everything in my pockets was taken from me, with the exception of a few 
cigars which were lelt me. I was then returned the clothing, and told to put it on, and 
then to sit on a stone in the presence of a large circle of soldiers mounting guard. The 
blacksmith was called to put fetters upon my ankles, upon which I turned to the chief 
of pbHce, who sat by, and asked permission to light a cigar ; he looked rather surprised 
at the audacious request, but allowed me to pick out a cigar, and handed me a light. I 
sat smoking but silent whUe the irons (of 30 or 40 pounds' weight) were riveted upon 
my ankles. I was then taken to a dark dungeon in the interior of the police depart- 
ment, and the door closed but left slightly ajar. Mr. Masterman was treated in the 
same manner a few moments later. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Was it in your presence that he was ironed ? — A. No, sir ; I had been first taken 
to my dungeon before he was brought in to be ironed, but I could hear the ham- 
mering going on. When I speak about what happened to me, I wish to be under- 
stood as stating substantially what happened to both of us, except in cases where I 
refer particularly to one of us only. Mr. Masterman not being here and having sub- 
mitted only a summary statement, I can, in great part in my depositions, speak also 
for him. I was left there without any further visits from any person, except on one 
occasion, a small jar of water being brought to me, but no food imtil 8 o'clock in the 
evening, which time I spent lying on my back on the brick floor of the dungeon, count- 
ing the quarter hours struck by the cathedral clock and smoking. As fast as one cigar 
was finished I would light another, because a cigar being company for me I did not wish 
to lose the light. 

At 8 o'clock in the evening I was called on by a guard and told to follow them. I 
marched as fast as I could with the heavy weight of my fetters, which allowed me to 
take steps only about two inches in length. Proceeding to the principal entrance of 
the police department, I found there a number of soldiers with torches ; I ibimd also i 
horses and mules, with the rough saddles of the country, aU prepared as for a night of | 
exertion. The chief of police met me there and told me to get on one of the horses, • 
which was brought up alongside of the steps. I looked at him for some time, not being 
able to get my wits about me at once, or to imagine haw I, with those fetters on me, 
was to mount a horse! After waiting to receive some further intimation from him, he 
hinted that I was expected to get on sideioays, which was the only way I could ride. I 
was finally assisted to the saddle and then strapped on. Mr. Masterman and the negro 
were immediately brought out and mounted upon the other beasts. I was the only 
one who had the honor of being mounted upon a horse. The others were mounted 
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upon mules, I tliink. We then started upon a foarful niglit-jouniey to tlio headquarters 
of the anny, about 36 miles distant. The sufferings of that night to iill of us were 
such as I never endured in an equal period before or since, thougli I was subsequently 
put to the torture on various occasions ; but the tortures to which we were subjected 
were tolerable when compared with the agony we suffered on that fearful night. I hail 
received no food since our arrest, weighed down by my fetters, which dragged me off 
the horse a number of times, having to be assisted on ajjain by attendant soldiers, being 
obliged to make a constant effort to maintain my equilibrium upon the beast, suJBfering 
for hick of sleep, before morning I became nearly exhausted. The weight of the fetters 
upon my ankles had become excruciating torture untU I nearly fainted, but neverthe- 
less was obliged to maintain my position, still without food or relief nntU noon of the 
next day, when we aiTived at the headquarters of Lopez's army, 36 miles from Asun- 
cion. The roads were very bad. We had to cross hills and valleys and the beds of moun- 
tain streams. I fell off several times and was dragged, a considerable distance by the 
horse I rode. 

More dead than alive, we were dismounted from our animals, Mr. Masterman having 
suffered perhaps still more than myself during this journey. Our persons were then 
examined ajjain for contraband implements, which not bein^ found we were taken 
within a hoflow square each side of which might be perhaps ot 40 or 50 yards. It was 
in an open field, the interior having been cleared from bushes, and each Side of the square 
was guarded by half a dozen soldiers. I found within this hollow square I think 65 
prisoners, each one or each s^uad being designated a particular spot where he or they 
could sit, and obliged to continue in that position all the time and not allowed to speak 
to their neighbors. A majority of these were prisoners of war, a number of them being 
Brazilian negroes, who were almost naked and in the last state of exhaustion and 
extenuation from hunger ; they received no food except bits of the entrails of animals 
thrown to them twice a day wiiich they were obliged to cook for themselves. My soul 
revolted with horror as I saw these entraUs stuck upon sticks, from which the poor 
wretches were endeavoring to obtain some nutriment with occasionally a bone which 
they were gnawing. There were also several political prisoners there, one of whom 
was our friend, Dr. Carreras, the Uruguayan prime minister before mentioned, who was 
Induced to suiTender himself fi-om the American legation, as I have before stated in my 
previous examination. He was in infirm health, and worn down almost to a skeleton ; 
his clothes had been cut away by the fetters he wore; his nose seemed to be broken 
across the middle and was covered by a white patch. He was so haggard that I had 
to look at him again and again for a long time, before I could recognize him as my intimate 
friend with whom I had so recently passed many months in the American legation. The 
other Uruguayan gentleman, Mr. Eodfiguez, was not there and I was never able to as- 
certain anything about his fate until after leaving Paraguay, when I learned by the list 



friends. Six or eight of them were priests, some of whom I knew. They seemed to be a 
little more comfortable than the other prisoners, although they were ironed equally 
heavily, but as the cloth has always been held in very great respect in Paraguay, they 
seemed at that time to have got along a little better than most of the other prisoners. 
There were three or four other similar squares in the immediate vicinity, iu which were 
the great body of the prisoners then sui-viving. Of all these not more than four or five 
besides ourselves are now living, as I have since learned from trustworthy evidence: aU 
the political prisoners having been executed, if not before, in the general massacres of 
the 11th and 21st of December. 

Q. What were the massacres of which you speak? — ^A. On December 11 many prison- 
ers were shot iu consequence of an attack by the allies. On Lopez being routed in his 
encampment on the 21st of December last and the outer entrenchment of his camp 
being taken, he ordered all the remaining political prisoners, with two or three excep- 
tions, to be shot. From first to. last, neafly 500 prisoners were executed or tortured to 
death, as appears by the list communicated the other day, with other documents, to this 
committee by the Secretary of State, and which has been published. Among these 500 
victims, at least 150 were persons with whom I had a personal acquaintance and. very 
many of them were intimate friends. A few were executed singly, but the greater part 
in groups of from six or eight or ten up to the number of 83, which was the highest 
number executed one day. On a single day, the 22d of August, there appeared in the 
list of persons executed 44 victims with whom I had a personal acqu:aintance, and on 
other days there appeared lOj 20 or other large numbers who were equally my friends, 
and scarcely a day passed during several months in which some one of my friends is not 
mentioned as having died a natural death in prison, which means simply being tortured 
to death. I am a witness myself to the treatment of these prisoners, I have seen the 
torture inflicted on repeated occasions, as I shall detail hereafter, have suffered it myself. 
These hundreds of prisoners suffered torture, causing their death in many instances, for 
the purpose of extorting confessions. I believe that not a single one of these victims 
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ever voluntarily confessed himself guilty of any conspiracy. And it would have been 
absurd to liave done so, because every person at all acquainted with the otwdition of 
things in Paraguay knows very well that under the peculiar system of espionage so vig- 
orously and universally carried out, ofiSoers of the government being ex oj^oio spies upon 
each other, brother being spy upon brother. Mend upon Mend, husband upon wife, no 
such thing as a conspiracy could possibly have existed. The theory of that govenmient 
has always been that the President should know everything that is passing in the bo- 
som of families. I have within my reach a great amount of evidence which I could 
present in support of this fact, if the committee desire it. The official documents published 
by the house coming from the different agents of the government in Paraguay in years 
past, the reports published in Buenos Ayres and Eio Janeiro papers, coming from officers 
of other legations as well as those in Paraguay, and lettters wMch had been published from 
■credible witnesses in Paiag-uay, all go to support this view of the case — that a con- 
spiracy is a thing absolutely impossible in that country. And yet there is no country 
in the world in which there Jtias been for the last few years so large a number of imputed 
conspiracies. During the dictatorship of Dr. Francia, which lasted from 1815 to 1840, 
he executed on different occasions all the most important, wealthy, talented inhabitants 
of the country to the number of 80 or 100 heads of families upon the charge of conspiracy. 
During the dictatorship of the late president, Carlos Antonio Lopez, father of the pre- 
sent Marshal Lopez, another conspiracy was supposed to have been found out, for which 
another installment of wealthy and influential citizens lost their lives. At the com- 
mencement of the dictatorshix> of the present Marshal Lopez still another comspiracy 
was said to have been discovered, in which many of the most prominent men of the 
country were implicated, their head being the priest Maiz, who was one of my judges! 
Their offense was, that thoy had not really favored the election of Lopez as President. 
Although the Congress which elected him gave the rmanimous suffrages of all its mem- 
bers for Lo^ez, that did not satisfy him ; he knew that the imanimity on the surface 
was really factitious ; that among the members of the Congress who gave their votes 
for Mm, many of them did so under compulsion, the Congress being watched by the 
military authorities and every mode of influence being brought to bear upon it, which 
was well known to persons living in Paraguay. During all these years it is not too 
much to say that almost every foreigner who had any pecuniary interest, anything to 
constitute wealth in that country, has lost his life and his property, and every native 
family possessed of any wealth or influence in the state has suffered confiscation on the 
execiAion of its leading members. Not a person has remained alive in Paraguay of 
any social rank or position or intelligence. It has been a massacre of all that was 
respectable and influential in that country from time to time, all upon the absurd 
charge of conspiracy. 

The phantom of government which, when Marshal Lopez took the field, was lefl; at 
the capital in charge of the Vice-President and the four ministers of state, with the 
different clerks constituting these departments, was not even permitted to continue in 
existence. All the members constituting this government were arrested en masse on the 
13th of July last, on the same day that Mr. Masterman and myself were first demanded. 
The employes of the government, to the number of eighty or one hundred, were arrested 
on that day and conveyed in irons to the headquarters of the army, where they were 
put to the mockery of a trial. A majority of them were tortured to death within the 
next two months and the rest executed. Among the list of the victims of Lopez, as 
published from an original manuscript found in his encampment, it appears that Lopez 
has made an indiscriminate slaughter of all those who were his best Mends and sup- 
porters during the war, including the editors and publishers of all the four newspapers 
which were published in Paraguay in support of Lopez's war policy. This was at different 
times from July until December, there being some executions almost every day, and 
almost every day one or more persons being reported as having died a natuiral death, 
which is another mode of statement for being tortured to death in prison, as I said 
yesterday. 

To proceed with my own nairative, after being allowed to lie upon the ground for 
abovit half an hour, on reaching the encampment of Lopez about noon, on the 4th of 
September, 1868, Mr. Masterman and myself were called for by the sergeant of a com- 
pany of soldiers to be taken before the so-called trilmnals. "We were in the last stage 
of exhaustion, as previously mentioned, having been then for more than 24 hours with- 
out food, and not being destined to receive any until night-fall, making 36 hours in all. 
Being lame and stiff, and scarcely able to move, we were whipped on by soldiers, derided 
and jeered by them with the continual exclamation in the Guarani langua^ of "move 
on, move on." Mr. Miisterman was taken before the military tribunal and I before the 
so-called eiinl tribunal, the latter being the one of highest rank. The negro servant 
who accompanied us was litterally flogged to death; he died two days later. These 
tribunals held their sessions each of them in a mud hut within the encampment of 
Lopez. I found the tribunal before which I was taken to consist of six or eight nulitary 
officers, as I supposed them to be, though I afterwards learned that aU of those who 
were really officers of the army were not members of the tribunal, but were merely 
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spectators on that occasion. But as they all wore military tmiforms I supposed them 
at that time to he all officers and members of the tribunal. Two of them were priests, 
disguised in the uniform of ofiacers, and these were really the persons constitutiug the 
tribunal. A third priest was secretary, and other persons wearing military uniforms 
were present as spies or spectators. I was interrogated, after taldng an oath, by a man 
apparently about forty years of a«e, in military uniform, of slender figure, with rather 
an intellectual appearance, whom lafterwards learned to be the chief inquisitor, the priest 
called Father Maiz, but whom I then supposed to be a military officer. I was asked my 
name, and how I came to that encanrpment, to which I replied, I had come on horseback 
in the plight in which he then saw me. I was then asked if I knew for what I had 
been imprisoned; I replied that I had learned by notes addressed to Mr. Washburn, 
that I was accused of some grave crime, the nature of which was not stated, and that I 
had understood in the same way that I was changed with signing a paper, as member 
and secretary of a committee which had agreed to assassinate Marshal Lopez, and sub- 
stitute another government in the country with the assent of the officers of the allied 
forces. "I knew these facts concerning the accusations from publications made iu the 
official paper. I had no other means of knowledge, and being completely innocent of 
these accusations, I could have no reason for knowing why I was arrested other than 
the official notes which I had seen." The priest then replied: "And how is it that 
when we have such perfect proof of your guilt, when we know that you have been one 
of the worst of those who have taken part in this conspiracy, that you have been one of 
the leading members of the committee organized to take measures for the overthrow of 
the government of Marshal Lopez andfor his own assassination, when your accomplices, all 
of whom have been imprisoned before you, have confessed their guilt, and you yourself 
have seen extracts from their statements which have been previously sent to the minister 
for his infom\ation, in which these parties have not only confessed their own criminahty, 
but have accused you also ; how is it that you have the audacity to pretend to deny 
your guilt? You ought to understand that when we have brought you before this 
tribunal your guilt is an ascertained fact. You are not brought here to make any 
defense of yourself You are brought here simply for the purpose of clearing up by your 
own confession and your own depositions the facts in the case connected with your 
complicity in the conspiracy. As to your guilt we know that already, and wo shall not 
allow you to endeavor to dodge the point."^ I was then asked again if I would confess 
myself to be guilty. I replied that I would not, "that I had Sways been during my 
entire residence in Paraguay perfectly loyal to the government, had never taken any 
step which could justly be complained of by the government; that so far as relates to 
the quarrel between Paraguay and Brazil concerning the question of boundaries and of 
the balance of power in South America, I had sympathized with Paraguay and had done 
what I could to sustain the Paraguayan cause in that aspect of the case; that as to the 
accusation of conspiracy, it was absolutely false, no matter who might have testified to 
the charge. This was all recorded as my protestation of innocence. I was then asked 
if I knew Dr. Carreras, and if I knew Jlr. Rodriguez, and then each one of five or six 
others who were charged as being principal persons in the conspiracy, and whom, as I 
afterwards learned, were named as members of the committee to which I was accused of 
having belonged, and which included two of the members of Lopez's cabinet, his own 
brother, Benigno, and two or three foreign gentlemen who had resided in the country. 
I was asked if I knew these persons. I replied in each case in the affirmative, stating 
exactly how far I had known each of these gentlemen. I was then interrogated the 
second time how it was possible, I having stated that I was well acquainted with each 
of these iodividuals, and they having confessed that they were members of the con- 
spiracy in which I was deeply involved, holding an important post therein, for me to 
have the audacity to maintain my innocence. I replied that "I knew nothing about 
any such committee or any such conspiracy; that other people might say what they 
liked, but I would speak the truth. That as I had been sworn on my entoance to the 
tribunal to speak the truth, in accordance with the terms of my oath I was resolved 
to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth." I then insisted upon their recording for 
the second time my protestations of innocence, which was done. 

After that, the two priests, as members of the tribunal, appealed to me again, saying 
that it was entirely useless for me to maintain my innocence. " It was well known I 
had been led away by Mr. Washbuni, who was the genius of evil for the Paraguayan 
nation." It was intimated to me by msinuation,- that by developing all I knew about 
Mr. Washburn's machinations as connected with the conspiracy, I might lighten my 
own sufierings and the guilt which they considered as attaching to me in the case. They 
said tome that they knew I had a most wonderful memory; that I was perfectly 
acquainted with all that had, taken place in the matter from fijst to last ; that I 
had conducted the correspondence in a great measure ; and they expected from me a 
full and detailed statement of all the facts and circumstances, saying that by so doing 
I might render a service to the government which might go very far to mitigate my 
own position. They desired me therefore to state "all the facts in regard to the 
maneuvers of this wretch Washburn, who had just got away from the country by the 
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sldn of Ms teeth.'' They expressed themselves very bitterly against Mr. Washhurn, 
who had been charged by the prisoners previously tortured and forced to confess, with 
being at the head of the conspiracy. The plan of proceeding was simply this r these 
prisoners were obliged to invent some story, and were desirous of attaching as much 
blame as they could to parties who they knew to be beyond the reach of the Para- 
guayan government ; it being their plan to protect as far as possible the imiocent pris- 
oners who were then within the clutches of Lopez. 

By Mr. Oeth : 
Q. Do you know whether or not these confessions were made with the assent of Mr. 
Washburn, in the case of the 'persons who had been previously arrested? — ^A. It was 
not with an understanding on the part of Mr. Washburn, because at the time of these 
arrests Mr. Washburn had no knowledge of a charge of conspiracy ; but in the case of 
Mr. Masterman and myself, as I have before stated, we had an understanding with Mr. 
Washburn just previous to our arrest. Mr. Washburn, referring to the notorious fact 
that false declarations had been made by our friends, most probably under torture, 
said that we might very likely be spared suffering to a certain extent by our accusing 
Mm, and that if necessary for the purpose of prolonging our lives, or mitigating our 
sufferings, we might accuse him of anything, and might say anytMng or euerythimg against 
him that circumstances might demand. I resclved not to do so except in the last 
instance, and under the most absolute necessity. And in order to prevent such a neces- 
sity, I repeatedly appealed to my oath, stating to the members of this tribunal that by 
virtue of the sacredness of my oath I could not do otherwise than protest my innocence. 
One of the priests finally said to me, " I regret very much, Bhss, that you give us 
so much trouble. Your companion, Mr. Masterman, has already confessed. He has 
not given us half as much trouble as you have." Mr. Masterman subsequently informed 
me that the same thing was said to him, that I had already confessed. In point of 
fact I believe Mr. Mastermaji's confession preceded mine by perhaps two or three hours. 
I repeated my protestation of innocence, which was twice taken down before I would 
go on. This priest then said: " We have a way of treating refractory criminals which 
brings, them to their senses in a very short time. You may believe my word, you will 
not be' able to persist in your contumacy very long, if we are obliged to resort to this 
treatment. You will be obliged to endure horrible sufferings if you continue to persist. 
You know the charges. What do you say ? Are you innocent or guilty ?" I replied 
"I am innocent." And I continued to protest my innocence, upon which the two 
priests left the room and went out to consult, leaving me in the presence of one or two 
military officers, one of whom was a former acquaintance of mine. Major Serrano. 
While they were out he expostulated with me. He said : " You know. Bliss, that I 
have known you before, and would like to do Something for you, but it would be per- 
fectly useless for you to attempt to hold out. You will be obhged to confess, and your 
lot wiU. depend a great deal upon yovu- conduct before this tnbunal. If you make a 
plain straightforward statement, confessing your guUt, and giving full particulars, you 
may commend yourself to the benevolence of Marshal Lopez, and may probably 
have your life spared. Otherwise there is no hope for you. If what is called the pj'o- 
cesa or record of^ the trial shows that you remained firm in your protestations of inno- 
cence, giving a great deal of trouble to the ofScers of the tribunal, there is no hope for 
you." I then inquired of one of the priests who came in to expostulate with me whether 
he could give me any positive guarantee that in case I complied with their demands 
they would respect my Ufe. They said they could not make any positive stipulation 
to that effect, but that I would certainly be entitled to hope for clemency upon the part 
of Marshal Lopez by telling the truth, that is to say, by confessing myself guilty of 
the conspiracy. All this time they continued to denounce Mr. Washburn, and caU upon 
me to make statements concerning him. After a good deal of reflection, extencUng 
amid these altercations through several hours, and having undergone fearful physicju 
suffering, (I was not then put to what was ordinarily called torture ; but the treatment 
I had suffered was actually greater torture to me than that I endured on any other occa^ 
sion;) having been taken to that tribunal and kept for 12 mortal hours without any 
food, and this after having been denied food for 24 hours previously, with my manacles 
on me which had become painful beyond endurance, eating into the flesh ; what I suf- 
fered was to me torture beyond anything I afterwards endured, although not techmoally 
called torture. I say, that, having endured all this, and after reflection, I finally came 
to the conclusion that I would confess in a general way and throw the blame of every- 
thing on Mr. Washburn ; that I would not implicate anjr one within the reach of Lopez, 
but that I would spin out my statement as long as possible for the purpose of gaining 
time until I was sure Mr. Washburn had left the country, and was out of harm's way ; 
that I would go into great detail about Mr. Washburn's previous antecedents, thus 
talking agoAiist time, and see if it were not possible, by throwing everything upon Mm, to 
palliate the charges against myself and the other victims who had been forced to makp 
similar confessions, f therefore commenced my statements, going back to the first 
anival of Mr. Washburn in the country, seven years before. I spun a long story about 
the infltiences under which Mr. Washburn had been appointed. I charged him with 
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having come to Paraguay originally in 1861, witli the intention of maiing a fortune 
out of the Hopkins claim ; that he intended to make a hundred thousand dollars or 
more out of that. I went on giving statements at great length about Mr. Washbum's 
movements and intentions through his entire life in Paraguay, charging him -with all 
sorts of crimes and delinquencies, as agreed upon with Mr. Washburn, himself. I 
gained time by making these calumnious charges, and at midnight, after being 12 
hours before the tribunal, I was remanded to the prison squaiOj where I was chained up 
by my fetters to a rope which ran round the square and to which aU the prisoners were 
chained at night-fall. Before long a guard came round and I was given some boiled 
beef which I nad to eat with my fingers, that being the only mode of eating allowed, 
except on some occasions when they brought me a horn spoon. No knife or fork or 
any cutting instrument was allowed. I might mention, that on arriving at the encamp- 
ment, all the buckles were torn off from my pants, under pretence of not allowing any 
metallic substance to remain on my person. 

The next morning at an early hour, probably nine o'clock, I was brought before the 
tribunal again, and on that day, and on each of the four succeeding days, I was up 
before the tribunal, engaged in spinning these romances about Mr. Washburn. On 
the first day I was called upon to write those letters to Mr. Washburn which have 
been published in the United States, and which, of course, were written by order, and 
rmder the supervision of these officials, although they exx)ress on their tsMe that at my 
ozcn reguest I was permitted to write them. One was written to Mr. WashbTun, and 
one purported to be written to my father. My father's real name is Eev. Asher BUes, 
and nis residence Onoville, Cattaraugus county. New York. In order to hint to Mr. 
Washburn that the letter was twt written voluntarily by me, I directed it to Henry BUes, 
esq., New York city. The letter to Mr. Washburn I was obliged to rewrite five times 
before it was satisfactory to the officers of this tribunal. It contained statements 
which I knew Mr. Washburn would be aware were incorrect, but which the tribunal 
did not know to be incorrect, and which were intended to be a hint to Mr. Washburn, 
as in fact they were, as taken by him, indicating under what influences any documents 
coming to him from me in prison were written. Mr. Washburn perfectly well under- 
stood it, as he subsequently told nje, and as appears firom his correspondence from 
Buenos Ayres, and elsewhere. He knew what must have taken place to have induced 
me to write these letters, and never felt the least hard feeling in consequence; indeed, 
he has expUoitly approved my conduct under these circumstances. 

This first confession which I made was limited to the assumed fact of the conspiracy, 
which had been gotten up in the first instance by Mr. Washburn. I stated that I was 
an unwilling witness of what was being done; that I had rendered Mr. Washburn 
some assistance, but I denied having taken any important part in the conspiracy. I 
was allowed to go on manufacturing this story for four days. On the fourth day I was 
told that my statements about Mr. Washburn were all very well so far as they went, 
but that I had been prevaricating; that I had not confessed the full extent of my own 
complicity with what was called the revolution. (That was the cant name for the 
supposed conspu-acy.) "I had not confessed my own very great complicity, and the 
very important part I had taken." I was interrogated by the person who acted as 
chief torturer, an officer named Major Aveiro, and who was brought into requisition 
whenever the services of any person were needed for that purpose. The plan of the 
conspiracy, as this tribunal had it, was that 11 Individuals, constituting a committee, 
at such a place and such a time, had put their names to a certain paper, which 1 had 
drawn up as secretarj', in which they had agreed to assassinate Marshal Lopez, and 
organize a new government in Paraguay. This was the first intimation I had of such 
a committee. I knew, before that, fwas accused of having put my name to some such 
paper, but who were the otlier persons who had signed along with me I had no idea, 
and the demand made by the tribunal for the details of this transaction took me by 
surprise. I replied that I know nothing about it; that I had not seen such a paper. 
The major said it was useless to deny it ; that he knew I had been secretary of the 
committee, and drawn up the paper myself, and then said I would be confronted by all 
the other members of the committee ; that tliey had all confessed their complicity, and 
accused nw, and that I would have to confess mine. I again replied that I Icnew nothing 
about it. During the rest of that day I continued so hold out in my denial of any 
knowledge of this committee. This was the fourth day. At night-fall, after having 
been taken back to the encampment, where I was kept, I was brought up again along 
with Dr. Carreras, the Portuguese consul, and an Italian captain who had been a friend 
of mine, also a prisoner, all three of whom were accused of having been members of 
that committee to which I was supposed to have belonged. We were brought up in 
single file. I was taken in and asked if I stiU persisted in denying my signature to that 
document. I replied: "I do deny it, and I will conianue to daay it." "Oh!" said a 
priest, "we will bring in witnesses;" and they did bring in the Italian captain, who 
being confronted with me, was asked flf it was true that I had signed that paper. This 
man naving of course been previously tortured and forced to confess, said I was one of 
the 11 who nad signed it. I still stood put ajad said that I had not. He was then told 
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to expostulate ■with mo, and he eaid to me substantially : " You know, Bliss, you signed 
this paper. Why do you attempt to deny it? All of us will testify to the same fact. 
You loxow very well that you did. tet n»e bidng the circumstances to your mind. 
Don't you remember tbat on a certain evening we met togetlier, 11 of us ; that Manlove 
was to have been there, but did not appear! Don't you remember that you arrived 
last, after we were aU assembled?" Said I: "Who were the individuals that signed 
the paper, and in what order did they sign?" He then jjieutioned the names in order, 
commencing with Benigno Lopez, the brother of the President; then Berges. the 
ex-minister of foreign aft'aais ; then Bedoya, a brother-in-law of Lopez ; then Dr. Carre- 
ras, the Uruguayan prime ministor, and Eodiiguez, the former charge d'affaires of Uru- 
guay, both of whom had been lately living wiwi us at the American legation: then the 
Portuguese consul and vice-consul, the former of whom had also been arrested tiom the 
American legation ; then the Italian captain, who was a witness against himself; then 
two Frenchmen, one bein^ chancellor of the French consulate; and lastly, myself. I 
paid great attention to this detail, as it gave me the first clue to the individuals with 
whom I was expected to confess myself to have acted on that committee; and it was 
for that ijiu-pose that I requested him to give the order of names in which we had signed. 
Having a good memory; I was enabled to keej) it in my mind for the purpose of making 
use of it whenever I should come to the point of continuing my confession into this 
branch of the conspiracy. 

This captain was then taken away and Dr. CaEreras brought in. He was asked, "Is 
it true that Bliss was one of the eleven who signed that document with you?" He 
replied that it was, and the question was then asked of me, " What do you say to 
that?" I replied, "It is false." Dr. Carreras said to me in a low tone, "It is useless 
to deny it." 

Dr. Carreras was then taken away and the Portuguese consul brought in, being the 
third witness, who was asked simply, "Do you know the prisoner before you?" His 
answer was, "Yes." "Was he one of the eleven who signed with you?" "Yes." Ihad 
also ascertained that I would bo charged with having received an amount of money 
for my services ; in fact that had been stated to me before by the torturer. And I 
wished to ascertain what had been deposed against me ; I therefore asked permission 
to cross-exandne this witness, to which they assented. I then said to the Portuguese 
consul, "You have testified to my having signed that paper; I suppose you have also 
said that I received money for it?" "Y«s," Tie said. "How much money do you pre- 
tend to charge me with having received?" 

The officers of the tribunal breaking in then refused to allow the questiou to be 
answered. Mid the Portuguese consul was hustled away. Then turning to me they 
said, "Three witnesses you see have testified against you. You know that two 
witnesses constitute legal proof. Wo have been very indulgent towards you, while 
you have been making a fool of us for the last three or four days. You have made 
statements VLTpon certain points, but you have not confessed the most important point 
up to the present time. We were under no obligation to bring these witnesses, because 
our own word is sufSoient. All the other members of that committee have confessed 
in like manner. Will you now confess your part of the plan?" I replied, "No; 
because of the oath I have taken. I admit that three witnesses constitute legal proof, 
and jeb ibej cannot make a falsehood true. And I can mention circumstances which 
iTflEuM somewhat lessen the worth of their testimony." "What circumstances do you 
alltide to?" Said I, "I aUude to physical torture." There was an exchange of glances 
on the part of the members of the tribunal; when one of them remarked, "You are 
tadldng very metdphymmlly with us." "But we will treat you in a very physical 
manner. Call in the major," he said, referring to the officer acting as chief torturer. 
Major Aveiro then came in. He repeated the question, "Do you confess having signed 
that paper?" I replied, "No." He said, "You are trying to make a fool of m,e, I 
shall not fool with you." Whereupon he commenced buffeting me in the face -svlth his 
fists. I stood there in my irons while he continued striking me with the fall wei^^t 
of his fist in the face, at every blow asking me, "Do you confess? Do you confess? Do 
you confess?" And I answered him, "No." When he got tired of that he drew his 
sword and commenced beating me over the head in like maimer, each blow bringing 
the blood, and asking me, "Do you confess?" I replied in like manner, "I do not." 
Until, beiaeving I had done enough to save my conscience and that I should not gain 
anything by enduring this suffering any longer, I replied "Yes." "Then dictate to us 
the document you signed on that occasion, as we know yqu were secretary of that 
organization--the document in which you promised to assassinate Marshal Lopez and 
to take upon yourselves the direction of the revolutionary movement." Thrown upon 
my wits in that maimer I did dictate in a slow maimer the document which is pub- 
lished in one of these congressional papers, [page 23, executive document 5, part 3,] 
in which I gave the test of a paper agreeing to assassinate Marshal Lopez, provided 
the means were not found of overthrowing him otherwise, and giving each to &e other 
our word of honor not to reveal what had been agreed upon. 
Q. After that had been done what became of you? — A. After that had been done I 
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was brought up two or tliree days in succession before the tribunal and required to 
give aU the particulars of the organization; which I had been forced to confess I 
belonged to. I was charged with having drawn up a constitution for Paraguay to be 
put in force aftar the change of government. I was called upon to dictate the articles 
of that constitution. Believing I might as well give them as good a constitution as 
possible under the circumstances, in case I should be executed and the records of the 
tribunal discovered, I went on off-hand to improvise about thirty-flye articles of a very 
liberal constitution, 

Q. Was this the iirst testimony you had given in regard to that constitution?— A. 
Yes ; I had no intimation of it whatever and was obliged to improvise this constitution 
as soon as I was charged with having framed one. I was cross-examined very minutely 
about that constitution and everything taken down in writing with great minuteness 
and carried to the President, as in fact there was almost always present some official 
spectator on tho part of the President who carried to him the records of the tribunal, 
as fast as made. It seems that the President considered this constitution a rather 
incendiary document, as is evident from the fact that he did not allow it to go in 
the records of the tribunal. It was therefore suppressed and does not appear upon 
the records as permitted by bim to be drawn up, and as now published. I should 
state hero that these records as published are false in many respects ; nothing is said 
about torture having been applied. In many respects they are deliberately falsified. 
The records state that I requested permission to write to my parents and to Mr. Wash- 
burn, and that it was conceded to me. It should have been stated that I was forced to 
write these letters. The dates of my depositions were in some cases altered. I was in 
some instances required to sign papers bearing date several days earlier and in others 
several days later than the deposition itself should appear. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Were these procee.dings published from day to day while the trial was going on f— 
A. No, sir, they were nob. After a few days' time I was called upon again and charged 
with having suppressed further important information. I was charged with havms 
had communication with others of my fellow-prisoners in a clandestine way and 
especially with having kept from the knowledge of the court very important facts. I 
denied that also and continued to deny it. I knew very well they would apply torture 
again, some new form of torture, as I knew they had several forms. 

By the Chairman : 
Q. Do you suppose that Lopez considered your part in this alleged conspiracy so ■ 
important as to require his constant personal attention to your statements, to the 
exclusion of other matters ? Or do you suppose that his attention was given entirely to 
these matters having nothing else to do ? — A. He believed my testimony and he 
believed my statements to be more faithful in their details than those of most of the 
other prisoners, for the reason that I was supposed to be secretary of the organization, 
and I was known to have a good memory. For these reasons they supposed mine would 
be an authentic account. I had been twice obliged by the pressure of events to confess 
what was not true as I had been confessing all along, but I thought I would a^ain make 
a stand, that I would not confess anything further now, that if obliged to do it I would 
stand the torture as long as I could. I had had eight or ten days of enforced idlenessin 
which to tliink about it, and camo to the conclusion that I would say nothing more 
unless I was obliged to by pressm-e beyond my ability to endure. So then I refused to 
confess anything further and the torture was put in execution. I was seated on the 
ground, two muskets were placed under my knees and two muskets over my neck, my 
wrists were tied together behind my back and pulled np by the guard ; the muskets 
above and below were connected with thongs fastened around them so as to be readily 
tightened ; in some instances they were violently tightened by pounding with a maUet. 
They continued to tighten them, bringing my body in such a position that my abdomen 
suffered great compression and that I distinctly heard the cracking of the vertebr* of 
the spine, leaving me in that posture for a long time. In fact after I "was on board the 
United States squadron I coiud never stoop forward without feeling a tvfingo in the 
back and in the abdomen. I remained in that position about 15 minutes, the officers 
standing over me watching the effects of their cruel work. At the end of that time I 
was ijrepared with a new batch of novelties of the most startling character. The priests 
tame and stood over me cross-questioning me and extracted from me a general confes- 
sion as to the heads of what they had inquired about, before they released me. After I 
Lad confessed in general, I was taken in that condition before the tribunal, who set to 
work to elucidate the minutise of my new confession. I thought I would try the experi- 
ment of frightening Lopez by representing that the whole world was engaged in a com- 
bination against him. I stated to that tribunal that the alliance of Brazil, the Argen- 
tine government, and Uruguay had been dissolved and replaced by a new secret treaty 
of double alliance on the part of Brazil and the Argentine Republic, by which the 
republic of Uruguay was to be sacrificed along with Paraguay, and both of them fall a 
prey to the larger powers and to bo divided up like Poland. I went into geographical 
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details, stating what were to be the boundaries of each one of these countries, and 
to give the terms of the treaty, which I had called the doMe alliance between Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic ; stating that England, Fi-anoe, and Spain through their diplo- 
matic agents had all been lending their countenance to the allies, that they were all in 
sympathy with the conspiracy going on against Paraguay, that it had been resolved to 
take possession of the Paraguayan army after the conquest of the country and engage 
it with the Brazilian army iu fighting against Bolivia, Peru, and other adjacent coun- 
tries. In that way I endeavored to confuse Lopez, who believed every word of these 
statements, and to convince him that he was in a most desperate strait. The evidence 
that he believed it may be found ia the fact that after this he issued a proclamation to 
his army on the 16th of October, the Pai-aguayan 4th of July, in which he repeated the 
statement made ia my last declarations as to a general combination of most of the 
civilized nations against them and made a last appeal to their patriotism. 

I should have mentioned that it was my deliberate design in aU these statements to 
exculpate, as far as possible, all my friends who were in durance, and never to charge 
them with anything beyond what they themselves had confessed, throwing the burden 
upon those who were absent or upon powerful foreign governments, for the purpose of 
lessening the degree of guilt which I was obliged to attribute to myself and my com- 
panions. Two days after making these last astounding revelations, I was invited, that 
is to say commanded, to put them into narrative form suong with all my previous reve- 
lations. They were considered so very important that I was desired to express them 
in detail, with such a satirical commentary upon them as could not well be given 
through the medium of judicial proceeding. I was removed from the circle of prisoners 
w>-3re I had been remaining until that tune, to a little straw hut situated a stone's 
tlirow from the tribunal, where I remained with my irons on, but had shelter -from the 
weather, which I had not had in any sufficient degree previously. They furnished me 
a rude seat and a little wooden stand with an inkstand and paper, and kept me there 
for the next two months, until my transfer on board the American squadron. I then 
resolved to write against time, believing that so long as I could continue the produc- 
tion of anything startling in my pamphlet my life was reasonably sure of being spared; 
while in case I finished the pamphlet too soon I had no more guarantee for myself, and 
in fact I was threatened with death in case the pamphlet I was to write did not meet 
their expectation. 

I commenced my wort, devoting about forty pages to a fictitious biography of Mr. 
"Washburn before his arrival in the country, and continuing it down to the conspfracy, 
indulging in as many digressions as I could, especially in the way of criticising Mr. 
Washburn's literary efforts, using all the sarcasm that I could command and bringing 
in as many poetical quotations and old jokes that I could remember. In fact, I made 
a list of such of my favorite passages of poetry as I could recollect, and put it in 
my sleeve for the purpose of inserting whenever available. When there was noth- 
ing in the narrative to suggest a joke, I would go out of the way to improvise circum- 
stances for the purpose of bringing in the joke or the quotation. And believing this 
publication would inevitably fall into the hands of the allies and be interpreted by 
them correctly, I resolved to make it the medium of informing them and aU the world 
in regard to the atrocities committed by President Lopez. I have previously stated 
that Mr. Washburn had been engaged in writing a work upon Paraguay, and that I 
had been employed in assisting him. Under the pretense, then, of giving a synopsis 
of Mr. Washburn's work on Paraguay, I devoted 150 pages to descriptions of the 
character and the enormities of Lopez, which I attributed to Mr. Washburn's pen, 
interspersed here and there with most merciless sarcasm in respect to Mr. Washburn's 
abilities, and especially in regard to this production. 

Q. What became of that pamphlet ? — ^A. I have a good many copies of it. Lopez 
gave me forty copies of it on coming away. I was kept writing with a corporal and 
guard over me some 12 or 14 hours a day. It was good discipline, and taught me 
industrious habits as a writer which I had never been noted for before that time. I 
have written as high as fourteen foolscap pages in a single day under these circum- 
stances, and it should be remembered that this was written in a language that was 
foreign to me — the Spanish language — composed entirely of fictitious matter, inventing 
everything as fast as I went along. You can therefore very readily imagine there was 
some strain upon my intellectual faculties. 

After a short time the printing of the manuscript commenced and continued — a sheet 
or eight pages being printed each day — until the completion of a pamphlet of 323 pages, 
quite a large book. The proofs were brought to me every day. I often wrote up to 
the middle of the night, and sometimes have been roused at 2 o'clock iu the morning 
for the correction of proof, and as I was working against' time, I was very particular 
about correcting the proof, often making as many new mistakes as I had corrected. I 
insisted upon the same proofs being brought to me repeatedly, and corrected them fre- 
quently three or four times over. At the last moment when the sheet was ready to go 
to the press I would discover that I had omitted some very important thing, which I 
would insist on interpolating or would put into the margin. On one of these occasions 
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1 got into a quarrel with the priest, Father Maiz, having the printing in charge. He 
protested against so many extracts from Mr. Washburn's book, which were in utter 
condemnation of the administration of Lopez. He said to me : " Do you suppose we 
are so obtuse as not to see the drift of what you are doing ? Do you suppose we are 
not able to see that you are writing a, satire upon Marshal Lopez imder pretense of 
quoting from Mr. Washburn's book f That you are anxioujs to put in everything that 
reflects upon him, and that you sedulously contrive to do so !" "Now," said he, " I will 
come in again in the course of an hour, and I advise you to look over your manuscript 
pretty closely in that time, when I shall take it away, and if anything of that descrip- 
tion remains in it you will fare hard. It looks now as if you might have to stand yom: 
trial over again for deliberately falsifying and libelling the character of Marshal Lopez." 
As the basis of this charge was correct, being precisely what I had been ende.ivoring to 
do, i. e., to give a true account of Lopez under the now, de plume of Waslibum, I concluded 
that my time had come ; but I put the best face upon it I could. The priest left me, 
and I hastily destroyed two or three very stinging bits of manuscript which I had pre- 
pared ; but he did not return. He had previously been in the habit of examining my 
manuscript, everything I had done up to date. But just the reverse of what he had 
tlireatened to do took place. From that time he never examined my manuscript at all. 
I cannot account for it, but such was the case. Ho actually gave me greater scope than 
before, and I pursued the same policy afterwards. This same principal inquisitor, whose 
name was Maiz, had himself been imprisoned three years on the charge of having 
headed a former conspiracy, and he ingratiated himself with Lo;pez by writing a most 
abject confession of his own guilt, and noW* having greater familiarity with the con- 
spiracy business than others, he w.as thought to be a most fitting person to persecute 
persons engaged in new conspiracies. 

I had spun my pamphlet out as long as it was possible, and finally brought it to a 
conclusion on the 5Jd of December; that is to say, the printing was finished then; the 
writing had been finished some time before. On the 4th of December I was told that 
Marshal Lopez, out of his unbounded clemency, had determined to mitigate my suffer- 
ings, and a blacksmith was called in to take off my fetters. I had worn my fetters all 
this time, and had been kept on starvation diet, which consisted of a small ration of 
boiled beef twice a day, with a little cake of Mandioca flour, made from the root of a 
vegetable of that country, used as a substitute for potatoes. The diet was insufficient 
in quantity. I could have eaten at any time twice as much as I received- I was then 
asked what I would do in case I should see Mr. Washburn, or be brought face to face 
with him. I was asked if I remembered the concluding paragraph of my pamphlet, in 
which I expressed myself as desiring nothing better than to be allowed to go away 
from Paraguay, in order to prosecute Mr. Washburn before his own government for 
malfeasance in office. I declared that I would prosecute Mr. Washburn from one end 
of the world to the other until I had obtained satisfaction from him for getting me into 
that " bad box." I replied that I did remember it weU, and quoted it. Some further 
hints were then given me that I might, perhaps, be soon set at liberty, though nothing 
definite was said on that subject. I was asked whether I would maintain my consist- 
ency in case I was the recipient of the clemency of his. excellency Marshal Lopez. 
A blank book was brought to me, and I was invited to write in it, and asked what I 
wished to write. I said I did not know ; " I was willing to write anything." I was 
set to work writing some epistles in a satirical style, directpd to the commander in 
chief of the Brazilian army, the Marquis of Caxias, which were immediately published 
in sheets by order of Lopez. Four days later (on the 8th of December,) I was called 
out of my hut and had an interview with the inquisitor and head torturer. I was at 
that time, as I h"&,ve mentioned, without any irons on, they having been removed four 
days before. I was then told that in his most exalted clemency Marshal Lopez had 
resolved to pardon my great offenses ; that a new American minister had arrived there, 
and that as an act of courtesy to this American minister, President Lopez wished to 
liardon me, on condition of my maintaining consistency with my declarations belbre the 
tribunal, and that I was about to be brought before the tribunal for the last time ; that 
everything would depend upon my conduct there, and my preserving consistency. I had 
been for three months wearing the same suit of clothes, and of course my pantaloons 
were cut to pieces with the irons. Of course I was fearfully dirty, and covered witJi , 
vermin. A pair of drawers and shirt and some water was brought, and I was requested 
to put myself into a little more presentable condition before being called before the 
court for the last act. I was told I would find some of my countrymen there. I was 
not told who they were, or for what purpose they would be there. Nothing was said 
about the presence of the Apierican squadron. Nothing was said about a demand hav- 
ing been made for our liberation. I concluded I was going to l.H) formally sentenced to 
death, and that this sentence would then be remitted, and prepared to listen to such a 
process. But no,sentence was passed upon me, and my trial never came to a technical 
conclusion. I was brought before the tribunal and found there two of our naval offi- 
cers, to whom I was introduced in a very indistinct way. I understood one to be 
Lieutenant Comm.ander Kirkland. The other officer's name I did not then catch, but 
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ascertained subsequently that it was Fleet Captain Ramsey, chief of staff to Admiral 
Davis. These officers said nothing to me except to ask my name — " Are yon BUss or 
are you Masterman?" I replied, giving my name. The tribunal then proceeded to 
cause all my depositions which had been taken down, during 20 days or more, to be 
read over, occupying the entire afternoon in the i)roces8. Tliis took place in the mud 
hut in which the tribunal was held by the two priests I have referred to. These two 
naval officers took seats with the members of the tribunal, with whom they were 
laughing, smoking, drinldng brandy, and receiving presents. They seemed to be on 
the most intimate terms with the members of the tribunal, but nev^r saying a word to 
me, or taking any interest in my condition. At Various tii^f s during this proceeding: 
I was called on to acknowledge the genuineness of my signatures to the successive 
depositions. I did soj speaking in Spanish. I was then told by one of the naval offi- 
cers to speak in English, and I replied in English, " That is my signature." At the con- 
clusion of this proceeding we exchanged no further words, and m the presence of the 
United States officers I was called upon to subscribe to the entire document, acknowl- 
edging all my signatures, and certifying again to the correctness of the entire deposi- 
tions, on which the members of the tribunal and the officers of the United States navy 
present signed the record. It was not stated whether or not they signed as vritnesses, 
or as members of the tribunal. 

Q. Was Mr. Masterman present ? — A. Mr. Masterman was waiting outside the hut, 
and the same ceremony was afterward gone tnrough with in respect to him. Mr. Mas- 
terman had also vrritten a pamphlet, but he had not been able to invent anything of 
importance. His pamphlet consisted only of about 20 pages, and contained notfing 
but sheer abuse of Mr. Washburn. As fast as I stated anything supposed to be import- 
ant, other prisoners were called up and made to indorse it. It was a good thing for 
them, as I always kept steadfastly in'view the object of making such statements as 
would be for the behoof both of myself and all the other prisoners. Our interests were 
the same. And I.uever accused either myself or them, except so far as I was obliged 
to do it. During this interview there were present two Paraguayan officers, who 
understood English, so that I could not have spoken ireely to the American officers. 
The head torturer sat opposite me, sword in hand, and with his sinister eyes iixed upon 
ma with the most menacing manner all the time. 

By Mr. WrLKmsoN : 

Q. Did it occur to you that you could speak right out and deny all these confessions 
before these naval oiBcers? — A. The question occurred to me and I reflected upon it as 
much as I could within the limited time allowed me, but I was then of the opinion 
which I still hold, that my life depended upon my confirming those statements. 

Q. Did you not believe it was in the power of these officers to have protected you? — 
A. No ; the presence of these officers would have afforded no protection. I should have 
been ordered out for instant execution. 

Q. Did these officers then leave you? — ^A. They did. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. What presents did these naval officers receive ? — A. Lace-work and other curiosi- 
ties of the productions of the country. I am not a personal witness of that, but Mr. Mas- 
terman was. I have my information from him. 

Q. Did they put no questions to you at all ? — A. None, except to ask me my name and 
tell me to speak in English. When I was called upon to verify my signature, I replied, 
" That is my signature." That is aU I said and all they said. 

Q. Did they ask you whether your statement was true or false ? — A. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Kirkland said : " You acknowledge all that to be true ?" I replied " Yes." 

Q. Did he ask you how it was obtained ?— A. He asked no further question what- 
ever. 

Q. Did either of them remonstrate with the officer for keeping watch over you with 
the drawn sword?— A. They made no remonstrance whatever. They seemed to be per- 
J^ectly satisfied with the manner affairs were going on. 
By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Had you reason to believe that these American officers were under any impression 
, that these statements had been extorted from you ?— A. I did not consider it safe for 
me to say a word to that effect under these circumstances. . 

Q. Were they under the impression that your depositions were all true ? — ^A. If they 
wore fools enough to believe so, under such circumstances, they may have done so ; in 
fact, I suppose they, did so believe. 

Q. How long had they been in the country before this?— A. They had just andved. 
They arrived on the second day of that month. This was on the 8th. They had had 
no communication with any foreigner in the country. The foreigners being all in the 
prison, and they knew nothing except what Lopez had told the admiral. Lopez said 
that we had freely confessed our guilt, and apparently succeeded in bamboozling him 
completely. 
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Q. You will proceed with your narrative. — ^A. I was kept in prison two days after- 
wards. During which time I was called on to write two or three documents; one of 
them was a letter of thanks to Marshal Lopez for pardoning me. 

Q. StUl there was nothing said of your release having heen demanded? — ^A. No; 
nothing whatever, except what I have stated : " What ia your name ?" " Speak ia Eng- 
lish." " Do you acknowledge all that to he true V That was all that was said to me by 
the American officers. I was in total darkness as to the circumstances of the arrival «F 
the American squadron. I did not suppose there was but one steamer there. I supposed 
that the Wasp had come up to bring our new American minister, whose name was not 
told me. 

Q. Was that General McMahon? — A. Yes; he was on board the Wasp; and three 
other steamers had also come up. I was proceeding to say that during these two days 
I was made to write a letter thanking Lopez for his clemency in pardoning me. I was 
made to write another letter to the members of the tribunal, in which I was expected 
to praise their impartiality and the benignity with which they had conducted my trial, 
as well as the high judicial qualities they had displayed. I was also required to write 
another satirical letter to the commander-in-chief of the Brazilian forces, and a letter 
to Mr. Washburn. All of which, except the first two, were printed on separate sheets 
by order of Lopez, as being very important cards for him, and copies of which given to 
me. On the 10th of December, at about 9 o'clock in the evening, Mr. Masterman and 
myself were mounted upon horses and escorted by a Paraguayan captain and several 
men. We proceeded through by-paths, avoiding passing through the centre of the 
encampment for a distance of about four miles, bringing us to the banlos of the river 
Paraguay. 

Q. You did not return to Asuncion f — A. No, sir. Our property, of course, remained 
confiscated in Paraguay. Before I left the head torturer brought me, done up in a large 
sack, 40 copies of my pamphlet, which had just been finished a few days before. I had 
written a letter to Lopez, to which he sent to me a very affectionate verbal reply. I 
had been obliged to confess that I had received $5,000 in sUver and $5,550 in currency, 
and I had sent word to Lopez asking what he desired me to do with it. I had said that 
most of it had beei> taken out of the country by Mr. Washburn, who had probably con- 
fiscated it to his own purposes, but that in case I ever got hold of it I wished to retttm 
it to the Paraiguayan government. I asked what disposition I should make of it. I 
received an answer that I might have no scruples in using a part of it for the purpose 
of convicting Mr. Washburn ; that if my conscience forced upon me the return of the 
rest, I might return it to the Paraguayan legation in Paris. Just before embarking, 
however, in consideration of the letters I had written and the messages I had sent to 
the President, I received another cordial message from him in which he told me I might 
retain all that money myself; that I need not be at any pains to return any of it, it 
being understood that I should devote some part of it to the task of prosecuting Mr. 
Washburn for his crimes and misdemeanors. At the same time he sent me a few gold 
coins for my expenses on the home voyage. This I accepted, as it would have been 
dangerous to refuse it. I was put on board the United States gunboat Wasp by a Parar 
guayan canoe at near midnight on the 10th of December. Lieutenant Commander Kirk- 
land was in command of the Wasp. 

Q. Did you meet him on board ? — A. I met him on the quarter-deck as I went up. 

Q. Did he speak to you ? — A. Mr. Masterman and myself saluted him. Hisreplywas 
to call the master-at-arms and say to him, "Take these men fin-ward; (that is to say, 
among the crew.) "Put a special guard over them, and do not let tliem loaf about; 
keep them together." Mr. Masterman, who is endowed with a full modicum of English 
pride, and who has been an honorary lieutenant in the English service in the Crimea, on 
the medical staff, flared up at once. Ho expostulated with Captain Kirkland, saying : 
" Wo are not mechanics. You call us mm. I have been a lieutenant in the English ser- 
vice in the Crimean war, and have enjoyed the same rank in the Paragiiayan army. 
You last saw us as criminals, but I hope you suspended your judgment." Captain Kirk- 
land replied : " What would you have us call you ? Would you have us call you Misses t" 
He said ifwedidnot like the quarter8,we could sleep on deck if we chose. He also said 
that we were to be treated as criminals, and sent as such to the United States. We slept 
on the hard deck that night among the sailors, with a sentry over us. It being the firet 
occasion we had had of conversing with each other since the time of our imprisonment, we 
spent much of the night in conversation and compaxiag notes. We then learned for the 
first time that each of us had been writing a pamphlet, at least so far as I was concerned. 
'Mi, Masterman, I believe, did know that I had been writing one, but Ihadnoidea that he 
had been writing one. We compared the statements we had been writing, and discov- 
ered a wonderful coincidence in the stories we had been inventing; which is to be 
accounted for from the fact that whenever Mr. Masterman disclosed anjrthing supposed 
to be important, X was called upon to confirm it, which I alwaj s did, going into fturther 
details in the same direction. The same was also true in respect to my statements being 
carried to him, which he always confirmed, taking the cue from me. 

We had now been received on board the United States gunboat as prisoners. The 
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officers of the squadron in general held no intercourse with us. For 11 months of that 
year we had received no news outside of Paraguay, except a few items in a private let- 
ter to Mr. Washburn, and we were in entire ignorance of what had been going on in the 
world ; entirely ignorant of the circumstances of our own relief, ignorant even of the 
fact of an American squadron having anived, and we were left to learn the news as best 
we could. The following morning we first learned the name of the American minister 
who was on board, and that a squadron of four vessels was present. I then, on behali 
of Mr. Master man and of myself^ most earnestly requested to see General McMahou, in 
order to inform him of the condition of things in Paraguay, and especially of Americana 
who were still in prison, five or six in niimber, and part of whom, I have since learned, 
had already been executed, as the others were at a later day. I made this request 
through the officer of the deck, who brought me the reply that, "in case General McMa- 
hon wanted to see mo, he woiild send for me !" I never heard anything further from 
him after receiving this contemptuous reply. I was never invited to have, nor did I evei 
ask for any interview with Admiral Davis, Captain Eamseyr Captain Kirkland, nor any 
superior officer, until the last day of my stay on the American squadron, when I had an 
informal interview with Admiral Davis, at his own request, but upon a matter entirely 
foreign to these circumstances. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Was General McMahonon board the same steamer with yourself ? — A. He was on 
the same vessel with me for two days. On December 12, General McMahon landed 
from the Wasp, and the vessel started for Montevideo. As soon as the Wasp got under 
way for Montevideo the guard of Mr. Masterman and myself was taken away, but 
two or three days after our arrival at Montevideo it was placed over us again. We 
were allowed to commu'nicate with some of the under-ofBcers of the vessel, but with 
none of the superior officers — that is to say, none of them chose to associate with us. 
On our arrival in the road of Montevideo we were transferred to the flag-ship of Admi- 
ral Davis, the Guerriere. I should mentioii that we had been kept on the ordinary 
diet of sailors, which is hard sea-biscuit, pork, occasionally beans and rancid butter, 
and once or twice a week an atrocious mixture, which is very appropriately called. 
dandy funk, composed of sea-biscuit moistened, mixed with molasses aad baked. My 
stomach revolted from it. I could hot eat anything. I was suffering from dysentery, 
and the diet aggravated the disease. I was an intense sufferer while on board the 
Wasp. 

Q. You had no medical attendance ? — ^A. I made known my condition to the physi- 
cian, Dr. Gale, and requested to be allowed a little brandy, which I much needed, and 
on one single occasion only I received a wine-glass full. I requested to be aUowed a 
regular ration of rice. The doctor ordered me some on two or three occasions, but not 
regularly, and I still continued unrelieved until I was transferred to the Guerriere, 
when the change of diet effected an instantaneous cure. On board the Guerriere we 
were put into the mess of the warrant officers, and the change from barbarous to civil- 
ized fare, as I have stated, worked an instantaneous cure. Om- diet after this was 
good, being the same that was served at the warrant officers' mess. I have nothing to 
complain of in that respect. From being a severe sufferer, after being one day on 
board the Guerriere, I found myself surprisingly fetter. 

Washington, D. C, Apiil 26, 1869. 

Examination of Pokter C. Bliss continued. 
By Mr. Okth: 

Question. What were you told by the Paraguayan authorities prior to your appear- 
ance before the judges on the 8th of December, 1868 ?— Answer. I was told by one of 
' the judges who was accompanied by Major Aveiro, a man who acted as chief torturer, 
that a United States gunboat had arrived with a new American minister on board 
whose name was not told me, nor was anything said about the arrival of the squadron 
or of the admiral. This was on the occasion when they informed me that President 
Lopez desired to pardon me and deliver me over to the custody of the new American 
minister, to be dealt with by the justice of my own country; that he had determined 
to do this as a courtesy to the new American minister, and that it must be understood 
that it was with the condition that I should be consistent with my confessions; that I 
was then to be called before the tribunal for a last act : that was the expression used ; and 
as I have stated, the impression conveyed to my mind on that occasion was that I would 
meet some of my countrymen, but who, or in what capacity, I had no idea, and that the 
last act or ceremony would be to formally condemn me to death, and then remit the 
sentence and turn me over to the American minister. 

Q. Had you been acquainted prior to this time with Lieutenant Commander Kirk- 
land or with Captain Eamsay ?— I had not. I knew that Lieutenant Commander Kirk- 
land was commj^nder of the Wasp. I had no idea who the other officer was, although 
I understood he was not in command. If his name was mentioned to me it was in such 
a tone that I could not make out who he was. 
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Q. How did you inow that Captain KirMand -was commander of the Wasp? — A. 
Because he had- been up on two previous occasions. I did not know him personally. I 
.was told by the fudges, "This is Captain Kiikland." And the other officer's name may 
have been mentioned, but I could not identify him. 

Q. Were these officers in uniform? — ^A. They were in uniform, but I, not being 
acquainted with naval uniforms, could not judge as to their rank. I knew they were 
American officers. 

Q. Why did you not in the presence of these Aflaerican officers, when called on to 
verify your testimony, extorted from you under torture, state in their presence that it 
had been extorted from yon and deny the whole thing? — A. Because it would have 
been the signal foi: my execution. I was fuEy persuaded as to that fact. I had reflected 
upon it before I came, and came fully to that conclusion, which was corroborated by 
exactly similar conduct on the part of Mr. Masterman, ^d approved by every one hav- 
ing a personal knowledge of the character of Lopez. I was fully convinced that such 
a' step on my part would have caused my immediate execution. 

Q. How far were these officers away from their vessels ? — A. Four miles in a line from 
the river. 

Q. Had they any officers with them? — ^A. None whatever; they were alone. 

Q. WTien you got on board the Wasp you learned that General McMahon, the Amer- 
ican minister, was there? — A. I had previously learned that a minister was on board. I 
did not learn his name until the day following our embarkation on board the Wa«p. 

Q. Why did you not, as soon as you learned the American minister was on board, 
communicate with him and tell him that your testimony had been extorted from yon?— 
A. That is precisely the gravest charge I have to make against these proceedings on 
the part of American officers. I did demand to see the American minister the following 
morning after my arrival on the Wasp. I earnestly requested to see General McMahon 
for the purpose of communicating these facts to Mm. 

Q. Did you inform the officer of the deck of the nature of the information you wished 
to communicate? — ^A. I told him this far, that I was possessed of very important infor- 
mation which it was very necessary that General McMahon should know before going 
to his destination. I wished to communicate, as I have already stated, the fact of a 
general imprisonment of all foreigners, and that other American citizens were in the 
clutches of Lopez. I supposed that Admiral Davis and aU the other officers of the 
squadron must know perfectly well from Mr. Washburn the circumstances of my 
imprisonment, but it seems they placed no confidence in Mr. Washburn's statements. 
When I learned that an American minister to Paraguay was on board, I, as a member 
of the American legation, considered it my duty to communicate with him in any case, 
and I was very much surprised that he had not called for me of his own accord before 
this. But on the 11th of December, at the earnest request of Mr. Masterman, as weU 
as on the promptings of my own opinions, I went to the officer of the deck, whose name 
I do not now remember, but could easily ascertain, and stated to him that I was pos- 
sessed of very important information which I wished to communicate to General 
McMahon before he landed in Paraguay, and that among other things I wished to com- 
municate to him the circumstances of my imprisonment, and that American citizens 
were still in the clutches of Lopez. This officer received my communication very oooly 
and remarked, "We have been inforsaed about all these things beforehand." I repUed 
that General McMahon could not possibly have the information I wished to give him; 
that I had information which no one else could possibly possess, and that I wished to 
give it. The officer replied that he would take my message to General McMahon, which 
he did, and returned with the answer, " General McMahon says that if he should wisli 
to see you he will call for you." The day after that he went on shore without my ever 
having set eyes upon him. 

Q. When tlid you make your first demand to communicate with Admiral Davis?— 
A. I never made any demand to communicate with Admiral Davis at all. I considered 
myself aggrieved by the treatment I received and made up my mind immediately 
that it was a case in which my own dignity would best be consulted by declining to 
make any demand for an interview with Admiral Davis. 

Q. Was Admiral Davis aware of your desire to communicate with Gen. McMahon?— 
A. I have no doubt he was, although I cannot certify to the fact. 

Q. Did Admiral Davis remain on the Wasp until you got down to Buepos Ayres?— 
A. He remained on the same vessel with me during the entire time. I was on board 
the United States squadron, that is to say, one week on board the Wasp and five weeks 
on board the Guerriere, the admiral's flag-ship ; he was on board the same steamer all 
the time. 

Q. You will now proceed to describe the treatment you received on board the Wasp.— 
A. I mentioned the other day that immediately after arriving on board the Wasp Mr. 
Masterman and myself were put under guard. After the steamer got under way for 
Montevideo, the guard was taken off. When we arrived at Montevideo there was at first 
no guard put over us and I supposed at that time the guard was merely a preciiation 
against our communicating with any unauthorized party on shore in Paraguay. I was 
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told wlien the guard was removed, by the officer of the deck, that I '^as at liberty to 
go about without a guard, but that my movements would be watched and that I was 
not to conmiunicate with any person outside the vessel. I gave my parole that I would 
not do BO, On arriving in Montevideo, December 18, 1 was transferred with Mr. Master- 
man to the flag-ship Guerriere. We were put into the warrant officer's mess and for two 
days there was no sirrveillance upon ns — no officer placed over us. The day after my 
arrival on board the Guerriere I wrote a letter to my parents to be sent by a vessel 
about to sail, and not being under arrest at the time, I stated that fact, implying 
that I had been under arrest on the Wasp, though I did not' expressly so state. The 
object of that letter was to quiet the apprehensions of my parents and to speak as 
lightly as possible of the circumstances with which I was surrounded. I was delighted 
to get from on board the Wasp, wher6 I was kept on the most miserable fare, and to be 
on board a vessel where, for the first time for several years, I could have something like 
a decent diet. I was oveijoyed at the time and wrote in a somewhat jubilant strain. 
My letter has been published and can be referred to by the committee if they desire. 

On the day succeeding, two gentlemen came on board the vessel to see me; one was 
Dr. Peter Boursa an American dentist living in Montevideo, a friend of mine, the other 
was Don Carlos Saguier, also an acquaintance of mine, and a prominent Paraguayan 

fentleman residing in Buenos Ayres, hostile in his sentiments, however, to President 
lopez and wishing for his downfall. The gentlemen came on board, as I afterwards 
learned, and had an interview with some of the officers, but without seeing the admiral ; 
requesting to see me, they were refused permission. They then requested to see the 
admiraL That was contemptuously refused, and they immediately left the vessel and 
a non-commissioned officer was immediately placed in charge of Mr. Masterman and 
myself with orders to keep us together and not to allow us to hold any communication 
with any person from outside the vessel, nor to allow us to write any letters or receive 
any letters except by permission. That non-commissioned officer was frequently re- 
lieved of course by others, but the same order was continued in force for about tlvree 
weeks. I am not certain of the exact length of time. Mr. Masterman losing patience 
at the insults to which we were subjected, made the effort to ingratiate himself with 
the admiral by a personal interview which he solicited, referring to the fact that he had 
been a lieutenant in the English service, and succeeded so far as to have the guard re- 
moved in respect to himself, he remaining on his parole, and from that time the officer 
placed over us had no fiirther custody of Mr. Masterman. I believed then, and believe 
now, that by taking the same steps. Admiral Davis would probably have taken the 
same course in regard to myself, but I did not choose to do it. I felt greatly aggrieved 
at the conduct of the admiral towards me, and declined to have any communication 
with him except at his request or order. 

Q. Why did you feol aggrieved at the conduct of Admiral Davis ? — A. For having 
been received on board the United States squadron as a criminal and for having been 
assigned by Lieutenant Commander Kirkland, when I came on board, to the deck of 
the Wasp. Mr. Masterman said to him that he hoped he did not believe all he heard 
the other day when he saw us before the court arraigned as criminals, that 4ie hoped 
he had suspended his judgment at least. His reply was, "I do not know about that. 
I cannot judge. I receive you here as criminals, and you will have to be considered as 
such until you are proved to be otherwise." Mr. Masterman, in Ms testimony, has used 
the word mminal, and to the best of my recollection that is correct. I am not abso- 
lutely certain as to the use of that word. If criminal was not used the word used was 
feUm. I did not say a word in that conversation, but looked on with amazement to see 
members of the American legation treated in that way. 

Q. Was he aware of your connection with the legation? — A. Yes, sir; he was per- 
fectly aware of it. Mr. Washburn had told him fully. Mr. Washburn had then left 
for the United States. After the arrival of the American squadron at Montevideo most 
false and calumnious articles concerning 5Ir. Masterman and myself, proceeding from 
officers of the United States squadron, were published in the papers. I cannot tell what 
officers were engaged in these publications, but they must have proceeded from per- 
sons who came down on that squadron, because statements were made which could not 
have proceeded from anybody else. To these calumnious communications we were not 
allowed to reply, but were expressly told that all our communications would be scruti- 
nized by the authorities, that is, by the admiral and the captain of the vessel. I was 
told this by Captain Woolsey, in command of the flag-ship Guerriere. I was told that 
the admiral, in person; inspected aU the letters which I received and which I endeavored 
to send. 

By Mr. WniARD : 

Q. Why did the fact that they were to inspect the letters you sent prevent you from 
writing and replying to these publications ? — A. One letter which I received was handed 
to me from the admiral torn open. This was from a Paraguayan officer who had been a 
prisoner of war, and who having seen published a part of my extorted confessions, 
wrote to me to know whether they were genuine, and asked me in reply to state the exact 
facts of the case. I sent that letter to the admiral with a reply stating the exact facts 
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of the case. The letter was sent to its address and was prohably published. I hare a 
copy of it -which I will submit to the coramittee. Another letter which I wrote Jnst 
before leaving Montevideo in time to be forwarded before the vessel left, was returned 
to me after we had been out at sea three days, with the remark that the admiral bad 
not seen fit to send it. 

Q. What was in the letter? — ^A. It was a letter to the father of Captain Antonio Fal- 
con, one of the victims of Lopez who was a fellow-prisoner of mine. I wrote this letter 
to the effect that, having seen his son in prison, I had just learned that he had lost his 
hfe. The reply, when this letter was returned to me, was that the admiral coulcF not 
send it except through Captain Ku-klaml, and that he did not choose to send it through 
him. This letter was written at the suggestion of the fleet-surgeon, Dr. Duval, to whom 
I had. mentioned the circumstances, and who told me I ought to write to the parents of 
the young man. He was a young man in whom I had taken a deep interest. This let- 
ter was returned through Surgeon Duval, who indorsed upon the back of the letter 
these facts over his own signature. I have the original letter with the indorsement, 
and I will put it in evidence. It was written several hours before the sailing of the 
vessel; and precisely what was meant by the reply that the admiral could not send it 
except through Captain Kirkland I do not understand. 

Q. Were there any letters making disclaimers in respect to your testimony or making 
statements of the facts in respect to your imprisonment returned to you? — ^A. The 
letter to which I have just referred entered into some details and more or less explicitly 
stated the fact that we were all of us innocent victims; using pretty severe language 
in respect to the conduct of Lopez and denouncing htm as an atrocious monster. I 
may also state that the Spanish commodore commanding a squadron at Montevideo) 
wrote me a letter which was suppressed ; this I know because a few days later when 
the admiral was absent at Buenos Ayres, a Spanish midshipman came on board to a.sk 
for an answer to it. I was sent for and spoke with him. 

Q. Wore the facts to which you have testified as having communicated to Surgeon 
Duval brought to the knowledge of the other officers of the squadron ? — ^A. Net by me ; 
I have no doubt they were by Surgeon Dnval himself, who took an active interest in 
the matter. I never made any overtures to have any intercourse with any of the 
superior ofScers of the vessel. 

Q. Was the course of treatment towards you changed after your interview with 
Surgeon Duval ? — A. Not in the slightest degree ; on the contrary Surgeon Duval was 
made to expiate his friendship for us ; he was denied permission to go on shore for 
three weeks, (to the best of my recollection,) in consequence of tho interest he had 
taken in us. He was the fleet-surgeon and his post was on board the Guerriere. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. How did you know that fact? — A. From Surgeon Duval himself; he expressly 
stated that he was a sufferer in our behalii that the admiral had refused to allow him 
to go on store ;for three weeks, to the best of my recollection. This was while we were 
lying off Montevideo, as we did for nearly a month. 

By Mr. Oeth: 

Q. State what was done to render you comfortable, as far as your physical wants 
were concerned, after this. — A. Nothing whatever so far as Admual Davis was con- 
cerned. We went on board the Wasp in the most pitiable condition, in the same suits 
of clothes which we had worn for three months, eaten by vermin, with our pants cut 
in two by the irons we had worn ; for a day or two no movement was made to improve 
our wardrobe ; at last I received a jiair of pants from an oflicer, which was followed 
from time to time by other articles of clothing fr'om others until I succeeded in effect- 
ing a complete change of wardrobe. 

Q. Who were the officers who furnished you these articles? — ^A. I cannot remember 
all of them; one gentleman, I think, was Surgeon Gale. Another addition to my 
wardrobe was sent to me anonymously, from one of the olficers of the deck who did 
not send his name, and I never knew who he was ; probably the cause of not sending 
his name was that he did not wish to be known as fiivoring us. 

Q. Did you receive any attentions, or clothing, or suitable food from any of the 
principal officers on board the vessel? — A. No, sir ; I did not. 

Q. Did you receive any visits from any of them? — A. I never received a visit from 
any of them; I had on two or throe occasions conversations with Captain Woolscy, of 
the Guerriere, after I was transferred to the flag-ship, upon his sending for me. 1 never 
'•e with Captain Kirkland after the iirst occasion when he received us on board the 
v/asp ; I never spoke to Fleet Captain Eamsay at all. Captain Woolsey called for me 
on three or four occasions, in the first instance a day or two after going on board. He 
asked mo if I wished to go to the United States as soon as possible or whether I pre- 
ferred to remain on board the squadron until I should hear from tho United States. 
He said in case I wished to remain he would give me a ration and give me employment 
60 that I could earn something; he asked uie, as I remember, if I understood drawing 
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I replied that I had not been informed as to my status and that I could not answer the 
question immediately. I asked if I would he allowed to communicate with the shore, 
or to go on shore in that case. He said I would not. This was a day or two after 
beiugon hoard and before being placed the second time under arrest. I then requested 
a short time to think of it. The alternative was this : I had a good many friends in 
Montevideo and Buenos Ayres ; I had some pecuniary interest in both places ; it was 
of the greatest importance to set myself right in both places as soon as possible. If I 
could have gone on shore I would have preferred to have done so and to have remained 
there for some time, but not being allowed that I determined to go to the United 
States as soon as possible ; when, to my surprise, I was a second time put under arrest. 
This of course obviated all necessity for an answer on my part. On another occasion, 
after being put under arrest, he sent for me to say something in respect to the trans- 
mission of the letters I had written. I do not remember that interview particularly ; 
it involved nothing of importance. I wish to say that Captain Woolsey treated me 
with as much kindness as appeared to be consistent with obeying the orders of Admi- 
ral Davis. He held as little intercourse with us as possible, but he did not treat me 
with any disrespect. I considered his offer that I would be allowed to remain there 
and that he would give me employment, as an indication of kindness on his part. 

Q. What difference was there, if any, between the treatment of yourself and of Mr. 
Masterman ? — ^A. Only this, that Mr. Mastermau was released from surveillance, having 
given his parole not to communicate with persons on shore. 

Q. What time did you arrive at Eio?— A. We arrived at Eio the 21st or 22d of 
January. I think the 21st. 

Q. And this guard placed over you at Montevideo was withdrawn? — A. It was with- 
drawn a few hours after we had sailed, but was put on again immediately after our 
arrival in the harbor of Eio Janeiro ; the passage havingoccupied five or six days. 

Q. Did you at any time communicate with Admiral Da/vis ? — ^A. I did ; on the 25th 
of January, I think ; ^t all events it was four or five days after our arrival at Eio. It 
had been published in the papers that BUss and Masterman were on board the American 
squadron as prisoners, not allowed to communicate with any one on the shore, and 
were on their way to the United States to be tried by their government. The same 
statement had appeared in the papers of Buenos Ayres while we were there. Two or 
three days after our arrival at Eio, my friend George M. Davis, a merchant at Eio and 
formerly attache of the American legation in Brazil at the same time I was connected 
with that legation as private secretary to General Webb, seeing this statement in the 
newspapers on my arrival, of my being a prisoner on board not ^owed to communicate 
with any one on shore, determined to make an effort to see me. He went on board, saw 
Admiral Davis, and asked if he could see his friend Bliss. I give the conversation as 
stated to me by Mr. Davis. The Admiral replied, "What! is Bliss your friend?" 
" Yes," he said. "What do you know about him?" " I laiow aH about him." "Tell 
me something about him." Mr. Davis thereupon narrated the principal facts connected 
■with my coming to South America, and his own intercourse with me. He vouched for 
my being a person of good character and of literary attainments, mentioned my having 
been formerly well acquainted with the Emperor of Brazil, that I had been on such 
terms with him that on visiting him he would walk up and down the corridor of his 
palace with me in conversation about individuals and about scientific matters. This 
information opened the eyes of the admiral somewhat. The consequence was that 
within half an hour aftecwards, and while Mr. Davis was still in conversation with me, 
word came from the admiral that I was relieved from arrest. This was two or three 
days previous to my embarking for the United States. 

Q. Did the admiral seek a personal interview with you after this? — A. He did; on 
the 25th of January, the day previous to my embarking for the United States. Being 
then at liberty to communicate with whoever I chose, I communicated with the steward 
of the admiral, a person who had formerly done some errands for me on shore, and 
made some purchases for me. I had received at Buenos Ayres some effects belonging 
to me which had remained on deposit at Buenos Ayres all the time I had been in 
Paraguay. They came off in a bundle and a box in a very dilapidated state. I desired 
to pack them up in a more convenient form before going on board the merchant 
steamer. I therefore asked the steward to buy me a trunk on shore, giving him the 
money for it and mentioning several articles which I desired him to get. The admiral 
sent for me and met me in the gangway rather abruptly with the question put, "Did 
you ask my steward to buy you a trunk and other things?" I said, "Yes, sir." "Are 
there any other things you want to have bought?" I said, "Yes; there are several 
other things I would like to procure, but that as the time was so limited before sailing 
I should have to forego getting them." "What is it you want to procure?" Said I, 
"Among other things I wish to procure some publications. I was formerly interested 
in the Brazilian Geographical and Historical Institute, I wish to get a set of the 
publications of that society if possible and several other publications relating to the 
war and so foith, and to buy a number of books of a miscellaneous character, in connec- 
tion with my studies in regard to South America." He then made one or two ohserva- 
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tions as to the places -where these publications could probably be obtained, mentioned 
to me a bookseller of whom I could very likely get them, and remarked, " Would yoa 
not like to go on shore yourself?" I said, "I should like to go very much." He said, 
" Come tod see me to-morrow morning after breakfast and I will see about i6." I then 
left; having no further conversation than I have related untU the next morning after 
breakfast. About nine o'clock I went up to the Admiral's reception room. He came 
in there. Neither on this occaaion nor on the previous one did ho shako hands or pass 
any salutation — simply proceeding to business. He now said, "Well, you have come 
to see about going on shore, have you?" I said, "Yes, sir." Ho said, "Speak to the 
officer on deck. There wiU be a boat going ashore at (such) an hour." Mentioning, I 
think, half-past nine or thereabouts. "The steam launch wUl leave the vessel to take 
you on board the merchant steamer shortly after one o'clock. Don't fail to be here 
then." I then went on shore, arriving about ten o'clock and got back promptly at one. 
I had less than three hours on shore; during which time I had only opportunity to see 
two or three out of a large number of acquaintances. I saw Mr. MUford, a merchant 
there, who is an old friend. I saw the charg6 d'affaires, Mr. Lidgerwood, and also Dr. 
Eainey, an American, who is at the head of a ferry-boat enterprise. To all these gen- 
tlemen I made free communication as to what had passed on board the squadron in 
regard to myself, as to my sufferings in Paraguay, and my innocence of the charges 
against me, also respecting American citizens who still remained in Paraguay in 
prison. They expressed themselves astounded as to the conduct of the admiral and 
completely unable to discover why he should have acted as he did towards Mr. Master- 
man and myself. A little after one o'clock I was called for very suddenly and came 
on board the steam-launch which was to take mo to the mail steamer. I was hurried 
off without an opportunity of taking leave of my friends. The officer on deck saying 
to me, "I will make your adieus for you. You need not trouble yourself about that." 
I was in the forward part of the vessel sitting talking with a friend when word came 
to me that the launch was ready and that I must go right off now. Surprised in that 
way I had no time to bid good-bye to any friends on board. One other thing I should 
have stated. A day or two before embarking for Eio I received a note from Admiral 
Davis, which was published in these documents, requesting me to take passage on 
board the United States mail steamer Mississippi to New York, and to communicate my 
arrival there to the State Department. I replied by a letter, which is also published 
in these documents, stating that I accepted his proposition and that I would report in 
person to the State Department, as in duty bound, being a member of the late Ameri- 
can legation at Paraguay. No promise was exacted of me as to my conduct while on 
board the mail steamer Mississippi, and I made' no promise. I went on shore at every 
point where the steamer touched, at Bahia, at Pemambuco, at Parii, and at St. Thomas, 
and communicated with persons on shore at all these places. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Where did you part with the naval authorities, Admiral Davis, and others T — A. I 
never parted at all with themi I left the ship in the bay at Eio under the circumstances 
I have mentioned. The consuls whom I saw at the ports at which the merchant steamer 
stopped were all of them ea^er to get information from me, and expressed their aston- 
ishment at the conduct of Admiral Davis. They urged me to press upon our gov- 
ernment a fuU investigation of all the circumstances, which I promised I would do. 
The consul at Parii, Mr. Bond, was an old acquaintance, who came out in the same 
steamer with Mr. Washburn and myself eight years ago. At bis request I wrote a 
letter, giving the principal points of my history. He said it wa"^ most important that 
I should deiine my position more authentically than I had been led to do on board the 
squadron ; that the officers of the squadron were against me ; that I might die on board 
the steamer before reaching the United States ; and that I ought to put on record what- 
ever statement I had to mMce. At his request, I wrote him a letter, which I authorized 
him to publish, as he said was his intention, iu which I stated to ham that all the con- 
fessions of mine which had been given to the world were extorted from me under the 
circumstances which I have previously stated to this committee, and were all untrue. 
I left that paper in his hands for publication in the Pard papers. I also, while on board 
the Guerriere — a fact which I omitted to state before in its proper place — ^had a long 
conversation with Fleet Surgeon Duval, to whom I communicated full particulars of all 
these circumstances, and he embodied them in a great measure in letters to other par- 
ties in Washington, in view of the fact that in case I should die on the passage, as per- 
haps was not improbable at that time, my statements might be known. 

Q. Have you had any communication with these naval officers since that timet — A. 
None wliatever. 

Q. Nor with the Navy Department ? — A. I have been at the Navy Department. I was 
there a day or two before the change of administration, and called upon Secretary 
Welles, whom I had known in this city eight years ago as a friend. I was at that time 
misinformed as to the circumstances of the case. If I had been as fuUy informed as I 
am now, I should not have called upcm him, but I had merely seen a letter in which 
Secretary Welles had requested the admiral to proceed with the fleet under his command 
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jO Paraguay, as suggested in the letter of the Secretary of State. I supposod the con- 
duct of Admiral Davis could not at all be attributed to Secretary Welles, but that tha 
conduct of the Secretary had been such as should be perfectly satisfactory to mc. I 
have since seen season to change my opinion in regard to that. I called upon Secretary 
Welles and expressed my thanis to him for having given these orders. I also caUed 
upon Commodore Thornton Jenkins, the chief of the Navigation Bureau, -whose name 
had been, mentioned by Surgeon Duval as a friend. There was nothing of importance 
in any interview I had at the Navy Department. And I have had no other communicar 
tion with any other person in that deijartment. 

Q. Did Secretary Welles make any remark to you? — A. Nothing, except of the briefest 
character. I simply told him that I thanked him for giving these orders ; and upon his 
part he congratulated me for having escaped from imprisonment. 

By Mr. Oeth: 
Q. To what circumstances do you allude, which if you had known, would have pre- 
vented you from calling upon him? — A. In the first place, I have seen documents signed 
by Secretary Welles, in which it is my opinion he did not show a sufficient interest in 
the vindication of the honor of the flag, nor a sufHcient sense of the indignity suffered 
by the American legation in Paraguay. He seems to have shown a readiness to accept 
the reports of Admiral Davis vrithout any question, when they ought to have been more 
carefully scrutinized. 

By the Chaikman : 

Q. What communications were these ? — A. I refer to letters of Secretary Welles to 
Admiral Davis, which are published in these documents, and to the iinpression left upon 
my mind by the reading of these letters. I have no information diitside of that. 

Q. Then the impressions you received of that character came from documents which 
are before the committee ? — A. Yes, sir. I have no private information from any source 
on that subject. I judge only from the published documents. 

Q. What was your first communication with the government in Washington, and the 
first steps you took to make known your complaints ? — ^A. I arrived here in Washington 
on the 25th of February, and the same day wrote a letter to Secretary Seward, inclosing 
a copy of Admiral Davis's letter to me, stating that " in conformity with the request of 
Admiral Davis, and as a member of the late American legation in Paraguay, I beg to 
report my presence in Washington, at the Ebbitt House," and that I waited his furflier 
orders. Two or three days later I received a reply from Secretary Seward, in which he 
used this expression : " The executive government of the United States does not claim 
to exercise any control over you in consequence of the proceedings of Eear-Admiral 
Davis, referred to. I shall, however, be happy to receive from you, or from Mr. Master- 
man, or both of you, any information, either verbally or by writing, in relation to the 
interesting events with which your names had been connected, and would therefore 
suggest to-morrow, March 1, at 12 o'clock, for you to call upon me." Mr. Masterman 
and myself called upon him that day ; found him busy, and repeated the call separately. 
Two days subsequently to that I saw Mr. Seward myself alone, and had a short interview 
with him of a few moments in length, which was confined to congratulation on his part 
on my escape from Paraguay. In reference to information about what I had experienced 
he remarked that he was soon going out of office, and it would be well to submit a 
statement to the legal officer of the department. Mr. Seward asking me if I had seen 
him, I said I had not. He then called a messenger, and I was shown to the office of Mr. 
E. Peshine Smith, with whom I had an interview. 

Q. Has the letter of Mr. Seward to you been communicated to the committee ? — ^A. 
It has not. But if desired, I will endeavor to communicate it to-morrow. Upon that I 
made my appeal to Congress. I did not go into the details of my experience in Para- 
guay at the suggestion of Mr. Seward. 

Q. Was any suggestion made as to any reparation to which you might be entitled? — 
A. I was referred to Mr. Smith, whose name appears on the official register as examiner 
of claims, and I inferred that the supposition of the Secretary was that I wished to put 
in a pecuniary claim, ftfr. Smith seemed evidently to take the same view of the matter, 
as he took the case up in an exceedingly legal and technical manner, cross-questioning 
me in my interview with him as if he was an attorney on the opposite side and was 
retained in order not to admit any claim unless he considered it perfectly on the square. 

By Mr. Swantst : 
Q. Did you make any claim ? — A. I made no pecuniary claim, neither then nor at any 
sabsequent time. In my petition to Congress I have expressly avoided that. I have 
left the whole matter to the wisdom of Congress for such action as in their view the 
honor of the government and justice to us as petitibiiiers may demand, and shall be 
satisfied with such conclusion as Congress may arrive at. ' 
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Washington, D. C, April 27, 1869. 
PoRTEK C. Bliss appealed and continued Ms statement as follows : 
In addition to the letters to which I yesterday referred, I have here two letters writ- 
ten by me to my parents and published by them in a New Tork paper. They were 
written in view of my expected imprisonment and forwarded by Mr. Washbnm to my 
parents and by them sent to this paper. The following are the letters, prefaced by 
editorial comment : 

[From the lYedonia Censor.] 

" THE PAEAGTJAY CAPTIVES — ^LETTEES PROM PORTER C. BUSS. 

"We received last week a letter from a brother of our Mend Bliss inclosing copies of 
his last two letters to his parents. They reveal a sad state of affairs in that distracte-l 
country. It will be seen that Mr. Washburn has done all in his power to save Mr. 
Bliss and his companion from the terrible doom that was apprehended. He left them 
to their sad fate at the latest possible moment, and then only to hasten communication 
with his government, in order to afford relief if possible. The four vessels of war dis- 
patched to their relief are now on their errand of duty. It will be the prayer of every 
friend of humanity, and particularly of the unfortunate sufferers, that the errand may 
not fail of accompUshment. 

" The last time we met our friend was in Washington, he was waiting at the White 
House for an introduction to President Lincoln, from whom he expected an appoiat- 
ment to an Indian agency. Senator Sumner was there to introduce him and secure the 
appointment. His lather being a missionary to the Indians, and he acquainted with 
their dialects, he was being sent out to rescue the traditions of the former native inhabi- 
tants of New England, who had emigrated to reservations for them west of the Missouri. 
He had letters of recommendation from Everett, Bancroft, Longfellow, and many other 
distinguished literary men, to whom he had rendered efficient aid in his researches in 
New England and the Canadas, and also from every United States senator and maaiy 
other public men. His modest demeanor, amiable disposition, high classical attain- 
ments for one of his years, and insatiable thirst for knowledge, had marked him as a 
young man of unusual promise. He was evidently so regarded by the savans who 
sought for him the opportunity to pursue his researches among the red men of the 
forest. The difficulties in which the nation became involved changed his course to a 
South American field. It is very, sad that a young man of his promise should be cut 
off in the vigor of his youth, and in the midst of his aspirations for usefulness. May 
Heaven guard him from such an untimely fate. 

" We give below the letter of the brother, which will explain the circumstances under 
which the letters from Porter were written : 

" ' ONOVnxE, Cattaraugus County, November 23, 1868. 
"'Eds. Censor: Inclosed I send you two copies of letters written to us by my 
brother. Porter C. Bliss, arrested by the Paraguay government, and as we fear, executed 
ere this. Mr. Washburn, in his letter, expresses no hope for him. We have received 
three newspapers from Buenos Ayres, containing correspondence between WashbTun 
and Lopez, and three letters from Porter to different parties ; one of which was handed 
to Washburn after he had embarked for home, which was written after he had been 
arrested, and in all probability subjected to torture. Nothing in that letter has any 
weight with us, if, indeed, it was genuine. The allusion to his father, " Henry Bliss, of 
New York," was fictitious, as we have no relatives of that name. In his letter to us, 
(which he expected would be the last he would ever write,) he declares solemnly his 
innocence and entire ignorance of any such plot as charged against him. He, I think, 
has scut you one or two letters from South America at different times. As he prepared 
for college at your academy and has many friends there, he requested mo to send a por- 
tion of his letter to you for publication in case we hear of his death. We still have 
some hope, but I thought it might be well to send it. His fate has been a sad one. With 
an excellent education — being master of eight or ten different languages, and having 
^ined a vast amount of useml information in his travels, and with an unconquerable 
thirst for knowledge, and ambitious to make his mark in the world, a life of great 
promise of usefulness will have been cut off, a sacrifice to the ferocity of a cowardly 
despot, who is described as being a second Nero or Dionysius, who has executed two of 
his own brothers, and whose mother and sister, according to Mr. Washburn, woiild be 
glad to hear of his death. But my brother's death will not be in vain, 1 hope ; and I 
feel certain that our government (in whose service I spent three years) will deimiid and 
enforce reparation so far as it can be done. 
" ' Yours, respectfully, 

"ASHER BLISS, Jr."' 
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"The following are the letters received from Porter: 

" ' Legation of the United States, 

" 'Asuncion, September 5, 1868. 

" ' Dear Parents and Brothers: — ^I received your letter in May last, and answered 
it in June, not doubting that a few months more would enable me to return home from 
my long wanderings, and again behold tlie faces of my kindred. Now that hope is indefi- 
nitely postponed — ^perhaps forever. You wilL probably have learned by the press the 
strange events which have passed hero ; events deeply compromising the honor of our 
government, outraged in the person of its ministers and the members of its legation, of 
whom I am one. In brief, the greater part of the foreign residents in Paraguay are 
charged with having formed a conspiracy against the government and even against the 
life of President Lopez, and were arrested on or about July 13, since which time their 
trial has been going on ; but as the proceedings are secret and no communication with 
any of them allowed, the result is not yet known. At the same time almost all the 
members of the government were imprisoned upon a like charge, and many, perhaps 
all, of them paid the penalty with their lives during the first week of August. Great 
efforts have been made by the govenment to implicate Mr, Washburn in the alleged plot 
by means of false testimony, said to have been deposed by the principal personages 
accused, and I myself, though a member of the American legation, in which I am trans- 
lator, have been, along with the physician to the legation, an English gentleman named 
Masterman, charged with what the Paraguayan tribunal calls high treason. We have 
been six or seven times imperatively demanded for trial by this government, and, as Mr. 
Washburn has constantly asserted the undoubted rights and immunities of legations 
in our favor, they have threatened more than a month since to take us by force. 

" ' Eight weeks of alternate hope and fear have passed, which have been filled up by 
a voluminous correspondence between Mr. Washburn and the government, which has 
been published in the ofBcial newspapers. Three days since, Mr. Washbiu'n received 
notice of the arrival in the river of the United States gunboat Wasp, which has come 
to take away the American legation, and this morning he has received his pa,ssports. 
But the government of Paraguay has refused passports to Mr. Masterman and myself, 
denying that we were members of the legation. We have had no news or dispatches 
from the States for 12 months, and are absolutely ignorant of all that has passed, except 
by one or two private letters. Mr. Washburn will embark this afternoon upon a Para- 
guay steamer to proceed down the river to meet the Wasp, and immediately after Mr. 
Masterman and myself will be seized, and shall sleep to-night in prison. 

" ' It is unecessary for me to say that I am entirely innocent, and that I know abso- 
lutely nothing of such a plot. False witness has undoubtedly been produced against 
me, and my innocence is no guarantee against a traitor's doom. I will hope for the 
best, but I am prepared for the worst. I thank God that I have had sufficient strength 
to bear up under these weeks of agony, and I am assured that I shall do so untU the 
last; and should it come to that extremity, I am, in the words of Bryant — 

" * Snstained and soothed 
By an tmfaltering trnat, approach my grave, 
Like one who wraps the orapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.' " 

" ' I have had great projects for the benefit of humanity and the cause of the diffusion 
of knowledge among men, and I am confident that if my life is now spared it will not 
be a useless one to the world. But God knows best what purposes he has designed that 
I should subserve in my life or my death. His will be done! 

'"POETEE COENELIUS BLISS.'" 



" 'Asuncion, September 10, 1868. 
" ' Dear Parents : — Mr. Washburn's departure having been unexpectedly postponed 
until to-day, I add a postscript to my letter of the 5th. Every conceivable obstacle has 
been put in Mr. Washburn's way by the government. He has been detained on the 
plea of returning deposits of property made with him by many fcreigners, and also by 
difficulties concerning the carrying away of money for foreigners. But the Italian consul 
having received everything in deposit, there will probably be no further delay. I think 
I mentioned before that this legation has been surrounded night and day for two months 
by about 20 soldiers in order to seize upon Masterman and myself should we go outside, 
and who will take us in the street when we start out to accompany Mr. Washburn and 
family to embark. We each of us carry with us a satchel with a few changes of linen, 
some bread, some money for our expenses in prison, and a few other articles of first 
necessity. No cutting instruments are allowed, consequently we shall have to eat with 
spoons. No books will probably be permitted, however we shall each take a pocket 
Bible at a venture. Our confinement will bo solitary, and our treatment and fare none 
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of the best. I don't say these things to dispirit you, but because they are true, and 
■will be known sooner or later, and to show you that I am resigned to the worst. Could 
I get letters from you, or some news from the outside world before I am taken, I should 
feel comparatively happy. At all events I do not propose to waste my time in useless 
lamentation, but to have " a heart for any fate." All will be for the best whatever may 
happen, aud I have great confidence in the action of our government as soon as the 
case becomes known. In case of being then alive I shall hope for relief from some quar- 
ter about January or February. Very likely >the war may be ended by that time, 
although the appearances are that President Lopez has made up his mind to perish 
with the ruins of the nation, and to fight till the last man around him dies. To-day, 
the 10th of September, has been a day of ill omen to me before. Three years ago, and 
again last year, on this date, I had attacks of congestion of the brain, resulting from 
sun-stroke, and which nearly proved fatal in both instances. But, contrary to all 
expectations in both instances, I escaped with life, which is also a good omen ; not 
that I am superstitious or a fatalist ; I only note the coincidences. Now that my uncer- 
tainties are over I am calm and abnost happy, and, if need be, can cheerfully repeat 
the words of the Polish martyr-patriot Pestel : 

" ' Tes ! it comes at last, 
And from a troubled dream awaMng, 

Doath "^ill soon be xjast, 
And brighter worlds aroujad me breaking.' " 

" ' My dear parents and brothers, farewell ! God bless you, and I will hope for the 
best; we may yet see each other in this world. 

"'POETEE C. BLISS.'" 



[From a later number of the Fredonia Censor.] 
PORTER C. BLISS. 

We find the following communication in the Albany Evening Journal, written by 
Mr. D. J. Pratt, who taught our academy while Mr. BUss was a student here. It con- 
tains some particulars of Bliss's history, which we did not mention in our local notice: 

"Porter C. Bliss is a son of Rev. Asher Bliss, who' was for twenty years a missionary 
of the American board at the lower Cattaraugus station in western New York. In 1852 
Mr. Bliss was released at his own request from this service, and removed to Corydon, 
Pennsylvania, where he stiU resides. In 1854, Porter, then about fifteen years ot age, 
became a student at the Fredonia academy, where he remained, with but little inter- 
ruption, about four years. His pecuniary resources, as may be supposed, were very 
scanty, and nothing but a quenchless thirst for knowledge aud an aptness in its acqui- 
sition which insured success at every step of his progress, could have reconciled bim 
to a mode of life in other respects so self-denying. He was especially remarkable for 
literary and linguistic tastes, and fondness for historical and antiquarian researches. 
He was also, both by nature and by parental training, modest and diffident, yet thor- 
oughly honest aud upright in his character. His mental and moral endowments 
appeared less conspicuous to strangers on account of a somewhat ungainly physique, 
and in most respects he would be more properly classed with the Abraham Lincolns 
than with the Lord Chesterfields of society. 

" In 185S Mr. Bliss entered Hamilton College, and the subsequent year went to Yale. 
His scanty resources led him to accept employment in the service of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, for the purpose of making researches relative to the relics of the 
Indian tribes of New England. While thus employed he discovered and made tran- 
scripts of voluminous manuscripts in Nova Scotia, with which he astonished the savaus 
of Harvard University and Boston, a score of whom, including the president aud five 
ex-presidontj of Harvard, gave him the most flattering commendations, and recom- 
mended him to President Lincoln as a most suitable person to be appointed to an 
Indian agency at the west. The matter of an appointment being delayed, he accepted 
the invitation of General James Watson Webb, the newly appointed minister to Brazil, 
to accompany him in, the capacity of private secretary — the Messrs. Appleton, of New 
York, at the same time securing the benefit of whatever leisure he might command in 
the enterprise of translating and introducing sundry of their publications for the Soutli 
American markets. Meanwhile Mr. Bhss, having abandoned the purpose of graduating, 
was made the recipient of the honorary degree of master of arts by Hamilton College. 

"Mr. Bliss accompanied General Webb on his outward tour, visiting England and 
France on the route. For several years he has not been in frequent communication 
with his former friends and acquaintances, and but for the events which have recently 
transpired in Paraguay, might have remained sometime longer in quiet obscurity; 
though, if his life and health were spared, all his antecedents would give ample assur- 
ance of his being no idle or iuefiioiont worker in the field assigned Tiim. His recent 
letters, several of which appeared in the Tribune of the 19th instant, indicate that he 
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has been very busily at work in hi^ favorite line of antiquarian and historic research in 
g.d(lition to liis official and business engagements, of which a voluminous history of 
Paraguay is one of the fruits. How he became connected with the Washburn ministry 
we know not, nor what apparent ground there may have been for any accusation 
against him by. the Lopez government ; but no one who ever knew him well could 
'entertain an idea,' as he himself expresses it, of his ever being accused of high treason 
by any government under the sun. 

" In view of these personal characteristics of Mr. Bliss, as well as for the honor of the 
nation, it is to be hoped that the authorities at Washington wiU adopt— if they have 
not already done this — the most rigorous measures to secure the release of Mr. BUss 
and his colleague, and the most ample reparation possible for this individual and 
national insult. 

" Yours, &c., 

"D. J. PEATT." 

I also present the following letters which have not heretofore been published: 

"Department of State, 

" Washington, February 8, 1869. 
" Deak Sir : I have received the letter of the 28th ultimo, addressed to you by Mr 
Asher Bliss, on the subject of his brother. Porter C. Bliss, on which you have indorsed 
a request for information. I am not aware that the latter gentleman has reached 
Washington or has returned to the United States. We have received voluminous doc- 
uments from the Paraguayan government, upon which it bases its charge against him 
of conspiracy. These documents have just been translated, and will at once be sub- 
mitted to Congress. As yet, it has been impracticable to examine them sufficiently to 
allow an opinion to he formed how far the charge may be sustained. It is, however, 
supposed that there can be no cause to apprehend a fiirther restraint upon the liberty 
of Mr. Bliss, at least after he shall have returned to the United States. 
" I have the honor to be, dear sir, your very obedient servant, 

"WILLIAM H. SEWAED. 
"Hon. H. Vaj^ Aekkam, 

"Mouse of Bepresmtatives." 



"Department op State, 

" Washington, December 3, 1868. 
" Sir : Your letter of the 21st ultimo has been received, and in reply I have to state 
that Mr. Washburn, late minister to Paraguay, has reported to this department, in a 
communication dated September 26, that two members of his legation, Messrs. Bliss 
and Masterman, were seized by order of President Lopez at the moment of their start- 
ing to accompany him to the United States steamer at the time of his departure. 

" Mr. McMahon, recently commissioned as minister to Paraguay, from Montevideo, on 
the 26th of October, informs the department that on the next day he would start for 
ViUetta, headquarters of President Lopez, with Admiral Davis and his squadron, for 
the purpose of exacting such reparation from President Lopez as the honor and dignity 
of the government of the United States may require. 

" In conclusion, he says that from information he is led to indulge the hope that the 
gentlemen seized, aa stated above, had suffered no personal disoonuorts other than the 
detention, and that they will soon be restored to the protection of the national flag. 
" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"WILLIAM H. SEWAED. 
"Eev. Asher Bliss, 

" Onoville, Cataraugus Covmty, N. Y." , 



"Ebbitt HotTSB, 
" Washington, February 25, 1869. 
" SiK : In compliance with the written request of Admiral C. H. Davis, commanding 
South Atlantic squadron, I beg to report that I have to-day arrived in Washington, 
fi.-om Eio Janeiro, by the United States mail steamship Mississippi, and await your 
excellency's orders. My companion in imprisonment in Paraguay, Mr. G. F. Master- 
man, is also here, at the same address, with a similar object. I beg to inclose a copy 
of the communication of Admiral Davis, to which I have referred; 

"And am, with great respect, your excellency's obedient servant, 

"POETEE C. BLISS. 
"Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 

" Secretary of State." 
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By the Chaikman : « 

Q. Have yon stated to the committee why it was that Mr. ■Washburn left you in this 
condition, and why the naval oflScer departed without taking more active measures to 
have Mr. Masterman and yourself delivered over to them ? — A. Perhaps not fully. The 
reasons were, in the iirst place, because Lopez had refused to give us pjissports ; and, 
secondly, because we were not permitted to embark. The steamer on which Mr. Wash- 
burn embarked was not an American steamer. The Wasp was three miles below in the 
river, below the Paraguayan batteries, and was not allowed to come higher up. If the 
United States gunboat Wasp had made any demonstration at that time for the purpose 
of obtaining our persons she would have been fired on by the Paraguayan batteries. 
Consequently I do not charge the captain of the Wasp with any dereliction of duty 
on that occasion. 

Q. Was the separation of three miles from Asuncion any reason for his leaving yon 
there in prison? — A. The question is, what could he have done? I do not see that ho 
could have done anything to save me on that occasion. 

Q. Did he make any protest ? — A. He did not. Mr. Washburn did. Captain Kirk- 
land saw Lopez personally after Mr. Washburn had embarked on board, but to the best 
of my knowledge made no protest and no demand for our release. That, I think, he 
ought to have done. 

Q. Was there any conversation upon this point; or are there any facts in your 
knowledge why he left the post three miles below Asuncion, and why he did not break 
through the blockade, if necessary, for the purpose of procuring your release ? — A. He 
made no demonstration of that kind whatever; and personally, the captain of the 
WaspJ Lieutenant Commander Kirkland, took no steps for our release on that occasion. 
He saw President Lopez the day following the embarkation of Mr. Washburn, accord- 
ing to his report to the Navy Department. But he does not appear to have made any 
allusion whatever to our imprisonment by Lopez. Mr. Washburn did make a strong 
protest, in which he declared that Lopez had put himself beyond the pale of interna- 
tional law by this act. Captain Kirkland, in his report to the Navy Department, makes 
not even any allusion to the fact that two members of the American legation had 
f emained behind, as you will see by reference to the original document, which has been 
published. I also refer to Admiral Davis's letter to the Navy Department relating to 
the same circumstances. 

Q. There appears in the published documents a letter purporting to be written by 
yourself to Captain Kirkland ; will you explain that letter ? — A. I have already, ia my 
testimony, explained fully the circumstances of writing that letter, as well as one to 
my parents and one to Mr. Washburn ; that I was forced to write them both, and that 
they made me write one of them five times over before I satisfied them. The papers 
which in one of those letters I am made to demand of Captain Kirkland were the 
history of Paraguay, which I had written while in the service of Lopez, and which I 
incorrectly described in the letter. Mr. Washburn understood the inaccuracy of the 
description and properly interpreted the letter when he saw it. 

Q. Did Lopez want to suppress that document ? — A. He wanted to suppress it. 

Q. The letter also demands the detention of the Wasp. Were you satisfied with the 
Wasp's departure under the circumstances ? — A. I had no communication whatever with 
the commander of the Wasp. I had received not a word of news outside of Paraguay, 
except one private letter. For a very long time I was in entire ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and could not judge whether it was the duty of Commander 
Kirkland to take such steps or not. The letter there published was just what I was 
compelled to write by the priests composing the tribunal, as also the accompanying 
letter, which, as I have said, I re-wrote five times before it satisfied them as a whole. 



Testimony of George W. Gale. 

New York, October 25, 1869. 
Geoege W. Gale sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Obtii : > 

Question. State your name, age, residence, and occupation. — Answer. George W. Gale; 
age, twenty-nine years ; occupation, physician and surgeon ; residence, Exeter, New 
Hampshire. 

Q. Were you at any time, and if so, between what periods, connected with the 
United States Navy ? — A. I joined the navy in April, 1832, as acting assistant surgeon ; 
was afterward promoted to passed assistant surgeon, and remained in the service until 
about two months ago. 

Q. When did you join the Wasp ?— A. In August, 1865, in Philadelphia, and re- 
mained attached to it until January, 1869. 
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Q. To what squadi-on was the Wasp attached?— A. To the South Atlantic squadron. 
Q. Where was she stationed, and where did she cruise during the time you were 
connected with her?— A. She was stationed, most of the time I was attached to her, at 
Montevideo. She made three or four trips up the Paraauav Eiver 
Q. In what year ?— A. In 1868. 

Q. How far up the Paraguay did she go?— A. A little above Villeta: that is thefiir- 
, thermost pomtwe reached on the Paraguay. 

Q. Who was in command of the msp at the time ?— A. Commander W. A. Kirk- 
land. 

Q. What did you understand to he the object in making these trips ?— A, I vmder- 
stood we went up there to bring down our minister, Mr. Washburn, who was confined 
there ; also to bring down Messrs. Bliss and Masterman. 

Q. Did she make any other trips up the Paraguay than for these two purposes ?— A. 
Yes, sir ; she carried up Minister McMahon. The first time we went up was to com- 
municate with our minister, Mr. Washburn, and deliver some official dispatches, as 
I understood. I remember we went up there, and, with a great deal of difficulty, Cap- 
tain Kirkland finally communicated with Mr. Washburn. We staid there considerable 
time. I do not remember whether we went up expressly for Mr. Washburn or not. 
Q. Did he return with the Wasp on that trip? — ^A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you see him? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time was that trip made in 1868 ?— A. I believe it was in September. 
Q. Did you meet with any obstructions going up, from the allied fleet ?— A. Yes, sir ; 
we were stopped aU along at different points by orders from Lopez. 

Q. I speak of obstructions by the allied fleet.— A. I remember we had difficulty with 
them too. They were not willing for us to pass their fleet. 

Q. You say after you passed the blockade, yon were retarded in your progress by or- 
ders from Lopez?— A. Yes, sir; we had some difacultythe first time in passing the 
Brazilian squadron. 

Q. At what time did you make your second trip up the Paraguay, and for what pur- 
pose was it undertaken ? — ^A. I do not remember dates very well ; the first trip I now 
think was in April, and the second trip was in September. 

Q. What was the object of the second trip ?— A. It was for the purpose of taking 
Mr. Washburn out of the country if he desired to leave. 
Q. At what point did you receive Mr. Washburn ?— A, We received him at ViUeta. 
Q. On your way down did you meet with similar obstructions in consequence of or- 
ders from Lopez ? — A. Yes, sir ; I think we were delayed more this time than before. 

Q. Did you go ashore ? — ^A. No, sir ; the admiral and the captain were the only persons 
I think that went ashore. 

Q. Do you recoUect the date of your third visit ?-^A. It was in the latter part of 
November. 

Q. What was accomplished during that trip? — ^A. We took up Admiral Davis and the 
fleet captain. 

Q. Did the Wasp go up alone ?— A. No, sir ; there were two other vessels, the Kansas 
and the Pawnee. We alio took up Minister McMahon. The furthest points wo reached 
were the Angostura batteries. They would not allow us to go up any further. 
Q. Did you go ashore at that time ? — ^A. No, sir. 
Q. Minister McMahon was left there ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did you bring back on your return ? — A. We brought back Bliss and Mas- 
terman. 
Q. Had you ever seen either of those parties prior to that time ? — A. No, sir. 
Q. Eelate now the circumstances connected with Messrs. Bliss and Masterman coming 
aboard the Wasp ; what condition they were in physically ; whether they were well or 
otherwise ; whether you treated them professionally ; and any other matter connected 
with then- condition up to the time they were transferred to another vessel. — A. They 
came on board about the 10th of December, in the night. I saw them the next day, Irthink, 
and found them forward on the berth deck. I understood they were under charge of the 
master-at-arms. I had considerable conversation with Bliss. They were in avery 
ragged condition and very dirty, and both were considerably debilitated. Bliss said 
it was caused by the barbarous and inhuman treatment they had received from Lopez, 
and he gave me an account of it. He complained to me of a slight pain in his abdo- 
men and of a slight diarrhosa. I wrote out a prescription for him and gave it to the 
surgeon's steward. They were both in a very ragged conditioii, and'I so informed, the 
officers. 

Q. What officers? — A. I cannot recollect any particular one now. I mentioned ifcto 
them in personal conversation — not officially. I merely mentioned it to them with the 
idea of getting some clothes for them. I gave the steward instructions about what he 
should give them as regards diet, which consisted of rice, arrowroot, and soup. The 
soup on the ship was very good, generally speaking. I had a number of conversations 
with Bliss, and one day, whUe talking with him in the forecastle, I was sent for by the 
executive officer of the ship, Mr. Smith, and informed by him that I. was nottoioon- 

11 PI 
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verse with them ; and he gave me to understand that they vere prisoners. _ I told hun 
that one of them was unwell, and that it was necessary to converse with them. I 
mentioned that hecanse I knew I could not talk to prisoners. 

Q. They were then treated as prisoners? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they under guard ? — ^A. They were allowed to walk on deck, both above 
and below. 1 do not know that they were confined to any particnhir limits. 

Q. What was the condition of Masterman's health?— A. Both were very much de- 
bilitated, and looked as though they had suffered a good deal, both bodily and 
mentally. 

Q. How long were they under treatment ? — A. There was only one under treatment, 
and that was Bliss. I saw him every day while he was on board ship. 

Q. How long was that ? — A. One week. 

Q. Did he improve I — ^A. Yes, sir ; he said he did. 

Q. What was your opinion ? — A. I thought he did. I did not consider him danger- 
ously sick. He looked like a person who had suffered a great deal, and had been ex- 
posed to the sun and weather. 

Q. Were they furnished with all the provisions that you prescribed for them ? — A. I 
think they were. I heard nothing to the contrary. I gave the instractions to the 
steward, and I presume they were carried ouf. 

Q. Hjid you all the hospital stores you desired T — ^A. I dr» not remember whether I 
had at that time or not. Sometimes I had not. The vessel was email, and the supphes 
would sometimes run out. I would often purchase articles myself. I had often great 
difficulty in getting my requisitions filled. 

Q. At what point were these men taken from the Wasp ? — ^A. At Montevideo. 

Q. To what vessel were they taken? — ^A. The flag-ship Guerriere. While they were 
on board the Wasp, Captain Kirkland wished me to see Bliss and Masterman, and 
inquire about the manner in which they had been tortured. I saw them and they gave 
me a description of it. 

Q. Did you make any physical examination? — ^A. I did not, because in questioning 
them they said they had no marks or scars about their persons. From what they said 
to me a« to the manner in which they had been tortured, I knew it would not leave a 
scar. Bliss complained of his spine. He said his back would snap occasionally. Ho 
did not complain of it particularly as he did not require treatment on board. 

Q. E^om what you heard in reference to .this torture, what eifect do you think it 
would produce ? — A. It might produce a spinal disease, but as he was erect and walked 
about, I did not consider mm suffering with it. It might, however, result in spinal 
disease eventually. The torture they endured was somewhat similar to the punish- 
ment they used to have in the navy. 

Q. " The cracking of the spine ?'^A. No ; the tjong them down. It was not exactly 
'*he same, but it was the same style. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. You say Captain Kirkland asked yon to make some inquiry ? — ^A. He did, and I 
made the inquiry, and told him what Bliss and Masterman told me. They spoke of 
different modes of torture inflicted on other persons, as pounding the fingers with mal- 
lets. I asked them if they had suffered in that way, and they said no. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. You say they came on board in a very ragged condition, and that you made apph- 
cation and they were supplied with proper clothing ? — Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you make application — to the admiral? — A. No, sir; I did not get these 
•clothes from the ship's stores, but from the officers; I asked them personally. 

Q. Did Mr. BUss, in speaking of the tortures he harf endured, request you to speak to 
the admiral about them ? — A. No, sir ; I do not remember that he did. 

Q. He had no communication with the admiral himself? — ^A. Not that I know of. 

Q. In reference to this " cracking of the spine," if the spine had cracked so that the 
sound was even audible, what effect would it have had upon his system ; would it 
not have produced results that might have been fatal to him ? — A. Ho might have had 
a slight cracking of that description and it not have been fatal. 

Q. In what condition did you find the spine ? — A. He did not complain of his spine. 
Ho only complained of a slight pain in his abdomen. 

Q. Was that pain in the abdomen produced by the torture or by disease ? — A. I think 
it must have been produced by the water he drank on shore. He seemed to complain 
more of the torture, however, than anything else. 

Q. In your observation and treatment of the prisoners, what wfis your impression 
. about their treatment ; were they treated with humanity and kindness on board the 
ship ? — A. I saw nothing inhuman about it. 

Q. No guard was placed over them ?— A. They were in charge of the master-at- 
arms. 

Q. They wer.e allowed freedom of the decks 7— A. Yes, sir; I have seen them walking 
; about. 
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Q. Both fore and aft ?— A. I do not remember that. 

Q. Did they have any conversation with any of the ofScers besides yourself? — A. I 
think I -was the only officer of the ship that had any conversation with them. 

Q. Had they rations regularly distributed to them f — A. I always thought so. I never 
heard of any diflfioulty abont it. 

Q. Where did they sleep ? — A. They slept forward. 

Q. Were their rations lie same as those of the men? — A. I gave them, in addition, 
arrowroot and rice. I ordered my steward to do it, and also saw the paymaster about 
it. I suppose they received it. I attended to them the same as I would any one else. 

Q. You had your instructions from the admiral to do that ? — A. No, sir. I did that 
of myself. If they wanted anything they spoke to me. Once Bliss wanted writing 
paper, which I furnished him. I also gave him some reading matter, papers, &c. The 
admiral gave me some newspapers also, which I handed them. 

Q. Were there any attempts to communicate with them by outside parties, that yon 
knew of, while they were on board ? — A. Not that I know of. 

Q. From the description that Mr. Bliss gave yon of his situation, and the torture to 
which he had been subjected, did he make out a case that made such an impression 
npon your mind that you thought it ought to be communicated to the admiral, so as to 
put him in possession of all the facts ? — A. I did not think of that, because the ad- 
miral was on board himself, and we had Minister McMahon also, and other officers of 
superior rank to myself. I presumed they would attend to it. 

Q. Did it make that impression upon you that in your judgment the admiral ought 
to know the situation of these men ? — A. I explained to Captain Kirkland the treat- 
ment and torture they had endured, and I suppose the admiral knew it. 

Q. Captain Kirkland was captain of the deck ? — A. Yes, sir ; he had command of 
the ship. 

Q. Were these men permitted to communicate with the men on board ? — ^A. I do not 
remember whether they were or not. 

Q. They were held as prisoners ? — A. I considered that they were prisoners. 

By Mr. Willakd : 

Q. You say that Captain Kirkland requested you to inquire of Mr. Bliss aboiit this 
torture ? — A. He did, and I made known to the captain the result. I think the ad- 
miral was present when I reported it to the captain. 

Q. How long after he was taken on board was that ? — ^A. About a day or two, 1 
think. 

Q. What effect did the story you told have on these officers ? — A. I do not know. 1 
did not see any effect. They were not in the habit of iuformihg me of their opinion on 
ail points ; but as regards the other officers, they considered Lopez an inhuman and 
barbarous person for treating them in this manner. 

Q. After you communicated this story about their torture and treatment to the ad- 
miral and captain, did it change the relations of Bliss and Masteiman on the vessel? — 
A. I did not notice any change. There #iight have been some change a day or two be- 
fore we reached Montevideo. I do not remember now. 

By Mr. SwAmi : 
Q. Did you know anything about Bliss or Masterman ; had you been previously 
acquainted with them, or known anything of their personal history ? — A. No, sir. 
Q. They came to yon as strangers ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Did the stories of Bliss and Masterman agree, in their main facts, with each 
other ? — A. Yes, sir ; that is my impression. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. What was the state of Mrs. Washburn's health at the time you saw her in Sep- 
tember ? — A. It was not very good. I prescribed for her several times while she was 
on board the ship. 

Q. Was her iUness of a nervous character? — A. Yes, sir. She was confined to her 
cabin part of the time. I heard she was sick afterward in Buenos Ayres. 

Q. What length of time was required to run down from the point where you received 
Mr. and Mrs. Washburn to Montevideo ? — A. About a week, I should judge. It would 
take longer to go up the river. 

Q. Did the admiral, or General McMahon, or any of the higher officers endeavor to 
ascertain anything of the condition of Bliss and Masterman, or obtain any statements 
from them ? — A. Not that I know. I probably would not know it if they had. It 
would be mere accident if I did. 

By Mr. WnxARD : 
Q, Did BUSS ever complain to you that he did not receive the rice and arrow-root 
you say you ordered ? — ^A. I do not remember that he ever did. 
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Q. Have yon read the testimony he gave before this committee ?— A. I did not see it 
until yesterday, and was very much surprised at the nature of it. Bliss always ex- 
pressed himself very grateful to me, and just before he left the ship he presented me 
■with a copy of his book. • . » a -c- ■ t 

Q. You say you gave him everything an invalid would require?— A. Xes, sir. 1 
treated him the same as I would anybody else under my care. 

Q. Did you see that your orders to the steward were obeyed ?— A. I had no reason 
to believe that they were not. He was a very faithful man, and had been long in the 

service. ,t, t.- t, i^ 

Q. Did you not think that the prejudices against these men among the higher oa- 
cersof the ship would thwart your intentions ?— A. It did not occur to me at the tune. 
They did not complain to me then, and Bliss, on leaving the ship, thanked me for my 
kindness to him. I gave them everything I thought was necessary. 

Q. What was the deportment of these men on board the Wasp ; how did they con- 
duct themselves ?— A. In a very proper manner. I heard of no disturbance or com- 
plaint from them. 

Q. You saw no collisions between these men and the ship's crew ?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Nor did you hear any taunts, or anything calculated to make them feel unpleas- 
ant 1 — A. No, sir. . ,„, ^ . . 

Q. Did they have marks of fetters on their clothes or ankles ?— A. When I mquired 
of them about the torture, I asked if there were any marks or scars about their per- 
sons, and they said there were not. I, therefore, did not examine them. Their pants 
were very ragged, and the lower part of them had the appearance of being torn and 
worn by fetters. I spoke to the officers about their ragged condition in order taget 
some old clothes for their use, but I afterward found that Bliss had a change of 
clothes in his valise on board the ship. 

Q. The treatment that Bliss and Masterman received on board the ship was not such 
as attaches of legation should receive ? — ^A. I should think not. 

Q. How long was that trip, from the time these men were received on board until 
you reached Montevideo t — A. About a week. 



Testimony of L. G. Carpenter. 

New Yokk, Oetoler 25, 1869. 
IiAWUENCE C. Cakpen*er swom and examined. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Question. State your name and residence. — Answer. Luther C. Carpenter; I live in 
Washington City. 

Q. What is your occupation ? — A. A soldier. 

Q. Were you at any time connected with the American navy ; and if so, when !— 
A. I .vas sergeant of marines. I served two enlistments — eight years altogether. My 
last enlistment was from the 29th of September, 1865, to the 29th of September, 1869. 

Q. Upon what vessel or vessels were you during that time ? — A. I was at first on 
board the Chattanooga, afterward transferred to the Sacramento, and afterward to 
the Guerriere. 

Q. At what time were you transferred to the Guerriere f — A. I think the 17th of 
June, 1867, and remained until the 13th April, 1869. 

Q. Where was the Guerriere in the fall of 1868?— -A. She left Rio for Montevideo 
under the command of Captain M. B. Woolsey. Rear-Admiral Davis was fla^-officer. 

Q. Do you know, or have you ever met, Bliss and Masterman ? — A. I had them in 
charge. We received them from the Wasp at Montevideo, and took them to Rio. 

Q. What time was that ? — ^A. It was somewhere about Christmas day, 1868. 

Q. How long were they under your charge ?— A. They were under my charge for one . 
week. 

Q. What do you mean by saying they were under your charge ? — ^A. They were put 
under my charge, as I understood, as prisoners. 

Q. From whom did you receive orders to take chargeof them, and what were they?— 
A. I received orders from Captain Philip E. Fendafl to take charge of them ; not to 
allow them to hold communication with any one belonging to the ship ; to allow them 
to hold no ooramunioation with the shore ; to write no letters or send them off without 
being first examined by Captain Wt)olsey. 

Q. Where did you receive these orders ? — A. We were stationed at Montevideo. 

Q. How long did they continue under your charge ? — A. Thev were put under my 
charge at first to continue all the time, but the duty was so arduous that I complained 
to Captain Fendall, and he relieved me. They were then put io charge of Sergeant 
Call, and afterward of Sergeant Hope. 
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Q. Was that after you left Montevideo for Rio f— A. I could not state ■ positively 
wliether the ship was at sea or not. 

Q. What was their condition as regards health when you first saw them ? — A- They 
looked rather miserahlo, as if they had had a hard time. 

Q. Were they in charge of the surgee^i of the Guerriere after they came on hoard ?— 
A. I ooiild not state. I saw Dr. Duvall speak to them, and they inquired for him several 
times. 

Q. Who supplied them with rations ? — A. They messed in the forward mess. 

Q. Were they confined to any particular part of the vessel ? — A. They were confined 
to the steerage, but on my going with them they could go to any part of the vessel 
they pleased. 

By Mr. Willaed : 

Q. Was this while they were in port ? — ^A. I cannot now remember. 

Q. I understand yon to say that your orders were to keep them from communica- 
ting with anybody at all ? — A. No, sir ; it was only to keep them in sight. They were 
allowed to speak to anybody belonging to the ship's company, but not with the bum- 
boatmen ; that is, men who come alongside of the ship to dispose of merchandise. 

Q. They were not permitted to go ashore ? — A. No, sir ; not during the time I had 
charge of them. 

Q. Were they permitted to make purchases from the shore ? — ^A. If they wanted any- 
thing from the shore, the purchases had to be made through me. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Was any attempt made to communicate with them while they were under your 
charge ? — A. None at all, except by the bumboatmen who had things to dispose of. 

Q. "When you first received these persons, how did you take care of them ? — A. I took 
caro of them as a soldier would. I was not harsh with them any more than my orciors 
required. 

Q. Ton did not imprison them ? — A. No, sir ; Masterman was very nervous and took 
his imprisonment very much to heart. He used to sit in a little room a great deal oad 
write in his private journal. 

Q. Had you known either of these men previously ? — A. No, sir ; never saw or heard 
of them. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Did they complain to you at any time of the treatment they were receiving — as 
insufficient provisions, medical treatment, or anything of that kind ? — A. I could not 
say that they did ; the mess treated them very liberally. They seemed to wish to pay 
their way through as far as they could. 

Q. Had they any money ? — A. They had some. I could not say how much. If I am 
not mistaken. Bliss was inquiring whether he could have his passage paid home or not. 

Q. Did you see them frequently after the vessel went to sea? — ^A. I saw them some- 
times in charge of Sergeant McCall on the forecastle of the vessel. 

Q. How frequently did you see them there ? — ^A. I saw them every day or two. 

Q. While they were in your charge, did they express a wish to have an interview 
with any of the superior officers of the ship ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; they had an interview with 
Captain Woolsey, and I believe one or two with Admiral Davis. 

Q. Was any change made as regards the treatment of Bliss and Masterman— any 
difference made between them — after they had seen Admiral Davis ? — A. Blisa asked 
for no liberties except complaining of the restraint he was under, but I believe 
Masterman asked ibr a parole, and got it. Bliss, however, was kept in chargo of the 
non-commissioned officer all the time until we reached Rio, I think. 

Q. The last you saw of them was at Rio ?— A. Yes, sir ; they went ashore one morn- 
ing before the steamer for the United States went out and were transferred on board it. 

Q. How long were they on board the Guerriere while she was in Rio ? — ^A, I cannot 
recollect ; about two or three days, I think. 

By Mr. SwAinsr : 

Q. You think that interview between Admiral Davis and Masterman took place ?— 
A. I think that it did, 

Q. You state that they were received kindly by the mess. — A. I cannot state that, 
because I heard bickerings, and I know that Mr. Mack, the gunner, left Uie mess be- 
cause they were there; as also did Mr. Meagher, the cai^enter. 

Q. Was it owing to their ragged condition ? — A, No, sir ; they had been clothed by 
'that time. 

Q. Was their deportment offensive or respectful ?— A. They oonduotafl themselves 
gentlemanly ; they both seemed to be gentlemen, so far as I could judgo. 
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Testimowy of Marius Bwvall. 

New Yoke, October 25, 1869. 
Marius Duvaix sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. What is your occupation ? — Answer. Surgeon in the United States Navy. 

Q. How long have you been in the navy ? — A. About twenty-seven years. 

Q. What is your present position ?— A. I am now on duty at the Norfolk naval hos- 
pital. 

Q. What is your rank 1 — A. I rank with a commander. In the South Atlantic squad- 
ron I was the surgeon of the flag-ship and also surgeon of the fleet. 

Q. Between what periods of time were you connected with the South Atlantic 
squadron ? — ^A. Between the summers of 1867 and 1869. 

Q. On board of what vessel were you at that time ?— A. The flag-ship Guerriere. 

Q. Whose flag-ship was the Guerriere? — A. Rear- Admiral C. H. Davis. 

Q. What time in 1868 did you leave Kio for Montevideo ?— A. I think we left Eio 
somewhere about the latter part of October, 1863, and we arrived at Montevideo about 
November 4. 

Q. What did you understand to be the object of that voyage ? — A. The object of that 
visit, as I understood it, was to convey the new minister to Paraguay, (General Mc- 
Mahon,) who had a short time before arrived in Eio. We were to take him down to 
the La Plata, and then up the Paraguay to Asuncion, and see how matters stood there 
in regard to Mr. Washburn and his legation. 

Q.^Were you at Eio when General MoMahoff arrived there? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long was he detained there prior to his departure for Montevideo ? — ^A. I 
think he arrived about the 20tli of October, and the Guerriere, with four other vessels 
of the squadron, left on the 28th of October — that is the day on which the United 
States mail packet generally arrives. 

Q. Did the admiral expect the arrival of General McMahon at Eio ? — ^A. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. Did Minister McMahon experience any difficulty in procuring transportation down 
to Montevideo on your vessel ? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there any hesitation on the part of the admiral ? — A. Not that I heard of. 
It was the general topic of conversation on board the ship, for a little while previons, 
about General McMahon going in the vessel with his family, which consisted of two 
unmarried sisters. 

Q. At what time did General McMahon arrive and take passage on the Guerriere?— 
A. I do not know exactly when he arrived, but I presume it was on the 20th. 

Q. What time did he go on board the Guerriere? — A. I do not recollect, but it must 
have been some days before she sailed, because he was a patient of mine, and I pre- 
scribed for him. 

Q. You think you sailed about the 28th of October for Montevideo? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you arrive at Montevideo ? — A. On the 3d of November, I think. 

Q. Did the Guerriere remain at Montevideo any length of time? — ^A. Yes, sir; she 
remained until the 1.5th of the following Jauviary. 

Q. What became of General McMahon and family after you arrived at Montevideo?— 
A. They remained on board the Guerriere until, I think, a few days before General 
McMahon left to proceed to his post at Asuncion. 

Q. On what vessel did he proceed ? — A. He went up in the Wasp. I do not recollect 
whether he left the harbor of Montevideo in the Wasp, because his sisters went up in 
the ordinary passenger steamer that plies between Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 
The admiral also went up with Mr. McMahon in the Wasp. 

Q. Did you accompany the admiral up in the Wasp ? — A. No, sir. On the passage 
down I asked the admu'al for permission to accompany him up on the Wasp, as I 
always make it a point, when iu a foreign country, to see as much of the country as 
possible. He said, " Why do you want to go?" I told him I had a new breech-loading 
gun, which I had purchased, and was very desirous of testing i( s qualities. He made 
me no answer then, but I afterward met him, and he told me there was no room on 
board the Wasp, and that, besides, there was a good deal of fever and ague up there. 
I was strrprised at the admiral not letting me go, as he himself was subject to diarrhoja, 
and as it was such a hot climate I thought he would like to ,have the fleet surgeon 
with him. 

Q. Did he have any surgeon? — A. Yes, the surgeon of the Wasp. 
Q. Did Minister McMahon expertenoe any difficulty in procuring transportation up 
the Paraguay from Montevideo or Buenos Ayi'es ? — A. I do not know. 
Q. You know of no unnecessary detention there. — A. No, sir. 

Q. How long after your arrival did the Wasp start up the Paraguay? — A. We arrived 
about the 3d of November, and the Wasp left with the admiral on the 19th, so that we 
were a little more than two weeks there before the admiral started. 
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Q. What time did tlxe Wasp return?— A. The Wasp returned to Montevideo on the 
18th of December. 

Q. Were Bliss and Masterman brought down on the Wasp at that time t— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you ever seen them before ttiat time? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see them on board the Wasp?— A. No, sir. I saw them on board the 
Guerriere on the morning of the 22d of December. As soon as the admiral told me I 
could not go up the Paraguay with him, I accepted an invitation that had been ex- 
tended to me by Mr. Bushenthal, a prominent banker, to go up on a visit with bJTn to 
Cordova, and I did not get back from this visit until the 22d of December. When I 
got on board I learned that Bliss and Masterman were on the vessel, and I went up 
immediately and introduced myself to them, and from that time we had frequent 
intercourse. 

Q, What was their condition of health when you first saw them ?— A. Mr. Bliss _ 
struck me as a person who had been suffering very greatly. 

Q. Physically or mentally ?— A. Both ; that is, as a diseased person — a person of 
very precarious health. I judged this from the haggard countenance, the hollow eye, 
the waxen condition of his ears, from his unsteady gait, and the fatigue he experienced 
from conversation. 

Q. Did you make any physical exanjination? — ^A. I made no physical examination of 
Mr. Bliss, but I asked him if there were any marks on his person resulting from the 
treatment he received at the hands of President Lopez, but he told me he had none. 
He then desciibed to me the different modes of torture, and explained to me the suffer- 
ing it had produced in the bowels. But Masterman had told me it had more effect on 
his back from the strain it put upon the Spine. I did not then examine Masterman, 
but afterward I had certain reasons for examining him. 

Q. Did you prescribe for Mr. Bliss ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. At any time ? — ^A. No, sir. I think when he first came on board Dr. Brown, the 
first ai->astant surgeon, prescribed for him. He complained of some paia in the bowels. 

Q. I'id you regard that pain in the bowels as the result of the torture, or was it 
from fome disease independent of the torture ? — A. I suppose it was the result, possi- 
bly, oi both. The bad food, privation, and distress of mind which he suffered, together 
with i bs pent-up condition of his body, all operated to bring on this condition of his 
boweln. 

Q. How were they received and treated on board the Guerriere — as prisoners or other- 
wise 1 — ^A. When they came on board the Guerriere on the 18th, the of&cer receiving 
them ordered them to be placed in the master-at-arm's mess, although both demurred 
to that. 

Q. Why did they demur ? — ^A. Because they thought it was not a proper place to put 
them. Masterman had been in the British service, and knew something ot the public 
opinion of the service ; that is, the status which every man occupies, by the place he 
messes in ; and Masterman objected to that more particularly, he having belonged to 
the American legation at Asuncion. He was not content to mess with the master-at- 
arms. An appeal was taken to the admiral, and during the delay that occurred Cap- 
tain Woolsey came out and told the executive officer to send the men off the quarter- 
deck into the port gangway, a greater indignity than which cannot be offered to any 
man on board a man-of-war. The port gangway is where all the servants, scullions, 
&c., congregate. 

Q. Was tnat order carried out ? — A. Yes, sir. And in due time the original order 
putting them in the master-at-arm's mess was countermanded, and they were put in 
the forward mess. 

Q. How long were they kept in the port gangway ? — A. About two hours. I waa 
not on board the ship at the time, but heard it as part of the history of the transac- 
tion. The reputation which had been given these gentlemen by Lopez to the naval 
officers evidently preceded them, and when they were placed in the forward officers' 
mess one of the officers declined to appear at the table with them, on the ground that 
they were improper people for him to associate w ith. 

,Q. What naval officers were these ? — A. Naval officers of the squadron — certain offi- 
cers I wiR mention as I go along, because the whole contest that I had (sometimes ill- 
natured and sometimes pleasant) With officers was about the doctrine that these two 
men were criminals, and that they were damned scoundrels. 

Q. With what persons did you have that controversy ?— A. Well, with several gen- 
tlemen of the South Atlantic squadron. With Captain Woolsey, for instance. He did 
not, however, apply to them the epithet of damned scoundrel. His epithet was that 
of "scoundrels" or "scamps." 

Q. Did you hear the admiral say anything about them ? — ^A. No, sfr. I only spoke 
to the adinfral on one occasion after my return from Cordova. 

Q. Was there any distinction made between Bliss and Masterman in their treatment 
on board the Guerriere ; and if so, who fared the better ?— A. There was a distinction 
made at a certain period, and of course Masterman fared the better. 

Q. How was that brought about ?— A. On the 18th, when these two gentlemen came 
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on board, and were disposed of by being located at the master-at-arms' mess, they were 
not put imder a sentry's charge ; but on the morning of the 22d, -when I came over from 
Montevideo, after my trip to Cordova, I learned that Bliss and Masterman were onboard. 
I alSb learned that two gentlemen were on board and wanted to see Mr. BUss — one of 
them, Dr. Bourse, an American citizen and practicing dentist in Montevideo, and the 
other was Don Carlos Saguier. Don Carlos Saguier came on board to see Mr. Bliss 
and explain to the admiral who he was, as he thought there must be some misap- 
prehension. Dr. Bourse merely escorted him, as he was an American, and pro- 
posed to introduce him to the ofttcers. When they got on board, Don Carlos Saguier 
requested permission to see Mr. Bliss. That permission was denied. I think he made 
it first to the captain and then to the admiral. At any rate it was denied. Captain 
Eamsey told Dr. Bourse that he, (Dr. Bourse,) being a gentleman, might see Bliss, but 
•that he would not allow Don Carlos Saguier to see him. Of course I inferred from 
that that Don Carlos Saguier was not a gentleman. At any rate," immediately after 
breakfast the officers of the ship received orders to put these two " men," as they were 
called, imder a sentry, and not allow them to communicate with anybody on shore or 
write any letters. Soon after breakfast I went to see them. They seemed at first 
rather shy of me. I addressed them with the utmost politeness, and expressed glad- 
ness to see them. They commenced conversing with me, shyly at first, but after a 
while more freely, and then gave me a history of the treatment they had received 
from Lopez, from the moment they were arrested at the side of Mr. Washburn up to 
the moment I spoke to them. I was rather astonished at the account they gave me of 
their reception on board the Wasp. They sqiid that as soon as they touched the decks 
of the Wasp, after being released by Lopez, Captain Kirkland ordered them to be 
placed under the master-at-arms, with orders " not to let them loaf about." Master- 
man protested against it, and it ended in their being sent forward. But one thing 
they related struck me with astonishment and amazement — that was, that Masterman, 
after urging Mr. Bliss a great deal to go to the officer of the deck and request an in- 
terview with General McMahon, and communicate with him all the facts in their posses- 
iion, finally got him to make the request, and was put off by the officer of the deck 
with the remark : " Oh, we know all you have got to say." It was so much cold 
water thrown on Bliss's efforts. He resolved to abandon all efforts to see McMahon ; 
but Masterman continued to urge him, knowing that Bliss was an American citizen ; 
and finally the master-at-arms was sent in to the general, and returned with the 
answer that he was engaged, but would send for them whenever he wanted them. 
But he never did send for them, but left for Paraguay without seeing them. When 
they first came on board they were provided with nothing to sleep in but a bare ham- 
mock, without any clothing in it — a more piece of canvas. Masterman had a mattras^ 
given him afterward ; and on learning how it was, I furnished them with all the 
necessary materials to make them comfortable. 

Q. Did Bliss improve rapidly after going on board the GueiTiere? — A. He improved 
sensibly. I could see the improvement. He improved in spirits and in health ; but it 
was not very marked or rapid. Masterman improved more rapidly, I think. 

Q. Do you know whether they had any interviews with Captain Wolsey or Admiral 
Davis while on tbe passage from Montevideo, or of their desiring such interviews?— 
A. I do not think Mr. Bliss desired to have any interviews with anybody, but I know 
that Masterman formally requested an interview with Admiral Davis on the 4th of 
January, 1869. That request was granted, and Masterman reported to the admiral (so 
Masterman told me) that his position was irksome beyond endurance ; that the fact of 
his being under charge of a sentinel was more distressing to him than he couldimagine ; 
that if he could bo relieved he would give his parole not to have intercourse with any- 
body on shore. There was no prohibition against his having intercourse with the offi- 
cers or crew of the vessel. 

Q. Do you know how the admiral regarded these men ; did you have any conversa- 
tion with the admiral about it ? — A. No, sir ; not a word. I loiow that Admiral Da^is 
told the consul at Rio that they were guests on board the Guerriere, and I told the con- 
sul at once that that could not be true, if there was any moaning attached to words. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Do you know about their mess bill being made out as " prisoners," that being so 
specified on the bill ? — A. No, sir ; I do not. They were prisoners evidently. It did 
not matter whether anybody on board the ship said they were prisoners or not. It is 
utterly impossible for anybody to conceive how parole does not mean imprisonment. 
It was i)robably stated in the master-at-arms' report, and not in the mess bill, that they 
were prisoners. 

Q. By whose authority were these men sent on board the Guerriere ? — ^A. By authority 
of Admiral Davis. 

Q. You had no acquaintance with them before f — A. No, sir. 

Q. You knew nothing of their history ?— A. Oh, yes ; 1 knew a great deal about 
the history of Mr. Bhss, because he had come out as private tutor with General Webb, 
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and I had a pretty clear conception of the nature of Mr. Blisa and his capacity, &o., from 
General Webb's description of him. 

Q. You say you became intimate with him on board ? — A. Yes ; I conversed with him 
every day. I took great interest in their situation, and then Mr. Bliss is a man of 
splendid intellect, and he gave me an excellent description of Paraguay, which was 
comparatively an unknown country. 

Q. Bliss says in his statement that " Dr. Duvall suffered for our imprisonment, for 
the admiral refased to allow him to go ob shore for three weeks, to the best of my 
recollection. This was while we were 5^ing off Montevideo." What was the cause of 
this difficulty between the admiral and yburself ? — ^A. Mr. Bliss makes a mistake there 
as to time ; it was two weeks and not three weeks. As I stated when I found T 
could not go up the Paraguay, I accepted this invitation of Mr. Buahenthall to go to 
Cordova with him, provided the admiral would give me permission. I saw the admiral 
and told him of the invitation that Mr. Bushenthall gave me and said to him, " Now, sir, 
with your permission I will make that visit," and he said, " Certainly, by all means." 
I then explained to Admiral Davis that I did not know the facilities of travel to Cor- 
dova ; that any specified time he might give me I might overstay, as probably tb 3 
journey to Cordova would be over a rough road, and I asked him if I might start on 
the journey with the understanding that if I was delayed two or three days it would 
make no difference. He said, " Certainly." I then said, " You are going to Paraguay 
very soon and I am not going to Cordova until the 1st of December, and I fear Captain 
Wolsey will not take the responsibility of allowing me to go." He said ho would 
talk with Captain Wolsey about it. On the approach of December Ist I made out 
my application to Captain Wolsey, and took it to him in person, and explained to him 
the reason why I wanted the leave. He told me to make out the application without 
specifying any time, which I accordingly did, and he then granted me two leaves of 
one week each, one from December 1st to the 8th, and another from the 8th to the 15tli. 
At that time I thought two weeks sufficient in which to make the journey. But Mr. 
Bushenthall was detained in Buenos Ayres one week on business, leaving only a week to 
make a journey of over five hundred mUes on wagon roads. However, relying on the 
verbal permission of the admiral, I was under no misapprehension. I returned to the 
Guerriere on the morning of the 22d and immediately went to Captain Wolsey's cabin 
and sent my name in to him with a message that I was ready to report. He sent word 
back thatjtie was dressing and that I could report after breakfast. Soon after reaching 
my room I received a message from Captain Wolsey, through an orderly, saying that 
he desired an explanation in writing why I had overstaid my leave or my Written 
leave iom Captain Wolsey, only extended to the 15th. I wrote him immediately, 
stating that Mr. Bushenthall had been detained a week in Buenos Ayres ; that we had 
lost a day in going because of heavy rains on the Pampas ; and I then stated that 
Admiral Davis had granted me leave to make this visit, and I presumed that permission, 
so granted, gave me as much time as was necessary to make the visit. A few days 
afterward I met Captain Wolsey and he said he had laid the whole matter before Ad- 
miral Davis. It is a regulation that when a fleet-officer gets into any difficulty the mat- 
ter is to be left with the admiral. I heard nothing in regard to it for several days, 
■ and occupied myself in collecting all these accounts from Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman, 
so that 1 did not wish to go on shore for some time. Meanwhile Chaplain Henderson 
had told me that Mrs. Kellogg, widow of my predecessor, and who was an applicant 
for a pension, wished to see me in regard to it. As soon as I received that message I 
asked for permission to go on shore. That was, I think, four or five days after the 22A. 
I asked permission of Captain Wolsey on the quarter-deck. He told me yes, and im- 
mediately spoke up, " Doctor, this little matter between you and the admiral has not 
been settled yet, and I do not feel authorized to give you the leave." I said I would 
make written application to the admiral and call the matter up, and accordingly did 
so. I received no answer to this, and made a second application. To this the admiral 
wrote back calling my attention to a certain statement that^i had made to Captain 
Wolsey that he (Admiral Davis) had given me permission tb visit Cordova and to my 
note to him wherein I stated that my visit to Cordova had not been settled yet, and he 
said that he had no recollection of giving me such permission ; that there was no rec- 
ord of it on the files in the fleet-office ■where it should be found. I immediately saw 
what the drift was, because the admiral might have forgotten that he had given me 
permission, but he could not have forgotten that there were at least thirty instances 
during the cruise that he had given me such permission, and there was no record on 
the fleet of it ; and yet he springs that on me that there was no record in the fleet's 
oflSce. From that moment I resolved to have nothing to do with Admiral Davis and I 
have not spoken to him but once after that. 

Q. When did all this occur f — A. About four days after my return. 

Q. Before your acquaintance with these two men, (Bliss and Masterman,) had you 
been posted as to what had occurred in Paraguay between them and the authorities 
there ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; pretty weU. 

Q. You knew what had taken place f — ^A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You knew of the confession they had made before the tribunal ? — ^A. No, sir ; I 
did not know of that. I only knew, for instance, that they had been arrested and 
taken ftom Mr. Washburn's side. I knew they had been attached to Mr. Washburn's 
legation. 

Q. When these two strangers came on board, and Captain Ramsay gave them per- 
mission to communicate with the American citizen, and made the remaik you spoke 
of about the foreigner, had you any knowledge of Bliss and Masterman ?— A. No, sir ; 
I knew neither of them. 

Q. Do you not suppose that the idea occurred to Captain Ramsay, at the time he 
made this remark, that perhajps there might'be some conflict as between these gentle- 
men and the Paraguayan authorities? — ^A. I do not. 

Q. That they were in complicity with the allies, and that they were desirous of coru- 
municating with these parties ?— A. My impression of it was this : I had noticed all 
along that there was a very singular effort to stifle everything that was said against 
Lopez, and to parade everything that might be said against Mr. Washburn and his 
legation. 

Q. That applied to the fleet officers ? — ^A. No, to the officers generally, and more par- 
ticularly to the admiral and Captains Ramsay and ICirkland. Don Carlos Saguier was 
a native of Paraguay, and formerly an officer in Lopez's army, but abandoned him be- 
cause of his cruel and barbarous conduct, and was now in sympathy with the allies. I 
suppose it was on that account that Captain Ramsay would not allow this enemy of 
Lopez to communicate with Bliss ; because if he gave any information about Paraguay 
this Don Carlos Saguier would repeat it. That, however, was a mere speculation oa 
my part. 

Q. Do you know whether Admiral Davis received any official communication &om 
Minister McMahon at the time these prisoners went on board the Guerriere ? — ^A. I do 
not. 

Q. You do not know whether there was any explanation as to the state of things 
existing in Paraguay ? — ^A. No, sir. I presume there could have been none from Bliss 
and Masterman. The admiral and General McMahon both declined to have any inter- 
course with them. 

Q. How did these two gentlemen conduct themselves on board that ship ? — ^A. Thoy 
kept themselves very quiet. 

Q. Did you see any evidence of unkind treatment towards them ? — A. No, sir ; no 
positive unkind treatment ; it was simply neglect. I do not think anybody on board 
sljip said a harsh w(*d to them at any time. One or two of the forward officers and 
several of the midshipmen, whose location in the ship was near them, used to converse 
with them in, apparently, a friendly manner. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any representative of the British government;, 
such as consul, within striking distance at the time they were put aboard the ship ?— 
A. I think there was. 

Q. Did Mr. Masterman make application to the British consul? — A. Yes, sir. He 
showed me the letter he sent and the answer he received. 

Q. What was the nature of the answer ? — A. The answer was very kind, stating 
that he would lay the case before the American legation at Asuncion, and advising. 
Masterman to be very patient, and to state his case to the admiral ; but that he could 
not interfere with him. 

Q. Did Masterman seem to be more dissatisfied with his treatment than Blias?— A. 
He manifested it more. He seemed to feel it more. He did not manifest it in any 
way that I saw, except in his expressions to me, and I presume he may have done the 
same to others with whom he conversed. When Admiral Davis took the staud he 
did with me, of course I began to think quite seriously of it. But it was not until 
three months afterward that he ordered a court-martial. In the mean time I had con- 
tiniiod doing duty both as fleet surgeon and surgeon of the ship. There was really 
but one witness befor^ the court. It was a question of veracity between Admiral 
Davis and myself. He swore before the court that he gave me no leave ; but for- 
tunately, I produced a letter written by him to me, in which he particularly acknowl- 
edged that he did give me the leave. The words of that letter were : " When in 
familiar conversation I expressed my willingness that you should go to Cordova," &c. 
Upon these words I was acquitted, notwithstanding he swore he gave me no leave ; 
and it was proved by irrefragable testimony that he was in the habit of giving me 
verbal leaves. The finding of the court was, that I was warranted, from the practice 
of the admiral in giving me verbal leaves, in taking the leave this time. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. Do you suppose the antipathy on the part of the admiral was caused by your 
friendship for BUss and Masterman? — ^A. I thought it was at first; but, putting all 
things together, I concluded that it was for another reason. Somewhere about the 
last of December there was introduced on board the ship a Paraguayan officer. He 
was a man of commanding presence, and he made a great impreasion on my luiodi as 
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he was the first specimen of a genuine Paraguayan officer (of whose bravery we had 
heard so much) I had ever seen ; hut, finally, the whole Matter passed out of my mind. 
Captain ^oolsey and Admiral Davis were evidently in concert in preventing me fi:om 

foing on shore. I would apply to Captain Woolsey for permission to go ashore on the 
o'clock boat ; he would return the application to me, saying that Ihad put two o's 
in his name, or that he had blotted it or defaced it. Another time I wrote to the ad- 
miral, asking him if he had taken any action on my application, which, I had been 
informed by Captain Woolsey, had been forwarded to him, and he wrote back that it 
was declined because it was disapproved by my commanding officer. But, finally, on 
the 8th of January, the admiral answered me, in response to my urgent appeal to go 
on shore, that the captain of the ship was authorized to grant leaves for forty-eight 
hours. I knew this was virtually yielding the point. The next morning I applied 
verbally to Captain Wolsey, and he gave me permission. Just before I went on shore, 
I happened to go down to see Mr. Bliss, and I told him I was going ashore, and if I 
could do anything for him to let me know what it was. I found he was in the greatest 
distress imaginawe. Says he : "Doctor, look here !" and he showed me with trembling 
fingers a letter which had just been brought down to him by Admiral Davis's negro. 
I took it and read it, (it was in Spanish,) and I found that it was a letter ifrom Captain 
Gill, of the Paraguayan navy, and, I believe, the same officer who had been intro- 
duced on board ship several days before. It was dated " Oriental Hotel, Montevideo, 
December 30, '68 ;" and on January 9, ten days afterward, it was handed to Mr. Bliss, 
with the end of the envelope torn open, accompanied by a verbal message from the 
admiral that he had read it and forgotten it. Says I : " For Heaven's sake take care 
of that letter ; go into the dispensary and get an envelope, and put this letter and en- 
velope, just as it came to you, in it, and preserve it." The contents of the letter were 
what astonished me. It appears that this gentleman had written to Mr. Bliss about 
the statement which he (Mr. Bliss) had made of him when he was compelled to m^ke 
statements against Mr. Washburn and various other people in Paraguay. At the time 
these statements were made Captain Gill was one of the commanders of the batteries 
at Humaita, and these statements in the alleged confessions of Mr. Bliss implicated 
this Captain GUI in the conspiracy in which Mr. Washburn was engaged. Captain 
Gill says in this letter: "Having known you to be a man of truth and honor when 
I knew you in Paraguay, I take the opportunity of addressing this note, now you are 
at full liberty." The note then went on and asked a full explanation of the matter 
iiom Bliss, conveying the idea that, as he was now at full liberty, he should speak out. 
As soon as Mr. Bliss showed me this letter there was another motive for hurrying 
ashore ; for I resolved to go immediately to the Oriental Hotel and see Captain Gill, 
aud tell him the situation of Mr. Bliss. When I reached the Oriental Hotel I found 
that Captain Gill had left a day or two before ; and thus the detention of that letter 
by Admiral Davis, from December 30 to January 8, inflicted as great an injury upon 
Mr. Bliss as one man can do to another. And I firmly believe that my detention on 
board the Guerriere was due to the fact that Captain Gill was in Montevideo. I ad- 
vised Bliss to answer the letter and send it to Captain Wolsey, as all letters from 
him had to be inspected before they were sent out. Captain Wolsey told me after- 
ward that it was sent to its destination. I have my doubts, however, that it was sent 
to its destination. I never saw it published. Besides, this letter contained an express 
denial of all the statements in that confession. So that if this letter went to its des- 
tination, it would have defeated the whole idea of the detention of Gill's letter to 
Bliss. 

Q. What was. Captain HiU doing at Montevideo? — ^A. He was captured by the allies 
at Humaita and was on parol. One day a Spanish officer came on board from the 
Spanish flag-ship lying near, and inquired for Mr. Bliss. Bliss was called on deck and 
the officer then asked him if he had prepared his answer to the letter sent to him. He, 
of course, was astonished, and said he had received no letter. Bliss presumed that the 
Spanish admiral had sent a letter inquiring about the condition of Spanish subjects in 
Paraguay. 

Q. These things, you think, were done to prevent the truth getting out in regard 
to Lopez and himself ?— A. Yes, sir ; things went on in that way until about the 15th of 
January, when it was known that we were getting steam up to go to Eio. It was 
understood that we were to leave at one o'clock, and a little after twelve Mr. Bliss 
came down to me in great despondency, and said that there was one subject weighing 
upon his mind. He had promised a young gentleman, a fellow-prisoner in Lopez's 
country, to give some inteUigence of him to his father, if he should survive him. They 
had made an agreement that if one survived the other the survivor shoiild give intel- 
ligence'to the family of the other. Mr. Bliss had been so much restrained that he had 
not written this letter, and now that he was going to leave without writing the letter, 
he frit vp'T much distressed. I told him to sit down and write the letter, and I would 
■ iptaia Wolsey. He did so, and I took the letter to 
lunch with Captains Kamsay and Kirkland. Sa-v 
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I think it necessary to say that he -wrote it at my suggestion." "Very well, doctor," 
says he, "I will lay it before the admiral." That was the last I heard of it. We got 
tinder way that day, and a little before dark on the 18th, three days afteryaid. Cap- 
tain Woolsey sent for me. When I reached the cabin I found Mr. MoDougall, the 
executive ofacer of the ship with him, whom I afterward learned had been detained 
as a witness to the conversation between Mr. Woolsey and myself. He then said, hold- 
ing his letter in his hand, ^'Doctor, here is the letter that Mr. Bliss wrote and yon 
brought to me on the 15th. I return it to you in the presence of Mr. McDougall, and I 
want to tell you that, hereafter, if Mr. Bliss has any letters to write, he will first give 
them to the corporal under whose charge he is, who will then give them to the execu- 
tive officer, who will hand them to me ;" thereby giving me a rebuke for taking this 
letter to him. He then remarked, pleasantly — ^not discourteously at all — ^that he did 
not know why I had told him that I had advised Mr. Bliss to write the letter. I said, 
" I told you because I wanted you to know it." I then took the letter and endorsed 
upon it the facts of the case. Captain Wolsey then said, " You know very well that 
these, men hare been under surveiUanoe while on board the Guerriere. They are not 
so now because we are at sea, but they will be put under sentries' charge when we 
reach Eio." He then told me that these two men. Bliss and Masterman, were scamps 
and scoundrels, "and that the officers ought to have nothing to do with them ; that if 
I had anything to do with them I would get mySelf in trouble ;" all of which was taken 
down by Mr. McDougall, and he has record of it now. I said, " Captain Woolsey, it is 
possible these two men are scamps and scoundrels, but I will not believe it until I 
have it upon some other and better testimony than that furnished by Lopez and others." 
We then walked out on the quarter-deck and he advised me not to have anything to 
do with Mr. Washburn, and told me that if I did I would commit myself; to which I 
said that an honorable man cannot commit himself. 

Q. What did Woolsey mean when he said you might get yourself in trouble if yon 
had anything to do with these two men? — A. He referred, I presume, to the court- 
martial which the admiral intended to convene. Mr. Washburn's difficulbies were the 
commou talk of the naval officers, and I had considerable conversation with some of 
them about it. I soon saw from their tone that they were all opposed to Mr. Wash- 
burn. I was speaking to Captain Eamsay once about the Washburn matter, and he 
very coolly remarked to me, " Oh, he is a coward for having left these two men behind 
in Paragnay ;" and then turning around to me, he said, " Don't you think so ?" I was 
very anxious to convince these gentlemen, and I said, " Well, if Mr. Washburn has 
unnecessarily and pusillanimously abandoned any of his legation to Lopez, I think he 
is ; but I am not prepared to condemn Mr. Washburn for what he has done. There 
is not a particle of evidence to warrant any inference of that kind." He said nothing 
that I remember. All this occurred before the 1st of October, before we started for 
Montevideo. This part of my testimony has some bearing on the difficulty between 
General Webb and Admiral Davis. Between the 1st and 3d of October, Admiral Davis 
was twice the guest of General Webb, and on the evening of the 3d they parted on the 
most friendly terms imaginable. I remained with General Webb until Monday morn- 
ing, and on my way to the ship he accompanied me as far as the consulate. He 
stopped there and found some dispatches for him ; one of them was Mr. Washburn's 
first letter. After reading it he remarked, " Oh, well, I understand it now ;" and he 
handed it to me to read, and I read it with as much interest as General Webb himself. 
He then wrote a letter to Admiral Davis, which he asked me to take to him, and say in 
addition that if he would send his gig for him ho would go over and see the admiral. 
I then took the general's note and Mr. Washburn's letter and hastened.on board. The 
admiral was evidently discomposed on receiving the message, and remarked, " He is 
coming at an inopportune moment " — referring, no doubt, to the fact that the Admiral 
and Mrs. Davis were then preparing to visit the Portuguese man-of-war lying near us. 
We had some conversation together about this matter, and he then said, " This letter 
of Mr. Washburn's contains internal o^adence that Mr. Washburn was so much under 
the influence of his fears that it could not be depended upon." He said that Mr. Wash- 
burn represented the nervous condition of his wife, when probably if he had said that 
about himself it would have been a little more correct. He then said that he had 
other evidence about this Paraguay matter ; that he had received private notes fiom 
Captain Kirkland giving him full information. The admiral then left in his gig for 
the Portuguese man-of-war, but returned before General Webb arrived. He received 
the general as cordially as I had ever seen him do before, and took him in his cabin. 
That evening, between twilight and dark, I was walking with the admiral on the poop- 
deck, and he referred to the visit General Webb had made, and said that they differed 
entirely and widely about this matter, but that they had agreed to differ. 

Q. At what time was that ? — A. That was on the 5th of October. 

Q. Before the arrival of General McMahon? — ^A. Yes, sir. He arrived on the 20th | 
so that I was very glad that the friendly relations between the general and the admi- 
ral were not broken off. I was glad to learn that they agreed to differ. He had made 
a remark to me before, " that the general was fatiguing to him ;" referring, I suppose, 
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to •what, lie thought to he the general's interference with his affairs. I never did un- 
derstand that remark thoroughly, but I think it referred to the fact of General Webb's 
urging (fgf he had to do so) the admiral to take notice of the dispatches of Captain 
Kirkland, informing him that the Wasp had not been allowed to pass up the Paraguay 
by the allies. Admiral Davis had left these dispatches (as General Webb told me 
afterward) unopened on his table for some tune. General Webb was very anxious to 
have them, so as to make reports to the Brazilian authorities. The general met Ad- 
miral Davis a little while afterward and asked him about the dispatches. The admi- 
ral said he had not opened them ; that they were lying upon his table. The general 
then spoke up and said : " For God's sake, let me have something upon which I can go 
to the Brazilian government!" And the only note he did send him at last was a pri- 
vate note, which the general could not use. About this time I met Captain Erben and 
Captain Eamsay at General Webb's house. Captain Erbeu was commanding officer of 
one of the vessels of the squadron, and he was intimate with Captain Ramsey, and was 
always likely to receive any special squadron intelligence from him. Captain Er- 
ben remarked to Mrs. Webb that it was a cow.ordly transaction' in Mr. Washburn to 
leave two of his legation behind in Paraguay, and that if General Webb had been in 
Washburn's position it would not have occurred ; that he would have foughjj it out ; 
and to that Mrs. Webb spoke up and said: "Yes, and then probably I would be sent 
over the Andes barefoot." That was the programme intended for Mrs. Washburn. 
General Webb then took leave of a guest who was departing, and showed him to the 
gate, and Captain Erben remarked that these two men did not belong to the legation. 
As soon as he uttered that, I said : " I wiU confound Captain Erben out of his own lips, 
and so effectually that I will wait until General Webb returns, so that he can hear it." 
General Webb came in, and I said : " I propose to confound Captain Erben here. He 
says Washburn is a coward for having left two of his legation in Paraguay. I accept 
his position, and yet, a while afterward, he takes the ground that these two men were 
not in the legation. I put the question to you, whether or not they do not rebut each 
other." Captain Erben never said another word. But in his anxiety of proving that 
Washburn was guilty of too much, he overshot the mark. 

Q. Wliat motive did Admiral Davis, or any of the officers of the squadron, have for 
indulging in this feeling of hostility to Mr. Washburn f — A. I do not know. 

Q. Had they ever been brought in contact ? — A. I think not. 

Q. Had they known the difficulties between Admiral Godon and Washburn? — A 
They must have known of them, but that could not have gone vcry.far. 

Q. Did not Admiral Davis receive, as a legacy from Admiral Godon, his ill-will to- 
ward Washburn? — A. No, sir; not at all. I am inclined to think that that was at- 
. tempted. I think that Admiral Godon wanted to leave such a legacy, but Admiral 
Davis would not receive it. 

Q. What inference did you draw from the fact that he intended to use these private 
notes afterward ? — ^A. In an anticipation, I believe, of an iavestigation, and I have been 
looking forward to this committee to bring forth these notes. I cannot help the infer- 
ence that a programme of procedure had been concocted before our squadron went up 
to Paraguay, and that our going up there was merely an execution of that programme. 
After Captain Kirkland came on board the Wasp, a lot of Paraguayan tea came on 
board after him, a present from Mrs. Lynch and Lopez. Quite recently, and after the 
27th of April, it was supposed to be necessary to have some communication with Gene- 
ral McMahon, and an attempt had already been made by Captain Kirkland, but the 
allies refused to let him go. This was after they had taken Angostura. Captain Kirkland 
tried to send a message through to Minister McMahon, but Admiral Davis always refused 
to have anything to do with it ; but afterward, when it was ascertained that Com- 
mander Ramsey was conditionally engaged to be married to one of the sisters of Mc- 
Mahon, that condition being that he must have the consent of her brother, then it was 
that Admiral Davis could find opportunity to communicate with Lopez and with our min- 
ister there. They went up and were allowed by the commander of the allied forces to 
pass through. They saw General Mcljlahon, and saw Lopez and saw Mrs. Lynch. 
Young Davis, (sou of the admiral,) when he came back spoke of having a splendid 
time, driving in coach and four with Mrs. Lynch, and was particularly delighted with 
the little arrangements of Mrs. Lynch, when she had some of the prettiest girls in Para- 
guay to wait on the table, veiled very fajntly indeed. 

I wish to call attention of the committee to a paragraph in the Buenos Ayres Stand- 
ard of the 19th December : 

"IMPOKTANT EKOM PAEAGUAX— ARRIVAL ;^1F WASP — BLISS AND MASTERMAN PKISONERS. 

" Yesterday the River Plate pjiblic wai t reated to the final wind-up of the Wash- 
bum business, which reflects as ihuch credt ion General McMahon as it does ridicule on 
his predecessor. , ; •. 

" The two gentlemen of Villjta, about whoffil there has been so much said and writ- 
ten, and concerning whose terrible fatfe tlere wSis such deep-seated anxiety, are now on 
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board the United States gunboat Wasp, close prisoners, to be forwarded for trial to the 
States. 

" It may be recollected that one of Mr. Bliss's publishedlettcrs ■was said to have been 
written after torture ; most people believed Bliss long since dead, and many, we sup- 
pose, prayed for the repose of his soul ; but 'truth is stranger than fiction;' he is alive 
and in rude health, on board the Wasp, where he and Masterman are detained close 
prisoners. The following telegram is the very latest respecting the author, the secre- 
tary, and as we now hear, the spy : 

" 'MoiSTBViDEO, December 18, 1868. 

" ' Wasp arrived. 

" ' Bliss and Masterman on board as accused ; will be sent to the United States. 

" ' General MoMahon lauded on the 11th instant. 

" ' Wa»sp left next day. 

" ' Eeportcd that — ^ Brazilians were put " hers de combat" on the 6th and 11th. Lo- 
pez at Angostura. When Wasp left the number of Paraguayan army ignored ; sup- 
posed to be greater than reported. 

" ' Et^lishmen command battery at Angostura. All well there on the 11th.'" 

The Wasp arrived at Montevideo on the 18th of December, aud the Pawnee arrived 
in Buenos Ayrcs on the 19th of December. That statement must have been furnished 
to the editor of the Buenos Ayres Standard by officers on board the Pawnee. These 
telegrams were sent from the Wasp .ind were fiimished by Captain Kirkland. There 
was other information furnished to the paper lauding McMahon and throwing ridicule 
on his predecessor. Now what good does it do for an American naval officer to ridicule 
an American diplomatic officer ? 

Q. Who is commander of the Pawnee? — A. Captain Erben. 

Then on the 20th the following from the same jiaper : 

" THE WAR EST THE NORTH. — THB PAWNEE WITH DATES TO 13TH. 

" The Marcelo Diaz with dates to the 15th. 

" Both these steamers have arrived, but they bring very little news of importance 
beyond the fact that Lopez, instead of having cleared out with 200 men to Luque, ia 
at the head of his, army in Angostura ; and some American officers who have inspected 
Angostura report it as a position of great strength which will cost much to take. 

" Wh(5n the American sq[uadron arrived up at Angostura, Admiral Davis dispatched 
a boat ashore with a peremptory demand for the immediate surrender of Bliss and Mas- 
terman. 

" Lopez at once complied, sending the two gentlemen of ViUeta down to the boat 
under charge of a guard, and also an invitation to Admiral Davis to come ashore to his 
encampment. The admiral at once complied, and had a long interview with Lopez, 
■who, wo understand, gave the very best proof that both were spies of his during their 
residence at the legation. General McMahon subsequently went ashore, and was re- 
ceived with all the honors by Lopez when presenting his credentials. 

" We hear that the Pawnee has brought very important dispatches for the American 
minister here, his excellency Mr. Wortuington. 

" General MoMahon remains at Angostura, and has not gone to Asuncion. 

" There was nothing known of the whereabouts of Gelly y Obes, supposed to be at 
Palmas. 

" The Paraguayans we hear claim to have taken some pieces of artUlery in one of 
the last fights, but how far this may be we cannot say. 

" The Brazil, when passing Angostura, suffered terribly. The battery guns were cov- 
ered over with hides, until the monitor came within range, then they opened up an 
awful fire, which shot down captain, officers, and men ; they tried to turn the ship or 
back down, but it was out of the question, anid the only hope for the Brazil was to push 
on as best she could and get above Angostura, where she now lies." 

It was impossible for this information to bo had except from the officers of the ves- 
sel. On the 23d day of January, and after we reached Eio, I met a gentleman in Eio who 
was a great friend of Bliss, and he wanted to see him. I told him that the rule was 
that people on shore could not communicate with him, but that he, if he went on board 
to see the admiral tliere, might be some relaxation to the rule. He went on board ■with 
me and immediately went into the cabin ; when he came out he told me he had the ad- 
miral's permission to visit Bliss. He also jpdd me that the admiral had said that Gene- 
ral Webb had given him an order to go d/j^ tlie river after Mr. Webb, and that, and 
that alone was the cause of the difficulty/bdween them. I immediately spoke up that 
it was not true ; that it could not be trnfre b. any possibility. The next day Mr. Bliss 
informed me that he had received a letf ter i om the admiral the day before to the fol- 
lowing effect : "Sir: You are requesteJl to iifoim me T^hether you will take passage on 
the American packet for New York, anfi upon reaching there report to Mr. Seward. In- 
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form me at once whether you -will accept this proposition.'' I was a good deal startled 
when I saw this and said, " Mr. Bliss, you ought to have told me of that letter before. 
Mark me, if Admiral Davis does not attempt to make use of that letter to make it ap- 
pear that he has been treating you and Mr. Masterman in a gentle manner, and if you 
had told me of that letter before I would have put you on your guard." " But," says I, " if 
there should be aiiy investigation about this matter, as I hope there will be, and the 
actual facts are brought out, and they are directly in opposition to that letter, it will 
put Admiral Davis in contradiction." 

' [Sunday Chronicle, ( Washington,) February 23, 18C9.J 

"The Paraguayan trouble.— The Secretary of the Navy yesterday sent to Con- 
gress additional correspondence received in regard to the Paraguayan trouble. Letters 
are inclosed from Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, late members of our legation at Para- 
guay, who were seized by Lopez and barbarously treated. It seems by the letter of 
Mr. Masterman that Admiral Davis is not liable to the censure which published ac- 
counts have stated he was, for in a letter to the admiral, dated January 23, Mr. Mas- 
terman writes : 

" 'I avail myself of this opportunity to thank you most gratefully for the important 
service you rendered me by delivering me from a cruel captivity, and probably violent 
death, in Paraguay.' 

" Mr. Bliss writes that he would accept the admiral's oifers to convey him home, and 
would, as in duty bound, report in person to the State Department." 

[New York Weekly Herald, February 20, 1869. | 

" Our Rio Janeiro letter is dated December 29. Admiral Davis, with his fleet and 
the two prisoners, had arrived at Buenos Ayres. He expresses himself satisfied with 
the explanation made by Lopez, and believes that Washburn, BUss, and Masterman 
were all engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the Paraguayan government. The lem- 
nant of Lopez's array was still at Angostura, Luquo being at present his seat of govern- 
ment. Minister McMahoii was with him. Caxias's army was very much in need of 
reorganization after the fight at Villeta, and it was rumored that Porto Alegre had 
been requested to assume the chief command of the army. On the 27th of December a 
fire broke out in the custom-house in Rio Janeiro, and as no one was permitted to open 
the doors unless the seuor guardian of the keys was present, the fire gained such head- 
way that before it was extinguished — two persons having, after a long delay, concluded 
to smash open the doors, notwithstanding the regulations — property waa destroyed to 
the amount of |250,000." 

Witness. There is one thing I omitted to mention, and that is, that when the letter of 
the Spanish admiral was being discussed on the quarter-deck, Captain Wolsey told Bliss 
that he seemed to consider himself a prisoner on board the ship ; that he was not a pris- 
oner ; that he was a guest. After the return of the letter which Bliss had written to ihe 
father of his feUow prisoner in Buenos Ayres, Captain Wolsey said to me particula"ly 
that Masterman had shown a very bad and vindictive spirit on board ship. I did i>ot 
know what he alluded to. I had not seen anything objectionable in his conduct. I 
asked Masterman what he had done, but he was ignorant of having done anything •'o 
which offense could be taken, except a letter which he wrote to Mr. Stewart, in wfi -ih 
he stated that he was treated a little better than he was on the Wasp. 

New Yore, October 26, 1869. 
Maritjs Duvall recalled and examined. 

To Mr. Orth : 
I omitted yesterday to narrate a conversation I had with Captain Ramsay about Mr. 
Washburn at Rio. He said to me : " What right had Mr. Washburn to report to Mr. 
Stewart, the British minister to Brazil ?" alluding, I suppose, to a letter which Mr. 
Washburn had written to Mr. Stewart, giving information about matters in Paraguay. 
I said to Captain Ramsay that perhaps it did not occur to him that Mr. Washburn was 
doing the public a great benefit by giving information to different nations of the con- 
dition of their subjects in Paraguay. Captain Erbin met me one day on the wharf at 
Rio, and we commenced to talk about Paraguay matters. I think he exhibited some 
irritation at the argument I had with him at General Webb's house, and he asked me 
why I had talked so earnestly at that time. I said to him pleasantly that it was merely 
for the sake of argument ; that I was trying to convince him. That seemed to quiet 
him. I remarked to him that he might depend upon it that the officers of the navy 
were committing a very grave mistake in running down Mr. Washburn ; that in all 
probability General Grant would be elected to the presidency, and he and E. B. Wash- 
burne, his brother, would be influential men in the government, and it would not do to 
have them opposed to the navy. I merely mention this to show that I was doing all I 
could to have these men view matters in a different light. 
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Testimony ofFrwncis M. Bamsay. 

New Tore, October 26, 1869. 
Francis M. Ramsay sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. What is your position in the navy ? — Answer. I am a commander in the 
navy ; am at present on ordnance duty in the navy yard at Wasliington. 

Q. How long have you been in the navy ? — A. I have been in the navy over nineteen 
years. 

Q. What was your position in the navy from September, 1867, to September, 1869? — 
A. From September, 1867, to June, 1869, I was fleet captain and chief of staff of the 
South Atlantic squadron, and from June, 1869, until the latter part of July, in addition 
to this duty, I commanded the United States flag-ship Guerriere. 

Q. Who was your admiral ?^-A. Eear-admiral C. H. Davis. 

Q. Where were you stationed in October, 1868 ?— A. On the 28th of October I was 
on board the flag-ship Guerriere. She left Eio Janeiro oil that day with General Mc- 
Mahon, United States minister to Paraguay, and on the 3d day of November anchored 
off Montevideo. On the 7th day of November Admiral Davis transferred his flag to 
the Wasp and took General McMahon to Buenos Ayres. He went there for the purpose 
of consulting with Minister Worthington and Mr. Washburn, who was there at that 
time. On the 10th the Wasp returned, bringing the admiral. Minister McMahon, and 
Minister Worthington. On the 47th Minister McMahon left the Guerriere and went to 
Buenos Ayres. On the 19th Admiral Davis again transferred his flag to the Wasp, and 
I went with him. We sailed for Paraguay, and on the 20th stopped at Buenos Ayres 
for the purpose of taJsing on board General McMahon. On the 21st we sailed from 
Buenos Ayres with General McMahon on board, and on the 23d arrived at Eosario 
del Santa F^. On the 24th we left Eosario. Having only one pUotj the ship anchored 
every night and ran all day. On the 30th of November we arrived at Corrientes, 
stoijped there to coal, and on the 1st of December we sailed from there, arriving at 
Palmas on the 3d. We there communicated with the commanding officers of the Bra- 
zilian squadron, and then passed up and anchored off the Paraguayan batteries at 
Angostura. Commander Kirkland, of the Wasp, was sent on shore with a letter to 
President Lopez. He returned with a message from Lopez, saying that he would be at 
the Angostura batteries in a short time, and requested that Admiral Davis would come 
on shore and have an interview with him. The admiral immediately went ashore, ac- 
companied by Commander Kirklaud, and had an interview with Lopez. Some cor- 
resjjondence passed afterward between Lopez and Admiral Davis. All of the letters 
passed under my observation, as I was Admiral Davis's ohiel-of-staff. These letters 
have all since been published. The dates I have here given I obtain from a note-book 
I Icept at the time. One of the communications sent by Lopez to Admiral Davis con- 
tained a request that the admiral should send one or more naval officers to be present 
at the tribunal, to witness the verification of the declarations that had been made by 
Bliss and Masterman. Commander Kirldand and myself were detailed for this pur- 
pose. 

Q. State all you recollect in reference to tliat transaction ; what time you went 
there, who were present, and what transpired. — ^A. At 10 o'clock on the morning of 
the 8th of December Commander ICirkland and I went on shore. We were furmshed 
with horses, and, accompanied by a lieutenant, went to the headquarters of President 
Lopez. 

Q. How far distant from the batteries? — A. I should judge about six miles. We 
were received there by two officers ; one, I think, was Lopez's military secretary, and 
the other his son, who, I think, was a major in rank. We paid our respects to the 
President, and I think it was about mid-day when we went before the tribunals. The 
persons present wore the two judges, Lopez's chief-of-staff, and two officers who spoke 
English. 

Q. Who constituted the tribunal ? — A. I supposed that the judges constituted the 
tribunal, and that these officers were merely present as interpreters, and perhaps as a 
matter of etiquette toward us. 

Q. Did these persons constitute a part of the tribunal ? — A. I did not so understand 
it. After we had been seated in the hut. Bliss was brought in, or rather came in. 
Commander Kirkland asked him whether he was Mr. BUss or Mt. Masterman. He 
answered : " My name is Porter Cornelius Bliss. He was then given a seat on one side 
of the room. I am not sure whether he was then informed wEo we were or not ; but 
he was so informed afterward, and before he left the hut. 

Q. By whom was he so informed?— A. It was all written at the end of his declara- 
tion, which he sigped. Our names and rank were written out in fUll. We were also 
in our proper uniform, with our swords. 

Q. Did you or Captain Kirkland inform him ? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Was he informed of the object of your visit ?— A. No, sir. As soon as Bliss was 
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seated, one of the officers who apoke EngUsh commenced reading the declarations Blisa 
had made at different times. As each declaration was read he was asked in Spanish 
if it was correct. He was then shown his signature at the hottom of each and asked 
if that was his signature, and in each case he answered, " Yes." 

Q. Do you speak Spanish ? — A. I can understand it. Commander Kirkland under- 
stands Spanish as well as he does English, and I referred to him, when anything oc- 
curred I could not understand. During the reading, the officer would sometimes hesi- 
tate as if he did not understand the word ; Bliss would always prompt him and sup- 
ply him with the necessary word. It occupied considerable time to read Bliss's decla- 
rations ; I think there were about fourteen of them ; some of them were very long. 
After they were all read, a paper was drawn up and signed by each of the judges, 
Commander Kirkland and myself as witnesses, and then by Bliss. The paper was 
simply a certificate that these declarations had been read to Mr. Bliss in our presence ; 
that he had acknowledged that they were all correct ; and that he again, in our pres- 
ence, reiterated the statements. 

Q. When yon left the vessel by direction of Admiral Davis to go on shore and have 
this interview, were you aware that you were to proceed to this tribunal and listen to 
these declarations ? — ^A. I understood iny duty was to go to President ^lOpez's head- 
quarters ; that I would then go before the tribunal, and that Mr. Bliss and Mr. Master- 
man would there be called upon to verify their signatures to these declarations and 
certify to their correctness, and that my duty was to be present during these proceed- 
ings and witness what they did. TJiat was my sole duty. I was simply a witness to 
their signatures. >. 

Q. Was it your understanding that Bliss and Masterman were criminals, or that you 
went out there to demand them as American citizens or members of Mr. Washburn's 
legation ? — A. All that I knew about the status of Bliss and Masterman was what I 
read from the correspondence which Mr. Washburn had had with the Paraguay an gov- 
ernment and the letters which Mr. Washburn wrote at different times after he left • 
Paraguay. I knew that Bliss and Masterman were called criminals by President Lo- 
pez, because I read all of Lopez's communications, and he always spoke of them as 
criminals ; but their status was something with which I had nothing to do. Com- 
mander Kirkland and myself were sent there simply as witnesses of these papers. It 
was the request of Lopez to Admiral Davis that one or more officers should be present 
to verify these declarations. 

Q. Were you not sent there to protect Bliss and Masterman as American citizens ?— A. 
No, sir ; the case as I understood it when I left the ship was that President Lopez in- 
tended to give up Bliss and Masterman to Admiral Davis immediately, but that before 
they left the country he wanted all these declarations verified, and wanted that verifi- 
cation in the presence of e^ United States officer. That was the way I understood it, 
and my duty was only to go there and be witness to what they said. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Did you give these men to understand that they would be protected in telling the 
truth — in denying these statements ; that the government of the United States would 
protect them if they did so? — A. No, sir ; our presence was sufficient guarantee of that. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. In this connection I wish you would describe Mr. Bliss's personal appearance, his 
clothing, &c., and likewise the place in the court-room these two men occupied in re- 
spect to the judges and the officers constituting the court.— A. When Mr. Bliss came 
in, the appearance of his face was as much like it is now as it possibly could be. He 
was perfectly calm and self-possessed and answered every question as coolly as he pos- 
sibly could at any time. His clothes were very shabby, and his pantaloons were split 
up a little at the bottom of the legs as if they had been worn a great length of time. 
He wore a pair of shoes. I noticed they were very good shoes, except that the In- 
diarrubber was a little stretched. His clothes looked as if they had been worn a 
great deal without any care. The tribunal was in a small room ; Bliss and Masterman 
sat on one side of the room ; on the opposite side sat the officers I spoke of At the 
end of the room was a table and behind the table sat the two judges and the person 
who read, and opposite them at the other end of the room sat Commander Kirkland. 
and myself. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Bliss come in ?— -A. Yes, sir ; he came in alone. 

Q. Had you any conversation with him at that time ?— A. None whatever. 

Q. What insignia of office did these judges or the other officers exhibit ?— -A. They 
were all in the uniform of the Paraguayan army and wore their swords. The judges^ 
wore a cross ; I believe they were both priests. 

Q. What part did these judges take in this examination ?— A. They merely sat there 
and administered the oath. Both Bliss and Masterman were sworn. After Bliss's 
declaration was finished he was allowed to retire, and it was proposed that we should 
take a short recess. And I suppose it is proper, in this connection, to refer to Mr.. 

12 PI 
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Bliss's statement in regard to myself. While standing outside, talking to these officers, 
one of whom had been in London and the other in Paris, a boy passed by, wearing a 
pretty embroidered shirt, which I remarked upon, and asked if that was the work of 
the country. They told me that it was, and that their women prided themselves on 
that kind of work. He then sent into the house for some specimens of the work, and 
a shirt and a towel were brought out. He handed me the towel and said : " Perhaps 
your countrymen would like to see some specimens of Paraguayan work. Won't you 
take this?" He then gave me the towel, which I have brought with me, for the pur- 
pose of showing it to the committee. I received nothing else. They also brought out 
some cana and cigars, and asked us to partake of them. I neither smoke nor drink, 
so I did not accept of their invitation. Commander Kirkland, however, did take 
some ; and after a short recess we returned to the hut where the tribunal was held, 
and Masterman was brought in. While we had been out I saw a person standing beside 
a tree, with a sentry near him, which I supposed to be Mr. Masterman. As Mr. Mas- 
terman came in he had to pass close by my side, and as he passed me he said : " Ton 
must forgive me for what I am going to say. I hoped to be spared this shame." Those 
were his exact words, and I -ivrote them down as soon after as I could. When he was 
first sworn Ije exhibited great fear. His manner was that of a man very much 
alarmed ; and when he toot his seat, he twitched and moved about all the time. He 
seemed very uneasy. After his first declaration had been read, and he certified to its 
correctness and verified his signature, I said : " Mr. Masterman, do you understand 
everything that has been read to you there ?" 

Q. Did you make that remark in the presence of the court and officers t — A. Yes ; 
before everybody. He said, " Yes ;" and then one of these Paraguayan officers spoke 
up and said : " Mr. Masterman wrote part of this in English, and it was translated 
into Spanish, and he had an interpreter to explain to him all that had been written." 
Mr. Masterman immediately spoke up, and said : " I understand Spanish very well. I 
have been speaking it for seven years. I wrote a greater part of the declaration 
myself." " Then," said I, " Mr. Masterman, I am to understand that aU yoa have stated 
iu your declaration is true ; and that is your evidence under oath." To this he stam- 
mered out : " Yes ; but please don't ask me any questions." One of the officers present 
then said : " Why don't you want to be asked any questions ?" asking him this in Spanish. 
He said, because " it mQ take up the time of the court," or words to that effect. So I 
made no more remarks to him. After he had finished his evidence, as he was going 
•out, he made some remark to Commander Kirkland, the exact words of which I can- 
not remember ; but the sense of it was this : " Are we not going away with you f I 
understood you came here to take us away." That is the tenor of what he said. It 
was 8 o'clock in the evening before we got through. 

Q. What impression was made upon your mind by these remarks of Mr. Master- 
man ? — ^A. I will read a note I made in my memorandum-book at the time : " Went to 
:the tribunals and heard declarations of Bliss and Masterman. Am sure BUss lied, and 
think Masterman did also." 

Q. Then the impression made upon your mind, as I understand from this memo- 
randum, was that Bliss and Masterman were not guilty of the charges they con- 
fessed ? — ^A. The reason I said I thought Bliss lied, was because be made reference to 
things which I knew were not true. 

Q. Did you mean by that memorandum that you. thought these confessions were ex- 
torted from him T — A. I took it for granted that they were. I never saw a man ex- 
hibit such fear as Masterman did. We returned to the ship about 9 o'clock. 

By Mr. Wilkinson: 

Q. Did you make any report to the admiral when you arrived ? — ^A. I told him, as 
nearly as I could recollect, everything that occurred. 

Q. Did you apprise the admiral of the impression made on your mind as to whether 
those confessions were voluntary or extorted ? — ^A. I am pretty sure I did, because the 
memorandum was written immediately on getting on board the ship. 

Q. What reply did the admiral make to this t — A. I do not remember. Of course, 
when we got back, the admiral was very anxious to know what had occurred during 
the day, and I gave him as clear a statement as I could. 

Q. Were your orders to bring Bliss and Masterman hack with you to the ship ?— A. 
^o, sir. 

Q. Did you make any suggestion to the admiral in regard to bringing them aboard 
that night t — A. No, sir. 

Q. You left them in the hands of the Paraguayan authorities when you passed from 
the tribunal to the vessel ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; we left them just as we found them. 

Q. Did the admiral make any suggestion as to brinmng these men upon his vessel 
when you apprised him that you regarded these coiSessions as the effect of oompnl- 
sion t — A. I understood before I left the vessel in the morning that Bliss and Maste^ 
man wojild be deliyered up to Admiial Davis as soon as an officer was sent to veri^ 
the deolaiatlons. 
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Q. Still, you went away from the tribunal without bringing them on hoard ?— A. 
Yes, sir. President Lopez had informed Admiral Davis that he would deliver them on 
hoard of the Wasp as soon as their declarations had heen verified. 

Q. Did you request their deliverance up to you ?— A. No, sir. It would not have 
heen proper. Their delivery had already heen arranged in official correspondence. 

Q. Then from what you and Captain Kirkland heard, you had no reason to believe 
that they would be delivered up ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; I expected they would be delivered up, 
from what I knew. 

Q. Did you expect they would be delivered up when yon started ?— A. No. sir ; I did 
not expect they would be delivered up to me. I should have declined to receive 
them. 

Q. "Why so? — ^A. Because I had no guard or American flag with me. I could not 
have received them at all, unless they were delivered to me m my boat on the river. 
Moreover, the question of their delivery had been already settled. They were to be 
delivered on board the Wasp. I had been sent to perform a speciiio duty. 

Q. Let me state a hypothetical case : Suppose you found in some barren country an 
American citizen deprived of his liberty, unjustly accused of crime, would you not feel it 
your duty, as a naval officer, to obtain his release, even if you had not the means to com- 
ply with all the rules of etiquette pertaining to the navy ; for instance, if you had not 
an American flag, would you not endeavor to rescue him ?-^A. It would depend entirely 
upon how I was placed. I would allow no mere question of etiquette to interfere with 
the proper performance of my duty. It would be absurd for a subordinate officer, sent 
on speqjal duty, in a case fimy understood by his superior, six miles from his vessel, 
and in a military camp, to attempt to rescue a prisoner for whose release certain ar- 
rangements had already been made. 

Q. When were Bliss and Masterman put on board the ship ?— A. About 11 o'clock on 
the 10th of December. 

Q. Who received them when they arrived ? — ^A. I do not remember what officer re- 
ceived them. I was in my state-room at the time. It was no part of my duty to re- 
ceive them. 

Q. When did you first see them after they reached the vessel ? — A. I saw them walk- 
ing about the deck the next morning. 

Q. What do you know as to their having been received and held as prisoners ? — A. 
I know nothing as to what occurred at the time of their reception. I know from being 
told, not from my own observation, that a sentinel was placed over them the first 
night they came on board. I had nothing to do with the command of the Wasp. 

Q. How were they regarded on the Wasp from the time you left Angostura until you 
reached Montevideo ; as prisoners, or freemen ? — A. So far as I know, they had perfect 
liberty to go about the vessel. 

Q. All over the vessel? — ^A. All over the vessel where men are allowed to go. They 
lived forward with the men. 

Q. How was it when you arrived at Montevideo ? — ^A. I remember most distinctly 
that I suggested to Admiral Davis that the request of President Lopez could only be 
carried out by keeping them under sentinel's charge. President Lopez expressly asked 
that they should not be aUowed to communicate with his enemies. 

Q. Then Admiral Davis complied with the request of Lopez, that they should be 
kept under guard ? — A. President Lopez made no such request of Admiral Davis that I 
am aware of 

Q. Then you did not regard them as freemen? — ^A. They were freemen, except that 
they could not go on shore or give information about President Lopez, which they both 
seemed very anxious to do. I thought they had too much liberty. 

Q. And you thought this confession of Bliss and Masterman was extorted, and that 
they were innocent men 1 — A. No, sir ; I did not say that they were innocent, but I 
thought the confessions were extorted. I never saw a man more frightened than Mr. 
Idasterman, and I never saw a man more cool than Bliss ; and I knew BKss did not tell 
the truth, because he made statements that I knew were not true. 

By Mr. Whiard : 
Q. Did you suppose that Bliss and Masterman were making this confession for the 
purpose of saving their lives and getting away from Paraguay? — ^A, No, sir; that 
never entered my head. 

By Mr. Swasn : 

Q. Had you any knowledge of these two gentlemen — of their personal history and 
their connection with the Paraguayan eovernment ? — ^A. I had heard of Mr. BUss ; I 
had never heard of Mr. Masterman. I heard of Mr. Bliss having heen employed by 
General Webb. 

Q. In this official letter you speak of from President Lopez, did he make any stipu- 
lation that they were not to communicate with anybody on shore ?— A. My impression 
is that it was a request merely. The letter is on file in the department. 
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Q. Ton were raider the impression that they were deliTered up as a matter of cour- 
tesy to the United Stq,tes, and not because Lopez helieved them to be innocent ?— A. 
My impression was that Bliss and Masterman were regarded as criminal in Paragu^, 
but that President Lopez, on aocoont of his friendship to the United States and the 
request of Admiral Davis, was willing to give them up and trust to the United States 
foi any punishment that might be necessary. Lopez always styled them in his letters 
as criminals. 

By Mr. Ohth : 

Q. At what time were these persons transferred from the Wasp to the Guerriere ?— 
A. On the 18th of December the Wasp arrived in Montevideo, and a little while after- 
ward they were transferred to the Guerriere. I would like to make a remark in regard 
to the statements in Mr. Bliss's memorial to the government. He says: "The head 
torturer, who sat directly opposite to me sword in hand." That is not true. No one 
sat there sword in hand. Every person present had a sword, and for a matter of con- 
venience the oflcers sat with their swords between their legs. 

Q. Was the sword in the scabbard ?— A. Yes, sir. Mr. Bliss further states, "the tor- 
turer and other persons adding their own signatures." The only persons who signed 
the papers^were the two judges. Commander Kirkland, and myself 

Q. Who was the chief torturer ?— A. I do not know the man they called the chief 
torturer. Some say it was one of the judges, some say it was others. BUss says fur- 
ther on, "Not a word was said to me by these ofScers, except to ask my name in a rude 
manner, and to say, ' speak in English,' when I recognized my signature for the first 
time." Commander Kirkland said to him as he came m, "Are you Mr. Bliss or Mr. Mas- 
terman 1" There was no rudeness in the manner of asking the question ; if there was 
any rudeness at all it was on the part of Mr. Bliss, in the way he answered. When he 
verified his statements Commander Kirkland said to him, in ordinary tone of voice, 
" Say that in English." Mr. Bliss goes on further to state, in regard to his letters, that 
they were " all under the censorship of Admiral Davis, who opened letters sent to me, 
and suppressed correspondence to and from me." All the letters that I know of that 
came for Mr. Bliss came enclosed to Admiral Davis. They were aU open, not sealed at 
all. I know this because I was the admiral's ohief-of-staff, and was his medium of 
communication to the captain of the ship, and all the letters that came to Admiral Davis 
or Captain Wolsey for Mj. Bliss passed through my hands. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Did you hear of a letter being sent from Captain Hill, an ofBcer in the Paraguayan 
army, to Mi. Bliss, sent to him December 30th, and kept back until January 8th?— 
A. I do not remember anything of it. I know perfectly well that such a thing was 
never done by Admiral Davis as to open a letter that was sealed. 

Q. If such a letter had been sent would it go through your hands f — ^A. It would go 
through either my hands or Captain Wolsey's. We lived together in a small cabin, 
and every paper that had any connection with Bliss or Masterman was either handed 
to me by him, or to him by me ; it depended upon whichever way it was going. Mr. 
Bliss further states : " Meanwhile calumnious imputations were published in the news- 
papers concerning me, proceeding from officers of the United States squadron, which I 
was not allowed to refute, and extracts were published from my extorted depositions 
which had been furnished by Lopez to the officers of the expedition." The only persons 
who saw President Lopez wore Admiral Davis, Commander Kirkland, and myself, and 
all the correspondence passed through my hands. I received every letter that came 
from President Lopez, and kept it in my possession, and I wrote every letter that went 
to him, and there were no extracts in any of those letters from any depositions. A 
sealed package of papers addressed to the Secretary of State came on board the Wasp 
with Bliss and Masterman. This package came to me sealed as it came to the admiral, 
and was kept by me under lock and key until I put it in the department mail bag. 

Q. Did you or Captain Kirkland have a copy of those declarations read by Bliss and 
Masterman ? — A. No, sir ; Mr. BUss may have made requests to refute articles in the 
papers, but if he did it was very strange that I should not have heard it, because Cap- 
tain Wolsey came to me about every matter that occurred in regard to Bliss and Mas- 
terman. Bliss goes on, " I also abstain from alluding to the conduct of Minister 
McMahon after landing at Angostura." Mr. Bliss knows nothing about the conduct of 
Minister McMahon after he landed at Angostura, because the Wasp sailed within an 
hour after Minister McMahon landed. I was the last person to talk to him then, and I 
was the first person outside of Paraguay to communicate with him afterward, so that 
Mr. Bliss had no means of knowing, in any way, anything that Minister McMahon did. 
This letter of Bliss's was written after Minister McMahon's landing at Angostura and 
before I communicated with him in May last. Mr. Bliss also states that he " does not 
comment on the conduct of Admiral Davis in delaying so long the departure of the 
South Atlantic squadron for Paraguay." If Mr. Bliss was in Paraguay up to the time 
the Wasp came up there, he knows, nothing about what occurred in the squadron be- 
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fore that time. Mr. Mastennan says in his statement, "hut as the interpreters sat one 
on each side of me." This is untrue, for the interpreters sat on the opposite side of the 
room and I sat hetween the interpreters and Mr. Masterman. He further, states, 
"Aveiro, who sat facing me with a sword in his hand," &c. That is not true. The 
sword was in the scahhard. He may have held it in his hand to rest on it. 

Q. How near did he sit to Masterman f — ^A. He sat as far from him as the size of 
the room would permit. The room was ahont fourteen feet square. "While the depo- 
sitions were heing read Bliss and Masterman sat on one side of the room and the Para- 
, guayan officers on the other. Commander Kirkland and myself were the nearest per- 
sons to them. These gentlemen have taken on themselves to mention about the pres- 
ents the officers received. That small towel was the only present received, and that 
was given to me. Nothing was even given us to eat, and I was from 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing until 9 o'clock at night without even a mouthful of water. This cana and cigars 
were set before us, but I did not touch either. 

Q. How long after Masterman and Bliss came on board the Wasp did Minister Mo- 
Mahon leave that vessel? — A. They came on board at 11 o'clock on the night of the 
10th, and Minister McMahon was to have landed at 1 o'clock the next day. But the 
Brazilian iron-clads came up and attacked the batteries at Angostura, and we were 
obliged to drop out of the way and remain until the next day, when we returned, and 
at 3 p. m. General McMahon was landed. 

Q. Do you know of a/oy request made by Mr. Bliss for the purpose of having an in- 
terview with Minister McMahon prior to his landing t — ^A. No, sir. I heard him say 
something about talking with these men ; but I think it was determined he had better 
not. 

Q. By whom was it determined ! — A. That is hard to say. Admiral Davis, Minister 
McMahon, Commander Kirkland, and myself aU lived together, and we talked these 
matters over together. 

Q. It was the result of conference ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then there was a request made for an interview ? — ^A. I cannot recollect now. I 
might not know it. 

Q. Would the commander of the ship communicate directly with Minister Mc- 
Mahon ?— A. Yes, sir ; the captain would make it direct to Minister McMahon, and 
it would not come through me. 

Q. State to the committee what consultations were had between Minister McMahoii, 
Admiral Davis, Captain Kirkland, and yourself, in regard to the propriety of Bliss 
and Masterman having an interview with Minister McMahon. — A. I have only a 
slight recollection that something was said about it. I cannot remember the circum- 
stances. 

Q. The propriety of it was discussed ?— A. I cannot even say that. It was discussed 
at the time. I know what my opinion of it was. 

Q. Did you give your opinion at the time ? — A. I do not remember. 

Q. Did you hear any other person present give any opinion as to the propriety of 
granting the request ? — ^A. It made very little impression on my mind. It was an 
ordinary conversation. If I gave any opinion, it was that Minister McMahon should 
have nothing to do with them. 

Q. Do you know of any request that was made by Bliss or Masterman to have an 
interview with Admiral Davis ?— A. There were several requests on board the Guer- 
riere. 

6. Aijy on board the Wasp ?— A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know of any interview between Admiral Davis and Buss or Masterman, 
onboardtheWasp?— A. No, sir. , . ^ . ^ ^ 

Q. Or on board the Guerriere ?— A. Admiral Davis had several interviews on board 
the Guerriere with Mr. Masterman. 

Q. Did he have any with Mr. Bliss ?— A. I heard that he did. I did not see any. 

Q. Do you know if any difference was made hetween the treatment of Bliss 
and'of Masterman while on hoard the Wasp or Guerriere ; whether one was allowed 
more freedom than the other ?— A. They both lived in the same mess on board the 
Guerriere— the warrant officers' mess. On board the Wasp they lived forward, with 
the men. Masterman objected very much to having a non-commissioned officer of the 
marines over him, and he applied to the admiral to have him removed. 

O. Where was that?— A. On board the Guerriere. 

Q. While you were stai in port?— A. Yes, sir; at Montevideo; and he gave his parole 
that if the surveillance were removed he would not communicate or attempt to com- 
municate with anybody on shore without permission. ■, « . ^ 

O Then it was removed as far as Masterman was concerned?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q.' Was it removed so far as Bliss was concerned?— A. I am not able to state. It 
was not removed at the same tine. „ .^ , ,. . i, e. ^^ a^a 

O Did YOU understand that Masterman was a Bntish subject when you hrst landed 
atVilleta; or did you regard him as an American citizen?— A. Iregardedhim as a 
British subject, although called by Mr. Washburn an attach^ of his legation. 
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Q. Was Admiral Davis appiised of the contemplated arrival of Mimster McMahon 
at Eio, before he left there ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he express any unwiUingness or hesitation to forward Minister McMahon to 
his po!nt of destination ? — A. On the contrary, he offered to forward him there, and 
also to accompany him, himself. He offered him every facility. 

Q. Did Minister McMahon take up his quarters on the Guerriere prior to her sailing 
for Montevideo ?— A. No, sir ; he came on board but an hour or two before she sailed. 
He came on board at 11 o'clock, and she sailed at 3 o'clock of the same day. 

Q. You stated a while ago that you paid a second visit to Paraguay, I think in May, 
subsequent to the release. — Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it an official visit ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the purport of it?— A. To carry dispatches to Minister McMahon, and 
ascertain where he was. He had not been hjeard from since he left ns at Angostura. 
Efforts had been made to communicate with him, but to no effect, as the allies would 
not allow a flag of truce to pass. 

Q. Were your dispatches from the Department of State ? — A. Yes, sir. They had 
been collecting firom the time he went into Paraguay up to that time. 

Q. How did you go up to Paraguay? — ^A. I went up in a passenger ship. The Argen- 
tine government gave permission for a flag of truce to go with dispatches to Minister 
McMahon. 

Q. Did anybody accompany you ? — ^A. Only Lieutenant Davis, son of the admiral. 
He went because he was a good French scholar and had better knowledge of Spanish 
than myself. His orders were to accompany me as interpreter. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. You stated a little while ago that you would have nothing to do with these men, 
Bliss and Masterman ; that if you were in Admiral Davis's place you would not grant them 
so much liberty. You seemed to be unfavorably impressed in regard to these men. 
Will you state the cause of those impressions ? — ^A. I was very unfavorably impressed 
with the statements which I understood Bliss had made in those confessions, especially 
some statements he made against Commander Eirkland. Then I had heard of Mr. 
Bliss before. I knew nothing of my own knowledge about him. 

Q. Where had you heard of him? — A. I had heard of him on the station, as soon as 
his name came up in connection with this affair. 

Q. Had you heard anything to his disadvantage ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Did that information come from reliable sources ? — A. It was one of those rumors 
flying about. I could not even say who it was that gave me the information. Bliss 
seemed to be very well known by people along the river. 

Q. Men of respectability ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the character of this charge ? — A. It was general rumor. One story was 
that he had been in General Webb's employ as a tutor, and that General Webb discharged 
him for fear he would contaminate his children; that he was not a proper character to 
be associated with young persons. 

Q. That induced you to make that remark that you would have nothing to do witli 
him ? — A. That was one of the things. Then his manner and conduct before the tri- 
bunal was such that it gave me the impression that he was perfectly weU aware of 
what he was doing. He went into Mr. Washburn's private character. He was not 
satisfied to speak of his official character, but spoke of what he had done before be 
went to Paraguay, and alluded to Mrs. Washburn. 

By Mr. WilSinson : 

Q. Did it occur to you that when that confession was made, these nntruths were 
stated in such a way as to carry along with them a refutation of the whole thing — ^that 
the facts were so clearly untrue, that those who knew the circumstances would not 
believe it ? — ^A. I supposed that it was made for an object. 

Q. Were you not aware before you went to Paraguay that Lopez was in the habit of 
resorting to torture to compel his prisoners to coniess f — A. I heard that through Mr. 
Washburn. 

Q. You heard that previous to going there ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any effort made by any of the officers, or by Minister McMaion, to as- 
certain the real condition of things relative to the capture and imprisonment of these 
two men ?— A. Not by any of the officers that I know of. General McMahon had no 
communication with Lopez until after Bliss and Masterman were delivered on board 
the Wasp. 

Q. Did any of the officers ask Bliss and Masterman as to the condition of things in 
Paraguay after they got on board the vessel ?— A. That I do not know. I frequently 
saw them talking with officers of the ship. 

Q. Did you ever see Admiral Davis confer with them ?— A. I have with Mr. Master- 
man. Admiral Davis told me that the first request Mr. Masterman made was not to be 
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placed on the same footing with Mr. Bliss ; that he thought it was derogatory to him 
to be placed on the same footing with him. 

Q. When you went to the tribunal you was prejudiced against Mr. Bliss fr'om what 
you heard?— A. I had a very unfavorable impression of him. Mr. Masterman I knew 
nothing about. 

Q. Did you not know that Mr. Washburn, the former minister there, regarded these 
men as innocent of the charges that Lopez made against them ? — ^A. I nad read Mr. 
Washburn's letter to Mr. Stewart. 

Q. What did you understand as the reason why you and Captain Kirkland should go 
out there and listen to the confession ; what was that for ? — A. It was the request of 
Lopez. 

Q. But why did he want you to come out in the midst of his army and listen to this 
coirfession ? — A. My idea was that he intended to send these declarations to the govern- 
ment at Washington, and their correctness having been certified to by Mr. Bhss and 
Mr. Masterman, m the presence of two American officers, it would rather add to their 
official character and give them force. 

Q. Had you any idea that any good could be accomplished when you were in the 
midst of his army, with no force with you ? — ^A. I do not think my being there gave any 
strength to them one way or the other. I was sent there simply in accordance with 
that letter, to be a witness — not to question the correctness of them, or anything of 
that kind. I was simply a witness. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. As to whether or not these parties had signed these paper.s freely and not under 
compulsion, so far as your observation extended, and admitted their signatures to be 
true ? — A. Yes, sir ; as I understood it ; these declarations which they had made at 
different times were to be read to them in our presence, and they were to swear to their 
correctness before us. We were simply two additional witnesses. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Did not that very fact convey to your mind that there was something wrong — 
that if these confessions were voluntary they could just as well be made on board 
the Wasp — ^that it was not necessary for you to go into the interior, surrounded by 
Lopez's army ? — A. As I understood. Bliss and Masterman had been both formerly in 
Lopez's employ — Masterman as surgeon in the army and Bliss in some other capacity ; 
that during the time they were in the employ of Lopez they committed some offenses 
against the laws of Paraguay. 

Q. Did you suppose they were to answer for these charges in this country? — ^A. I un- 
derstood that they were to answer before the tribunals of Paraguay. 

Q. I ask you again whether or not it occurred to you that there was something 
wrong in Lopez wanting you to go in the midst of his army and witness this confes- 
sion, and get your certificate that it was a voluntary one ; that if it was a voluntary 
one, it could as well have been made on the Wasp ? — A. I suppose they could as weU 
be made on the Wasp ; but these charges had been made before the judges, and 
I looked upon it as being a mere matter of form. I did not consider it a matter of 
importance, one way or the other. 

Q. You understood the Lopez courts had resort to torture in order to extort confes- 
sion out of persons ? — A. I only know through Mr. Washburn's communication, i 
knew nothing else about it. I had not the least idea when I went there whether any- 
thing had been done to Bliss or Masterman or not. I learned on a subsequent visit to 
Paraguay, from foreigners, that neither one nor the other had been tortured. 

Q. You learned that from one of Lopez's ofBcers? — A. No, sir. It was from English- 
men. One of them was a surgeon in Lopez's army. His name was Skinner. 

Q. Why did not Lopez allow two other Englishmen, both engineers, to leave the 
country 1 — A. He owed them both money, I believe. 

Q. Don't you know, as part of the history of the country, that Lopez would not let 
these men go ? — A. He would not if he could prevent them ; but he would not resort 
to strong measures against them. These men were both fine engineers, and they re- 
fused all the time, so I was told, to serve in his army. 

Q. Could they have left the country with you, at the time you saw them ?— A. I 
don't suppose tidey could. They asked me to say to their minister they wanted to get 
away. 

Q. Was that said in the presence of any officer of Lopez ?— A. In the presence of Dr. 
Skmner. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. You say that you would have nothing to do with these men. Don't you think it 

was the duty of our government and its offcers to inquire into the real condition of these 

men relative to their treatment ; Mr. Bliss being an American citizen, don't you think it 

was the duty of Admiral Davis to make inquiry as to the manner these men were. 
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treated?— A. Yes, sir; I think it was. But before the arrival of the Wasp in Para- 
guay this whole matter had, as I understood it, been referred to the government at 
Washington ; and when Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman were sent on board there was a 
very large package of dispatches came on board, addressed to the Secretary of State. 

Q. These dispatches were from Lopez ?— A. Yes, sir ; and as Lopez had referred the 
entire case to the government at Washington, and was wUliiig to allow it to rest 
there, I did not think it was our business to interfere with it. 

Q. Suppose you were in Europe, and an American citizen there complained of being 
ill-treated by some foreign government, don't you think it would be your duty, as an 
American naval oflcer, stationed there, to inquire into all the circumstances of the 
case ?— A. If there was no civU representative there, such as minister, consul, or charge 
d'afEaires, or the case had not been referred to Washington, I would investigate it. 

Q. Even if it had been referred to Washington, would yon not have felt it your duty 
to investigate the case?— A. I think it my duty, on all occasions, to get all the in- 
formation I can for the government. This case of Bliss and Masterman was a very 
pecuUar one. I had listened to their declarations, and the impression left on my mind 
was, that so far as I was concerned, I had better have nothing to do with the matter. 

Q. Don't you think it was your duty to have informed Admiral Davis of all the cir- 
cumstances that fell under your observation when you were before the tribunal 7 — ^A. I 
did so inform him. 

Q. If you had been the superior officer there, would you not have felt it your duty 
to have inquired into the facts a little further after these men were released ? — A. The 
case, as it stood when these men were delivered on board the Wasp, was just this: 
President Lopez had made his statement of the case to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Seward, and BUss and Masterman were under the protection of Admiral Davis, to be 
sent at the earliest convenience 4o the United States, there to report to Secretary 
Seward. They could then tell their case very much better than Admiral Davis could 
write about it. Minister McMahon was also going into the country, and could there 
get all the information necessary. 

Q. Is it the usual policy of naval ofScersJ when an American citizen has been held 
in captivity by a foreign government, and his release demanded by the United States, 
to keep him a prisoner on the American vessel after he is surrendered? — ^A. If it waaa 
case in which I was called upon to act, I should inform myself fully in regard to all the 
circumstances of the case. If it was a case in which I was not required to act, I should not 
think it necessary for me to make these inquiries. In this case, as well as I can under- 
stand, all the action that was required was taken. Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman were de- 
manded from President Lopez unconditionally. Admiral Davis expressly stated that 
it was not his place either to discuss or define their position ; that he simply came 
there to demand that these men should be released, and the whole case then referred 
to the government at Washington. 

Q. Do you understand that they were delivered up unconditionally ? — ^A. Certainly, 
they were delivered up unconditionally. The only request made was, that they should 
not commimicate with the enemies of Paraguay. This was merely a request — ^not a 
condition. Otherwise, they might go on shore and give a good deal of information. 

Q. Do yon think that titiese acts of courtesy were due from our naval officers to 
Lopez, after the treatment he had extended to our minister ? — A. If I answer that 
question, I must give my opinion as to Mr. Washburn's conduct. I do not think that 
Mr. Washburn conducted himself as an American minister should have done. He had 
two persons in his legation whom he called attachfo — Bliss and Masterman. He was 
informed that he covQd have his passports whenever he wanted them, but that Bliss 
and Masterman could not. He knew that when he hauled down the American flag 
from his legation these persons would be arrested ; but so long as he staid there they 
would be protected. But stO, knowing this, he hauled down his flag. He abandoned 
these two attaches (as he called them) to the Paraguayan soldiers, and left the country. 
Such conduct on the part of an American minister I cannot approve. 

Q. How do you know that Mr. Washburn would have been safe, had he remained!— 
A. I only know that Mr. Washburn was the representative of the United States of 



Q. Do you know that Lopez charged Mr. Washburn with being implicated in the 
same crime for which he arrested Bliss and Masterman ?— A. I only know what Wash- 
burn says himself. I think that as long as Mr. Washburn was the representative of 
the American government, and kept his legation open, he would have been perfectly 
safe. 

Q. Suppose they had broken up aU intercourse? — ^A. His passports would then' have 
been handed him. 

Q. What protection would he then have had?— A. He would have been safe to the 
advanced posts of that country. His passports would have passed him through. 

Q. Are you aware that Bliss and Masterman, knowing aU the circumstances, advised 
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Mr. Washburn to take the course he "did- tatef— A. I read that hi tne letter of Mr. 
Washburn. 

Q. Had yon any reason to doubt it? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you not aware that Eodriguez, secretary of the legation of Uruguay, duly 
accredited to Lopez, was kept in the country after relations were suspended, was ar- 
rested, tortured, and executed by Lopez ; and that if he did it in one case he would do 
it in another ? — ^A. I know nothing about the case. I do not believe all these stories. 
I have dined with one of the men after it was reported that Lopez tortured and killed 
him. 

Q. Who was this person f — A. Caminos. 

Q. What evidence had you seen of his death prior to that time ? — A. The same as in 
every other case. It was published in the newspapers as among the barbarities of Lo- 
pez. It was published in the papers that Lopez had killed his mother. It was stated 
on three different occasions. It was afterward reported that she had committed sui- 
cide, haying become horrified by Lopez's torture of her sous. Yet she was living when 
I was in Paraguay. 

Q. Do you believe, from these false reports, that Lopez never tortures his prison- 
ers ? — A. No, sir ; I believe that he does torture his prisoners. 

Q. Why do you believe it ?— rA. I believe it from the fact that I was told so at his 
headquarters. I do not mean to say that I do not believe any of these stories about 
Lopez. I mean to say that he has not been guilty of one-half the barbarities liiat he 
is accused of. 

By Mr. Swakn : 

Q. Was any effort made upon your return to Montevideo to communicate with Bliss 
and Mastermaa by outside parties ? — A. Yes, sir. Early one morning an American 
dentist, living in Montevideo, named Dr. Bourse, came on board, bringing with him a 
Paraguayan named Don Carlos Saguier, and a known enemy of Lopez. Bourse said 
to me : " Mr. Saguier has come on board with a desire to see Mr. Bliss. Ho thinks that 
Bliss has been made a tool of by Lopez, and he wants to see and talk with him.!' I 
said : " I shall let the admiral know your request, but I do not think he will allow any 
communication with Mr. Bliss." I did see the admiral, and he declined to let him see 
Mr. Bliss. The admiral was not then up, as it was a very early hour in the morning, 
and I told the gentlemen if they waited they could see the admiral himself, but they 
declined, saying they had an engagement on shore. Mr. Worthington, minister to the 
Argentine Confederation, came on board at the same time, and I supposed at first they 
came together, but he told me they came on their own responsibility. Mr. Worthing- 
ton came down from Buenos Ayres to get all the information he could from the admiral 
about Paraguay matters. He sent for Bliss and Masterman, had them in the cabin a 
long time, and had a long conversation with them. 

Q. Was that the only attempt made to communicate with Bliss and Masterman? — 
A. That was the only one in Montevideo that I know about. They were allowed to 
communicate with the officers of the ship at any and all times. I know that Mr. Bliss 
was closeted for hours every day with Surgeon Davall. I know this from Carpenter 
Mager, of the Guerriere, who complained of his room being u^ed in this way. My an- 
swer was, that it was none of my business. 

Q. Did you know Dr. DuvaU ? — ^A. He was surgeon of the fleet and surgeon of the 
Guerriere. 

Q. Do you know anything of a misunderstanding between Dr. Duvall and Admiral 
Davis ? — A. Dr. Duvall was tried by court-martial for overstaying Ms leave a week 
and for writing a communication to the commander-in-chief, in which he made a false 
statement. 

Q. What was the finding of the court ?— A. The finding of the court was that he had 
overstayed his leave'one week and he had written a communication to the commander- 
in-chief, in which he had made a false statement ; but the court acquitted him of the 
charges. Admiral Davis issued an order on the subject, which was approved by the 
Navy Department. 

Q. What was the cause of all these troubles and difficulties in the South Atlantic 
squadron ; are they usual in the navy ?— A. So far as Dr. Duvall is concerned, he has 
made trouble wherever he has been. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. I have been requested by Mr. Bliss to propound the following question: "Would 
it have been safe for Mr. Bliss not to ratify his confessions ?" referring, doubtless, to the 
time when yon were before the tribunal. — ^A. I do not see why not. 

Q. There is another question he desires me to ask : " Did you ever see published in 
Buenos Ayres a portion of the document sent to the State Department ?"— A. I never 
did. 

Q. Do you know anything of a letter addressed to Mr. Bliss by, the commander of the 
Spanish squadron ?— A. I never heard of it. 
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Q. None was received by you or by Admiral Davis to your knowledge ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Could these dispaltches which you took up to Minister McMahon on your second 
trip have been sent as well by flag of truce ? — A. The dispatches could have been sent, 
but my instructions were to deliver them to General McMahon in person, and get an 
answer from him, as the department wanted information from him. 

Q. Were you sent at the expense of the government ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that Dr. Skinner told you that Bliss and Masterman were not tortured ; 
what means had he of knowing about it ? — A. I do not know. He was chief surgeon 
of Lopez's army. 

Q. Do you believe that there was ever an organized conspiracy in Paraguay for tlie 
overthrow of the Lopez government in which Washburn, Bliss, and Masterman, or any 
other person, was engaged ? — A. My only positive information on that point comes from 
Commander Klrkland, that Mrs. Washburn, wife of Minister Washburn, had stated to 
him in his cabin, in the presence of another gentleman, that there was a conspiracy. I 
have no personal knowledge of it. 

Q. What is your belief in regard to the conspiracy, so far as you have heard f — A. I 
do not know that I have any belief on that point. 

Q. What grounds had you for believing that Bliss and Masterman were accused of 
crimes before their connection with the American legation at Asuncion ! — A. I have 
no positive information. It was my understanding that they were. I understood 
there was an affidavit on file in the British consul's office, either at Buenos Ayres or 
Montevideo, I do not remember which, accusing Masterman of opening letters that did 
not belong to him. 

Q. Who did you hear that from f — A. I heard that from Admiral Davis, who was in- 
formed by one of the British consuls. 

Q. Is that towel the only present you got from Lopez? — A. I got no present from 
Lopez. That towel was given by one of the judges. 

Q. Did you get any present from Mrs. Lynch? — ^A. She gave me, when I was there 
on the 16th of May, a small ring, of work peculiar to the country. 



Testimony of Bear-Admiral C. H. Da/vis. 

New Yoke, Octoier 27, 1869. 
Charles H. Davis sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. What is your occupation t — ^Answer. I am rear-admiral in the navy. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the navy ? — A. Forty-six years. 

Q. What was your command during the years 1867, 1868, and 1869 ?— A. I was in 
command of the South Atlantic squadron. 

Q. Where were your headquarters ? — ^A. Our coal depot and storehouses were at 
Bio. 

Q. Did you hear of the troubles in Paraguay when yon were stationed at Eio?— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you instructed by the Navy Department to proceed to Paraguay T— A. Yes, 
sir ; but I did not receive the instructions until after I had been there and returned. 
I had executed these instructions in anticipation. The course I pursued was in strict 
accordance with those instructions in every respect, with one exception, and that was 
that I had conducted the correspondence instead of Minister McMahon. 

Q. Were you aware of General McMahon's contemplated arrival in Eio before you 
left? — A. Yes, sir ; and I so reported to the department in an official letter. 

Q. Did General McMahon on his arrival at Rio go on board your vessel upon your 
invitation or at his request ?— A. By my invitation. I invited him to go down the river 
with me, after having conferred with him upon Paraguayan matters. 

Q. He was not detained at Eio any length of time ? — A. A few days only. 

Q. Where did you go from' Eio ?— A. We went to Montevideo, in the Guerriere, and 
then up to Buenos Ayres, and up the river to Paraguay. 

Q. How far up did yon ascend the river ?— A. Up to Angostura. 

Q. Did you meet with any delay or opposition on the part of the allies? — ^A. None on 
that occasion. 

Q. Had you asked their permission ?— A. I had received the consent of the Buenos 
Ayrean government and the Uruguayan government, but I think not of the Brazilian 
government, although the Brazilian plenipotentiary at Buenos Ayres had signified his 
willingness to General McMahon that we should go up. 

Q. When did yon receive the first official notice of the. imprisonment of Bliss and 
Masterman ?— A. I must have received the first information from a letter of Mr. Wash- 
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bum to Mr. Stewart, British miniater at Buenos Ayres. I then learned, for the first 
time, of their imprisonment. 

Q. You determined then to proceed to Paraguay and effect their release, without 
awaiting instructions from the home department? — ^A. Yes, sir; I waited, however, 
for our minister to arrive. 

Q. Did he bring instructions ? — ^A. No, sir ; but I considered it his business. He, as 
minister to Paraguay, had -a right to be consulted, and, indeed, to take direction, and 
that was the intention of the government, as he was specially instructed to act in 
co-operation with me, and I in co-operation with him. 

Q. Did General McMahon inform you of these instructions when he arrived in Eiot — 
A. No, sir ; I did not receive those instructions untU my return from Paraguay. 

Q. In what light did you consider BUss and Masterman — ^inthe light of prisoners or 
otherwise ? — A. I got my idea of their status from Mr. Washburn's correspondence, and 
from interviews with Mr. Washburn at Buenos Ayres. 

Q. Did that interview result in confirming your original impressions ? — A. He ex- 
pressed the same views as he had in his letters to Mr. Stewart. 

Q. Laboring under that impression you proceeded up the Paraguay 1 — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that impression changed prior to your reaching Asuncion ? — ^A. No, sir ; the 
course I took had been determined upon before I arrived in the La Plata. 

Q. I find in these instructions, the execution of which you say you had anticipated, 
the following language. It is on page 117 of Executive Document No. 5. After reci- 
ting that it is unusual for naval officers to receive instructions from the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. WeUes says : " But Mr. Seward writes me ' that the situation thus presented 
seems to me so critical that I have thought it my duty to advise the President that the 
rear-admiral should be instructed to proceed wifh an adequate force at once to Para- 
guay, and take such measures as may be found necessary to prevent violence to the 
fives and property of American citizens there, and in the exercise of a sound discretion 
to demand and obtain prompt redress for any extreme insult or violence that may have 
been arbitrarily committed,' " &c. I understand you to say that you had anticipated 
these instructions and pursued what you found subsequently were therein set forth ? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wish you would look at this letter of yourself to Lopez, dated December 3, 1863, 
pnnted on page 89 of Executive Document 79, forty-first Congress, and state what an- 
swer you received to it ? — ^A. That was followed by a personal interview. 

Q. State what transpired in that interview. — ^A. The interview occurred on the 
evening of the 3d of December. I will read my report to the department on the sub- 
ject. (This report is found on page 88 of Executive Document 79.) 

Q. Did you in that interview receive a different impression in reference to the char- 
acter of Bliss and Masterman than that which you entertained in the river La Plata, 
prior to going up the Paraguay ? — A. I do not recoUect that tlie character of Bliss and 
Masterman was the subject of conversation. 

Q. I mean their character as American citizens ? — ^A. I regarded them exactly in the 
light in which they were placed in Mr. Washburn's correspondence. 

Q, Was the result of this interview with Lopez such as to change your opinion? — 
A. No, sir ; I neither formed or could form any conclusive opinion as to whether they 
were criminals. My idea of their status was derived entirely from Mr. Washburn's 
correspondence. My mode of extricating them from that difficulty was also derived 
from the same source. 

Q. Were your ideas changed by that interview with Lopez ? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. After that interview with Lopez you stUl determined to demand and obtain prompt 
redress ? — ^A. I meant to get the men if I could, so far as that could be called redress. 

Q. Did you construe the language of Mr. Seward to demand and obtain prompt re- 
dress to mean only " to obtain their liberation !" — ^A. The course to be pursued was left 
to my discretion, in connection with General McMahon, and these men were represented 
by Mr. Washburn to be in danger of their lives and suffering torture, and, as he over 
and over again said, would be probably dead before I got there. 

Q. In that interview with Lopez did he characterize them as criminals ? — ^A. Yes, 
sir ; he talked of them as criminals as he did in his correspondence. 

Q. After that interview you wrote the letter marked B, on page 90 of Executive 
Document 79 ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To which you received the reply marked C, in the same document ?— A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. At what time did you send Captain Kirkland and Captain Eamsay to have an 
interview with Lopez ; was it prior or subsequent to your letter marked D ?-^A. It 
was subsequent to that. It was in the letter marked Fthat I offered to send them. 

Q. What were your instructions to these two captains as to their mission and how 
they should act? — A. They were sent to witness the verification of the declarations of 
Bliss and Masterman. My instructions were confined simply to that. 

Q. Had they nothing etee to do ? — ^No, sir. 
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Q. In your interview with Lopez did you demand the release of these two men f— 
A. I did. 

Q. What was his answer ? — ^A. His answer was uniformly, "The men will he given 
up." He made no other answer. 

Q. He, however, placed their delivery in the future ? — ^A. I demanded the release of 
the men. I told him in that interview that I should demand their release. 

Q. But he only made a promise infuturo ? — A. He told nie they would be given up. 

Q. But you made a demand in your first letter and they were not delivered up ?— A, 
The case was just as it is related in that correspondence. He said in this interview 
he would give them up, but requested me to withdraw that letter and write another 
which would he more acceptable to him as president, saying that otherwise he wonld 
be obliged to transfer the correspondence to his secretary of state. 

Q. What was the object in changing the substance of the letter as it appears in A 
and B ? — ^A. To carry out the object I went up there for. I would thus get them 
more speedily. I knew that Asuncion was about to fall, and that if Lopez left the 
river bank and went into the interior, as he did immediately afterward, it would have 
been very difficult to carry on correspondence with him. 

By Mr. Wjxlard : 
Q. Had you sufficient force to have taken BUss and Masterman against the wishes 
of Lopez f — A. No, sir. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. When did you first hear of the confessions of Bliss and Masterman ? — A. I do not 
know when I heard it for the first time. 

Q. Prior to that interview with Lopez ? — ^A. In the letter of Lopez's military sec- 
retary, Palacios, to myself, he says : " I am happy to inform your excellency that the 
prosecuting officers wjdo have received the orders of his excellency, with a recommenda- 
tion to be brief, expect to get through in time for the embarkation of the criminals, 
Bliss and Masterman, by 3 o'clock of the afternoon of the 8th instant, and at the same 
time they have expressed a wish, which they hope wiU be gratified, that' your excel- 
lency will name one or two of your officers who can witness, on the morning of the 
same day, the verifications of the declarations of both the accused in the ease." I 
think I must then have heard for the first time of the confessions. 

Q. What was your impression as to the truth or falsity of these declarations t — ^A. I 
did not exercise any judgment upon the question at all. I received no impression smd 
did not endeavor to form any opinion. 

Q. Did Captains Ramsay and Eirkland report to you what occurred at the tribunal !— 
A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. Did either of the captains state to you what impression had been made upon their 
minds as to the truth or falsity of these declarations ? — ^A. I do not think they dwelt 
upon that point. They spoke of the appearance of Bliss and Masterman. They spoke 
of Bliss as being cool and self-possessed, and Masterman as being very frightened. 

Q. Did Captain Ramsay remark to you that the impression left upon his mind was, 
that these confessions were the result of force ? — A. I do not think that he did. I think 
that CapcaiE Ramsay said that some of the statements in which his name was men- 
tioned were false. 

Q. You have no recollection of Captaio Ramsay making any statement in regard to 
the impression upon his mind ? — A. I think not. The general impression, however, 
was, that the statements were false. That was the impression upon my mind before 
I went up the Paraguay, and was produced by Mr. Washburn. 

Q. Have you seen any reasons for changing that impression T — ^A. I had not at that , 
time. I have seen since. 

Q. Did these captains report to you, after their return from the tribunal, any promise 
or pledge upon the part of the Paraguayan authorities that these prisoners should be 
released on any subsequent day ? — ^A. Yes, sir. They were brought on board on the 10th. 
I expected them on the 9th. 

Q. Did you have any interview or correspondence with Lopez between the 8th and 
thelOthf— A. No.sir. 

Q. At what hour of the day were they sent on board V — A. About 11 o'clock at night. 

Q. Did you see them on their arrival f — ^A. No, sir ; I had retired, 

Q. Had you left any instructions, prior to retiring, as to how they should be re- 
ceived? — A. No, sir. 

Q. When were you informed of their arrival f — ^A. Immediately upon their coming 
on board. 

Q. DitVyou give any instructions at that time as to how they should be received ?— 
A. Yes, sir. I gave instructions that they should be taken care of and given some food. 
I mentioned particularly that food should be supplied them. 

Q. How were they treated on tlieir arrival ; were they kept as prisoners or toe- 
men ?— A. T have a report here made to the department, which I would like to read to 
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the committee, in explanation of the manner in which they were treated. It is a letter 
officially forwarded to me, for my information, by Captain Kirkland, of the Wasp. 
The writer of the letter is Mr. H. C. Wisner, an ensign in the regular navy, who was 
on board the Wasp, and is addressed to his commanding officer. 

" United States Steamer Wasp, (4th rate,) 

Montevideo, May 29, 1869. 

" Sir : In obedience to your request of yesterday I give the following account of the 
reception and disposal of Messrs. Masterman and Bliss on board this vessel, on the 
evening of December 10, 1868. 

" I was officer of the deck from 8 p. m. until midnight of that day, this vessel then 
lying just below Angostura battery, in the Paraguay River. 

"About 11.30 p. m. a canoe came alongside, and a Paraguayan officer came on board 
and requested to see you. I sent the orderly to report to you, and in a few moments 
you came on deck, and after speaking to the officer you said to mo : ' Let those men 
come on board.' Bliss and Masterman then came on board. Both saluted and spoke 
to you. You said to them: 'Well, you are safe enough now:' upon which Bliss 
remarked : ' Yes, I believe we are' at last out of the hands of the Philistines.' You 
then said : ' Mr. Wisner, send for the master-at-arms and let him take these men forward 
to the yeoman's room, and do the best you can for them.' Bliss then said : ' Captain, I 
hope you do not take us for mechanics ;' and Masterman : ' Captain, I think you mistake 
us. Mr. Bliss is the son of a minister, and I was once a lieutenant in her Majesty's 
service.' Bliss said : ' I only spoke as I heard you address us as men ; to be sure when 
you last saw us we were considered as criminals.' You then remarked : ' Would you 
have me call you women V Masterman replied : ' No, sir ; but I hope you will not con- 
sider us guilty until we are proven so.' You then said to him : ' Your guilt or innocence 
will be determined when you reach the United States. I wiU make yon as comfortable 
as I can, and if you do not wish to sleep below you can remain on deck.' You then 
called me one side, and told me to make them as comfortable as I could ; to put a sentry 
over them, and give him orders not to let the men interfere with them ; to keep his eye 
on them, and go with them if they wished to move about. 

" I took them forward of the hurricane deck, and they told me it was so warm they 
would prefer to sleep on deck ; they were very tired, and would be comfortable enough 
anywhere. The thermometer stood 102 F. at the time. 

" I then had some sails spread for them and they went to sleep. 

" I offered to have some coffee made. Mr. Bliss thanked me and said : ' We are so 
tired and sleepy that we will wait till morning.' 

" I then placed a sentry over them, and gave him the orders before mentioned, and 
left them apparently very comfortable. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"H. C. WISNEE, 
"Ensign United States Navy. 

" Lieutenant Commander W. A. Kirkland, 

" U. S. N., Commanding U. S. S. Wasp, (4ft rate). 

"Forwarded for the information of the commander-in-cliief. 

"W. A. KIRKLAND, 
" Lievienant Commander, Commanding." 

Q. When did you first see Bliss and Masterman ? — ^A. I saw them the next day at a 
distance. 

Q. Were they then in charge of a sentinel ? — ^A. They were not. They had a person 
to look after them all the time. 

Q. Did you regard them as prisoners on board the Wasp 1 — A. No, sir; and if the 
committee wUl aUow me I will read an extract from a letter I addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on the 29th of January, 1869, after they had left for the United States, 
which will explain how I did regard them. " Messrs. Bliss and Masterman were re- 
ceived on board as temporary visitors, were admitted to the forward officers' mess, and 
were not allowed to pay any compensation for subsistence. Their situation was anom- 
alous and was one that could not have been anticipated by any provision of law. The 
papers which I sent through the department to Mr. Seward, (those papers were sealed 
and I never saw them except in their inclosuies,) and other circumstances ; above all, 
the scandalous defamation by Mr. Bliss of our late minister at Paraguay, directed 
against his private life as well as his public character, wiU account for an estrange- 
ment toward the gentlemen felt by soiue of the officers. WhUe they were unrestricted 
in their movements they were overlooked to prevent the enemies of Paraguay from 
communicating with them ; this supervision was subsequently removed at Mr. Mas- 
terman's request." This states the condition they were in, and I wish to state to the 
committee that these men could not have been made prisoners in the squadron under 
my coinmand by the authority of any one except myself; that I never gave such an- 
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thority, and that any statement, by ■whoever made, which declares that these men -were 
ever regarded as prisoners in the squadron under my command, is incorrect in point of 
fact. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. You state that these men were received on board as " temporary visitors." Is it 
usual in the navy, when a person temporarily visits a ship by permission of the com- 
manding ofiScer, to place a sentinel over him ? — ^A. It would be under those circmu- 
stances. My first duty in regard to these men was not to allow them to communicate 
with the enemy ; that is required by military law and usage, and I had no confidence 
in the individual honor of these men such as would lead me to trust to their not doing it 

Q. Two of your captains were in the enemy's country ; would you permit them to 
communicate with the enemy ? — ^A. They would not do it. It would be a violation of 
honor to do it. 

Q. Had you any reason to believe that Bliss and Masterman would communicate with 
the enemy ? — A. I had some reason to believe it. It waa a matter in which I would not 
run any risk. I considered the character of these men doubtful, particularly Mr. BUss. 

Q. You considered the character of Mr. Bliss doubtful from the fact that he maligned 
the character of Mr. Washburn, both his official and personal character ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose you have reference to the book Mr. Bliss wrote ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you seen that book before you received them on board ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; I had 
a copy of it. 

Q. Did you believe that book to be true ? — A. I never formed any opinion about it. 
I never read much of <;hehook. I only read enough to see that Mr. Bliss had intro- 
duced in it statements relating to events of his early life which occurred many years 
before he went to Paraguay. They had no connection with Lopez, and therefore 
amounted to wanton defamation. 

Q. That was the impression made upon your mind 1 — ^A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Did you make any memorandum of those extracts ! — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you a copy of that book with you now ? — ^A. No, sir ; I have a copy in New 
York. 

Q. Could you furnish the committee with translations of extracts from the book ?— 
A. Yes, sir. There is one thing, however, that cannot be translated very well, and that 
is the tone and style of the book — its sneering, sarcastic manner. 

The following are the extracts furnished by Admiral Davis : 

[Tranalation.— From Porter C. Bliss's "Historia Secreta," &c.] 

"Washburn was bom in the State of Maine, some forty years ago. He is one of the 
younger of seven brothers, of whom the elder dispersed through several States, 
have advanced in fortune and influence to such an extent that three of them have met 
in the halls of Congress in Washington, as representatives from three separate States, 
to which circumstance it is owing tliat Charles has been able to take part in politics. 

" In this very respectable flock our hero was the blaek simp — the real Jonah of the 
ship! Among othei precious qualities which adorned this hope of the family, and which 
caused serious anxiety to his parents, was a constitutional inability to distinguish "meiim 
et tuum." * * * — pp. 2 and 3. 

* * * "His famuy destined him for the army, and having obtained, through the 
efforts of a member of Congress, a nomination as cadet in the Military Academy at West 
Point, he went at the age of nineteen years to that place, to enter upon the course of 
studies that were expected to make of him a Grant I or a Napoleon! But what must 
have been the surprise and shame of his respectable family when, after a few days, 
they saw the expected future conqueror and military glory of his race return with Ms 
heaid down on account of his not having teen able to pass the examination preoiout to 
his admission to that school where the heroes of the last civil war were educated!! 
* * * He then endeavored to correct somewhat the defects of education 
on which his hopes of military glory were shipwreckeA, by means of a course of study 
in Bowdoin College, in his native State. It must be admitted for truth's sake, that 
our talented youth acquired some tincture of Latinity, for even now he is in the habit 
of sprinkling some pedantic display of it through his conversation with those who 
are familiar with the idiom of Cicero ; for, as it is said, ' a fool cannot be wholly a fool 
without knowing some Zatki.' — p. 4. 

* * * "It in a source of real regret to the author to be obliged to state that his 
learned hero did not emerge from his studies with academic honors, for a mysteriom eeent 
clipped his wings ! The cause of this misfortune is not perfectly clear, and was one of 
those matters concerning which he always preserved a significant silence; but the 
explanation supplied dy rurtwr is, that the event was not altogether discoonected with 
the disappearance of certain nlver spoons from the table of the academic commons! 
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" If such, -were the case, tte prudent reader must not attribute this little circumstance 
to a want of honor on the part of the punctilious hero, hut to his -vfell-known organio 
infirmity of hl^tomania. — ^p. 6, * * * * * » # 

" Through the influence of his elder brothers, who, as has been said, had already 
reached respectable positions in the state, he obtained an appointment to a place in the 
office of public lands, (General Land Office,) in Washington, with a compensation of 
|1,200 per annum. It might now be supposed that, launched so early in the official 
career, and epjoying the advantage of having relatives in Congress, our hero would 
make gigantic strides toward the realization of his golden dreams of greatness ! Alas 1 
again the inexorable shears of the fates cut the thread of his aspirations ! After enjoy 
iug for a few months the pleasures of the capital, another paivful and uneKplained event 
occasioned his expulsion from his new position vdthowt carrying 'with Mm a certijicaie of 
cliaracter! — p. 7. 

* * * "There is no doubt that our hero passed those few months of his career in 
Washington abandoned to the pleasures and orgies of the capital, sowing his wild oats, as 
the saying is, in connection with the dissolute youth he met there, and left behind a 
well-established character a« a ralce, and as one addicted to the lottle, to gambling, and 
to th.6 pleasures of the table. He reformed his religion with the now dogma of making a 
god of his belly, and conceived the firm purpose of getting money — honorably if pos- 
sible, but in any case getting money ! He carried his real ruling passion for gold to such 
an extreme, that one who knew him well has said of him, that he loould steal the coppers 
from the eyes of a dead negro! and that 'if the devil should spread his nets for Wash- 
bum with the bait of half a real, he would catch his soul !' 

" But Lucifer is not as niggardly as our hero, and has thrown him his bait of some 
good thousands of ounces." — p. 8. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. What is your present impression in regard to that book ? — ^A. I cannot refer to Mr. 
Bliss's testimony now, but when he was spoken to on that subject by Mr. Worthing- 
ton, at Montevideo, he said what amounted to this : That besides the false charges 
that he had been compelled to bring against Mr. Washburn by Lopez, he had also in- 
troduced other supererogatory statements in such a manner as to destroy his own cred- 
ibility ; and it was this supererogatory matter that destroyed my reliance on his char- 
acter. ■ 

Q. Were you not aware that Mr. Washburn had told Bliss and Masterman to take 
any course which they might deem necessary in order to save their lives ; to implicate 
him in the conspiracy if they desired ? — A. The point I make is not in regard to the 
statements touching Mr. Washburn's life in Paraguay, but things which do not aflfect 
Washburn's relations to Lopez or to Paraguay. I do not think I ever heard that Wash- 
bam ever gave Bliss license to write these things. 

Q. Do you recollect Mr. Washburn making any statement to you, saying that he 
gave Bliss and Masterman inll license to say anything about him they pleased ? — A. 
No, sir, I do not ; but whatever Lopez compelled Bliss to say under threat of torture 
must be necessarily limited to occurrences in Paraguay. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. You say you regarded these persons as temporary visitors ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I do not exactly understand that term. Suppose I came on board ; I would be a 
temporary visitor? — A. I do not desire to justify the term as strictly applicable. We 
have a place on board a man-of-war for everybody. If you went on board the ship you 
would be probably a passenger. If I were to take a destitute man from a foreign port 
to the United States, he would come under such a head as "distressed seaman." We 
have a term that applies to everybody that comes on board the ship, under every sup- 
posable case ; but this was an extraordinary case — one which could not be anticipated ; 
and in accounting for the expenditure thus incurred I spoke of them in that way. They 
did not come under any special head. 

By Mr. Willard : 

Q. Then it was not to define the real status of these men that you applied this term 
to them, but merely to account for their expenditure ? — ^A. Yes, sir. I think their 
status on board the vessel is more nearly denned in Mr. Washburn's dispatch, which 
formed the basis and ground for my demand for them. This language he used in 
respetJt to these men before I went up there, and it was from it I took my cue as to my 
action in the case. He writes : 

" The law of nations clearly prescribes the course to be followed when persons, mem- 
bers of a legation, are found to be engaged in any unlawful acts. It says that the gov- 
ernment which it has offended may ask that they shall be sent to their own country to 
be tried, when the minister vrill be bound to comply with the request. Therefore, if 
the charges and proofs against Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman shall be furnished me, 
with request that they should be sent to their respective countries to be tried, I shall 
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then have no alternative hut to comply, and at the first opportnnity send them away— 
the one to the United States, the other to the custody of the English minister in Buenos 
Ayrea. This course It is hoped -will be satisfactory to the government of Paraguay, 
as it will remove persons obnoxious to it from the country, and will subject them to 
trial according to the laws of their own countries, and as there is little doubt that an 
American gunboat will soon be in these waters, there will probably be but little delay 
in carrying it into effect." 

The only object I have in reading this is to show my theory of the case when I went 
up to Paraguay. Before I went, of course I had to form an opinion of the course I 
was to pursue, and in looking at the dispatches of Mr. Washburn, I decided not to at- 
tempt to exercise any discretion in their case, or any judicial functions, biit to demand 
them in the same manner and under the same circumstances that he had demanded 
them. 

Q. Did Lopez make any terms or conditions with you as to how they should be 
treated when they were put in your possession ? — ^A. No, sir. He merely requested that 
they should not be allowed to communicate with his enemies. That, however, was an 
unnecessary request. Even the women and children that were taken away by the 
Italian and French gunboats were not allowed to land. They were put on board the 
passenger steamer and sent off immediately. That is according to the usages of war. 
I did not allow them to go on parol because of the slight estimation I had of Bhss's 
character, formed partly from what I had read of his book and partly what I had 
heard. 

Q. You say you mot them the morning after their arrival under charge of a sentinel; 
did you have any conversation with them at that time ? — A. No, sir. They were not, 
however, under charge of a sentinel as prisoners are. That phrase would give a wrong 
idea of their condition. A person merely looked after them to prevent them from com- 
municating with the enemy. 

Q. Was that condition changed prior to their removal to the Guerriere? — ^A. No, sii; 
it was not. 

Q. Was it removed after they were removed to the Guerriere ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it removed in regard to both of them ? — ^A. I think it was ; at least, I gave 
the order in regard to both of them. In regard to Mr. Bliss's character, I will say that 
Captain Kirkland told me that the American minister in RlOj in whose family Bhas 
was, told him that he was deficient in truthfulness ; that he discharged him because 
he was afraid he would corrupt his children. His general character on the La Plata 
was not very good. 

[Admiral Davis here read a letter written by Captain Kirkland to him in regard to 
this matter, of which the following is a copy :] 

" United States Steamer Wasp, (4th rate,) 

> " Montevideo, June 5, 1869. 

" Admiral : I have just read the reports of the treatment of Bliss and Masterman on 
board the Wasp, and am astonished that two such votary slanderers should have received 
credit among our enlightened coutrymen. 

" Almost every assertion made in Bliss and Masterman's memorial, with which my 
name is connected, is either false, or else is so entirely changed in spirit as to render it 
untrue. 

"In Bliss's declarations, where my name occurs, I believe the dates are correct; but 
the alleged contents of the letters exchanged between Mr. Washburn and mysell are 
false. I attributed his bare-faced lying before the tribunal, and in my presence, to his 
fear of the Paraguayan officials, and therefore took no notice of it, beyond mentioning 
the fact to the fleet-captain, and to yourself when I returned on board from witnessing 
the declarations; but the new series of lies against myself and the officers of the Wasp, 
who did not invito the parties to mess with them, require a word or two by way of 
remark : 

" In the first place, the cabin was fully occupied by yourself, your fleet-captain. Gene- 
ral McMahon, and myself, and the wardroom and steerage were both so fuU of occu- 
pants that two officers of your staff slept on deck. 

" Secondly, I considered Bliss to be an unfit subject to mess and live with gentlemen, 
as in January, 1863, General Webb had him for a private tutor, and brought him to 
this river from Rio de Janeiro, where he left him, because he waa a natural Bar, whose 
example the general feared would contaminate his children. This I heard frotn the 
general's own lips at that time. BUss was also mentioned to mo frequently by Wash- 
burn as " a most unprincipled man, but a walking encyclopedia of knowledge." He 
was further suspected by parties in Buenos Ayres of being a spy in Washburn's house; 
and lastly, he was the author of the scandalous pamphlet against Mr. Washburn pub- 
lished in Buenos Ayres, in December last, which, false or true, should forever damn the 
writer among gentlemen. I also gathered frgm Mr. Washburn's conversation, if not 
from his very words, that Masterman was a poor, miserable creature, which, judging 
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from his manner, I should agree to ; and I am only sorry now that I did not place the 
padr entirdy by themselves, instead of having associated two such slanderous liars with 
the petty officers of the ship, who are decent and honest men. 

" The report of Mr. Leckron, sworn to before the consul, and that of Mr. Wisner, who 
was the officer of the deck when the t\y^o men were brought on board, have already 
been forwarded to you, and will, I hope, be laid before the committee of the House 
ordered to investigate the Paraguayan aifair. 

" I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

« W. A. KIEKLAND, 
" Commander United States Nairn. • , 
"Eear-Admiral'C. H. Davis, U. S. N., 

" Commanding South Atlantio Squadron.'' 

Q. The statements that are made in that letter were communicated to you before 
BUSS and Masterman came in your custody ? — ^A. The statements in regard to Mr. Bliss's 
declarations were communicated to me the night he came down &om witnessing the 
declarations. That part in regard to what General Webb had said was communicated 
to me before. I niay remark in that connection that when Mr. Bliss professes it as his 
object in making these statements to destroy his own credibility, it is rather strange 
he should complain that it produced that efiect on my own mind. 

Q. You state that after your personal interview you wrote the letter dated Decem- 
ber 4th ; what reply did you receive to that ?— A. I received a reply from Lopez's chief 
military secretary, dated December 5th. It is published in Executive Document 5, 
page 90. 

Q. Then I understand from this letter that Lopez refused to deliver them up to you 
under the terms of your letter of December 4th ? — A. Yes, sir ; he expressly stated tiiat 
I should recognize them as criminals. 

Q. When he made that demand on you that you should acknowledge them as crimi- 
nals and as accomplices of Mr. Washburn, what, reply did you make t— A. I stated to 
him in words that, " it is no part of my official duty either to offer or to refuse any terms 
which will affect the alleged criminal condition of the two persons in question." As I 
have repeatedly stated to the committee, I adopted the view presented by Mr. Wash- 
burn himself with regard to these men, that I had nothing to do with their criminality ; 
my own government was the judge of that. 

Q. Was it your agreement with Lopez that you should receive these men aa prison- 
ers and keep them in security ? — ^A. No, sir ; there is no agreement between Lopez and 
myself, and nothin'g passed between Lopez and myself except what appears upon the 
documents printed. 

Q. How do you consider this passage in your letter to Lopez of the 5th of December : 
" I have to ask your excellency to embark the accused persons. Bliss and Masterman, 
on board this vessel, in order that I may keep them in security, subject to the disposi- 
tion of the United States ?" — ^A. I considered it literally — ^in the literal meaning of the 
words. As I have said before, it was my expectation that these men would be glad to 

fet out of the country and return to the United States ; and it was my intention when 
took them to keep them in security and return them to the United States. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. Mr. Washburn desires me to ask you whether you received them as criminals, and 
as his accomplices in this alleged conspiracy ? — A. No, sir. I have repeatedly stated 
that I exercised no discretion whatever in regard to Mr. Washburn's difficulties, or the 
connection of Bliss and Masterman with them, but acted only in accordance with the 
course previously laid down by Mr. Washburn himself. I did not receive them as 
criminals or judge the case. I did not accuse Mr. Washburn, or suspect him, at that 
time of being in a conspiracy. At that time I did not believe, from the representations 
made to me by Sir. Washburn, that there was any conspiracy. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. You stated you went up the Paraguay and acted in strict accordance with, the 
■instructions you merward received from the Navy Department and Mr. Seward, with 
one exception, and that was, that the correspondence was conducted by yourself, in- 
stead of by Minister MoMahon ? — A. Yes, su- ; they were in strict accordance with 
those instructions, with the exception that Mr. Seward authorized General McMahon 
to conduct the correspondence before he presented his credentials. General .McMaheai 
and myself, after consultation, thought that it was not expedient to do that.-. 

Q. In this letter which Mr. Welles addressed to you December 12, 1868, he qnated 
from a letter Mr. Seward addressed to him, and makes it a part of his letterto you,. He 
says that Mr. Seward writes him that " the situation thus presented seems to me so 
critical that I have thought it my duty to advise the President that the rear-admiral 
should he instructed to proceed with an adequate force at once to Paraguay, and take 
such measures as may be found necessary to prevent violence to the lives,and property 

13 PI 
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of American oitizeM there, and, in the exercise of a sound discretion, to demand, and 
to obtain, prompt redress for any extreme insult or violence that may have been arbi- 
trarily committed against the flag of the United States or their citizens." You have 
stated that you acted in accordance -with these instructions^ which you afterward re- 
ceived. I vfish you now to state whether, after receiving this letter from Lopez, dated 
December 5, it was not proper for you to repel the insult therein contained, charging 
this crime upon Mr. Washburn? — ^A. General McMahon and myself acted in consulta- 
tion together, and that was the course our judgment led us to pursue. 

Q. You did not, then, in your correspondence or interview repel that insult ? — ^A. I 
did not mention Mr. Washburn in any of my correspondence. 

_Q. Did you not regard it as an insult to the American government to charge that 
crime against its minister ? — A. It was no doubt very injurious to the American gov- 
ernment that the charge was so made, but it was not my province to form a judgment 
as to its truth or falsity. 

Q. Is it not your duty, as the representative of the American navy, to repel an insult 
of that kind against an American minister ? — A. I did not consider that at that time I 
was called upon to act as Mr. Washburn's vindicator, or to decide on his guilt or inno- 
cence. 

Q. Did you not regard him as the agent of the United States ? — ^A. Does it follow, 
then, that I am necessarily his vindicator ? 

Q. It would be, I think, after you were instructed in terms to redress any insult.— A 
With regard to that I have only to say, that I took that course after consultation with 
General McMahon. 

Q. You and General McMahon decided, then, to take no notice of that charge by Lo- 
pez f — A. I do not think we took any notice of the charge at all. 

Q. Was not your mind called to it t — A. No more than by the correspondence before. 
What he said in that letter was only what he had said over and over again in Mb cor- 
respondence. 

Q. You then tL.,iight it was perfectly proper for you to pass that by in silence?— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you still think so ? — A. I do. 

Q. Do you think that where an American citizen is deprived of his liberty, or injured 
in any way, by a foreign power, that his personal character makes any difference as to 
the duty of this government to vindicate his rights ? — A. No, none whatever. I dem- 
onstrated that wnen I took Walker and his companions out of Nicaragua. When it 
was said by some persons that I had better had left them there, I replied, that if a man 
fulls overboard vre do not stop to inquire as to his moral character before we throw him 
a rope. I would render assistance to any man in danger, whether he was a good or a 
bad man, as I did in the case of Bliss when I got him out of the hands of Lopez, who, 
it was represented to me, had killed him h£3f a dozen of times, and in half a dozeu 



Q. Then this story that Captain Eirkland writes to you about General Webb turning 
him away was entirely immaterial to yonf — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why, then, do you introduce this letter as evidence? — A. I have expressly stated 
that I introduced it to show why I kept Bliss under surveillance when he came in my 
squadron. I thought it necessary to do so to prevent him from violating the rules of 
war. 

Q. How long did Bliss and Masterman remain on board your ship ? — ^A. My letter 
requesting them to take the mail steamer to the United States shows the time. It is 
dated at Bio, January 23. 

Q. How long did you remain at Montevideo t — A. I think I must have left the 17tli 
or 18th of January. 

Q. Why did you go from Montevideo to Rio Janeiro ? — A. To meet the maU, partly, 
and partly for the disposition of Messrs. Bliss and Masterman. 

Q. Was it primarily your object to dispose of Bliss and Masterman ? — My primary 
object in going was to get the maU. I expected to receive instructions from the gov- 
ernment m relation to the recent occurrences, and particularly in relation to those 
prisoners. 

Q. Was not there a regular maU service between Montevideo and Rio Janeiro ?— A. 
I wanted to be there in time to send replies by the return steamer. 

Q. Suppose these men had refused to go to the United States, vyhat would you have 
done ? — A. I would have let them go on shore at Eio. I considered it my duty to keep 
fchom on board the vessel until I left the seat of war. 

Q. What was the cost of running your vessel from Montevideo to Eio ? — ^A. I could 
not toll without making some calculation. 

Q. How much coal would it take ?— A. About two hundred tons. 

CJ. Had you any conversation about the 1st of October, 1868, with the admiral of the 
British fleet in relation to the course of Minister Washburn in Paraguay ?— A. I think 
it is very probable I did, but none of any importance. The difficulties in Paraguay 
were then the principal topics of conversation, and we talked of them a good deal. 
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Q. Did you not teU the British admiial that you thought Minister Washburn's testi- 
mony iu regard to Paraguay matters was not to he relied upon ? — ^A. I do not think I 
did. Such, however, is my present opinion. 

Q. Do you remember telling him you had received private information from Captain 
Kirkland differing entirely ffom the statement made by Mr. "Washburn ? — A. No, sir. 
But I say now I did receive a letter fl;om Captain Kirldand — not private, but unoffi- 
cial — which influenced my conduct in the matter. It contained some information. I 
do not know that it was different, but additional to that contained iu the public dis- 
patches. 

Q. Have yon that letter ? — ^A. Yes, sir. It was written to me on the return of the- 
Wasp from Paraguay when she brought down Mr. Washburn and his family. 

" U. S. S. Wasp, (4th rate,) South Atlantic Squadeon, 

" Montemdeo, September 28, 1868. 

" Admirai, : In forwarding to yon my report of proceedings, &c., during the service 
performed by the Wasp on Her last trip to Parqrguay, I limited myself to a mere official 
statement of the particular duty performed by the vessel and by myself. 

" As his Excellency, Mr. Washburn, has published in the newspapers of the La Plata 
his correspondence with the Paraguayan government, and as my name occurs in con- 
nection with one or two of his statements, I think it proper to inform you, unofficially, 
of several incidents which 1 cannot give an opinion on, but which, I suppose, you 
might possibly wish to furnish to the government. 

" On the 2d day of September, I first visited President Lopez. I inquired after Mr. 
Washburn, and Lopez replied, ' I am sorry to say we are very bad with Mr. Washburn.' 
I said that I was very sorry to hear it. Lopez said, ' Mr. Washburn is an enemy to 
Paraguay.' I said I didn't believe it ; and he continued; 'I do not doubt it; I have 
the proofs.' I then said again : ' I do not believe it, but if he is, it is none of my busi- 
ness.' Lopez then said, 'I wish you to take a part in this, and try to arrange the 
matter between myseU j,nd Mr. Washburn, as I am very loth to take any step inimical 
to the United States.' I replied that my mission was a specific one ; that I was not a 
diplomat, and that I would not interfere in the matter in any way. He remarked that 
unless the thing could be arranged, he feared he would have to detain Mr., Washburn ; 
and I answered him, as nearly as I can recoUeot, as follows : ' Any steps taken against 
the United States minister will be avenged by that government, even should the 
minister be in the wrong in the first instance. Your duty is to allow him to depart 
peaceably, and to refer your complaint, if you have any, to the President of the United 
States ; and you may rest assured thai if the minister has been guilty of unfriendly 
acts to the government of Paraguay while residing in your country, that he wUl be 
called to account for it ; but, if you take the law in your own hand, and insult his 
sacred diplomatic character by such an act, a fleet of six light-draught monitors, with 
fifteen and twenty-inch guns, which was in Pernambnco, bound to this river for the 
purpose of forcing the Brazilian blockade, will take sides with the allies, will pass your 
batteries, knock down youy towns and cities, and the government of the United States 
will hunt you over the world, and demand you from any government that may have 
given you shelter. I shall wait a x^roper time, and if Mr. Washburn is not put on board, 
or I am not allowed to embark him with the means at my command, I shall return 
immediately, and report to the government that he is a prisoner at your hands.' Lopez 
then asked how long I would remain. I replied, ' Only a few days, as I have strict 
orders on the subject.' Lopez, after a short while, said : ' You are right ; I will let 
Mr. Washburn go, and will represent his conduct to his government.' 

" My opinion is that Lopez wished to have the ship in the river, as appearing to give 
him a moral support ; and he wished to ascertain whether I would remain an indefinite 
length of time awaiting Mr. Washburn ; because, as soon as I told him that I would 
only wait a proper length of time, and that I would not inform him what that length 
of time would be, he immediately said that Mr. Washburn should be embarked as 
speedily as possible. I have no idea that Lopez's remark was intended as any threat 
against Mr., Washburn's liberty ; but he was very anxious to have the ship iu the river, 
if possible, and thought he could accomplish that by temporizing. 

"Mr. Washburn was a good deal agitated on reaching the ship, and at the dinner 
table stated that, in his belief, I had saved his life. I mentioned what Lopez had said 
about detaining him, vipon which he made use of strong and rather imdiplomatic lan- 
guage, in a note which he addressed to Lopez after passing his batteries. 

"Lopez told me that Mr. Washburn had refused to leave Asuncion when the city 
was ordered to be evacuated, and that he had sheltered a lot of persons who were 
intriguing against the government ; that he, out of respect for the United States, had 
allowed Tiim to remain, and had done nothing to endanger his house, either by putting 
batteries near it, mining, or by any other means which an officer fortifying a place 
could have readily made use of to disencumber himself of a troublesome tenant. 

" Mr. Washburn told me that he had never heard anything of a revolution or con- 
spiracy against the government ; but, on one occasion, Mrs, Washburn, wheu her hus- 
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■band was not present, said that there was a plan to turn Lopez out of power, and to 
put in his place his two brothers, Verancio and Benigo. As Mrs. Washburn had 
entirely agrted with her husband when he emphatically denied eveT having heard of 
any plan, this admission on her part rather astonished me ; but I did riot comment 
on it. 

"Mr. "Washburn remarked to me that he would like to stop near Caxias's headquar- 
ters, expressing his intention of informing the allies of Lopez's force, position, sources, 
&c. I informed him that such conduct on his part would be a violation of the neu- 
trality which we were bound to regard ; and that if he did such a thing, I should feel 
it m^ duty to report the fact to our government. He replied that he was responsible 
for his actions ; and I informed him that I was also responsible for the actions of per- 
sons on board the Wasp, and that I woidd not stop at the place mentioned. However, 
when I stopijed to board the Brazilian admiral at Villa Franca, a Mr. Gould, British 
chargd d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, a declared enemy of Lopez, and open friend of Brazil, 
came on board from Her Britannic Majesty's gunboat Linnet, and Mr. Washburn gave 
him the above information, which was trginsferred to the Brazilian admiral immediately, 
and thence sent to Buenos Ayres, and published in the newspapers before our arrival. 

" I have the reputation with Mr. Washburn of having saved his life ; and although I 
regaid the fear, on his part, as entirely imaginary, I have not taken the trouble to make 
him feel himself less of the martyred diplomat, and am, consequently, on the best of 
terms with him. 

" He informs me that he wrote a cheerful character for Captain Crosby, which ho 
addressed to the Secretary of State, and which he has no doubt was the cause of Com- 
mander Crosby's promotion. He has promised to do the same thing for me ; and I only 
hope he will. You will see by the papers the different steps taken by Mr. Washburn, 
which require no comment. 

"I am, sir, respectfully, &c., 

W. A. KIEKLAND, 
"Lieutenant Commander, Commanding U. S. S. Wasp. 

"Eear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U. S. N., 

" Commanding South Atlantic Squadron.^' 

Some parts of that letter, I may mention, were sent to the department when it was 
received. That part of letter relating to Mrs. Washburn, and to Mr. Washburn's 
desiring to communicate the military condition of the country to the Brazilian com- 
mander-in-chief, was not mentioned. 

Q. I wish to call your attention to an article published in the Buenos Ayres Standard 
of December 23, and mentioned in Dr. Duvall's testimony. Was not that information 
necessarily fiimished by some officer on board the Wasp ? — A. I have not the shghtest 
idea. 

Q. Did this paper have any means of obtaining information as to what transpired in 
Paraguay, except through some persons connected with the Wasp ? — A. Vessels were 
going up and down constantly. 

Q. I mean as to what transpired between the oflScers of the Wasp and Lopez ? — ^A. No, 
I should think not. 

Q. Could any correct information have been received at that time at Buenos Ayres 
except by being brought down by some party on board the Wasp ? — A. I know nothing 
about it, nor have I the slightest reason for supposing that it proceeded from the Wasp. 

Q. This extract states that Bliss and Masterman are held as prisoners. — A. That is not 
true. They never were prisoners. They went about the ship as much as anybody else. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Did you suffer Mr. Bliss, after you arrived at Buenos Ayres, to receive any com- 
munication from the shore if — ^A. He did receive communications from the shore. 

Q. Did you open and examine them T — A. I think I opened one. I cannot recollect, 
but generally I sent them to him after looking at them. 

Q. Do you remember a letter to Mr. Bliss from Captain Hill t— A. Yes ; I think I do. 
I have a partial recollection of it. I have no recollection of its contents. 

Q. The letter was dated December 30, and detained by you until January 7 ? — ^A. I 
do not think that is correct. 

Q. Dr. Duvall has testified here that on January 7 he found Mr. Bliss in great agitar 
tion over a letter he had just received from one Captain Hill. The letter was dated 
December 30, had been opened and sent to him some ten days afterward, but that the 
ngitation of Mr. BUss arose from the fact that it was very important he should answer 
the letter, but it was then too late, as Captain Hill had gone aWay.-^A. I have no recol- 
lection of the circumstances. 

Q. What was your practice in respect to transmitting letters for- Bliss and Mas- 
terman ? — A. I gave them, generally, to Captain Eamsay, my fleet captain ; I always 
sent them immediately. 

Q. Did you permit them to receive or send letters without their first being opened 
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■by you or some other officer ? — ^A. They did send letters without being read, so far as I 
know. 

Q. With your consent ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the general rule upon the subject ? — A. They were not allowed to have 
any correspondence with any of Lopez's enemies. 

Q. Were the letters they received inspected? — A. I think not. I never inspected 
them, although I felt authorized to do it. At the si<me time I forbid their correspond- 
ing with parties whom I believed represented the allies. 

Q. Was there any difference in your treatment of these two men ? — A. There was after 
they had been on board the Guerriere. I cannot say a difference in treatment strictly. 
Mr. Masterman, while he thanked me veiy cordially for my kindness and for having 
saved his life, relieving him from a scene of suffering and torture, said that the only 
complaint he had was, that I had obliged him to mess with Mr. Bliss, whom he de- 
nounced in bitter terms, to which I replied that they came together on board the ship, 
were associated together in my mind, and I had no idea there was any difference or any 
ill-feeling between them. Mr. Masterman had several conversations with me in which he 
impressed me as a man of very fair intentions and simple character, but rather defi- 
cient in manhood. 

Q. What was the difference in treatment that they received ? — A. It principally 
amounted to my talking with Mr. Masterman. 

By Mr. Obth : 

Q. What was your reason for making any difference in your treatment or feeling be- 
tween those two men ? — ^A. My becomiug acquainted with Mr. Masterman, his coming 
up and talking with me. The only difference consisted in this, that I talked with Mr. 
Masterman and did not with Mr. Bliss. 

Q. Mr. Masterman states that after he told you he was not a friend of Mr. Bliss, that 
you treated him better ? — A. That statement is not strictly correct. 

Q. Were they both under the same surveillance prior to your arriving at Eio ? — A. 
I made no distinction between them in my orders. 

By Mr. Swjustn : 

Q. Did Mr. Masterman state to you the grounds of his objection to Mr. Bliss ; whether 
there were any distinct charges, or did he talk of his general character ? — A. General 
character. He did not enter into details ; I did not encourage him to do so. 

Q. Did not Masterman claim different treatment from the fact that he had been an 
officer of the British navy? — A. He seems to have done so, the night he came on board, 
but I do not think he did afterward. The only ground he took with me was his objec- 
tion to being associated with Mr. Bliss. I would observe that Mr. Masterman states 
himself in his declaration that he was an apothecary, and according to the regulations 
of the navy apothecaries are messed with the forward officers. 

By Mr. WrLKiNSOsr : 

Q. What regulation of the service says that employes like physician or translator of 
a legation, shall be put with the forward officers or with the steerage ? — ^A. There is no 
regulation upon the subject. 

Q. Any custom ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Washburn desires me to ask you that supposing the head of the legation had 
actually been seized and sent off under similar terms under which BUss and Masterman 
were sent, whether you would have treated them in the same way ? — ^A. I deny that 
these men were sent ; they came on board the ship voluntarily. Mr. Washburn ought 
to be perfectly well acquainted with the manner in which a minister is treated on a man- 
of-war while he was on board of my vessel ; he was treated with the extremest cour- 
tesy. 

Q. But how about his attaches ? — A. It depends upon the manner m which they came 
on board. I have already stated that Mr. Bliss's status was determined in my mind by 
his scandalous defamation of his former friend and employer. 

Q. I am requested by Mr. BUss to ask you whether this surveillance or the position 
of the sentries placed over these men was changed as far as Mr. Bliss was concerned, 
after Masterman had been placed on parol ?— -A. Not to my knowledge. The order to 
accept the parol of the two was given to the captain of the ship without any dis- 
crimination. 

Q. Did you accept Bliss's parol? — ^A. I did not see him. I consider Mr. Masterman's 
afi covering both. 

Q. Was the sentry removed from Mr. Bliss at that time ?— A. I do not know. If it 
was kept on it was not by any order from me. Mr. Bliss's use of the word sentry is in- 
appropriate. 

By Mr. SwAwsr : 
Q. You have stated in your testimony that at the time of your arrival in Paraguay 
you had formed no opinion in regard to the charges and rumors in reference to Mr. 
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Washburn — charges that had been made against Mm, and the speculations in regard 
to his public conduct there. Did yoii ever, at any other time, :^rm or express an 
opinion ? — ^A. No, sir ; I do not think I ever did. I felt incompetent to form any 
opinion on the subject, and therefore never made it the subject of inquiry. 

Q. What were your relations to Mr. Washburn there ? — A. Entirely friendly. My 
relations were of two kinds — ^by letter and in person. The letters speak for them- 
selves ; they are printed. My personal intercourse with Mr. Washburn was of the 
same character. The last time I met liim was at Montevideo, and we spent an hour 
together very pleasantly. Whatever ill feeling Mr. Washburn may entertain toward 
me has grown up since I saw him the last time. 

Q. How do you account for it? — K. I do not try to account for it. I suppose some 
of my enemies prejudiced his mind. 

Q. Have you any idea of any person or persons that may have prejudiced him in 
regard to this ? — A. Yes, sir. I think it is very probable that General Webb did. 

Q. You had frequent communications with General Webb ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How were your relations with him ? — ^A. My relations with him were friendly up 
to the time of these occurrences in Paraguay, and we then differed as to the course of 
proceedure. He then pursued what I supposed he considered the proper diplomatic 
course, of denouncing me in the newspapers in Eio. 

Q. Did General Webb undertake to instruct you in regard to your line of duty f — A. 
Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Why did you permit them to land at Eio, and refuse such permission at Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo ? — A. I permitted them to land a few hours before the sailing of 
the steamer. Mr. Bliss told me that morning that he wished to make some purchases. 

Q. Suppose they wanted to make these purchases at Buenos Ayres, would you have 
permitted it ? — A. Certainly, under proper restrictions. Buenos Ayres was near the 
seat of war. 

Q. How near was Buenos Ayres to the seat of war ? — A. • Twelve hundred miles. Cir- 
cumstances had changed in regard to Paraguay by the time we arrived in Eio de 
Janeiro. Lopez had been driven to the Sierra, and the allies had possession of Asun- 
cion, and Angostura had fallen. 

Q. Did you give any instructions to Captain Kirkland in regard to the treasure in 
Paraguay ; and if so, what were those instructions ? — A. At that time I did not. 

Q. Did you at any time 1 — A. I did afterward. 

Q. State what those instructions were. — A. I directed Captain Kirkland, on going 
to Paraguay in my absence, (that was after the release of Bliss and Masterman,) to 
receive any treas»ire that might be offered him, and with the understanding that I 
should share with him the responsibility. That is in accordance with the laws and 
regulations of the service. If Lopez or anybody else had offered to send any money 
down while I was there, the question would have been decided by myself on the spot. 
Wheu Mr. Washburn brought treasure down, it was decided by Captain Kirkland. 

Q. Had you not been advised by Mr. Washburn that Lopez would probably want to 
send down treasure, and that a large part of this had been stolen irom foreigners 
whom he had seized and robbed f — A. I have no recollection of it. The truth is, as I 
wish to say to the committee, that in my intercourse with Mr. Washburn I talked 
with him as one gentleman would talk to another, not taking notes of what- tran- 
spired. 

Q. He made no written communication to you on the subject ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you read the letter of Mr. Washburn to Mr. Stewart, the British minister at 
Eio ?— A. I read the letter ; but I have no recollection of that fact being stated. I 
read the letter to find out the condition of Paraguay. Such a statement woiid not 
interest me. 

Q. Would you have taken the responsibility of instructing Captain Kirkland to 
bring away any treasure that may have been surreptitiously taken by Lopez ?— A. I 
should not have instructed him in regard to Lopez's treasure, but only in regard to 
treasure generally. I had in my mind his sending treasure down, and, according to 
the usages of the service from time immemorial, if I had been there I should have 
been authorized to receive it. I should not know how it had been obtained. 

Q. Did you take any steps, in your interview with Lopez, to ascertain whether any 
property had been confiscated or taken away from Bliss and Masterman ? — A. No, sir. 
Nothing had occurred to turn my thoughts in that direction. 

Q. Did you question Lopez concerning the alleged use of torture to extort confes- 
sions from BUSS and Masterman ? — A. No, sir ; I did not. 

By Mr. Willakd : 

Q. Had you any knowledge, from any source, that they had been tortured ?— A. I 
think Mr. Washburn said so. He said if they made any declaration it would be under 
torture. 
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Q. Did sou inquire whether any other American citizen besides Bliss and Master- 
man had Deen imprisoned, tortured or executed ? — A. No ; I was under the impres- 
sion that there were no Americans there ; but Mr. MoMahon went into the country 
immediately, and that subject was in his hands. I never heard of any other 
Americans. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Did you ever hear of James Manlove, John A. Duffleld, and Thomas Carter, who 
suffered at that time at the hands of Lopez ? — ^A. Manlove is mentioned in Mr. Wash- 
bum's dispatches. I do not recollect the other names. 

Q. Did General McMahou ever inform you of the contents of a letter Mr. "Washburn 
addressed to him about these men ? — ^A. No, sir : not to my recollection. 

Q. In this letter of Mr. Washburn to Mr. Stewart, which you have informed the 
committee you have read, is the following : 

" The plan of Lopez appears to be to get this money into his hand and then, by tor- 
ture or threats, to extort confessions of being either conspirators or plunderers of the 
treasury. On these confessions they will probably be executed, on the precautionary 
principle of foot-pads and other murderers, that ' dead men tell no tales.' How Lopez 
expects to escape with the money thus obtained I do not know. Perhaps he thinks 
that some neutral gunboat wiU take him and his jplunder away at the last moment. 
But I here give notice that the money thus taken does not belong to Lopez. It is the 
property of citizens of those powers that are able to pursue it and return it to its 
ri^tful owners." 

Do you remember that paragraph ? — ^A. I do. 

Q. What instructions did yon give Captain Kirkland when he went up the Paraguay 
to bring Mr. Washburn and his family away ? — A. (The admiral here read his letter to 
Secretary Welles dated April 23, 1868, and printed on page 41 of Executive Document 
No. 79, and also of May 20, 1S68, page 42, Executive Document 79 ; also, letter to Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Kirkland, March 14, 1868, page 44, Executive Document 79 ; and 
also a letter from him to Minister Washburn, dated March 15, 1868, page 44, Executive 
Document 79.) 

Q. What measures did you take to send that letter to Mr. Washburn ? — A. It was 
sent in quadmplioate. I gave one copy to the American consul in Montevideo, one 
copy to the American consm in Buenos Ayres, one copy I left with Captain Woolsey, 
to be disposed of, and the other copy I sent directly to Mr. Washburn — but how, I do 
not recollect. I think I put it in the hands of the Brazilian commander-in-oluef at 
Montevideo. 

Q. Was there any possibility that either one of those copies could reach Mr. Wash- 
bum without a special messenger ? — ^A. I do not know. I made use of the means 
that were pointed out to me. 

Q. Mr. Washburn desires mo to ask if you made use of the same means as you did 
in the case of his successor, when you wanted to send dispatches to him ? — ^A. I leave 
it to the committee to judge the interest I took in the matter, when, in the first place, 
I ordered Captain Kirkland to go up the Parana with no other delay than that of 
getting up steam, and then sent this dispatch to Mr. Washburn in quadruplicate. 

Q. Had you any other means of sending your letter through to Mr. Washburn f — 
A. 1 put one in the hands of the United States consul at Montevideo, to send up by 
some means ; one in the hands of the American consul at Buenos Ayres, who, I ex- 
pected, would send it up by some vessel ; one I left with Captain Woolsey, with the 
instructions that are given in my letter to him, printed among the correspondence ; 
and the other I sent directly, but in what manner I cannot now state ; but I believe 
by a Brazilian vessel of war or transport. 

Q. Were there any means of communication unless you sent a special messenger, or 
by vessel t — A. Vessels were going up and down constantly. There was no reason 
why letters should not go through. Mr. Washburn's object is evidently to make it 
appear that I was his personal enemy. I would like to read three letters I wrote to 
Commander Kirkland. 

(The letters are printed on pages 45 and 46 of Executive Document No. 79.) 

Q. Did you believe, or had you reason to believe, and if so, upon what was your be- 
lief founded, that the sending of the Wasp up to the seat of war would enable Mr. 
Washburn to retire from the country if he desired to do so ? — ^A. I did believe so. It 
was founded upon universal experience. It was also founded upon the wish of the de- 
partment that a vessel should be sent him. 

Q. How far was Mr. Washburn from the blockade at that time ? — A. I do not know. 
I understood he was some distance. 

Q. Had you received permission for the Wasp to pass the blockade ? — A. No, sir ; 
we did not anticipate any difficulty. When the permission was finally refused, the 
case was placed by me in the hands of the American minister at Kio, who exacted 
from the Brazilian goveriament permission to pass the blockade. 

Q. Did you at any time express an opinion to General Webb that the Brazilians had 
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a right to refuse permission to pass the blockade t — A. Not to my recollection. But I 
have no doubt ofthe military right to retiise permission to aneutral to pass a blockade 
when it interferes with the current events of the war. We did that dniing the war 
over and over again. Our instructions upon that subject are explicit. , 

Q. You capnot say whether you told General Webb that or not? — A. No, sir. It was 
undoubtedly a violation of courtesy to refuse such permission ; but the refusal would 
be sufiSciently apologized for if shown that it would interfere with military opera- 
tions under way. 

Q. How soon after receiving definite information from Captain Kirkland that he was 
unable to pass the blockade did yon confer with General Webb ? — ^A. The nearest I 
can get to it is in the letter I wrote to General Webb on July 1, 1868, 1 published on 
page 54 of Executive Document No. 79. I had a personal interview with General 
Webb before writing that letter, and we agreed upon a course to be pjirsued ; and I 
then wrote this offlciai letter to him. 

Q. Mr. Washburn desires me to ask whether General Webb, in an interview with you, 
did not inquire what you wore going to do in regard to the Wasp being detained, and 
whether you said you had received letters from Captain Kirkland several days before, 
and that you had not opened them? — A. I do not recollect any such thing. I do not 
know what Mr. Washburn alludes to. What business had General Webb with my 
correspondence as long as my department was satisfied ? If I received letters from 
Captain Kirkland which I knew did not require my attention, who was to be the judge 
afl to when they should be opened ? I do not recollect making any such statement to 
Mr. Webb. I supposed at the time I was dealing with men who were gentlemen, but 
I now find they were taking notes of aU our private conversations with a view to con- 
fuse me by asking me about them. 

Q. Did you state to Mr. Washburn, on the stairway of the Hotel Provence in Buenos 
Ayres, that you knew General McMahou was coming with instructions, and wanted Mr. 
Washburn to remain ? — A. I do not remember having said that. I remember having a 
conversation with him at that place. 

Q. Did Mr. Washburn state, that in consequence of his superior knowledge of Lopez's 
character and government, that it would be important for birn to return to Paraguay 
on the Wasp at the time you went up ; and if so, what reply did yon make ? — A. He 
said something of that purport, something amounting to an offer to go np. But it was 
entirely out of the question to consider it. A minister had already been appointed. 
I considered Mr. Washburn's state of mind, as shown in his letter to Mr. Stewart, as 
incapacitating him for judicious action in Paraguay. 

Q. Was there any statement in that letter to Mr. Stewart which has not been veri- 
fied since ; have you reason to believe that those declarations of BUss and Master- 
man were obtained by force ? — ^A. I have reason to believe that they were not obtained 
by force. 

Q. Will you state those reasons ? — A. Mr. Masterman made a written statement, 
which appeared in the European Mail of April 9, 1869, in which he says, " The priest 
urged me to confess and save my Ufe, and said that Mr. Bliss had only been shown the 
torturing instruments, and was now making the statements they required." I would 
add to that, that the day after Mr. Bliss came on board, he was examined by the sur- 
geon of the Wasp, Dr. Gale, and it was so reported me by Captain Kirkland, and that 
no marks of torture were found upon his body. [ will read further a letter from "the 
clerk of Captain Kirkland, the contents of which are sworn to before the United States 
consul at Montevideo : 

" United States Steasiee Wasp, (4th rate,) 

" Montevideo, May 18, 1869. 

" Sir : After reading the statement of Mr. G. F. Masterman, as published in the 
European Mail of the 9th ultimo, in regard to the treatment of himself and Mr. Porter 
C. Bliss by President Lopez, of Paraguay, I cannot but feel surprised at the discrepancy 
between that statement and certain things which were communicated to me by Mr. 
Bliss on the day after he came on board the Wasp. 

"I did not seek a conversation with him, but having occasion to go to the yeoman's 
store-room I found Bliss there. He commenced the conversation by saying that he was 
glad to be on board tho Wasp. I remarked, then, that after three months of torture 
and confinement which ho had undergone it must indeed be a relief to find himself once 
more with those who had the power and the wiU to protect him. He then said that as 
far as torture was concerned he had never been subjected to it, or even threatened with 
anything of the kind; that he had not been in irons; that he and Mr. Masterman had 
a hut as comfortable as any of those occupied by the Paraguayans ; that they were given 
every day a sufficient allowance of beef and mandioca, as well as yerba ; and that the 
only thing he complained of was that he could not go any distance from his quarters 
without being accompanied by a Paraguayan soldier. 

" I then asked about the conspiracy against Lopez. He said ' the world wiU never 
know the truth of that affair from me.' Those were the words he used, and he empha- 
sized the word 'truth.' 
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" How Mr. Bliss can reconcile this withi the statements he has since made, I cannot 
imagine, but as this affair has caused considerable discussion in the United States, I 
deem it my duty to make the foregoing known to yon. 

"I am, sir, very respectfully, your-obedient servant, 

"THOS. Q.LEOKROX, 

" Capiain's Clerk. 
" Lient. Commander W. A. Bobklaitd, 

" U. 8. N., Cmnmanding U. S. S. Wa»p." 

" Consulate of the United States op Ambkica, 

"At Montemedo, May 29, 1869. 
On the day of the flate hereof^ before me the undersigned, consul of the United States 
of America tor Montevideo and its dependencies, personally appeared Thomas Quantrill 
Leckron, who, being duly sworn, made oath that the foregoing statement signed by him 
is true, and that the facts therein stated are substantially correct. 
" Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year above written. 
[SEAi,.] "J. DONALDSON LONG, 

" United States Consul. 
" Forwarded for the information of the commander-in-chief. 

«W. A. KIEKLAND, 
" Lieutenant Commamder, Commanding.'' 

The next fact I wUl mention is that after we had been several months without com- 
munication from General McMahon, I sent Captain Eamaay and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Davis, (my son, ) to go through the lines into Lopez's camp to carry dispatches to 
General McMahon. Captain Eamsay remained in the lines five days, and told me when 
he returned that Dr. Skinner, the head of the medical staff of Lopez, had told him that 
Lopez had never tortured BUss or Masterman. 

Q. Did you have any evidence from any person residing in Paraguay, either before or 
during the war, that led you to believe that there was at any time a conspiracy against 
Lopez f — A. Mr. Washburn, in his dispatch to Senor Benitez, dated at Asuncion, July 
20, 1868, uses the following language : 

" You will admit that I had good reason to be surprised at the statement in your last 
note that a combination had been formed which, by agreement with the enemy, was to 
have broken out shortly in the country, for the overthrow of its government and the 
extermination of the army which combats for its existence. That something of a 
dangerous character had. been discovered I had previously supposed, from having 
learned that certain energetic and unusual measures had recently been taken by the 
government. But of its form or extent, or of the persons implicated in it, I had not the 
most remote idea. Such conspirations n6t unfrequently happen during long periods of 
war, but I did not suppose there were men enough in Paraguay to make such a com- 
bination at all formidable who would have the folly to attempt it. There may have 
been men bad enough to attempt it, but I did not suppose there were any so foolish as 
to engage in a combination that could not offer any other issue than their own ruin. 
Your note of the 16th, however, convinces me that something of the kind has been 
attempted. But I cherish the hope that it will be found, after full investigation, that it 
is not so extensive as may have been apprehended, and I am very anxious to know, as 
I now confidently believe that it will appear to be confined to a circle with which no 
person who has ever lived in this legation had any relations, connections, or intimacy, 
and I am fully persuaded that such a result of the investigation,is the one that is most 
desired by his excellency Marshal Lopez." 

I learned from that, that Mr. Washburn believed there was a conspiracy. 

Q. Had you any other evidence ? — ^A. Only that letter from Captain Kirkland which 
I have read to the committee. 

Q. Do you recollect Mr. Washburn stating in a letter to Mr. Stewart, that he after- 
ward found that the story of the conspiracy was untrue? — ^A. Yes, sir; I read that 
letter. 

Q. Did you state on your return to Rio, to any person, and if so, to whom, that you 
had evidence of the existence of a conspiracy? — A. No, sir; all that I have said in rela- 
tion to that subject was, first, the declaration of Mrs. Washburn, which, of course, I 
never spoke of officially, or even privately, as a matter of delicacy ; second, the surprise 
it caused in my mind that Mr. Washburn, who had been living privately in his house, 
secluded from the whole world, should insist that there was no conspiracy. I could 
understand why he insisted that there was no conspiracy in which he took part, but 
why he insisted repeatedly that there was no conspiracy at all, I could not imagine. 

Q. Did you at any time, whUe at Eio or elsewhere, express any doubt as to the truth 
of Mr. Washburn's statement in reference to these transactions ? — A. I have answered 
that question in part, in saying that the declaration of Mrs. Washburn that there was 
no conspiracy made^me waver on that point, as also did Mr. Washburn's own admission 
in that letter. 
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Q. Did you, at Buenos Ayres, hare eonsultatiOQ -vrith Ministers McMahon and 
■Worthington without inviting Mr. Washburn to take any part in it ? — A. I had no 
formal consultation with either of them, that I recoUeot. With these gentlemen I went 
to see Mr. Washburn immediately on my arrival in Buenos Ayres. I think I paid him 
two visits, in which Paraguayan matters were almost the only matters discussed. He 
was as much consulted as anybody; I thought, at the time, so much consulted that I 
had obtained all the information he had to give. 

Q. Did you show to Minister Washburn the same courtesy that you did to other minis- 
ters ? — A. Yes, sir ; I invited bini on board the Guerriere, and sent the barge for him, 
but ho did not come. 

Q. What day was that? — A. I do not recollect ; it was before I went to Paraguay. 

Q. When you first learned of the arrest of Bliss and Masterman, had you information 
that General McMahon had been appointed minister to Paraguay J — A. I had private 
letters stating that he had been appointed, and was going out in that steamer. That 
was my motive for waiting. These letters were not to me, but private letters to Cap- 
tain Ramsay. 

Q. If no person had been appointed as successor to Mr. Washburn, would you still 
have gone to Paraguay for the release of these men ? — A. Certainly. If there had been 
no minister coming I should have acted on my own authority, but when there waa a 
minister coming I felt it my duty to wait for him. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. How long did you wait for General McMahon after yon heard of the arrest of 
these men ? — A. I think probably a fortnight before he arrived. 

Q. When did you hear of their arrest V — ^A. I do not recollect the date. I think it 
was about October 12. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Are you acqainted with Surgeon DuvaU ? — A. Yes, sir. He was fleet surgeon of 
the squadjon, and also surgeon of the Guerriere. 

Q. He states in his testimony before this committee that he made application to yon 
to go up the Paraguay in the Wasp, and you did not give him that permission. Yon 
asked him why he desired to go, and he said he had a new breech-loading gun, and he 
wanted to try it in shooting birds along the river ; and he stated that afterward there 
was some misunderstanding between yourself and him. I should like to have your 
estimation of that oiHcer, and what the relations were between you. — ^A. Daring a 
greater part of the cruise my relations with Surgeon Duvall were very intimate, and 
continued to be pleasant until my return from Paraguay. On my return from Para- 
guay it was officially reported to me by the commander of the ship that he had staid 
tive days out of the ship without leave, and that when he was called upon to account 
for this mill tary offense, he assigned as a reason for it that I had given him leave, a 
statement which was incorrect in point of fact. I ordered a court-martiaJ in his case, 
and he was found guilty of the specilication charging him with staying out of the ship 
live days without leave, and also found guilty of making a statement incorrect in point 
of fact, and sentenced by the court to be reprimauded. I thought the punishment was 
very insufficient for the grave military oifense committed, and said so in a general 
order which was afterward published by the Secretary of the Navy and approved by 
him. I believe that he was the active cause of the supposed difficulty between Mr. 
Washburn and myself, and the real difficulty between General Webb and myself. He 
sympathized with Mr. Washburn and with the minister at Rio, and was opposed tome. 
1 will offer in that connection these two statements in relation to the part which I be- 
lieve Dr. DuvaU has taken in bringing about the difficulties which it is the object of 
this committee to discuss and to consider : 

" United States Steamer GuBRRrERE, 

" Montevideo, Urugvay, April 29, 1869. 
" Sir : In obedience to your request of this date I respectfully state, that in a con- 
versation between Fleet Surgeon Marius DuvaU, Passed Assistant Paymaster John H. 
Stevenson, and myself, with reference to the reports of the barbarous treatment of 
Messrs. Masterman and Bliss whUe on board this vessel, upon my saying, 'Cer- 
tainly no one believes those reports,' Fleet Surgeon Marius DuvaU said, ' Yes, I do ; I 
originated them ; I instigated them,' or words to that effect. 
" Very respectfuUy, 

"T. 8. WILLIAMS, 
"Ensign United States Mvy. 
" Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U. S. N., 

"Commanding South AtlamMo Squadron. 

"P. S. — This conversation took place in the main entrance to the Hotel Oriental) 
Montevideo, Uruguay, on or about the 21st Instaut. 

"T.S. WILLIAMS, 
"Xhtaian United States Navn" 
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" United States Steamer Pawnee, (2d rate,) 

" Montevideo, April 30, 1869. 
" Sir : I have the honor to ackno-wledge the receipt of your communication of this 
date, inclosing a copy of a statement from Ensign T. S. Williams, United States Navy. 
"The conversation alluded to in the statement of Mr. WilUams occurred in my pres- 
ence, and Surgeon Maiius DuvaU did use the language imputed to him by Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

" I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"JOHN H. STEVENSON, 
" Passed Assistant Paymaster United States Navy. 
"Kear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U. S. N., 

"Commanding South Atlantic Squadron, U. S. Flag-ship Guerriere, (Istrate.) 

"Forwarded. 

«J. W. B. CLITZ, 

"Captain U. S. N., Com'g JJ. S. Steamer Pawnee, (2d rate.)" 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. If you have any statement to malte, admiral, which has not been called out by 
any particular question, you are at liberty to make it. — A. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the committee, in relation to the cruel treatment of Mr. Bliss on board the 
Guerriere, to this statement in the letter of Mr. Bliss to his father, dated December 19, 
1868 : " I am under no restraint on board this magnificent vessel, and am treated very 
well by the officers." This statement is entirely inconsistent with the statements in 
his memorial, and they contradict each other so decidedly that it is impossible for both 
to be true. Then, again, I will remark, in regard to Mr. Masterman, that in a letter 
which Mr. St. John Munroe, the British charg6 d'affaires at Eio, wrote to me, he says : 
" I have received a letter from Mr. Masterman, in which, although speaking in the 
highest terms of your kindness to him, he complains to me of the outrage to his feel- 
ings by being treated as a criminal by the officers under your command." I introduce 
that to show that he admitted my universal kindness to him. Mr. Masterman says to 
me, in another letter dated at Eio Janeiro, January 30, 1869 : " I avail myself of this 
opportunity to thank you most gratefully for the important service you rendered me 
ill delivering me from a cruel captivity and a probable violent death in Paraguay." I 
do not know^ that I have anything else to add. I think it must be obvious that at the 
time these people were taken out of Paraguay it was supposed by all persons who de- 
rived their information from Mr. Washburn's letters that they had been released from 
cruel torture and the apprehension of a violent death. 

Q. This letter of Bliss to his father is dated December 19 ; was he placed under arrest 
or surveillance, or deprived of his liberty, at any time within a day or two after writ- 
ing that letter ?— A. No, sir. His condition was not changed in any manner to my 
knowledge or by my order. 



Testimony of Commander W. A. Kirhland. 

New Yoek, October 28, 1869. 
William A. Ktrkland sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. What is your occupation ? — Answer. I am a commander in the United 
States Navy. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the navy ? — A. Since July, 1850. 

Q. What was your command during the years 1867, 1868, and 1869 ? — A. I com- 
manded the United States steamer Wasp, attached to the South Atlantic squadron. 

Q. Did you ever visit the Paraguay Eiver while in command of the Wasp? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What tune did you first visit the Paraguay Eiver ?— A. March 19, 1867. 

Q. By whose command did you make that visit ? — A. By direction of Admiral Godon. 

Q. How far up the river did you go ? — ^A. I went up as far as Fort Tuyuti. 

Q. What instructions had you to go on that voyage ? — A. Tho8e instructions are 
published in Executive Document No. 79, page 34, and are dated March 1, 1867. 

Q. State to the committee how far you executed tliose instructions. — A. I will read 
my report to the admiral reporting the result : 

" United States Steamer Wasp, (4th rate,) 

"JBuenos Ayres, March 31, 1868. 
" Sir : I have the honor to report my arrival at this place at about 1.20 p. m., hav- 
ing been absent about twenty-one days and foui- hours. As I reported ia a former let- 
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ter, I arrived off Fort Tuynti at 1 p. m. on the 16th instant ; I immediately sent a copy 
of the accompanying letter to Marshal Caxias, commanding the allied armies in opera- 
tion against Paraguay ; I also send you herewith a copy ot his reply. In accordaace 
with the terms of it, I immediately proceeded to the headquarters of the allied army,' 
■where I was courteously received, and immediately furnished with a pass through its 
lines and to those of the Paraguayan army. I reached the headquarters of President 
Lojpez ahout dusk, and immediately sent a telegraph dispatch to Mr. Washhurn to 
inform him of my movements. He answered it, and as President Lopez had agreed to 
furnish him with a steamer to bring him down, I concluded to await his arrival there, 
as I should thus gain two days, which a journey to Asuncion requires. 

" On the mornmg of the 20th, a telegraph to the ahove effect was sent to Mr. Wash- 
hum and he left the same evening, but his steamer ran aground and he was detained 
twenty-four hours. On the 23d instant, at daylight, he arrived, and I delivered to him 
the dispatches, and at his request remained awaiting his answers until the morning of 
the 26th, when, at 11 a. m. I left and returned through the allied camp to the ship, 
reaching there after sundown, too late to get under way that night. 



" Very respectfully, 



" Eear-Admiral S. "W. GODOsr, 

" Commanding South Atlantio Squadron.'' 



"W. A. KIEKLAND, 

" ZAeutenani Commander, 



Q. When did you make your second visit? — A. It was made in April, 1868. 
Q. By whose command ? — A. I went under orders from Eear-Admiral C. H. Davis, 
Q. Please read the instructions you received from Admiral Davis. — A. The letter was 
written to Captain Woolsey, and by him forwarded to me with directions to execute 
them at once. Captain Woolsey's letter is dated April 6, 1868. Admiral Davis's letter 
to Captain Woolsey is dated March 16, and is published on page 44 of Executive Docu- 
ment 79, as is also the letter of Admiral Davis to me of March 14 on the same subject. 
I then addressed the following letter to Captain Woolsey: 

" United States Steamer Wasp, (4th rate,) 

" South Atlantic Squadron, Montevideo, April 6, 1868. 
" Sir : As my orders contain no instructions in relation to the length of time that I 
am to remain at the seat of war awaiting communication from Mr. Washburn, I request 
that you will inform mo what action to take should either of the undermentioned cir- 
cumstances occur: 

" 1. In case the commander of the allied army refuses to send the dispatches or my 
communication to Mr. Washburn, what length of time shall I remain at the seat of 
war? 

"2. Should the commander of the allied army accede to my request to forward 
communications to Mr. Washburn, what length of time shall I await the answers to 
said communication ? 

'' As the vessels of the allied squadron which -have passed Humaita are short of coals, 
I think it hardly possible that the commander of the forces wiU send a vessel to Asun- 
cion for the purpose of communicating with Mr. Washburn, and any offer of his to 
forward said communications by first opportunity may extend over an indefinite long 
time. 

"I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

«W. A. KIEPjAND, 
" Lieutenant Commander United States Navy, 
" Captain M. B. Woolsey, U. S. N., 

" Senior Officer Present." 

In answer to this I received the following letter from Captain Woolsey : 

"United States Steamer Pawnee, (2d rate,) 

" Barhor of Montevideo, April 6, 1868. 

"Sir: In reply to your communication of this date I have to state that I have 
neither the views of the commander-in-chief nor the authority to instruct you in the 
contingencies enumerated. 

" It strikes me that, as nothing is said as to length of time, the admiral did not 
intend to limit you, the object being to get his excellency Mr. Washburn down from 
the Paraguay to one of tho- points specified upon the La Plata, and that, of course, 
with as little delay as possible. 

" It is also my belief that the commander-in-chief expected you to Ije guided by 
your intimate acquaintance with those waters, your knowledge of the character and 
position of the persons with whom you have to deal, and your own experience and 
judgment. 
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" As soon after your arrival at the seat of war as practicable, you will please report, 
by the first reliable mail, the result of your efforts to carry out your instructions, con- 
veying all necessary information (of course in guarded terms) respecting any obstacle 
that may be in your way, 

" In the absence of the commander-in-chief I shall know how to act when I shall 
have heard from Mr. 'Washburn. But at present, were I to instruct you further I 
should exceed my instructions. 

" Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. B. WOOLSEY, 
" Captain, Senior Officer Present. 
" Lieutenant Commander Wm. A. Kirkland, U. S. N., 

" Commanding United States Steamer Wasp, (4iA rate, ) Montevideo." 

Q. What time did you start from Montevideo? — A. I started from Montevideo 
April 7. 

Q. Give a history of that voyage. — A. An account of all my movements is contained 
in the reports which I made from time to time to Rear- Admiral Davis. 

Q. Furnish the committee with a copy of those reports. — A. I will read them from 
my letter-book. 

" United States Steamer Wasp, (4th rate,) 
" South Atlantic Squadron, 
"At anchor off Cnrupaiti, Paraguay Biver, April 30, 1868. 

" Sir : In obedience to orders from Captain M. B. Woolsey, United States Navy, senior 
officer present, I left Montevideo on the 6th instant and proceeded to Buenos Ayres. 
Arrived there on the 7th, communicated with the United States consul, and received 
your letter of January 23, and another from the State Department at Washin gton for Mr. 
Washburn, minister resident at Asuncion, Paraguay. Left Buenos Ayres on the 
evening of the 7th instant, and proceeded up the river. On the 8th, at about 10 a. m., 
ran aground on the shoal to the westward of the island of Martin Garcia, through the 
ignorance of the pilot. Was unable to get the vessel off. On the 9th chartered a small 
schooner for one hundred and ten dollars, to receive our ammunition, provisions, spare 
chains, &o. On the 12th the United States steamer Shamokin came to our assist- 
ance, and received from the schooner the stores, &c. On the 13th, at 1 a. m., were off 
the bank and in the channel again, with no damage whatever, and a very clean bot- 
tom; vessel rather improved than otherwise. Received our provisions from the 
Shamokin and proceeded up the river. On the 16th arrived at Rosario, but were 
unable to commence coaling until the 17th, at midday. On the 18th finished coaling, 
having taken in seventy-eight tons, and steamed up the river. On the 23d ran 
aground twice, once below, and once in, the upper mouth of the San Gennime River. 
No. damage done. 

" On the 25th ran aground on the shoal between Points Sombrero and Sombrera. 
No damage done. 

" On the 26th arrived at Corrientes. Was boarded by a Brazilian gunboat and in- 
formed that I could go up the Paraguay River as far as the fleet. Continued up, and 
at Cerrillo, the mouth of the Paraguay River, met another gunboat, which repeated 
the information. At Cnrupaiti were again, boarded and allowed to anchor near her 
Britannic Majesty's gunboat Linnet. On the 27th visited the vice-admiral commanding, 
Baron de Imanha, and he at once forwarded my communications to the Marquis do 
Caxias, through General ArzoUo, commanding the division encamped at Curupaiti. 

" On the 28th I called on his excellency the Marquis de Caxias and some ci the 
corps commanders of his army, and was shown a plan of the present defenses and at- 
tacking positions about Humaita. A copy, frpm memory, I herewith furnish you. 
The marquis promised me to forward the letters to Mr. Washburn, either on the 28th 
or 29th, but stated that Lopez had returned a former communication addressed to Mr. 
Washburn somewhere about the middle of the present month, with the intimation 
that he would not receive it. 

" On the 29th I received an answer from my communication to the Marquis de 
Caxias, together with the receipt of the Paraguayan officer who met the flag of truce 
bearing the letters for Mr. Washburn. I send the originals herewith. 

"The Brazilians are evidently anxious to have the vessel away from here, and are 
coolly civil — nothing more. The place is disgustingly dirty — intermittent fever pre- 
vailing — and the mosquitoes at times terrible. We are anchored off the Chaco side, 
about forty yards off the bank, in an unhealthy locality. I shall await the reply to 
my communication, allowing time for Mr. Washburn to receive and answer the dis- 
patches, after which I shall drop down the river as far as Corrientes, about twenty-five 
miles, where there will be daily communication with this place, and much surer means 
of corresponding with yourself, besides being in every respect more healthy. 

" In closing, I beg to observe that, in the exhausted condition of Lopez, he will be 
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unwilling to allow any one to quit the country, as conect information of his le- 
sources, &o., might he thereby obtained by the allies. 

" I opine, therefore, that although he has received the dispatches, he will delay de- 
livering them to Mr. Washburn as long as possible, and will throw every obstacle in 
his way should he desire to leave Asuncion and pass through the allied lines. 

" The country is almost impassable, and Mr. Washburn wUl hardly be able to bring 
his family and baggage by land, even with the best conveyances. Lopez has no con- 
trol over the river, and, of course, will not bring him by water, and it would be too 
much to ask the Brazilians to send a vessel (an iron-clad, of course) so far, when eoal 
costs them one hundred and fifty dollars a ton. The Brazilians keep up a slow fire by 
night upon Humaita, but the enemy does not reply, except by picket-firing. lie still 
has communication open by way of the Chaco. I should like orders about my further 
stay here, as my own judgment would induce me to return, after waiting, as above 
proposed. 

" KespectfuUy, 

"W. A. KIRKLAND, 
" lAentenant Commander, United States Steamer Weup, 
"Kear- Admiral C. H. Davis, Vnited States Navy, 

" Commanding South AtlanUo Squadron." 

" United States Steamer Wasp, (4th rate,) 

"South Atlantic Squadron, 
" Off Corrientes, Paraguay River, May 15, 1868. 
" Sm : I have the honor to inform you that I left Curupaiti on the evening of the 
14th and anchored here this morning, where I shall await instructions firom yourself 
in case that I receive no answer from the Hon. C. A. Washburn. 

" The aUies have at length surrounded Humaita, but unless they storm the pla<!e 
they cannot expect to become masters of it under several months, as the garrison ap- 
pears to be amply supplied ^vith provisions. 

" It may become possible (in the event of the capture of the Humaita) to go to 
Asuncion ; iu that case I shall take in sufficient coal here to enable the vessel to reach 
that place and to return here or to Eosario. 

" I can thus receive Mr. Washburn at Asuncion, which I imagine to be the onlyfeasi- 
ble plan, for the reasons given iu my communication of the 30th of April, viz, want of 
transportation to the allied camp and the unwillingness of Lopez to allow any one to 
leave his country. 

'■ Before leaving Curupaiti, intermittent fever had shown itself on board, and the 
men were suffering from mosquitoes and malarious influences. Besides there was no 
communication with the ports of La Plata, and the Brazilians evinced a dislike to hav- 
ing foreign men-of-war iu their lines. 

^ I called on the admiral on the 14th and informed him of my intention to lay at this 
place and await the answers from Mr. Washburn. He volunteered to notify mo at 
once in case Mr. Washburn should reach the allied camp or should send dispatches, but 
had no idea that the first-named event would take place. 
" I am, sir, respectfollv, your obedient servant, 

"W. A. KIEKLAOT), 
" lAmUenant Commander Commanding. 
" Eear-Admiral C. H. Davis, 

" Commanding South AtlanUo Squadron." 

" United States Steamer Wasp, (4th rate,) 

" South Atlantic Squadron, 
" Off CurupaiU, Paraguay River, May 24, 1868. 

" Sir : On the evening of the 21st instant I received at Conientes communications 
from Hon. C. A. Washburn, minister resident of the United States at Paraguay, which 
I herewith forward, marked A'. At daylight on the 22d I got up steam and ran up 
to this place ; the same day I wrote a letter to the commander-in-chief of the allied forces, 
his excellency Marquis de Caxias, sending him an extract from Mr. Washburn's 
letter to me, and basing upon that extract a request from myself to be allowed to pass 
with the Wasp through the allied fleet to a place called Sacuara, below the mouth of 
the river Silicuary. I send a copy marked A^. On the evening of the 23d I received 
an answer from the Marquis de Caxias which I herewith inclose, marked B, in which 
he refuses permission for the Wasp to pass through his fleet, but offers to transport Mr. 
Washburn's family aud effects by land from Pilau or Tagy to Curupaiti, provided Mr. 
Washburn comes down to either of those points in a Paraguayan steamer with a flag 
of truce. 

" On the 24th I dispatched another communication to his excellency the commande^ 
in-chiof of the alliect army, a copy of which I herewith inclose, marked C, and fo^ 
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waxded through him at the same time an answer to Mr. Washburn, a copy of which I 
send marked D. 

" The only point which I think requires to he remarked upon is the fact of my hav- 
ing requested permission, basing the request upon Mr. Washburn's statements. 

" At the time of making the request, I felt that it would be refused, but as I am aware 
of the difficulty which Mr. Washburn created with Admiral Godon, and the great amount 
of letter-writing which took place between themselves, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of State, on the subject, I concluded it would save a great deal of after 
trouble and explanation could I throw the entire onus of the difficulty on the shoulders • 
of the Brazilian marquis, which you will perceive he has offered, and I hope thus to 
save to the commander-in-chief and to myself a deal of troublesome correspondence 
with Mr. Washburn and party. 

" I received from Mr. Washburn a letter from President Lopez directed to Colonels 
Allen and Martinez and Captain Cabral at Humaita, and another to Colonel Caballero 
at the fortification of Timbo, directing those of&cers to permit the Wasp to pass unmo- 
lested, at least so says Mr. Washburn's letter. I have retained these in case they should 
become useful. 

" In the event of my having received permission to pass up the river with the Wasp, 
I had not entirely resolved upon so doing, as the river is very low, the torpedoes are of 
course constantly changing about, and there are several ranges of obstructions to be 
passed. I would have hardly considered myself authorized to have endangered the 
vessel and the lives of those on board unless nnder orders from yourself to do so or un- 
less the case should have been a much more important one than that at present exist- 
ing. I hope that as a diplomatic dodge it may meet your approbation. The Brazil- 
ians have not attacked Humaita as yet, but the. rnmor is that they will do so shortly. 
The British gunboat Linnet is here also, awaiting tl\e downfall of Humaita in order, I 
believe, to precede the Brazilian fleet to Asuncion, and there embark some eighty 
women and children, wives and families of her Britannic Majesty's subjects detained in 
Paraguay by Lopez. 

" It was told me the other day by the chief-of-staff, (naval,) Commodore Alvin, that 
Lopez had shot twenty-four or twenty-six prisoners, Brazilians, and among them a cap- 
tain. His idea was that thev were brutally murdered by Lopez. 

" Very respectfully, 

"W. A. KIEKLAND, 

" Lieutenant Commander. 
"Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, 

" Commanding South Atlantic Sqtmdron." 

"United States Steamer Wasp, 

" Montemdeo, June 19, 1869. 

" Sib : I have the honor to forward herewith my correspondence since May 20, 1868, 
with his excellency C. A. Washburn, United States minister to Paraguay, and his 
excellency the Marquis de Caxias, commander-iQ-chief of the allied forces in operations 
against Paraguay: 

" On June 7, 1 received from Mr. Washburn the letter marked F. 

" On June 8, 1 wrote to M. de Caxias the letter marked G. 

" On June 9, 1 received from M. do Caxias the letter marked H. 

" On June 9, 1 wrote to Marquis de Caxias the letter marked I. 

" On June 10, I wrote to Marquis de Caxias the letter marked J. 

" On June 10, I wrote to Marquis de Caxias the letter marked K. 

" On June 10, at 1 p. m., called on the Brazilian admiral and took leave. He attempted 
to introduce the subject of my not being allowed to pass the fleet, and pointed out 
some passages in a French work, which I read, but declined to discuss the question 
with him, and we parted on excellent terms. I am inclined to think that neither ths 
admiral nor Commodore Alvin approved of the course pursued by Caxias, but they 
may have only been deceiving me. They both, however, deprecated any row with the 
American government. At 3.15 p. m. left Curupaiti, and came down the river under 
one boiler, as I feared our coal would not hold out to Eosario in case we were delayed 
by grounding or otherwise. We reached Eosario on the 14th, and took in twenty-five 
tons of coal ; left Eosario on the 15th, and reached Buenos AjTes on the 17th ; left for 
Montevideo on the 18th, arriving here on the 19th. Many of the crew have been sick 
with fever and ague and biUions fever, but none dangerously. We are aU now in good 
condition. 

" My reasons for taking the course above mentioned were the foUowmg : 

"I had no orders from yourself in relation to the subject, and did not even know 
what your opinion on it might be. I concluded that if it was the wish of our govern- 
ment to insist upon the passage of the vessel as a right, no harm beyond letting Mr. 
Washburn remain for a short time longer where he is could be done ; and if such is 
not its wish, the action advised by Mr. Washburn would have placed it in a false 
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position, and to get out of I, myself, •would have been sacriflced, the benefits resulting 
from which I did not exactly see. 

" M. do Caxias had resolved not to let the vessel pass, but wanted to gain time 
by repeating his former proposition, as even had he embarked Mr. Washbum in a 
Brazilian vessel, the Jand journey which that gentleman refused to make wonld 
still have remained, unless they should have passed the land batteries at Timba, in the 
Chaco, and at Humaita. The idea that Lopez would permit such nnmolest«d j)as9ag6 
of a Brazilian vessel was not entertained by the Brazilian commander-in-chief^ for his 

naval aid. Captain De Cunha, (I think is his name,) called on me on the instant, 

and told me that Lopez was very anxious to have this vessel pass np, and the admiral 
also told me that in a dispatch captured by them, from Captain Alien, commanding at 
Humaita, to Lopez, the former congratulating the latter on the moral force which the 
passage of an American man-of-war would give to their cause, and he, the admiral, 
also remarked that Lopez wished us to come up. The concurring evidence of these 
two o£Scers only proved what was very apparent to me before, that Lopez would not 
let a Brazilian vessel pass the batteries unmolested for the purpose of defeating an 
object in which he was so much interested. I knew that Caxias was only temporizing 
with me ; in fact, humbugging me. Mr. Washburn did not protest to Caxias against 
his action, nor did he, that I know of, demand that the vessel should pass np. His 
talk about firmness on my part, and the government sustaining me, and his assuming 
so far as he could the responsibility, was, in my opinion, simply atmospherical. Why, 
his quasi "not to go below Corrientes until so ordered" was decidedly presumptuouB. 
My onl^ reply to it was that " of course his suggestions as to what I was to do conld 
not be attended to." Another reason was the condition of the ship's galley, condemned 
by survey while in Eio do Janerio, which we have not yet been able to replace, and 
which is now in a condition dangerous to the safety of the vessel. I send a report of 
three officers who examined it on the 9th of June. We have also thirty men whose 
times are out, and whose detention might seriously embarrass the commander-in-chief 
were any vessel of the squadron to return to the United States during the absence of 
this vessel in a point so distant. I have endeavored to act so as to avoid complication, 
and hope I have succeeded. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"WILLIAM A. KIEKLAND, 
" Lieutenant Cmnmander, Commanivng. 

" Eear-Admiral Chaki-es H. Davis, 

" Commanding South Atlantic Squadron." 

Q. By whose order and under what instnictions did yon undertake your third 
voyage ! — A. My report to Admiral Davis, dated September 22, 1868, published on page 
65 ot Executive Document No. 79, gives a detailed history of that voyage. 

Q. Did you take Admiral Davis on the Wasp to Angostura, to procure the release of 
Bliss and Masterman f — ^A. I did. 

Q. Were you ordered by Admiral Davis to proceed to the camp of Lopez for thepm'- 
pose of verifying a supposed confession of BUss and Masterman ? — A. I was ordered by 
Admiral Davis to go to the camp of Lopez for the purpose of hearing these declarations 
read. 

Q. Did you go there ?— A. I did. 

Q. Who accompanied yon f — A. Fleet-Captain Ramsay. 

Q. What time of the day did you arrive I — ^A. Some time about the middle of the 
day. 

Q. To whom were you presented on your arrival? — ^A. We were not presented to 
anybody. I asked to see Lopez. 

Q. Did you see him t — A. I did ; I saw Lopez and also Mrs. Lynch. 

Q. What transpu'ed during that interview ? — ^A. We told him we had come to hear 
the declarations of those men. We found Lopez sitting in a hut. They had just been 
celebrating what they called a victory, and I think I congratulated him upon it. 

Q. Did he say anything in regard to Bliss and Masterman ? — A. Not a word, that I 
remember. If he did say anything it was merely that the judges would be ready in a 
short time. I do not remember that ho said anything about it. I saw them as soon as 
we got over to the ranche occupied by the fiscales. 

Q. State particularly what occurred on that occasion from beginning to end. — ^A. I 
will premise by stating that I thought the whole thing was ridiculous, and I did not 
pay any particular attention to it, except to some parts of it. 

Q. Why did you regard it as ridiculous ? — A. I knew that their declaration would 
not amount to anything in the United States. I thought it was a piece of ignorance 
on the part of the Paraguayan authorities. 

Q. You had heard of the declarations before you started for Paraguay? — ^A. I do not 
remember about that. 

Q. What was your impression before you went into this court of justice ? — A. My 
impression was that it was a humbug. 
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Q. What was your impression as to the truth or falsity of the confessions ? — A. I 
thought some of it might be true. 

Q. Was the impression on your mind that it was a true confession, or that it was a 
false one ! — A. I cannot say that there was any impression on my mind at all. I 
thought it was a humbug. 

Q. What impression was there upon your mind as to whether it was a voluntary 
confession or au extorted one ? — A. My impression was that it was not worth a cent. 

Q. Because it was extorted ? — A. Because it was something that would not amount 
to anything in the United States, and the men would say anything they liked. 

Q. Did you believe before you heard those confessions, before yoa saw Bliss and 
Masterman, that the confessions were the result of torture ? — A. I was always under 
the impression that a confession made by a person in confinement was a false one. 

Q. Now relate what" occurred at this tribunal ; who were present on the part of the 
Paraguayan government ? — A. There were two judges, or, at least, I supposed they 
were judges. One or both of them were priests. There were two men whom I thinic 
were Paraguayan officers, and one man was reading these declarations. One or tyfo of 
these men came in from time to time. I think there were four or five Paraguayan offi- 
cers there. 

Q. Who was iirst brought in ? — A. Mr. Bliss. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Bliss when he first came in ? — A. I do not 
think I did. 

Q. Did either you or Captain Eamsay make known your character ? — A. I think one 
of the parties present said: " These officers are here to witness your declaration." 

Q. Did he state who you were — that you were United States naval officers ? — A. I do 
not remember. 

Q. Were you in uniform ? — A. I was in uniform and so was Captain Eamsay, without 
swords on. 

Q. Did eitber you or Captain Eamsay inform Bliss and Masterman that your object 
was to effect their release ? — A. I do not think I did, but they knew it. 

Q. How did they know it ? — ^A. Because Masterman asked us if they were to go with 
us then. 

Q. When was that ? — A. It was arcer they got through making their declarations. 

Q. You held no communication whatever with Mr. Bliss ? — A. I might have asked 
him his name. 

Q. Did you know that he was an American citizen, attached to the American lega- 
tion ? — A. I recognized him as soon as he came in the room as having seen him on 
board the United States steamer Pulaski, when he was in the employ of General Webb. 

i^. You knew, as a matter of current history, that he was attached to Washburn's 
legation ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you did not make known to him the object of your visit ? — A. I do not think 
I did. 

Q. Describe what was done after Bliss was brought in ; what was his personal ap- 
pearance ? — A. He looked like a man who had been shut up a long time. He was 
pale. 

Q. Could he walk ? — A. I did not see anything out of the way in that respect. He 
is not naturally a very graceful man. 

Q. Did you see anything about Mm that led you to believe that he had been placed 
in irons ? — A. The legs of his breeches were considerably worn. I should think from 
that he had been in irons. 

Q. What occurred after Bliss entered ? — A. He came in and these declarations were 
read over to him by these men. I did not pay particular attention to them, as I thought 
the whole proceedings a humbiig. 

Q. Did you regard Messrs. BUss and Masterman at that time as under the control of 
the Paraguayan authorities ? — ^A. I did. 

Q. Yon did not exercise any control over them ?— A. No, sir ; I was not sent there 
for that purpose. 

Q. You were sent there to hear what you style a humbug proceeding bemg gone 
through with ? — A. Yes, sir-. 

Q. About what time did they close this examination ?— A. It was nearly dark. 

Q. Did you seek any interview with Mr. Bliss after that ?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you make any communication to him of the arrival of the Wasp and the 
object of the admiral's visit ? — A. I did not. 

Q. Why did you not do so ?— A. It did not occur to me to do it. I knew that the 
men were going to be delivered up. 

Q. Did you have any promise that these men would be delivered up ?— A. Yes, sir. 
I carried the admiral's letter to Lopez, and he told me then that these men would be 

delivered up. „ , ^, ^^ ti ■. x ,, j 

Q. At what time did these men reach the boat ?— A. It was after I had gone to bed, 

I remember. I was caUed up and told that these men had arrived. 
Q. What orders did you then give ?— A. I went out and saw a Paraguayan officar 

14 PI 
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standing at the gangway. I told the officer of the deck to let these men come on hoard. 
They did so, and I said : " Well, here you are," or something of that kind. 

Q. Did you inform them of your position on your boat ? — ^A. I do not know. I was 
addressed as captain by everybody. 

Q. What orders did you give in regard to their reception 1 — ^A. I told the officer of 
the deck to send for the master-at-arms and have these men taken to the yeoman's 
storeroom and made comfortable. I asked them if they wanted anything to eat, and 
I think Bliss said he wanted coffee. 

Q. What orders did you give in regard to their being placed in charge of the master- 
at-arms ? — A. I told him to put a sentry over them, and not allow the men to interfere 
with them. They were put under my supervison, and as I could not watch them, I 
put another man to do it. 

Q. Did you regard them as temporary visitors to the Wasp ?-^A. I did not call them 
anything at all. I did hear that they were guests ; but they were not my guests. 

Q. How long was that sentinel placed over them ? — A. I think that sentinel re- 
mained there as long as they remained on board the Wasp. 

Q. Did they desire to have an interview that night or the next morning with Admi- 
ral Davis or General McMahon ? — A. I do not think any applicatidn was made to me 
either for an interview with General McMahon or Admiral Davis. I think it was, 
however, the subject of conversation in the cabin. 

Q. Was there any interview granted ? — A. I do not think there was. 

Q. Do you know of General McMahon having any interview with them ? — A. I do 
not think he had. 

Q. You were on the vessel all the time t — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could the general have obtained an interview without your consent after you 
had placed a sentinel over them t — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your object of putting the sentinel over them ? — ^A. Not to allow the 
men to interfere with them. 

Q. What do you mean by not allowing the men to interfere with them ? — A. I did 
not want the men to worry them. I remarked to some of the officers that these men 
were going to get us in some squabble when they got to the United States, and the 
less we had to say to them the better. 

Q. What reason had you to suppose they would get you into a squabble ? — A. I 
thought that was the diplomatic character to get people into squabbles. 

Q. Then your object in placing these sentinels over these men was to protect them ? — 
A. I thought that the whole proceeding was a piece of humbug. 

Q. Suppose the sentinel had allowed them to go ashore, would you not have pun- 
ished him ? — A. I would, undoubtedly. 

Q. Then the sentinel would not have regarded it as a piece of humbug ! — ^A. Perhaps 
not. The vessel, however, was under way. When these men came on board the ad- 
miral had turned in. I went to his state-room door and reported that Bliss and Mas- 
teruian had come on board. He said : " All right, captain, take care of them ;" which 
I did. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Suppose any other man than an officer had endeavored to have had a conversa- 
tion with them, would the sentinel have allowed it ? — A. I think he would. He was 
merely to watch them. I gave him no orders. It was merely a piece of naval red-tape. 
It was to keep my skirts clear in case they got away. 

By Mr. Obtii : 

Q. How long did they continue in your charge ? — A. Until we reached Montevideo. 
They were then transferred to tho Querriere. While on board my ship they messed 
with the petty officers. 

Q. Was there any objection made to them by the officers of the mess ? — A. Not on 
, board the Wasp. I told the officer of the deck to have the master-at-arms to take the 
men and make them comfortable. I had no object in treating them with incivility. 
There was no other place on board the ship to put them but the storeroom. It was 
cool and pleasant, llasterman said when he came on board that he had held the rank 
of lieutenant in her Majesty's service, and that BUss was the sou of a minister. I said : 
" What has that to do with it 1" He replied : " You call us men." " Well," said I, 
" what are you — are you girls ?" 

Q. When you say you wanted to protect them from the men, do you mean to say 
that there was a hostile feeling on the part of the men ? — A. No, sir; I merely said : 
" Take these men and put a sentinel over them, and allow nobody to interfere with 
them." I cannot state what my object was in saying that. They occupied a some- 
what anomalous position. 

Q; Did not Mr. Bliss occupy the position of a rescued American citizen, who had 
been falsely imprisoned t — ^A. I do not know anything about it, except that he was put 
aboard the ship. 
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Q. Did you not know that he was an American citizen, and that the object of your 
voyage was to secure his release. — A. Yes, sir ; I was to secure him for the govern- 
ment, which I did. I knew that the admiral had said that he would hold these two 
men subject to the order of the government of the United States. 

Q. Did he say that to Lopez ? — A. I do not know that he said that to Lopez. That 
was my impression in receiving these two men. 

Q. I thought you said the admiral said that ?— A. No, sir. I had heard it said that 
that was the admiral's intention. I regarded these men as subject to the order of the 
government of the United States. I was merely an agent of the admiral, and they 
were placed in my hands for the time being. 

Q. Had you received any information in regard to these men that impressed you un- 
favorably ? — A. I thought that Bliss was an outrageous liar. 

Q. What reason had you to think that? — A. I thought from hearing these declara- 
tions. He made some statements under oath in them, with reference to letters which 
he said Mr. Washburn had written to me, and which I had written to Mr. Washburn. 
These statements were utterly untrue, and I told one of the Paraguayan officers that 
that fellow was a liar. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Did this letter, which Mr. Bliss said had been sent you, and which statement you 
pronounced a lie, implicate you in the conspiracy in any way ? — A. I do not know 
whether it did or not. He merely stated that Mr. Washburn had written me a letter 
of a certain date, which was utterly false. I think he said that the letter ordered me 
to go to Buenos Ayres. Mr. Washburn had written nothing of the kind. I had also 
seeu this book of Bliss's against Mr. Washburn, which I threw away as disgusting. 

Q. Was there anything in Bliss's declaration, which was read in your presence, that 
in any way connected you with the conspiracy ? — A. I think tliere was something in 
this declaration saying that I was the medium of communication between the Para- 
giiayan minister and Marshal Caxias. 

Q. Did they not, at that time, make admissions of the criminal conspiracy of Mr. 
Washburn ? — A. I think they did. When Bliss came in to make these declarations, I 
recognized him as the former private tutor of General Webb. He brought Bliss down 
from Eio Janeiro to Montevideo, in the sloop-of-war Jamestown, and took him up to 
Buenos Ayi'cs. General Webb told me, in the presence of the first lieutenant, that 
this man Bliss was very smart, very intelligent, and very learned ; but that he was 
most unprincipled, and that he was afraid his company would contaminate his 
children. Mr. Washburn also remarked, more than once, that Bliss was a walking 
encyclopsedia of knowledge, but a most unprincipled man. I was not very much 
struck with Bliss's appearance, and from these things I had heard about him, I did 
not think very favorably about him. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Did you listen attentively to these declarations while they were being read ? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You understood what they contained ? — A. I understood very nearly every word 
that was read. 

Q. Did you say that you carried the original communication from Admiral Davis to 
Lopez ? — A. Yes. Lopez told me, at that time, that these men would be delivered up ; 
that there was no doubt about their being delivered up. 

Q. Did you understand that Lopez would deliver these men up unconditionally ? — 
A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. Did Admiral Davis understand, after he received the reply from Lopez's minis- 
ters, making conditions, that these conditions could not be granted by himself? — ^A. I 
tliink that he and General MoMahon both read the letter over, and came to the con- 
clusion that they could not accept any condition ; that the men must be delivered up 
unconditionally. I was present during most of these consultations, and heard a great 
deal of talk about it. 

Q. So that Admiral Davis did not treat these conditi'ons as amounting to' anything ?— 
A. No, sir. He wrote back that he would not accept those conditions. 

Q. Did he write any other letters than those that are published ? — ^A. No, sir ; not 
that I kiow of. 

Q, How did these gentlemen conduct themselves while on board of your ship?— A. 
Very quietly. I never heard anything about them, one way or the other, except the 
day after they came on board. I ordered Surgeon Gale to examine them. I think he 
said that Bliss had a slight diarrhoea, probably caused by long confinement or change 
of food. I ordered him then to examine the persons of these men, to see whether they 
had been subject to torture, with a view of entering it in the log-book of tie ship. 
The doctor reported that there were no signs of torture about them. 

Q. Did the doctor make the examination ? — A. He so reported to lae. 

Q. Was that a verbal report ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You state that there was no communication between the admiral and these 
gentlemen, while they were on board. Did they have any interview with the admiral? 
— A. I do not recollect whether they did or not. Probably if they had asked an inter- 
view with the admiral, it would have been through me. 

By Mr. Wilkinson: 
Q. You stated, as I understood, that they asked am interview with General Mc- 
Mahon. — A. I believe they did. I have it so in my mind. Whether I got it from 
reading the memorial of Bliss and Masterman, or whether it was discussed on board 
the ship, I do not know ; but I think such a request was made, and that the general 
did not see them ; but what his answer was, or anything about it, I cannot state. 

By Mr. Swajsn: 

Q. All the information, I understood you to say, you had in regard to Bliss, you Ob- 
tained from General Webb and Mr. Washburn, and from the book which was circu- 
lated? — A. Yes, sir; and this declaration he made before me. I thought that that was 
rather cheeky, to make such a statement in my presence. 

Q. You had no evidence outside of that ? — A. I have been a long time in the waters 
of the La Plata, and I heard it frequently' expressed that he was a spy of Lopez, in 
Washburn's house, and that he would betray Lopez as soon as he had an opportunity. 

Q. Was that general rumor there ? — A. I heard it on several occasions, from differ- 
ent parties. The general impression I had was, that he would not tell the truth to 
save his life ; and when I saw that book which he published, it was so scandalous that 
I would not read it. 

Q. Who published that book ?— A. I cannot tell you. General McMahon borrowed 
it from the Italian minister at Buenos Ayres. 

Q. When was it published ? — A. I do not know. 

Q. Was it not published during his captivity by Lopez ? — A. I do not know. 

Q. When did you first see the book ? — A. General McMahon had it. He brought it 
up from Buenos Ayres, and I saw it lying in his room. I picked it up and glanced 
over it. When I saw the nature of it I threw it aside. 

Q. How could he publish it when he was in imprisonment ? — A. I do not know any- 
thing about that. I merely say that he published it, from the fact that his name was 
signed to it. 

By Mr. Swakn : 

Q. You state that you consider this whole proceeding of sending you and Captain 
Ramsey to hear these declarations read, and to certify to the fact, as a piece of hum- 
bug ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean by that to reflect on Admiral Davis that he had sent you when there 
was no occasion for such proceeding? — A. O, no ; I would have done exactly the same 
had I been in Admiral Davis's place. It was done to humor Lopez. The Paraguayans 
are excessively sharp about some things, and not so about others. They think they know 
a great deal, and they thought by having the signatures of two ofScers of the United 
States to these declarations they would be worth more in this country. I knew that 
it would not be worth anything, but they thought so. It was well enough to humor 
them ; I looked upon it as a perfect mummery. 

Q. Do you think that Admiral Davis was bound in good faith to receive these men 
on board and take them to the United States according to the terms that Lopez asked ? — 
A. I do not think that he was. I think that the admiral was perfectly right in taking 
these men. 

Q. The point I want to get at is this : Captain Ramsay stated in his testimony the 
day before yesterdajf in regard to allowing these prisoners to have any commimication 
with the shore tliat it was bad faith with Lopez if the admiral had allowed any such 
intercourse ; now I want to know if you think the admiral was bound in good faith to 
carry out such conditions ? — A. By all means. 

Q. Why ? — A. He had brought these men right from the Paraguayan camp, and to 
take them out and turn them loose right in the enemy's camp, I should think a breach 
of good faith and an act which I as a military commander would not like to have prac- 
ticed on me. 

Q. Was it a breach of good faith or a breach of the condition of Lopez's stipula- 
tions ? — ^A. It was merely a matter of good faith. 

Q. Suppose one of the members of this committee were in Paraguay and sent a writ- 
ten order to the admiral, stating that he was confined there, unable to get away, aud 
wanted the admiral to take him away, and he was taken away and was taken on board 
the ship, how would he be treated ?— A. I cannot answer the qaestion unless I know 
how you came on board. 

Q. Suppose we had appeared on the bank of the river and had written a letter to the 
admiral that we had been detained by Lopez in that country and had been unable to 
get away ; that we had escaped from his imprisonment, and that we were American 
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citizens and claimed the protection of the American flag, and the admiral had received 
us on board, wonid'you have felt it your duty to keep us under guard? — A. No, sir; if 
you had escaped from the Paraguayan power, and came to the ueach, so that I could 
have got you on hoard my vessel without the consent of the Paraguayan authorities, 
I womdhave allowed you to go on shore anywhere you pleased ; but i? you came on hoard 
by the consent of Lopez, it was then another thing ; I would then have felt it in good 
faith not to have allowed you to communicate with his enemies. 

Q. So, then, you treated Bliss and Masterman different from what yon would have 
treated men who had come on board under other circumstances than they did ? — ^A. 
Yes, sir ; in regard to landing them. I regarded the fact of their having been put on 
board by the Paraguayan authorities as demanding in courtesy from us that they should 
not be allowed to communicate with their enemies. 

By Mr. Okth: 

Q. Suppose that Lopez had surrendered these prisoners into the hands of the admi- 
ral unconditionally, would your treatment have been different from what it was ? — ^A. 
Just the same, with exception, perhaps, of the orderly. 

Q. That is to say, that you would have placed them in the same mesa ? — ^A. Certainly. 

Q. Would you have placed them in charge of an orderly or sentinel ? — Q. If I con- 
sidered them as being subject to the orders of the United States, I most undoubtedly 
would have done so. 

Q. You have already stated that you knew Bliss and Masterman had been members 
of the legation in Paraguay prior to their arrest ? — ^A. I had heard so. 

Q. Did that have any influence in regard to your treatment of them? — ^A. If they 
had been secretaries of Mr. Washburn's legation, or prominent members of it, they 
would have been allowed to mess in the wardroom, but they would have had the same 
place to sleep, as there was no other place in the shij). These men, however, occupied 
subordinate positions in the legation, and I put them in the petty officers' mess, among 
very respectable men, one of them an apothecary, too. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Suppose Mr. Washburn had been arrested at the same time that Bliss and Mas- 
terman were, and he had been delivered up with them under the same circumstances, 
would you have prevented his having intercourse with the people of Buenos Ayres? — 
A. Yes, sir ; I would, most undoubtedly. 

By Mr. WiiiAKD : 
Q. Mr. Bliss, in his testimony, says that at this tribunal one of the Paraguayan offi- 
cers sat before him with a sword in his hand held over him ? — A. None of the officers 
present had drawn swords ; that statement is utterly false. 

By Mr. WnKmSON : 

Q. You said that this treatment you extended to Bliss and Masterman was an act of 
courtesy to Lopez ? — ^A. What treatment ? 

Q. The preventing them from communicating with the shore. — ^A. I do not say that 
it was a courtesy to Lopez, but simply common courtesy which I would extend to any 
nation. 

Q. Do you think that any nation that takes citizens from under the American flag, 
as Lopez did, is entitled to any courtesy from the navy ? — ^A. As far as my judgment of 
the matter goes, I think that these men should have staid in the legation of the United 
States at Asuncion. 

Q. I ask you if you think there is any courtesy due from the navy of the United 
States to a government that shall violate the American flag by seizing an American 
citizen who is legally under the protection of that country, as Lopez did Bliss and Mas- 
terman ?— A. They were not under the protection of that flag, so far as my judgment 
goes ; I am not, however, a diplomat. 

Q. Do you think an American citizen, under the protection of the American govern- 
ment in any foreign mission, the moment he leaves his house can be arrested 'I— A. If 
he commits any crime, the flag does not protect him outside of the legation. 

Mr. Washburn desires me to read to you a paragraph from one of his letters : 

" Before finally leaving Paraguay, it is my duty to make my solemn protest against 
the arrest of those two members of my legation. Porter Cornelius Bliss and George F. 
Masterman. Their arrest in the street, as they were going with me from the legation 
to pass on board the steamer, was as gross a violation of the law of nations as would 
have been their seizure by force iu my house. It was an act, not only against my gov- 
ernment, but against all civilized powers, and places Paraguay outside of the pale of 
the family of nations, and for this act you will be regarded as a common enemy, one 
denying allegiance to the law of nations." 

Mr. Washburn desires me to ask whether you agree to the doctrine laid down in that 
paragraph ?— A. I do not think that these two men were exempt from capture ; as 
soon as they went out in the streets of Asuncion they were outside of the legation. 
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By Mr. Okth : 
Q. If the arrest of Bliss and Masterman was legal, as you hold that it ■was, what 
right had the American government to demand their release ? — ^A. The strong arm of 
the government ; I do not know, in fact, that it had any right. 

By Mr. Welkikson : 

Q. Then your opinion is that if the Paraguayans had gone into the house and ar- 
rested them it would have been a great outrage? — A. I think it would have been a 
casus helU at once. 

Q. By going out of the house with Mr. "Washburn they were liable to be arrested at 
once ? — A. I think so. If they had an American flag in their hand. It might make 
some difference. 

Q. Suppose Lopez had arrested Mrs. Washburn after they had gone out of the door 
and were proceeding toward the vessel on any charge he might make, would you have 
considered her under the protection of the flag ? — ^A. I suppose she was entitled to the 
same protection as the minister himself. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Q. I hold in my hand a copy of the Buenos Ayres Standard, published in December 
last, and referred to in the testimony of Dr. Duvall. I would -like to call your atten- 
tion to the paragraph in noticing the arrival of the Wasp. — ^A. I do not know anything 
about it. 

Q. You never furnished that information ? — A. No, sir; I did not. I never furnished 
any information to any newspaper or reporter in my life. 

Q. Did you bring with you from Paraguay copies of the Paraguayan newspapers 
containing the correspondence between Mr. Wa^buru and the Paraguayan govern- 
ment ?— A. I did. 

Q. Did you give them to persons in Buenos Ayres? — A. I did; I gave them to John 
F. Gouland, my brother-in-law. 

Q. Were they made public ? — A. I do.notknow; I would not be surprised if they 
were. 

Q. Did you not bring any private letters with you ? — ^A. No, sir ; I brought public 
letters from the Italian consul. 

Q. Do you not recollect of a letter to George D. Stewart ? — A. I think now that I 
did bring a letter to him. 

Q. From whom did you receive that letter ? — A. I think it was firom his brother, Dr. 
Stewart. 

Q. Who was Dr. Stewart? — ^A. He was surgeon in the Paraguayan army. 

Q. Do you know the contents of the letter ? — ^A. I do not. 

Q. Might you not, by doing so, have assisted the Paraguayan forces, and thus inter- 
fered with the neutrality which you said you desired to preserve ? — ^A. Well, perhaps I 
might. 

Q- You were not made aware of the. contents of the letter ? — ^A. I do not think I was. 
I am not in the habit of reading letters. If it was open, I may have considered that 
as sufficient guarantee that it was aU right. This Mr. Stewart was engaged in a large 
lawsuit with the Argentine Confederation about some yerba. I had known him up 
there, and had been to his house. 

Q. Was this at the same time that you refused Bliss and Masterman to land at Buenos 
Ayres f — ^A. I never refused Bliss and Masterman ; they never asked permission to land, 
or to communicate with anybody. 

Q. Would you have granted permission? — ^A. No, sir ; I would have referred it to the 
admiral. 

Q. Was this Dr. Stewart a member of Lopez's staff ? — A. I understood that he was. 

Q. Will you state whether you had any prejudice against Mr. Washburn, in conse- 
quence of the troubles between him and Admiral Godon f — A. No, sir ; I thought it was 
a free fight between a diplomat and an American admiral, and it was no business of 
mine to interfere. 

Q. You had no prejudice either for or against Mr. Washburn ? — ^A. No, sir ; I had not. 

Q. Had you read the correspondence which Mr. Washburn had with Admiral Go- 
don ? — A. I read some parts of it. 

Q. Do you know anything of the relations that existed between Marshal Caxias and 
Mr. Washburn ? — A. I think I heard Mr. Washburn express himself not very favorable 
to Mr. Caxias. I do not recollect the exact words he used, but it was not at all com- 
plimentary. 

Q. What do you know about Caxias's feelings toward Mr. Washburn? — ^A. I do not 
know anything about that. 

Q. Did you and Marshal Lopez have any conversation about this conspiracy? — A. I 
told President Lopez that I did not believe Mr. Washburn was connected with any 
conspiracy ; I have not only said that once, but repeated it. 

Q. Did you give Lopez any reasons for that belief? — A. I cannot recollect, but I 
think I did. I think I said that he was opposed to the Brazilians. 
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Q. Did you say anything about who -was to be President, or who was to be Secretary 
of State here ? — ^A. I think I did say that General Grant was likely to be President, and 
Mr, Washburn would stand high in the radical party. I said he would command a 
great deal of influence, and would be a troublesome man to deal with. 

Q. Did you say that General Grant would probably be President, and that Mr, E. B. 
Washburn would have the place of Mr. Seward ? — A. I may have said that. 

Q. Did you say anything about monitors or iron-clads that were on the coast ? — A. I 
think I did. 

Q. Why ? — ^A. It was just to let him know that in case he did not deal fairly with us 
he would have something to fear, and it was merely to scare him. 

T Q. Did you regard Mr. Washburn as in any danger ? — A. No, sir ; I never did. Mr. 
Washburn, I understood, used to go out riding on horseback from Asuncion everyday, 
and it would have been a very easy thing for Lopez to have killed him any time he 
wanted; nobody would have known anything about it. Lopez needed not to go into 
his house and take him and put him in prison. 

Q. Had you any evidence, derived from any person outside the power of Lopez, that 
there was at any time a conspiracy against his government ? — A. It was a subject of 
general report down there. I presume there was, or he would not have executed sev- 
eral of his best men. 

Q. In your letter (marked "private") to Admiral Davis you say this: " Mr. Wash- 
burn told me that he had never heard anything of a revolution or conspiracy against 
the government ; but on one occasion Mrs. Washburn, when her husband was not pres- 
ent, stated there was a plan to turn Lopez out of power, and to put in his place his two 
brothers, Venancio and Benigno." Please state the circumstances under which you re- 
ceived this information. — ^A. It was on the passage down the river, two or three days 
after we left the batteries. Mrs. Washburn said distinctly that there was no con- 
spiracy, but that there was a plan. It was at the dinner-table. Mr. Washburn had 
finished his dinner, and had gone out for something, and shortly after came back. This 
remark struck me as rather singular, and I wrote of it to the admiral. I know that 
she made a distinction between the words "conspiracy" and "plan." 

Q. Was any person present ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; a Mr. Davie was present. 

Q. Who was he ? — ^A. He went up with me as an interpreter and translator, and as- 
sisted me in writing. 

Q. Did Mrs. Washburn, at the time and in connection with the remarks that you 
have just stated, say that there was no conspiracy ? — A. We were speaking of Lopez 
and the country and the people, and she said there was no conspiracy, but that there 
was a plan to turn Lopez out. 

Q. Why did you not so state in. your letter to Admiral Davis ? — A. I believe it is so 
stated. 

Q. Did you inform Mr. Washburn of what Mrs. Washburn had said ? — A. I did not. 

Q. Did you confer with him about it ? — A. No, sir. I have with me here the affida- 
vit of Mr. Davie, in reference to the circumstances, which I would like to offer. 

Q. Wliat is Mr. Davie's business ? — ^A. He is a sheep farmer. 

Q. What was your object in bringing this affidavit with you ? — ^A. So as to be pre- 
pared in case my statement should be denied. 

Q. You seemed to apprehend, before you left Montevideo, that it would be denied. — 
A. I did not know whether it would or not. I wished to be provided with evidence of 
the correctness of my report in case it should be doubted by Mr. Washburn. 

Q. Did you bring affidavits in regard to other statements in the report ? — A. No, sir; 
I did not. I have brought affidavits of other parties to other statements, not made, 
however, in connection with Mr. Washburn, but which are connected with the Para- 
guayan business. It is in regard to a statement made by General Webb in a letter to 
Mr. Washburn, which was published in a letter to the New York Tribuue on May the 
5th, in which I am accused of being the son-in-law of Lopez's political and financial 
agent I have the affidavit of my lather-in-law that he was in nowise connected with 

" Consulate of the United States of America, 
„ " Montevideo, July 9, 1869. 

' " On the day of the date hereof, before me, the undersigned, consul of the United 
States of America for Montevideo and its dependencies, personally appeared Charles J. 
F. Davie, who being by me duly sworn, deposes and says : That being on board the 
United States ship Wasp on her voyage to Paraguay, with approbation of the com- 
manding officer of the United States squadron on the station, was present in the cap- 
tain's cabin when the Hon. Charles A. Washburn, ex-Unitisd States minister to Para- 
guay, then oJ his return from Asuncion, stated his strong wish and determination to 
communicate to Marshal Caxias, the Brazilian commander-in-chief of the allied forces 
in operation against Paraguay, all the information he was possessed of, and which he 
might have obtained in his official capacity, regarding the number of Marshal Lopez's 
forces, their position and strength, and plan of operations, requesting Captain Kirk- 
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land to stop on his voyage at Humaita to allow the said Mr. Washbnm to impart this 
intelligence to Marshal Caxias, by going on shore to his military camp for that pur- 
pose, and upon which Captain Kirkland refused to stop the vessel for any such pur- 
pose, and stated that, in event of his being required to do so; he should be under the 
necessity of communicating the case and reporting Mr. Washburn to his government. 
Was also present at table, on another and subsequent occasion, when, Mr. Washburn 
having left the table, Mrs. Washburn alluded ^o the revolutionary plan against Presi- 
dent Lopez, which she and Mr. Washburn had been cognizant of, to upset Lopez's gov- 
ernment, and to put one of his brothers, Benigno and v enancio Lopez, in his place. 

" CHAELES J. F. DAVIE. 

" Sworn and subscribed to, this ninth day of July, A. D. 1869, before me. 
[SEAL.] " J. DONALDSON LONG, 

" United States Consul." 



Testimony of Mrs. Washburn. 

New Yoke, Octoler 29, 1869. 
Mrs. Chaems A. Washburn sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Oeth : 

Question. Are you acquainted with Captain KirMand, of the navy T — Answer. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Where did you make his acquaintance ? — A. First at Eio Janeu-o. 

Q. Where did you meet him afterward ? — ^A. I do not remember whether I saw him 
at Buenos Ayres before we went to Paraguay. 

Q. Did you meet him in Paraguay ? — A. I met him on my return. 

Q. What time was that ? — A. In September, 1868, I think. 

Q. You and yonr husband were guests on board the Wasp ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Captain Kirkland was a witness before this committee, and this passage occurs 
in his testimony : " Question. In your letter (marked ' private') to Admiral Davis you 
say this : ' Mr. Washburn told me that he had never heard anything of a revolution or 
conspiracy against the government ; but on one occasion Mxs. Washburn, when her 
husband was not present, said that there was a plan to turn Lopez out of power, and 
to put in his place his two brothers, Venancio and Benigno.' Please state the circum- 
stances under which you received this information ? — ^Answer. It was on the passage 
down the river, two or three days after we left the batteries. Mrs. Washburn said 
distinctly that there was no conspiracy, but that there was a plan. I said nothing to 
her about it after this remark. We were at dinner, and Mr. Washburu had finished 
his dinner and had gone out for something, but shortly afterward came back. The 
remark of Mrs. Washburu struck me as rather singular, and I wrote of it to the ad- 
miral." Please state your recollection of that conversation. — A. I do not remember 
ever to have had any conversation with him about it, more than that we were all 
conversing about the conspiracy. I could not have said that there was a plan or con- 
spiracy, because I did not then believe it ; but I may have said that at one time we 
may have supposed there was, because of the arrest of people, &c. I did not then be- 
lieve that there was a conspiracy, and, of course, could not have said there was one. I 
do nrft remember definitely what occurred on the voyage, as I was very nervous and 
suffered a great deal. 

Q. Do you recollect conversing about this matter at any other time ? — A. We con- 
versed on this subject all the way down. It was the thing uppermost in our minds. 

Q. Yon do not remember having said at any time that there was a conspiracy or 
plan ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you then reason to believe that you would not have been permitted to leave 
Paraguay had you remained much longer ? — A. I did so believe. I think if we had 
remained one week longer Mr. Washburn would have been in Lopez's hands, and I 
would have been sent barefoot over the mountains. 

Q. Were you acquainted with Bliss and Masterman ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they in your house at the time you left and for some time previously t — ^A. 
Yes, sir. Mr. Masterman was our private physician, and Mr. Bliss was interpreter to 
the legation. 

Q. What do you know of Bliss and Masterman approving the course pursued by Mr. 
Washburn in leaving Paraguay? — A. I think they approved of his coursj entirely, be- 
cause we all supposed that Bliss and Masterman would be taken any way, as they had 
no passports. 

Q. Were passports refused them ? — A. Yes, sir. The course pursued by Mr. Wash- 
burn was fully understood by them. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Admiral Davis ? — A. I met him twice. 
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Q. Where- did you first meet him ? — A. In Buenos Ayres. 

Q. On your retui'n from Asuncion ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wiat was Admiral Davis doing there at that time ?— A. He came up with Gen- 
eral MoMahon. I do not know what for, but I presume to see the minister resident 
there. 

Q. "What was the name of his vessel ?— A. The flag-ship Guerriere. 

Q. Were you and Mr. Washburn invited by Admiral Davis at any time to go on 
board the Guerriere ? — A. No, sir ; never. 

Q. Did the admiral know of your being there ?— A. Yes, sir ; because he met Mr. 
Washburn on shore. 

• Q. Was it a matter of surprise to you that, under the circumstances, Admiral Davis 
did not invite you and your husband on board his vessel ?— A. It was. I thought he 
treated us with great discourtesy. We spoke of it when we reached Rio Janeiro to 
General Webb and Mrs. Webb. We thought that under the circumstances we were 
entitled to that consideration. 



Testimony of Son. Martin T. McMahon. 

Washington, D. C, November 4, 1869. 
Hon. Martin T. McMahon sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Question. What position under the government have you recently filled ? — ^Answer. 
The position of minister resident of the United States near the government of Para- 
guay. 

Q. When did you receive your appointment, and when did you leave for your post ? — 
A. I received my appointment, I think, about the end of June or the iirst part of July, 
1868. I started for Paraguay on the 24th of September of the same year. 

Q. At what time did you reach Rio ? — A. I cannot give the exact date without re- 
ferring to memoranda — in about twenty-six or twenty-eight days' time after leaving 
here. 

Q. What mode of conveyance had you from Rio to Paraguay ? — A. I wen t from Rio to 
Montevideo on the flag-ship Guerriere ; from Montevideo to Buenos Ayres in a privat-s 
packet ship ; and from Buenos Ayres I went to Paraguay on the United States steamer 
Wasp, which was then the flag-ship of the South Atlantic squadron, having Admiral 
Davis on board. 

Q. Who was in command of the Guerriere ? — A. Captain Woolsey was in command 
of the Guerriere, and Admiral Davis in command of the squadron. 

Q. Were you invited by Admiral Davis to take passage on his vessel ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had made no request of him prior to being invited by him ? — A. No ; because 
I was accompanied by my family, and I was under the impression that I would have to 
go on a packet and meet the Admiral at Montevideo. I accepted his invitation con- 
ditionally — that if I could, I would make arrangements to send my famUy to Monte- 
video by private packet. 

Q. Did your family accompany you to Montevideo ?— A. Yes, sir. Afterward the 
admiral made arrangements for them on the flag-ship Guerriere ; but as the aooommo- 
da,tions on the Wasp were insufiioient for so large a party, I took my sisters fifom 
Montevideo to Buenos Ayres on a pa6ket-ship, and rejoined the admiral at the latter 
place on the Wasp, my sisters remaining in Buenos Ayres. My family consisted of ihy 
three sisters. I have no wife. 

Q. At what point in Paraguay did yon land ? — A. At Angostuj-a. 

Q. Had you any difficulty in passing through the lines of the allies ? — A. None what- 
ever. Permission had been obtained for me to pass, by Mr. Worthington, at Buenos 
Ayres, prior to my arrival there. 

Q. At what time did you reach Angostura ? — A. It was in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1868. 

Q. Did you and Admiral Davis have any consultations during your passage from Rio 
to Angostura, as to the manner in which you should proceed, upon your arrival there? — 
A. Yes, sir ; frequent consultations. 

Q. State what they were, and what conclusions you arrived at ? — A. Upon my first 
interview with Admiral Davis, I found we both, after profound reflection, had 
come to the same conclusion as to the necessity of my going to Paraguay accompanied 
by a naval for^e. The admiral informed me that only four vessels of the squadron 
could ascend the river, but that if I thought it advisable, he would transfer his flag to 
one of the smaller vessels, and proceed with me. I told him I thought it advisable to 
make as imposing a display as possible, and that I would regard his presence as im- 
portant. I cannot give our subsequent conversations in detail ; but I was living with 
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him, at Ms table, and ve talked these matters over frequently. I explained to the ad- 
miral that I thought if this Bliss and Masterman matter could be arranged satisfac- 
torily in such a way that, while maintaining the honor of the government, the necessity 
of sending an expedition to Paraguay could be obviated, and a war, in which there 
■was certainly no credit to be gained, averted, it would be a very desirable thing to do, 
and that, for ray part, 1 was most anxious, on that account, to proceed iu the matter 
without waiting instructions irom the government ; so that If we could possibly ar- 
range it as we hoped, even though I might act contrary tothe subsequent advices of 
the government, I was wiUing their censure should faU on me, because, at the same 
time, the question would be settled. The admiral agreed with me in this view, an^ 
thought it desirable to take this action. At that time there was great excitement in 
every part of South America on this subject, and a very natural feeling and desire on 
the part of the allies that complications should arise between the United States and 
Paraguay, and produce a rupture." I felt pretty certain there would be some feeling of 
excitement in the United States upon the receipt of the news of the seizure of these 
two men ; but I felt confident that they wovdd be delivered to us upon our demand, 
and I was afraid that perhaps the instructions of the government, being based upon 
insufficient information, might order some more violent proceeding, in such a way that 
a peaceable settlement would be out of the question. I was anxious, therefore, to pro- 
ceed without waiting for further instructions. In this the admiral thought I was 
acting wisely ; and we then discussed the mode in which we should proceed upon our 
arrival at Angostura. We both were of conviction, derived from reading the cor- 
respondence interchanged between Mr. Washburn and the Paraguayan government, as 
well as from other very evident reasons, that Lopez could have no desire for a rupture 
with the United States, and therefore he would deliver these men when demanded. 
We also discussed the propriety of my making the demand for their release, as I had 
already informed the admiral that it was not my intention to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions on the part of my government with Paraguay, until Bliss and Masteimau had 
been delivered on board the flag-ship. Then the quastion arose how the demand was to 
be made, and we agreed it was more proper for the admiral to make it. It was accord- 
ingly made by the admiral in his own name. In adopting this view of the case, that the 
admiral should make the demand, I acted in accordance with the advice of Mr. Webb, 
our minister at Brazil, who also strenuously advised me, first, not to go beyond Eio or 
Buenos Ayres ; that the country would be disgraced if I did ; also, that we were in a 
state of war with Paraguay, and that, as I had no authority to make peace, I had no 
right to go to Paraguay ; that my instructions from my government were abrogated by 
the then existing state of war — in which opinions, however, I did not concur. He told 
me, however, (and in this I adopted his advice, as I have stated,) that I could hold no 
communication direct with Lopez until I had delivered my credentials. I found out 
afterwards, however, when my instructions arrived, that this was the only point con- 
nected with my proceedings wherein the steps actually taken differed irom those I was 
instructed to taJie, as the department instructed me to conduct the correspondence 
myself. 

Q. What instructions did you receive from the State Department when you left 
here ? — A. My instructions were to proceed to Paraguay, stopping long enough at Eio 
to communicate with Mr. Webb, our minister there, and at Buenos Ayres to communi- 
cate with our minister at that place, and at Montevideo, with the United States consul, 
to ascertain from these gentlemen if the apprehended military obstacles to my passage 
up the river were removed, upon the part of those allied governments, and then to pro- 
ceed to Paraguay. I received, also, another letter of instructions, with regard to the 
political conduct of my mission, stating that it w^as the desire of the government of the 
United States to cultivate the most friendly relations with Paraguay ; that while the 
government, in the exercise of its recognized policy of non-intervention, was not dis- 
posed to question the right of any nation, with whom it had treaty connections, to 
carry on war as it thought best, it, nevertheless, deplored the war on the La Plata, and 
that it took a special interest in the well-being of the South American states, and 
would be gratified to see the termination of the war, &c. — general instructions to that 
effect. 

Q. When and where were you first advised of the arrest of Messrs. Bliss and Master- 
man ? — A. It is hard to say. When I arrived at Para, I heard that there had been very 
strange doings in Paraguay ; that Mr. Washburn had been shot ; that the French con- 
sul and a great number of others had also been shot. At Pernambuco, I think, the news 
was contradicted, with regard to Mr. Washburn, but there were reports of a similar 
character in regard to other foreigners. But I think it was at Eio that I received the 
first reliable intelligence. 

Q. Had you any instructions from the State Department to call upon Mr. Webb at 
Eio ? — A. Only for the purpose to which I have alluded ; to ascertain from him if the 
apprehended military obstacles to my passage up the river, on the part of the Biazilian 

fovemment, were removed ; upon no other subject whatever. Mr. Webb has stated in 
is published correspondence, that I was directed to consult with him for the pur- 
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pose of receiving instructions. That statement is not consistent witli the facts. I was 
directed to communicate with him on the point I have mentioned only. My instruc- 
tions were simply a review of what had previously occurred respecting the difficulties 
in regard to the passage of the Wasp up the river to bring Mr. Washburn away, and 
then a direction to proceed, and as to the mode in which I should proceed — if possible, 
by private conveyance. (These instructions are contained in the letters published in 
Senate Executive Document 5, fortieth Congress, third session, pages 101 and 102.) 

Q. Yonr letter of instructions says: " You will, however, stop at Rio long enough to 
communicate with Mr. Webb, and also at Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, to communi- 
cate with the consulate and legation at those places, and to ascertain whether the mil- 
itary obstacles to your voyage up the river, which were heretofore apprehended, have 
been removed." You construed that part of your instructions to apply simply to the 
military instructions — nothing else? — A Yes, sir; to nothing else. I am directed, 
afterward, to show this letter to Mr. Webb and to Mr. Worthington and to Admiral 
Davis, and to say that the diplomatic question is not discussed therein. 

Q. You did not, then, understand that you were to consult with Mr. Webb about any 
matters that had come to his knowledge, with regard to Paraguay, that had not come 
to the knowledge of the State Department here? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Whatever Mr. Webb suggested to you, then, you regarded simply as the sugges- 
tion of a private individual! — A. Yes, sir; as coming from a gentleman of high diplo- 
matic position, but not such as to govern my conduct neoessaiily. And in making that 
statement, I am fully sustained by the department, for I was also instructed to com- 
municate with the consulate and legation at Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, in the 
same sentence in which I am instructed to communicate with Mr. Webb ; and it is not 
to be supposed that their suggestions should be regarded by me as my rule of conduct. 

Q. I understand that, prior to your arrival at Angostura, you and Admiral Davis had 
fully agreed as to the course which both, or either of you, should take. — A. Yes, sir ; 
fully. 

Q. And that was, that you should not present your credentials until after the release 
of Messrs. Bliss and Masterman. — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that you should have nothing to do in the matter of their release ? — A. Yes, 
sir ; except that I was present with the admiral co-operating in that demand. 

Q. YoiM presence was made known to Lopez ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; and I remember, in talk- 
ing this matter over, and believing in Lopez's desire to maintain friendly relations 
with the government of the United States, we thought the fact that a new minister 
had been appointed to represent that government would have weight with him in his 
deci,sion. But Lopez expressly states in his letter that at no time did he mean not to 
deliver these men up unreservedly. 

Q. You have already stated that you felt confident that these men would be delivered 
up on demand. Give to the committee the grounds of your confidence. — ^A. It was 
simply this : that Lopez could not afford, at that present moment, to involve himself 
in a quarrel with the United States ; that he must necessarily know that these men 
would be demanded by the United States, and he must have made up his mind to 
deliver them when demanded. That was the chief ground on which I based my belief. 
Moreover, from the fact that in his correspondence with Mr. Washburn he had on so 
many repeated occasions expressed great anxiety to preserve friendly relations with 
the government of the United States, and that in all his intercourse with Mr. Wash- 
burn he had treated him in his capacity as minister with the utmost respect, even to 
sending him away in a Paraguayan man-of-war down the river, sending his baggage 
and equipage on board by Paraguayan servants, furnishing him with carts to carry it 
in, and preserving throughout all the correspondence the utmost respect for him 
officially, except in one unimportant instance, the only case where discourtesy was 
exhibited toward Mr. Washburn — where the minister of foreign affairs implied a direct 
contradiction of Sir. Washburn's words. These things, of course, confirmed me in my 
belief of his desire to maintain friendly relations with my government. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. If you reasoned from these things, how did you account for Lopez arresting 
Bliss ? — A. That involves the gist of the whole correspondence. Mr. Washbm-n claimed 
that Bliss and Mastermau were members of his legation ; Lopez denied th at they were. 
The correspondence proceeded on that basis all the way through. There was much 
argument on both sides whether they were or not. The Paraguayan government 
claimed that the alleged connection of these men with the legation was not one of good 
faith, but intended merely to shield them from arrest ; nevertheless, while BUss and 
Masterman remained in the legation under the protection of the flag, there was never 
any disposition to touch them, as is shown, I think, fully in the correspondence. 

Q. Were they not under the flag when they started out in the streets with Mr. Wash- 
burn? — ^A. I think not. Mr. Washburn had accepted the condition that Bliss should 
confine himself to the legation to avoid arrest, thereby placing him on a footing wholly 
inconsistent with the character of an attach^. He had been notified that BUss was not 
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recognized as one of the servants of the legation, and, therefore, if found outside of the 
legation he would be arrested. My impression of the fact is, that Bliss and Masterman 
were left by Mr. Washburn to follow him, and that they were arrested in the street 
while following him. It is very certain, as you will see by his letter, that when Mr. 
Washburn received his passports from the Paraguayan government for himself and the 
members of his family and his private secretary and servants, with the statement that 
passports would not be furnished for Bliss and Masterman, Mr. Washburn accepted 
passports for himself and the others, replied, thanking the government for them, and 
informed them that he would be ready to start to-morrow. I consider that as being 
a consent that Bliss or Masterman should remain, or as waiving the question of their 
accompanying him away. When they were seized, moreover, in the street, Mr. Wash- 
burn made neither protest nor objection, but continued on his way to the steamer. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Do you know how long an interval intervened before Bliss and Masterman fol- 
lowed Washburn? — A. I do not; but I derived the impression from reading in some 
newspaper a statement of Bliss or Masterman, saying that they waited until the 
minister was out of eight. I am not positive about that, as I paid but little attention 
to it at the time. X nave also an impression, from reading Mr. Washburn's testimony, 
that they followed Mm " a little distance behind," I believe. I have also an impression 
that the Italian and French consuls walked on each side of Mr. Washburn going down 
the street. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. But how did you account for Lopez arresting Bliss and Masterman, if, as you 
thought, he was desirous of preserving friendly relations with the government of the 
United States ? — A. I thought that his action rested on what he believed the rights of 
his government demanded ; and therefore he detained these men. 

Q. What change had taken place then, that induced him to give them up ? — A. That 
is not for me to explain ; but I presume he would attach more weight to a request 
made by the government of the United States directly, than to the point upon which 
be and Mr. Washburn disagreed about the law. If he found the government of the 
United States sustained Mr. Washburn's position, he would undoubtedly give up the 
men. He disputed with Mr. Washburn about their position, and, of course, naturally 
enough desired to maintain his point as against Mr. Washburn. He maintains in his 
correspondence that Mr. Washburn has acted contrary to the principles of international 
la,w, and tliat Mr. Washburn's government will not support him. When, therefore, 
this demand is made by a new minister, and made in that form wherein discussion is 
waived as to the character and capacity of the men — a simple demand made for their 
release — he feels that he must deliver them up ; and the manner in which he delivered 
them up, is simply confiding the whole question to the ultimate decision of the Ameri- 
can government. 

By Mr. Obth : 

Q. You have stated that you felt they would be delivered on demand, and have 
gi 7en your reasons for thus thinking. Did you know at that time for what reason 
they had been arrested? — ^A. Only from reading the correspondence between Mr. 
Washburn and the Paraguayan government. 

Q. You were in possession of that correspondence prior to your arrival at Asuncion ? — 
A. Yes, sir : at Eio. 

Q. You 1/ere then aware that thoy were arrested as criminals, by Lopez ? — ^A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Why, then, did you suppose that Lopez, regarding them as criminals, would de- 
liver them up ? — A. I took this ground : Mr. Washburn claimed that these men were 
seited in violation of the rights of his legation. It was not proper for me to go behind 
his declaration, and I felt that it was my duty to demand their delivery, on the streno'th 
of Mr. Washburn's declaration. I believed, also, that Lopez would not be willing to 
involve himself in the serious consequences which might follow from a refusal to jaeld 
to a demand made as this one was, although he might at first have believed that the 
government of the United States would disapprove of Mr. Washburn's course. 

Q. You supposed, then, that LopeSi, holding these persons as criminals, violators of 
his law, engaged in a conspiracy for his overthrow, and believing that they were 
guilty, would, nevertheless, deliver them on the demand of the American minister, on 
the ground that they were members of the legation ? — A. Yes, sir ; because they were 
only subject to trial in the United States, as members of the legation. 

Q. Upon your arrival at Angostura, the correspondence relating to their release was 
conducted entirely by Admiral Davis ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q'. When did you first see Messrs. Bliss and Masterman ? — ^A. I never saw them, ex- 
cept I saw Masterman once, from the bridge of the steamer. 

Q. You were on board the Wasp when they arrived as prisoners ?— A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And -were aware of their presence on board, prior to your presenting your creden- 
tials? — A. Yes, sir. ■ 

Q. Did you express any desire to see them ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they express any desire to see you ?— A. Not that I am aware of; because I 
remember saying, that in case they wanted to see me, to send them up. I had no de- 
sire to see them, partly because I had very little respect for Mr. Bliss's character. I 
had received, in Buenos Ayres, a copy of a most scurrilous book, written by Mr. Bliss, 
against Mr. Washburn, abasing and slandering him in the most shameless terms. I 
had learned in Buenos Ayres, moreover, from very many people there, (American citi- 
zens, chiefly,) that Bliss was not a reliable person ; and, in fact, that no reliance could 
be placed in any statement of his. I had also questioned Mr. Washburn as to Bliss's 
character, and he confined his information to the fact that Mr. Bliss was an extraordi- 
nary encyclopsedia of knowledge, but would not, in any manner, vouch for his relia- 
bility. I therefore felt that whatever statements Mr. Bliss might make I could not 
rely upon, and that the question was then placed in such an attitude that the whole 
matter was referred to the United States government for its decision at home. I was 
not then acting as minister to Paraguay, not having presented my credentials ; and 
these men were delivered on board the Wasp with the understanding that they were 
to be sent to the United States, together with all the papers connected with their 
case, which were forwarded through Admiral Davis, addressed to the Secretary ol 
State. Consequently, I felt that nothing I could do or say in the matter would be of 
any service to them or the government ; that the whole question in its entirety was 
to be presented to the authorities in Washington, and whatever course the government 
might take I was ready to pursue, when I received instructions on that point. I have 
seen a statement published by one of these gentlemen, that I said that when I wanted 
to see them I would send for them. I never sent such a message to them, and I do not 
believe any such answer was returned to them. I am certain I never made it. I only 
remember the impression which I then had, which was, that if these gentlemen wanted 
to see me I would be glad to see them. But 1 felt I did not care to give them any 
more importance than they had already attained, by sending for them, inasmuch as 
they could not communicate to me anything upon which I could take action without 
further instructions from my government. I prefeiTed that the question should go to 
Washington in its entirety, with the parties themselves. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. But would yon not think, ordinarily, that the American minister onght to have 
communication with American citizens who had been wronged ? — A. Under ordinary 
circumstances I should think so. If his having communication with them could be 
the basis of any official action on his part, he should communicate with them. But, 
after thinking the matter over with much care, I could not see how aUy communica- 
tion Bliss might make to me, taken in the face of his declarations, and the other 
papers which were to be sent to Washington, could be in any manner the basis of my 
official action. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Had you any knowledge of Mr. Mastorman ? — A. I did not know him at all at 
that time. I knew that he was not an American citizen. The only unfavorable thing 
against Masterman that I ever heard, was a statement made by Mr. Washburn to me, 
in which he used the expression — referring to Masterman — " the notorious liar," or 
some expression of similar import. I think that was in reference to Masterman's re- 
cently published book, which I have not read. 

Q. Your unfavorable impression of Bliss, then, was derived from reading his book 
against Washburn ? — A. Yes, sir ; and from the testimony of almost every American 
resident in Buenos Ayres. 

Q. Did you speak to many Americans there about him ? — A. I spoke to nearly all 
the American merchants there — I suppose to five or sis in number — and their opinion 
was universal against him. 
By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Did the officers of the navy speak to you unfavorably about Bliss ? — A. They 
may have done so ; but I do not remember specially any conversation about him. 
They had no greater means of inforihation concerning him than I had. There is no 
impression on my miud that they spoke against him specially. 

By Mr. Oeth : 
Q. You have aUuded to the book written by Mr. Bliss against Mr. Washburn. Did 
you not know, at the time you saw that book, or prior to that time, the circumstances 
under which it was written ?— A. I knew it was written while Mr. Bliss was in Para- 
guay ; but I do not think the circumstances under which it has since been stated it 
was written, will justify the humor and malignity of slander that it displays against 
Mr. Washburn. 
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Q. Did you not know that Mr. Washburn had given Mr. Bliss full permission to use 
any and every means he coulu to preserve his life ? — ^A. I did not. 

Q. Did Mr. Washburn say anything to you upon that subject ? — A. I do not remem- 
ber that he did. 

Q. Did you see a communication, published in the newspapers of Buenos Ayres or 
Montevideo, by Mr. Washburn, to that effect? — A. I may have; I do not recollect it 
now. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
■ Q. You knew Mr. Bliss was under duress when he wrote it t — A. Yes, sir. I made 
ample allowance for that while reading the book ; but it was so voluminous in the first 
place, stated no many unnecessary things against Mr. Washburn, as to his previous 
history, many of which I knew to be false, and all done with so much humor — indeed, 
a very funny book — that it precluded, in my mind, the idea that it was written under 
duress, and it coincided, particularly with the information that I had of Bliss, that he 
, was perfectly reckless as to what he said or did; or whom he slandered. That was my 
impression about Mr. Bliss fwm information gained in Buenos Ayres. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. How long did you remain on board the Wasp, after the arrival of Bliss and Mas- 
terman? — A. I think I left the following day. 

Q. Were they held as prisoners on the Wasp when you left ? — A. I think they were 
held under surveillance, but not under guard as prisoners. I remember seeing Master- 
man walking around on the main deck of the Wasp on the morning that I left. I saw 
him from the bridge of the vessel. I wiU state further, that while leaving the Wasp, 
the only impression I had about them was one of surprise that neither of them had 
called upon me or asked to see me. 

Q. Upon leaving the Wasp at Angostura, you went to the headquarters of Lopez ? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that his capital ? — A. No ; it was simply his headquarters. The capital was 
then being transferred from Luque to Piribebuy, in the rear of what they call the low 
Cordilleras. 

Q. Wliere did you present your credentials t — A. At the headquarters, in consequence 
of the state of the country and the transfer of the capital 

Q. Where did you reside during your stay in Paraguay ? — A. Chiefly in Piribebuy. 

Q. How long were you there ? — ^A. From the middle of December, 1868, until the end 
of Jane, 1869. 

Q. How much of that time did you spend at Lopez's headquarters ? — A. It would be 
difficult to say accurately. When I first went there, I remained from the date of my 
arrival, about the 12th, until the 23d of December. I then went to Piribebuy, and 
from the time I reached there until I received my recall, I think, I visited President 
Lopez four or five times. I visited him with regard to sending my dispatches by flag 
of truce, and I visited him once after his defeat at Pikysyry, to urge upon him the 
necessity of making peace by sacrificing himself to his country. 

Q. During that time, how often and for what length of time was Lopez at his cap- 
ital? — A. He was always with his army. Eeferring to the preceding question, I desire 
to say I received my recall in May, and I left Piribebuy a few days after, abandoning 
my house and having packed up to leave the country. Upon arriving at headquarters, 
I found Lopez breaking camp, with all his army in the expectation of a battle the fol- 
lowing day. The allied army was then advancing on his position at Ascurra, and ho 
was then retiring to his defenses in the mountains. Everything was in confusion, and 
I thought it was not proper for me to attempt to go through their lines at that time, 
when a battle was imminent, and that if this battle was to be decisive, the presence 
of the United States minister might be of vast importance whatever the result was. 
For that reason I stated to Lopez that 1 would withhold delivering my letter of recall 
— which ho was aware I had received — for a few days, until these movements were de- 
termined. I tlien remained, I think, about four weeks longer, and that tirae I neces- 
sarily spent at his headquarters, because that was the nearest point of departure from 
their lines, and I had given up my house at Piribebuy. That was the longest time 
that I remained for any one period at his headquarters. 

Q. Then you were at Piribebuy from December to May ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What officials of the Lopez government were residing there during that time? — 
A. There was the vice-president, the minister of the government, and the minister ot 
the hacienda, and other lesser officials. 

Q. How many ministers has he in his government ? — A. I think he has five or six ; he 
has the minister of government, who answers to our secretary of state, the minister ot 
foreign affairs, the minister of war and marine, the minister hacienda, and, I think, the 
secretary of the treasury. 

Q. Where were the other ministers who were not residing at Piribebuy ? — A. The 
minister of war and marine was the acting minister of foreign affairs while I was there, 
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,and he was at the camp -with Lopez, generally ; and I think the minister of the haci- 
enda or the minister of the government was also the acting secretary of the treasury. 

Q. Where was their official residence at that time? — A. At Piribebuy ; but the min- 
ister of wai and marine was at the camp, and he was the acting minister of foreign 
affairs. 

Q. This was a temporary capital ?-^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What foreign officials were at that capital during your residence there f — ^A. When 
I first arrived there the French consul, Mr. CuberviUe, was there. He left a few days 
after and went to Asuncion, the former capital. He left three or four days after my 
seeing him at Piribebuy. The other ministers accredited to Paraguay — the French, ' 
English, Italian, Spanish, and Prussian ministers, as well as the South American min- 
isters, are all accredited to the Argentine Republic, as well as to I?araguay, or some of 
them to Rio and Paraguay, others to Uruguay and Paraguay ; and they all fixed their 
official residence at Buenos Ayres or Rio de Janeiro. 

Q. Were there any diplomatic representatives from any government at Lopez's Capi- 
tol during the time you were there, but yourself? — A. No, sir; none living there. • 
These gentlemen were living below, and I learned from some of iiiem afterward they 
had tried to hold intercourse with him on various occasions, but were generally pre- 
vented by the allied governments. 

Q. What opportunity did you have of going about and seeing the country ? — A. I 
had a horse and used to ride out frequently in different directions ; sometimes used to 
ride five or six hours at a time. 

Q. What is the distance from this new capital to Asuncion ? — A. I should say it was 
verj' near sevc^uty or eighty miles. 

Q. Were you ever at Asuncion ? — A. Not until I returned from Piribebuy. 

Q. What was the general appearance of the country, so far as its agriculture was 
concerned? — A. Wlien I left, the country was in a very promising state as regards 
agriculture, for during the previous six months they had planted very extensively. On 
my iirst arrival the population had all been transferred from that portion of the coun- 
try which was given up to the allies, to the interior, and then there was great distress 
among the people — great scarcity of food. But an order was issued for planting in 
all directions, and in a very little while the whole country seemed to be producing, and 
at the time I left there was a very promising harvest of maize, mandioca, and vegeta- 
bles of various kinds such as they could get. 

By Mr. WilkiinSON : 
Q. It was, then, an old country, that had been cultivated before ? — ^A. Yes, sLr ; a very 
old country. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Was there any scarcity of labor ? — A. The women did all the labor in the fields 
and there was no scarcity of them. In that country there is a great surplus of female 
population. 

Q. How much of an army has Lopez ? — A. No one knows but himself; I do not think 
there is a man in Paraguay who knows but himself. 

Q. Yon saw his army while you were in his camp ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; but it is very diffi- 
cult to form an estimate from seeing an army in camp, because they are posted in 
various and often concealed positions ; besides, I never thought it proper for me to 
make exctirsions through the lines. 

Q. What impression did you receive as to the general feeling of the people toward 
Lopez? — ^A. It varies. There certainly exists among the people — and I think among 
quite a majority of them — a most devoted attachment to Lopez. It is a devotion that 
surpasses anything I have ever witnessed before. My impression is, this feeling exists 
among the great majority of the people. There are many others who perhaps do not 
feel that, but who fall into the current and feign that feeling. There are others, and 
there are many I suppose, who have very opposite feelings. 

Q. In going through the county did you see any evidence of manufactures, or do you 
know of any manufacturing interests in the country ?— A. I know of none except the 
arsenal, and the mines where they produce sulphur, and such manufactures as are in- 
cident to war. Everything in the country was centered in the war at that time, even 
^ the agricultural interests. ,, ■, . j.-,. j. j.- 

Q. Did they have any commerce or trade with the outside world during that time ? — 
A. No, sir : they were closely blockaded. 

Q. Did Lopez have a congress or alegislative assembly in session or in existence during 
the time you were there ?— A. No, sir ; I believe under the form of law there the con- 
gress is only to meet once in ten years and is generally but an advisory body of the 
president, whose advice he can accept or reject as he pleases. This did not occur while 
I was there. Lopez was elected president for ten years. The form of government 
there is an elective president who has absolute power. 

Q. How did he exercise that power over his own people — ^I do not mean those in the 
aim'y ? ^A. I can only give my impression, that I thought he exercised it in a very just, 
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and sometimes a very 'beiievolent way. With regard to those who were accnsed of the 
conspiracy which is alleged to have existed, he used great severity in crushing them. 

Q. What evidence have you as to the sufferings of those who were the victims of 
that conepiracy ; what was their punishment ? — A. I have none at all, except hearsay. 
I do not know. 

Q. What was that hearsay — from reliable sources ? — ^A. Yes, sir; I think it was; much 
of it comes from English residents in Paraguay ; little from the Paraguayans, for they 
never discuss the affairs of the government and seem to think that the government 
will, in all emergencies, take care of them, teU them what to do, and it is noj their affair 
to discuss it. But in talking with those who were my chief companions, those whom 
I used to consult most frequently about affairs in Paraguay, I derived the impression 
that these accused men, or many of them, had been shot. 

Q. Were any of Lopez's relatives implicated t — A. There were several. 

Q. What ones f — ^A. There were his two brothers, his brother-in-law, and I think 
their wives, his sisters. 

Q. Were any of them punished ? — A. One of his brothers I understood was shot. 

Q. Was any punishment inflicted on his sisters ? — A. I never heard of it until I 
left Paraguay, and I do not believe it. 

Q. Or his mother ? — ^A. I never heard of it in Paraguay or until I came into the camp 
of his enemies ; on the contrary, I know that while I was in Paraguay his mother and 
sisters were treated as the first ladies in the land by himself and everybody. Their 
residence was at that time a few miles from Piribebuy, and when I left, my house being 
one of the best in Piribebuy, was given over to the mother of the president, where she 
lived with her daughters, and on many occasions it occurred to me that -his devotion to 
her was exceedingly filial. He always treated her with the utmost respect, frequently 
communicating with her by telegraph, and was constantly sending messages to her. 
On the anniversary of her birth-day I was invited to dine at her house with a number 
of other people. I could not go that day, bnt I remember his sending all his children 
and Mrs. Lynch there to dine with her ; he also sent presents to her. 

Q. Who is Mrs. Lynch ? — ^A. She is a lady of Irish parentage, of English birth, and 
of French education. She has lived with the President for some fifteen years, and is 
recognized and regarded by Lopez as the mistress of his household and the mother of 
his children, and is very much respected and loved in Paraguay, as far as my obser- 
vation went. Lopez has no other family, that I am aware of; he has one son older, 
who was bom before he knew Mrs. Lynch ; but I heard of no other. Mrs. Lynch always 
presided at his table, and toot care of all the internal affairs of his house, educating 
the children, and everything of that Idnd. She is a woman who has been most grossly 
maligned, I think, by the press of Buenos Ayres, which charged her with all sorts of 
immoralities, such as being cruel, instigating the President to unheard-of deeds of 
atrocity, and with everything that could be written against a woman. 

Q. Does the public sentiment of the country sustain Lopez in bearing this relation 
to her ? — ^A. It is the common practice in Paraguay ; there is but little marriage there. 
There have been so many obstacles put in the way of marriage that, as an institution, 
it has almost passed out of the country. But, at the same time, men and women live 
there together as husband and wife ; and the women are singularly faithful when they 
accept that relation. Great numbers of families live there m that way — in fact, it is 
quite customary in Paraguay. 

Q. What do you know of the treatment of Messrs. Bliss and Masterman after they 
had been received by Admiral Davis ? — A. Nothing, except what I have read in the 
papers since, and from which I derived the impression that they were kept under sur- 
veillance, and forbidden communication with the belligerents ; and also an impression 
produced by reading a letter of Bliss to his parents, wmoh has been put in evidence, as 
to their being treated with kindness and attention, and kept under no restraint. I had 
no doubt that they should be kept as prisoners ; and, indeed, Jlr. Washburn had no 
doubt on that subject, because on the 22d of July, in writing to the government of 
Paraguay, he uses this language : " I will, therefore, undertake to hold Mr. Bliss and 
Mr. Masterman close prisoners in this legation till I can send them out of the country, 
or till such time as the government may not object to their being set at liberty." Mr. 
Benitez replies, under date of July 23d : " I have not permitted myself to request of your 
excellency to keep as close prisoners in your legation Porter Cornelius Bliss and George 
F. Masterman ; and it belongs exclusively to your excellency to do what is most 
befitting the internal service of your house. I have fulfilled a duty which I judged to be 
one of courtesy," &c. (See Senate Ex. Doc. 5, Part 2, 40th Congress, 3d session, pp. 67, 68. ) 
There are a number of other extracts which, I think, all tend to show the same point ; 
Mr. Washburn insisting that the proper course to be taken was to send these two 
men as close prisoners to the United States for trial, and that was the course which T 
considered we were bound in honor to adopt when they were delivered to us, and the 
whole question referred to the government at Washington for decision. This corres- 
pondence of Mr. Washburn's also convinced uie that he had been treated with no dis- 
courtesy by the government of Paraguay ; at no time threatened, and at no time under 
personal peril. That impression I have been under aU the time, from first to last. 
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By Mr. Swann : 
Q. In your interviews with Lopez, did he ever refer to the relations which had ex- 
isted between Mr. Wasliburnand himself?— A. He never did, that I remember, ex- 
cept on one occasion. He always avoided referring to the subject of the difftculty with 
Mr. Washburn ; but he said once, in an apologetic sort of way, as if recognizing the 
delicacy of touching upon such a subject with me: "I ought to say that, ever since 
Mr. Washburn's arrival in the country," I think he said, " he has disliked me. There 
was a want of congeniality between us. ' Since his arrival in this country, I have never, 
personally, liked him, and for that reason I endeavored always to treat him, officially, 
with the more "respect, because I recognized the lack of congeniality ;" some such ex- 
pression as that. That is the only time, however, that I recollect his referring to the 
subject, which I understood as showing his appreciation of the impropriety cfhis clis- 
dussing with me the conduct of my predecessor. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Were you ever apprised of the fact that Lopez intercepted some of Mr. Wash- 
bum's dispatches to this government ? — A. I was never apprised of it. I think the fact 
was stated in some publication of Mr. Washburn's. I do not remember whether I read 
it before going up to Paraguay or after coming down, but it is a circumstance that I 
have never believed. 

Q. Why should you disbelieve it ? — A. I do not think there was any reaison or motive 
for President Lopez doing so — ^to be guilty of so great a violation of international right 
and the decencies of civilization. I can see no motive for it, and I beheve Mr. Wash- 
burn only states it as a surmise. 

Q. It is in evidence that some of Mr. Washburn's communications never reached 
here or got through. — A. There is just aa much reason for suspecting the other side, who 
always believed Washburn was au enemy of theirs, and who subjected him to great 
eaibairaasmeut and annoyance while there. I think there would be more reason to 
suspect the allies of the two. But of course I have no knowledge on that subject. 
Their motive for preventing communication with the United States minister, in Para- 
guay, ia more evident, however, than that of Lopez. 

Q. But why should they wish to intercept a communication going from a minister to 
his government? — A. They certainly prevented all my coiumuuicatious during the 
whole time I was in Paraguay. They refused to receive the flag of truce, which was 
the surest way of intercepting them. Besides, they conducted a war against Lopez, 
one branch of which was to alienate the sympathies of the world from Paraguay and 
the Paraguayan cause, by these accounts of the unparalleled atrocities of Lopez. 
Moreover, many of their " victories " are achieved on paper only, and they feared that 
dispatches from the United States minister might discredit their accounts. 
• Q. You are aware that Lopez charges Mr. Washburn with being engaged in the al- 
leged conspiracy ? — A. Yes, sir ; that also appears in this same correspondence. 

Q. Did you ever know that Mr. Washburn wrote a letter to his brother in Maine, 
which was sent with the dispatches to the government, and which dispatches never 
reached here — a letter, giving his personal opinion of Lopez, which was very disparagr 
iug ? — A. I uever heard of it. 

Q. How large, in population, is Piribebuy ? — ^A. It has about three or four thousand 
inhabitants. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. What was the da,te of your letter of recall ? — A. It was dated the 15th of March,. 
1869, and was signed by Mr. E. B. Washburn. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Do you know how this Paraguayan war originated ? — A. Yes, sir ; I have formed 
convictions from pretty careful study of all the documents I could reach on the sub- 
ject. . 

. Q. Please state which party commenced active military operations. — A. About that, 
necessarily, there has always been great dispute. I wiU give the facts as I look upon 
them. The real causes of the war go back many years. There is the traditional 
antipathy between the Portuguese- American and the Spanish-American. Next there is 
the permanent hostility between the empire of BrazU and the republics. The empire 
of Brazil naturally and persistently seeks extension to the south and the control of the La 
Plata. The free navigation of the La Plata is essential to Paraguay, the mouth of that 
, river being in possession of other states. It is also a necessity to Brazil, as it is the great 
channel to her interior possessions. Brazil has for a long time sought the absolute 
control of the La Plata. All her policy looked in that direction partly for the sake of 
aggrandizement, and also to secure a free channel for her interior possessions to the sea. 
This was the state of things existing at the time of the elder Lopez, in addition to other 
questions existing as to boundaries. The boundaries in South America were not fixed, 
especially as regards Paraguay. There was an outstanding question of boundary with 
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• Brazil which the elder Lopez was willing to settle upon any terms rather than go to 
war. Brazil refused to settle at that time, and had the matter postponed for several 
years, and the commission which had been applied for or formed to settle it, adjourned. 
This was the question of the boundary between Faraway and the interior of Brazil. 
Brazil claims, or pretends to claim, down to one of the mterior rivers of Paraguay, and 
Paraguay claims territory which she now occupies further north and east. This ques- 
tion the elder Lopez was willing to settle with Brazil upon almost any terms. In the 
mean time, during these few years that the question was pending, or pending the 
adjournment, Brazil established in one of her border provinces a very large depot of 
iirms and ammunition. She also instigated or set on foot in connection with the 
Argentine Eepublio — where there had always existed some jealousy of the neighboring 
republics — a revolution in Uruguay, which was headed by a man named Flores, who had 
less than a hundred men when he lauded from Argentine territory. He kept up this revo- 
lution for a long time, sustained by Brazil and Buenos Ayres. At the time the Uru- 
guayan government was in its greatest peril, Brazil presented a long list of reolamar 
tions to the government of Uruguay — in 1863 or 1864. The government of Uruguay 
applied to Lopez for assistance, but, of course, could not meet these reclamations, as 
only eight days were allowed for payment. The same minister that brought with TiiTn 
this list of reclamations, also brought a declaration of war against Uruguay. Lopez 
had offered his mediation upon this question of reclamations, and it was rejected. Then 
Lopez recognized the cause of Uruguay as his own, knowing that the destruction of 
Uruguay was merely preliminary to the destruction of Paraguay. Buenos Ayres was 
acting under Mitre in fuU accord with Brazil, and seeing this, Lopez notified Brazil 
that the crossing of troops into Uruguay would be regarded as a cause of war with 
Paraguay. This protest was made two or throe months, I think, before the first acts of 
hostility. When Brazil, in the face of this protest, crossed her troops into Uruguay, 
there is no doubt to my mind that she did it accepting a war with Paraguay, and that 
no formal declaration of war was necessary ; still, I believe a declaration of war fol- 
lowed. At any event, Lopez at once marched into Brazil and captured this depot of 
arms that they bad established on his northern frontier. Lopez then believing that 
the Argentine Confederation was actually working in the interest of Brazil, and that the 
question of war with the Argentine Confederation was only a question of time — ^for it is a 
questiou of fact that Corrientes had been made a depot of arms and ammunition for Brazil, 
asked of the Argentine government permission to pass his troops through a portion of its 
territory for the purpose of invading Brazil — permission which they refused. Lopez then 
considering that their permitting Brazil to occupy their territory for warlike purposes and 
refusing the same privilege to him, was a sufficient evidence that they were hostile to 
him, answered their refusal by a declaration of war. He followed that declaration of 
war in a few days by a fleet and a force which occupied Corrientes and captured arms 
and ammunition wMch he has since been using. That, I think, is a correct statement of 
the origin of the war. Lopez is a very able man, and when he saw that war was a 
necessity,' he preferred to strike the first blow. With regard to Uruguay, that he was 
right there, there is no question ; because, with the destruction of Uruguay, Paraguay 
was shut in and under the control of her natural enemy, Brazil. 

Q. Why should Brazil be the enemy of Paraguay f — A. Because in reality Paraguay 
was the most powerful of all the republics. It had never had a civil war ; had a 
braver and more enduring people ; a better people than any others in South America^ 
and was consolidated under one head. Brazil knew that there was her greatest 
enemy. 

Q. But why should she be opposed to a republic, such as you describe ?— A. First, 
her desire to control the La Plata ; and then Paraguay is a republic in name, and with an 
elective President, and Brazil would have a hostility against any republic situated on 
the borders of her slave-holding empire. I think there is a necessary antagonism. 

Q. If I understand your description of this government of Lopez, it is an absolute 
despotism T — ^A. Lopez has absolute power, but, by consent of the people, he is an elect- 
ive President. But with regard to the La Plata, Paraguay's position there was of the 
utmost importance to Brazil. Moreover, Brazil understands perfectly the vast re- 
sources of Paraguay. It is the most fertile and productive country in South America. 
It has resources far beyond those of any of its neighbors, in woods, minerals, coffee, 
rice, sugar, tobacco, &c. Brazil, naturally enough, considering her preponderance 
in power and numbers, has always looked to her extension over the waters of the 
La Plata. The question of boundary was certainly kept in abeyance by Brazil to fur- 
nish, when she was ready, a cause of war. 

Q. What kind of government have the allies set up in that portion of Paraguay 
which they now occupy ? — A. That has been done since I left there. I have been at a 
loss to find out what they have done. They proposed to put in power three Paraguayan 
traitors — native Paraguayans who had deserted Lopez — as a sort of consulate. But 
Brazil insisted upon her own candidate, and I do noi; know who has been selected Presi- 
dent. It was not looked upon with favor in the Argentine confederation, or by the 
foreign ministers. 
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Q. Did they have money m oiioulation in Paraguay while you were there ? — A. Yes, « 
sir ; a good deal of silver money. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the system of torture adopted by Lopez f — ^A. 
Ill many cases those who have been reported as put to death by Lopez, in fiict, died of 
cholera in the hospitals; not only among his army, but prisoners also. Many — the 
greatest number — ^were shot fo» desertion: and I think it scarcely fair to charge all 
these as among the brutalities of Lopez. I have read the statement of Messrs. Bliss 
and Masterman in this respect, and I certainly am disposed to doubt very much of it. 
What Bliss calls the cepo uruguana, which is here known as " bucking," I have no doubt 
has been practiced, but I never saw it, nor have I seen anybody who has. Still, hear- 
ing it so constantly repeated, I derived the unpression that it was practiced. It was 
practiced in the allied army, according to the evidence of naval officers who saw men 
" bucked." Whipping is also a mode of punishment iu the Paraguayan army. Their sys- 
tem of jurisprudence is fax behind ours. In all the South American States the accused 
is permitted to give evidence against himself. 

Q. Did you see the letter that Admiral Davis wrote to Lopez before it was sent — the 
first letter that he wrote ? — A. I did. 

Q. Did Admiral Davis withdraw that letter ? — A. I believe he substituted another 
letter for it. I do not remember whether the first letter was delivered or not. He had 
an interview with Lopez, which I declined to attend, though invited, thinking it would 
he better I should hold no intercourse with him until this matter was settled. 

Q. Why did Admiral Davis do that ? — ^A. He said that in this interview the President 
objected to the terms of that letter ; that he was determined to deliver the men, but 
seemed desirous that it might be done with as little humiliation to himself before his 
people as possible. That is the idea I derived ; and for that reason he would prefer a 
letter worded in different terms. But he stated he was going to deliver the men any- 
,how, and as the objection which he made to the letter, which I do not recall now, 
occurred to me to be a very trifling and unimportant objection on his part, and equally 
so to us, I thought that the admiral might w^ith perfect propriety substitute another 
letter. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. The admiral consulted with you ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Did the second letter suit Lopez ? — A. I do not remember. I think he was dis- 
satisfied still. The admiral seemed to think he did not intend to deliver up the men, 
and Lopez expressed some dissatisfaction that the admiral should receive such an im- 
pression, and said that he did intend to deliver them up ; then he went on to speak 
about the admiral's receiving them as accused parties, admitting their complicity, &c.; 
but the admiral took the ground that it was not his province to enter into the circum- 
stances of their guilt or innocence. 

Q. Did you hear the admiral say anything about Lopez insisting in this interview 
that if he stood by this first letter that he would have to refer it to his minister, who 
was in the interior ? — A. I do remember that. The admiral told me something of the 
kind. 

Q. Or that it would have to be a subject of diplomatic negotiation ? — ^A. I remember 
the fact of the admiral's mentioning it, but my recollection on the subject is vague. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. Suppose that Lopez had refused to deliver up these men, what would you have 
done ? — A. That was a question which we reserved for future, serious deliberation. 
We had formed no conclusion, but left it for future action. We had nothing but three 
little guns on the Wasp. 

Q. Would yon have presented your credentials? — ^A. No, sir. The only thing in 
doubt was, whether we would have made a belligerent display then or withdrawn and 
waited advices and reinforcements. But I certainly should not have presented my cre- 
dentials. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. In other words. Lopez did not deliver them up because they were American cit- 
zens ; but he wanted the admiral to acknowledge that they were prisoners, to save him 
from humiliation ? — A. I think not sir. 

Q. Upon what theory did you understand that the government demanded the sur- 
render of these men ?— A. On the theory that Mr. Washburn, the minister of the 
United States had stated they were members of his legation. I considered that ques- 
tion — whether they were members of his legation or not— as one between Mr. Wash- 
burn and his government ; that it was not for me or for Lopez to consider it at all. It 
was settled, so far as my conduct was concerned, by Mr. Washburn's declaration. How 
far the government would sustain Mr. Washburn, I could not tell. ■ 

Q. I understand, then, that when you reached Angostura the demand was to be 
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made because two members of the United States legation were wrongfully seized and 
held as prisoners ? — A. Yes, sir ; and the question of their guilt or innocence did not 
enter into that fact. That was the point upon which the admiral and myself agreed 
to present the question. 

Q. The first letter of Admiral Davis to Lopez is dated December 3, 1868 ; you say 
another letter was afterward substituted for that — the letter of December 5 ? — ^A. I 
presume so. 

Q. The government, through Lopez, insisted npon terms, and among those terms, in 
the last letter, one is that they are to be received by Admiral Davis as prisoners, and 
criminals virtually t — A. In saying that the President insisted npon terms, you must 
I'emember that what occurred between the Admiral and President Lopez I was not a 
witness of. After receiving the admiral's first letter, Lopez asked for an interview, 
which interview took place that evening. I was invited to be present, but declined. 
The interview lasted some time, and when the admiral came back he mentioned gen- 
erally to mo what the objections were. I only recollect that I thought the objections 
utterly unimportant, and was surprised at Lopez making any point about them ; but 
as for his insisting upon thom, I am not aware that he did. 

Q. You state that Lopez insisted, all the time, that he was to deliver thom up. How 
do you explain this portion of Lopez's letter : " I thought that I had made it dis- 
tinctly apparent that his excellency regretted that it was not in his power to accede 
to the conditions of the-first demand?" — A. You must take into consideration the fact 
that the translation may not give the precise sense. 

Q. He adds further: "But since neither a reclamation nor a demand is in ques- 
tion." I understood you went up to demand a surrender. — A. Whatever those terms 
may mean is something I do not fully understand. However, in a previous letter it is 
stated that the President never had any intention but to deliver up the men unre- 
servedly. He, of course, in objecting to the first letter, wished to raise the old question 
between Mr. Washburn and himself, (whether they were members of the legation,) 
but the admiral and myself had determined that question should not be discussed. I 
presume it is to that that the objection of the President was raised, because he hoped, 
naturally enough, to justify his seizure of these men to our government, npon the 
ground that they were not, in good faith, members of the legation. Now, he feared 
some expression used, in giving up these men according to Admiral Davis's de- 
mand, might be taken as a confession on his part that they were members of legation. 
It was an important point to him, and, as I understood it, this was his main objection. 
He wished to save his side of the question from any prejudice that might arise fcom 
the wording of the admiral's note. 

Q. What do you think is tlie present population of Paraguay ? — ^A. My impression 
is it is about two hundred thousand — perhaps more — chiefly women and children. 

Q. What is-the cause of that ? — A. The war. The male population of Paraguay has 
almost been exterminated by the war. Paraguay, I might say, would have been sub- 
dued long since, except for the fact that a number of the prisoners taken by the allies 
find their way back to Lopez. Great numbers of them find their way back again to 
Lopez from the allied camps and from Buenos Ayres. I have seen iustances of it 
myself. After the surrender of Angostura, quite a number of the troops came back 
and resumed their places in the ranks. 

Q. Do the prisoners Lopez takes escape from him in the same way ? — ^A. Sometimes, 
flut the character of the Brazilian troops is not high. Their army is composed largely 
of negro slaves, sent by their masters. It is also recruited from the galleys, and many 
of them have no interest in the war, and I do not think they would be anxious to 
escape if they could. 

By Mr. Swann : 
, Q. What is your estimate of the strength of Lopez's army ? — A. My information is de- 
rived from accounts published in the papers recently. I think he has about five 
thousand troops now. The last accounts say two or three thousand men, and making 
reasonable allowance for the source from which this comes, I should put it at five 
thousand. He certainly had more than that at Ascurra. It depends upon how 
much allowan'co you must give to the allied reports. Their reports are very unrelia- 
ble. I know, in one instance, ■^yhere I happened to be present, where .they moved for- 
ward and made a demonstration on Ascurra, or rather on the camp which Lopez had 
abandoned three or four days before. They cannonaded it several hours, and finally 
took possession of the place. In consequence of that, there was quite a celebration 
and illumination at Buenos Ayres. But I am aware that on that day the Paraguayans 
never fired a shot. So that their accounts are unreliable. I am inclined to think, now 
tliat there is no foreign representative in Paraguay, and no means of communication 
with the outer world, that they wiU be even more careless in their statements. 

Q. Do you think that the people are pretty well exhausted? — ^A. Yes, sir, as a peo- 
ple ; but whether Lopez will be able to prolong the war until the crash, which every- 
body anticipates in BrazU, comes, nobody can tell. His posltioij is so far iji the inte- 
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rior, that the present force which the allies have in Paraguay will not be sufBcient to 
engage him at the point at which he is now. In all their movements, I think as a gen- 
erS. thing they do not attempt to carry Paraguyan entrenchments, but flank him when 
they can, and then he retreats. That is the history of the war. I think, in his present 
position, it will not be possible to flank him, because he is in the long line of the Cor- 
dilleras, and has behind him an impenetrable forest. 

Q. How can he maintain himself there ? — ^A. He did not fall back, I think, from As- 
curra until he collected all the growing crops in the region of Piribebuy and the coun- 
try he has abandoned, and that will sustain the people for an indefinite period until he 
can plant and raise crops again in his rear. 

Q. Have the women and children gone with him ? — ^A. I think it very likely. I have 
seen it mentioned that quite a number had arrived at 'Buenos Ayres. 

Q. Do you think he has taken his treasure with him ? — A. Yes, sir, I think he has. I 
saw a statement that they had captured large sums of money — a chest containing a 
large amount of Brazilian money at Piribebuy — which he had taken at the beginnmg 
of me war. That is, however, only a newspaper statement. 

Q. From all the infori^ation you have, then, you think Lopez will be able to hold out 
for some time ? — A. I think it likely ; but whetherhe will be able to hold out a sufficient 
length of time to cause the financial revolution which everybody seems to fear for Bra- 
zil, I cannot say. That is his policy. I heard him say that. Jn fact, when I left Par- 
aguay, he was firmly convinced that the war would close in six weeks or two months, 
with the discomfiture of the allies and their withdrawal from Paraguay. He felt confi- 
dent of that, and frequently spoke of the financial condition of the Brazilians. His 
losses in the early part of the war made it almost impossible for him to make the war 
one of aggression or invasion as he had hoped, and he relies chiefly upon the financial 
distresses of the allies to break them. 
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By Mr. Oeth : 

Question. What oflcial position under the government have you recently occupied ? — 
Answer. Minister resident of the United States to the Argentine Kepublio and to Uru- 
guay. 

Q. At what time did you occupy that position? — ^A. As minister to the Argentine Re- 
public, from June, 1868, to the latter part of July, 1869 ; and as minister to Uruguay, 
from October, 1868, until the same date in July, 1869. 

Q. When did you leave for your official post, and by what means of conveyance did 
you proceed?— A. I left New York on the 23d day of July, 1868, by the American line of 
steamers for Rio de' Janeiro, and from Rio I proceeded in the French packet. I went 
all the way by said conveyance from this country to Buenos Ayres. 

Q. At what time did yon reach Buenos Ayres?— A. The latter part of August, 1808. 

Q. Was your official residence at Buenos Ayres during the whole period of your ser- 
vice ?— A. Yes, sir, aU the time. I never resided at Montevideo. Buenos Ayres was 
made the headquarters of the legation for Uruguay by instructions from the State De- 
partment. ,,.,/. . 

Q. What opportunities did you have for seeing the operations of the allied forces 
against Paraguay during your residence there ?— A. I have had no opportunities for 
personal observation. AU the information I have I derived from the representations 
of others, by communicating with officers of the army and navy. 

Q. Did you ever go up the river ?— A. Never further than Rosario, which was within 
my jurisdiction. , , ._ 

Q. The allied fleet was then higher up the river?— A. Yes, sir; many hundred miles 

above Rosario. ,».-.,. t x -.«■ 

Q. Did yon meet Mr. Washburn while you were there?— A. Yes, sir; I met Mr. 
Washburn in Buenos Ayres on the very day of his return from Paraguay. 

Q. Did you learn from him the circumstances attending his withdrawal from Para- 
guay?— A. Many of them at that time and also iu subsequent interviews. 

Q. Did you at or about that time have any interview with Admiral Davis, or with 
any officers of the American squadron ?— A. Subsequent to that time I did. My first in- 
terview with Admiral Davis, and also with some of hia staff, took place upon the arri- 
val of General McMahon to succeed Mr. Washburn. 

Q. Was this at the time Admiral Davis was about to proceed to Paraguay to obtam 
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the release of Messrs. Bliss and Masterman?— A. He was about proceeding to Paraguay 
to carry up General McMahon to his post. 

Q. Did the admiral state that as the main object of his going to Paraguay at that 
time f — A. I understood that to be his purpose. 

Q. Did he say anything with reference to Bliss and Masterman ? — ^A. I tMnk not at 
that time. I will state the circumstances atteudiuj^ my interview with Admiral Davis. 
It occurred one Sunday. I had gone with some mends out of town, to a little place 
about six or seven miles from Buenos Ayres, when a boat came up the river containing 
a number of gentlemen who made inquiries for me, and on going to the boat I ascer- 
tained they were Admiral Davis, Captain Kirkland, and General McMahon. After an 
exchange of salutations General McMahon handed me a communication from the de- 
partment directing me to obtain certain information about his free passage up the river. 
He said that he was anxious to proceed immediately to his post of duty, and desired 
me to obtain that information as speedily as possible. On the following Monday I ac- 
companied Admiral Davis, Captain Kirkland, and General McMahon, on the Wasp, 
to Montevideo, for the purpose of ascertaining the views of that government. We re- 
mained there, I think, until Tuesday evening, and then I returned to Buenos Ayres, after 
having obtained the information as instructed, which I communicated to General Mc- 
Mahon, and he proceeded with Admiral Davis up the river. In the mean time I know 
all these gentlemen saw Mr. Washburn, and I believe there was a general conversation 
about the arrest of BliSS and Masterman ; but what would be the definite course that 
Admiral Davis would adopt, I learned from him, depended very much upon circum- 
stances as they existed upon his arrival in Paraguay. 

Q. Had you any difficulty in obtaining the desired permission from the two govern- 
ments to which you were accredited, forthe Wasp to proceed to Paraguay t — A. Not ex- 
actly difficulty. There was some delay, because the Uruguayan government requested 
time until they could confer with the Brazilian plenipotentiary and with their allies. 
The Argentine government also requested two or three days for same purpose, at the 
expiration of which they furnished me a very satisfactory response to my dispatch, and 
not only gave me tlje consent or assurance of the Argentine and Uruguayan governments 
that all obstacles were removed, but also that all obstacles would be removed on the 
part of the Brazilian troops. 

Q. Did General McMahon have any other interview with you than with reference to 
his passing up through the allied forces ? — A. Yes, sir ; we talked generally. 

Q. I mean with special reference to his going to Paraguay to represent our govern- 
ment there ; did he ask your opinion in reference to going there ? — A. I do not think 
he asked my opinion. He told me he was going to his post of duty, as he was instructed, 
and that he was anxious to get there as speedily as possible, in consequence of the dif- 
ficulties. 

Q. Did you understand that his instructions in reference to calling upon you related 
simply to his free passage up the river T — A. Yes, sir ; I understood that ; nothing else. 

Q. What did you learn from Admiral Davis as to his feelings toward Mr. Washburn at 
that or any subsequent time ? — A. Well, I thought just about that time the admiral 
was alternating somewhat in his feelings toward Mr. Washburn. Just at ttat par- 
ticular time he was a good deal annoyed, and manifested, in the various conversa- 
tions I had with him, his annoyance at the hostility of General Webb. Subsequent to 
that time I think that the admiral's feelings were aittected rather in- an unfriendly way 
toward Mr. Washburn — more so certainly afterward than at that time, because, 
when the admiral came over, he called on Mr. Washburn at his hotel and had an 
interview with him. I think, I am not entirely certain, that Mr. Washburn returned 
the call and had an interview vrith the admiral in my office at the hotel ; and the ad- 
miral at that time expressed to me satisfaction at his interview with Mr. Washburn. 
Well, he wont up the river, and when he came back he brought Bliss and Masterman, 
and when I next saw him he had transferred his flag again from the Wasp to the Gueriiere. 
I went over to the Guerriere especially to see him. The admiral's opinions and feel- 
ings very manifestly, to iny mind, had undergone a change. 

Q. Unfavorably to Mr. Washburn ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he criticise Mr. Washburn's conduct in leaving Paraguay, finding fault with 
it, approving or disapproving of it t — A. I will not say that he found fault. I think 
he disapproved of it. I wUl not say that his censure went beyond disapprobation at 
that time. 

Q. What feelings did he manifest, if any, with regard to Bliss and Masterman ? — A. 
A disrospect for tnem. He had no confidence in them, and, I am rather inclined to 
think, from the manner in which he talked, no respect for them ; indeed I know it. 

Q. How did he speak of Lopez? — A. He spoke of Lopez as being a courteous gentle- 
man, who treated him with profound respect ; a man of finebeaiing. He spoke of his 
shrewdness, and in a way to satisfy me that he was very decidedly impressed with the 
general bearing of Lopez. 

Q. Did he apeak, of having had a personal inter view with Lopez f— A. Yes, sir; quite 
a protracted one, I understood from him. 
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Q. Did you see Bliss and Masterman after tlaeir arrival ? — A. I did. 

Q. On what vessel ?^ — A. On the Guerriere, in harbor of Montevideo. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with them ? — A. I did. 

Q. Did you have any difficulty in obtaining an interview with them?— A. No diffi- 
culty. I first asked Captain Eamsay if I could have a conversation with Bliss and 
Masterman. Captain Eamsay said he supposed of course I could, but that he would 
speak to the admiral, and he went immediately dowu and spoke to the admiral, and 
the admiral sent word back, " certainly." 

Q. Were they under surveillance or restraint of any kind upon that vessel ? — A. Very 
clearly they were prisoners. 

Q. Were they so regarded ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; so regarded as prisoners, from what the 
admiral said, and what everybody else said. They were not in chains. 

Q, Were they deprived of their freedom ?— A. Very clearly. They were on board 
that ship as prisoners, aa*, as I understood from the admiral, had been received as pris- 
oners. 

Q. Were they held by him at that time as prisoners ? — A. I clearly understood that 
from him. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Was that the reason you asked his permission to see them? — A. It was; because I 
was aware of the fact that they were not free agents on board of the ship, and I felt it 
my duty to obtain the authority of the officers of the ship before ooilimunicating with 
them. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. What information had you that induced you to think they were held as prisoners 
on board that ship ? — A. The general report of the community, and from my conversa- 
tion with Captain Eamsay and other oificers of the ship after my arrival on board, be- 
sides letters I received from General McMahon at the time of the surrender of them by 
Lopez. 

Q. They told you Bliss and Masterman were prisoners ? — A. Yes, sir ; and besides 
that, I had received letters to that effect from General McMahon upon the return of the 
Wasp. 

Q. Did those letters recognize the fact that they were held as prisoners ? — ^A. Yes, 
sir ; General McMahon wrote to me — and it was the last communication I received 
from him until just before he returned from Paraguay — stating the circumstances of 
his arrival, the examination of Bliss and Masterman before the commission, the deter- 
mination of Lopez to surrender them ; and in a subsequent letter, stated to me that at 
such a time they were surrendered as prisoners, to be carried to the United Sta,tes to 
be tried on the charges that Lopez had preferred against them. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. Have you that letter now in your possession ? — A. I think I have, somewhere. It 
was a mere private, personal note. 

By Mr. SwAmsr : 

Q. What was the phraseology that he used in his letter, stating that these gentlemen 
were prisoners ; can you recollect ?— A. I cannot recollect in words exactly, but I recollect 
the substance of the communication very distinctly. It was that, when they arrived 
in Paraguay Admiral Davis immediately opened a correspondence with Lopez for the 
surrender of Bliss and Masterman ; that Lopez, in the very beginning, announced his 
determination to surrender these men, but solicited a personal interview with the ad- 
miral ; that during that interview, Lopez, time and time again, announced his readi- 
ness to surrender these men, but he persisted in his denial that they were entitled to 
the protection of the legation, and in his assertion that they sought an asylum in the 
legation to protect themselves against the consequences of their connection with the 
conspiracy for bis destruction. But, repeating it again, he intended to surrender them 
to the United States authorities with the request that they should be sent to the United 
States, to be tried upon the evidence that he (Lopez) would furnish ; and that accord- 
ingly they were surrendered and received by Admiral Davis, and he was to bring them 
down to send them to the United States for that ijurpose. 

Q. Did you understand that Lopez made that a condition of their surrender — that 
they should be held as prisoners and delivered to the United States authorities ?— A. 
No, sir; not a condition for their surrender; that he all along intended to surrender 
them. 

Q. Without condition, and that he simply made this a request ?— A. Yes, sir; Gen- 
eral McMahon also stated about the examination of these persons before the commis- 
sion. I will state here that I went on board the Guerriere early in- the morning, and 
while I was aboard some other gentlemen came there and desired to see BUss and 
Masterman. I do not know whether they were allowed to see them or not. But I had 
quite a protracted interview with them, in my desire to find out something about the 
condition of things in the country. 
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Q. You had never seen Bliss or Masterman before? — ^A. No, sir; never saw them' be- 
fore or since. 

Q. What impression did they make upon you — ^that they were gentlemen ? Did they 
conduct themselves as such ? — ^A. Well, they made the very reverse of a favorable im- 
pression upon me. " 

Q. In what particular? — A. In the first place the appearance of Mr. Bliss ; in the 
second plao.e what I had heard many people in South America say who knew mm. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. The people there had formed an untavorable impression of his character? — A. 
Yes, sir. In the third place, my conversation with Mr. Bliss did not remove that im- 
pression. 

By Mr. SwAifN : 

Q. How was it in regard to Mr. Masterman? — ^A. Mr. Masterman did not make a 
very favorable impression upon me. He was a gentleman of altogether different per- 
sonnel from Mr. Bliss ; but I had not heard so much about Mr. Masterman before as I 
had about Mr. Bliss, and the only impression I formed of Mr. Masterman was the result 
of my personal intercourse with him on that occasion. 

Q. What had you heard about Mr. Bliss ? — A. Well, Mr. Bliss lived in Montevideo and 
Buenos Ayres some time before he went to Paraguay ; and after it was ascertained at 
Buenos Ayres that Bliss had been forcibly arrested by Lopez and taken away from the 
American legation, he was frequently talked about by the people there. 

Q. State what you heard in reference to his character from responsible sources. — A. 
I can state generally that the people who spoke to me about him said he did not stand 
well in Buenos Ayres. 

Q. In what respect did he not stand well? — ^A. Neither for integrity nor veracity. 

Q. Was there any impression that he had been engaged in the conspiracy against 
Lopez; did you hear that objected to against him? — ^A. Persons there who talked 
about it said they did not believe BUss had anything to do with it, because, as they 
expressed it. Bliss was too big a coward, and therefore they did not believe he would 
have anything to do with it. Frequently they said they believed that he would have 
engaged in it if he could without detection and there was any money to be made out 
of it. 

Q. Did yon hear anything about" Bliss's being a spy on Mr. Washburn? — ^A. Yes, sir. 
I received a telegram from a gentleman at Montevideo informing me that he was 
satisfied from what he had heard from very high officials in the allied army, that Mr. 
Bliss while living in Mr. Washburn's family was acting as a spy upon Mr. Washburn's 
conduct. Other information of a similar character reached me, from gentlemen of high 
official position. I know nothing about it except from the representations of these 
gentlemen. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Was your information, that Mr. Bliss was in the employ of Lopez as a spy upon 
Mr. Washburn ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After you heard of Mr. Bliss being arrested by Lopez, did you change your opinions 
with regard to his character in Mr. Washburn's family ? — A. Well, I flways hesitated 
about believing that accusation of his being a spy for Lopez, although I wrote to Mr. 
Washburn about it. Doctor Bourse sent me the private telegram and Mr. Eodriguez 
Cavallero communicated to me that he also had heard the rumor, under circumstances 
carrying with it considerable credibility. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Did he state wl^at those circumstances were ? — ^A. No, sir ; he said that Bliss was 
accused by some persons of being a spy on Mr. Washburn, and he thought there was 
considerable foundation for believing it to be so. He mentioned that to me one day. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. In communicating that information to Mr. Washburn, did you state at the time 
that you believed or disbelieved it ?— A. When I first heard it, in connection with 
Bliss's character, it made an impression upon me ; yet I could hardly understand it. I 
saw the perfect inconsistency of Mr. Bliss's being in Mr. Washburn's family as a spy, 
and yet being arrested by Lopez for crimes alleged to be committed against him. I do 
not remember exactly what I wrote to Mr. Washburn at the time, out I remember 
distinctly writing to. him in terms of considerable severity against Mr. Bliss. From 
Mr. Bliss's general reputation, as I had heard it, I may have said to Mr. Washburn 
"Look out for BUss, for I am satisfied that he has been a spy on your conduct during 
his residence in your legation." I may have said that, but I do not remember dis- 
tinctly what I said. I remember that Mr. Washburn wrote back to me hooting at the 
idea, and saying it was absurd that Bliss could be a spy when ho had been arrested by 
Lopez on the accusation that he was engaged in this conspiracy against him. 
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By Mr. Swann : 

Q. I understand you to say that there ■were no tangible facts upon which Mr. Bliss 
could have been acotised of acting as a spy upon Mr. Washburn, but that the general 
estimate of his character induced the belief that he might be a spy ? — A. Yes, sir ; I 
never heard of any tangible facts either directly or indirectly. I have given the com- 
mittee all the information I have had of this accusation against Mr. Bliss. 

Q. Did you ever see a book written- by Mr. Bliss during his imprisonment by Lopez ? — 
A. Yes, sir ; that is, I saw a book purporting to be written by Mr. Bliss. Indeed, Mr. 
Bliss told me he had written a book while he was in Paraguay. 

Q. What impression did the perusal of that book make upon yon? — A. A very un- 
favorable impression toward Mr. Bliss, from the fact that he had violently assailed 
Mr. Waahburn in it. I had an interview with Mr. Bliss on this subject. I said, " Bliss, 
you lived with Mr. Washburn?" "Yes." "Mr. Washburn treated you kindly?" 
" Yes." " And Mrs. Washburn also ?" "Always, sir." " They gave you a home ?" " Yes." 
I then said to him, " Mr. Bliss, how did you have it in your heart to so assail and de- 
nounce your benefactor as you have ?" Well, he said he did it to save his life ; did it 
under torture or threats of torture. " But," said I, " was it necessary to preserve your- 
self from torture that you should go into all these details ; facts that you could only 
haYo known from your intimate association and intercourse with Mr. Washburn ; his 
early life in California, and everything of that sort?" Well, Bliss went on to explain 
about that, saying that it was necessary to make the lie as big as possible, and that he 
thought there was a good deal of philosophy in his way of writing that book ; that he 
intended to make the lie as large as possible, so that it would carry with it its own 
refutation. That was his explanation of the matter : that the book, upon being read, 
it would suggest itself to everybody that it was doue under some undue influence. 

Q. I understand you to say, or rather to intimate, that from the impression made on 
you by Bliss and Masterman, you would not have trusted either of them ? — A. In 
answering that, I must associate with it what the people of Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
video told me about Mr. Bliss. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. Had he earned for himself a bad reputation in those places ? — A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Were you prejudiced against him before you saw him ? — A. Yes, sir, necessarily. 
I never heard a single man in Buenos Ayres speak well of Mr. Bliss. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Had Mr. Bliss been much in Buenos Ayres — long enough to make himself well known 
to the community ? — ^A. Quite considerably, I thmk. The gentlemen with whom I 
most generally associated, the American population, seem all to have known him." I 
heard many English people talking about him, indifferently, also. I do not remember 
that they charged any specific act ; but I have heard persons there say that they had 
no doubt that Bliss had been employed and paid by both sides — ^by both belligerents. 
I have heard such accusations. I do not say anything on this point of my own per- 
sonal knowledge, because I never saw Mr. Bliss except during that hour's conversation 
I had with him on board the vessel. But I have heard these gentlemen in Buenos 
Ayres speak of him as a worthless, bumming scalawag, who was not to be respected, 
and ought not to be believed. Mr. Bliss's name was only promiaently mentioned after 
his arrest; not so much before. 

Q. In speaking of the relations between Mr. Washburn and Admiral Davis, I under- 
stand you to say that in the early part of their intercourse on public affairs, Admiral 
Davis spoke kindly of Mr. Washburn in a friendly spirit ?— A. Yes, sir, and Mr. Wash- 
burn of^ Admiral Davis. 

Q. And you state that subsequently, after he returned from Paraguay, Admiral 
Davis's opinion of Mr. Washburn had changed in regard to his conduct of public affairs 
in Paraguay ? — A. I think so. 

Q. Did you talk with Admiral Davis upon that subject ?— A. In a general way ; there 
was no secrosy in his criticism, as far as I was concerned. 

Q. He did not reflect upon Mr. Washburn personally, or make any taunting remarks 
that showed prejudice against Mr. Washburn ?— A. I do not remember that he did. I 
think Admiral Davis disapproved of many things that he heard asserted of Mr. Wash- 
burn in Paraguay. I do not know in what things. I think in leaving the legation, 
and in many other things. I do not think it to be those things that reflected on the 
personal integrity of Mr. Washburn. I knew the relations between them up to the 
time they went up, from the fact that Mr. Washburn and myself were in almost hourly 
communication, and were both watching with some anxiety the result of the interview 
between Admiral Davis, Mr. Washburn, and General McMahon. After the interview, 
Mr. Washburn told me that he had met Admiral Davis, and that he was perfectly sat- 
isfied, and everything was agreeable. 
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Q. At what time was this? — ^A. It was immediately after the admiral's first inter- 
view with Mr. Washburn. 

Q. Was that after Mr. Washburn's return ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; his return ftom Paragtuiy, 
and before Admiral Davis went up. Then Mr. Washburn went away ; he weut to 
Montevideo. The day after Mr. Washburn had gone to Montevideo, in consequence 
of something that I heard, as well as my desire to see him perspnally, I jumped in 
the boat and went to Montevideo. I called on him ; when I went in he was engaged in 
writing. He handed me some letters with the request that I deliver them to General 
MoMahon, and some oth«r papers. Then I discovered a change iu Mr. Washburn's 
feelings toward Admiral Davis. Mr. Washburn complained to me Of a neglect of 
courtesy ; spoke of discourtesy on the part of the admiral ; and in general talk I 
thought I then discovered a change iu Mr. Washburn's mind toward Admiral Davis, 
and a change in those few days. However, Mr. Washburn made the remark to me at 
the time, that since he had been over in Montevideo, he iad heard a good deal that he 
did not know in Buenos Ayres, and mentioned that Doctor Duvall had called to see him. 
I left Mr. Washburn and went away that day. When Mr. Washburn got to EiOj he wrote 
me again that he had heard other things that now made bim extremely dissatisfied 
with the conduct of Admiral Davis. That is a condensed history of the relations, a« 
I understood them up to that time, between Mr. Washburn and Admiral Davis. Mr. 
Washburn even used the expression in his letter to me from Kio de Janeiro, that he 
was utterly bewildered at the amount of lying and deception that had been resorted to, 
and referred to the impression that had been made in his mind in Buenos Ayres as 
having been removed by what he had heard at Montevideo and Eio. 

Q. Did you know Doctor Duvall, the surgeon ? — A. I did. 

Q. What was your estimate of Doctor Duvall ? — A. I have quite a personal regard 
for him ; Doctor Duvall is a positive man, of fine impulses and strong prejudices ; but 
I am not prepared to believe that Doctor Duvall wants to do anybody injustice. 

Q. Do you know anything of the relations between Admiral Davis and General 
Webb? — ^A. Nothing, except what General Webb would write to me, and what the 
admiral would say. 

Q. Did Admiral Davis ever complain of the interference of General Webb in any 
way ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what particulars? — ^A. The admiral thought that Greneral Webb wanted at 
times not only to control his diplomatic service, but also the navy; General TiVebb al- 
ways denied that, and thought that Admiral Davis, as a naval officer, did not act with 
sufficient energy and alacrity, when there was pressing necessity for action ; in this case 
particularly, because this was the case iu everybody's mind. 

Q. Did General Webb complain to Admiral Davis of his want of activity in carrying 
out the instructions of his government, or say what he ought to have done, situated as 
he was ? — ^A. I only know from General Webb's published correspondence and what I 
hea±d the admiral say. He did complain. He was dissatisfied, and, therefore, he com- 
plained of what he regarded as negligence of the public interests, in not securing the 
lives of American citizens, or acting with sufficient energy. 

Q. Are you aware that any correspondence took place upon that particular point ? — 
A. Yes, sir ; that among others. 

Q. Did you hear the admiral complain of the interference of General Webb in mat- 
ters that he did not think he had a right to ? — ^A. I have heard the admiral say that 
General Webb was, he thought, at times, disposed to control the movements of the 
squadron ; but I never heard the admiral refer to Mr. Webb in disrespectful terms. 

By Mr. Okth : 
Q. Do you know of Captain Eamsay and Lieutenant Davis being sent with dispatches 
to Minister McMahon ? If so, state all the circumstances connected with that affair. — 
A. After the occupation of the city of Asuncion by the Brazilians, an American gentle- 
man, who had visited Asuncion, returned to Buenos Ayres and communicated to me 
facts and circumstances attending the sacking of the American legation. I regaxded 
that as making'it necessary to send the Wasp up the river, for the treble purpose of 
examining into the facts, saving American property, and of communicating with 
General McMahon. For the purpose of faciUtatiug that mission I communicated with 
the Uruguayan and Argentine governments, requesting them to send orders to their 
respective commanders to aid Captain Kirkland, who was in command of the Wasp, iu 
communicating with General McMahon. These two governments furnished the orders 
upon which Captain Eirkland proceeded to Asuncion. When he got there he presented 
these orders, and these people refused to recognize them ; the allies refused to recog- 
nize them, and refused to furnish any facilities at all, upon the ground that it might 
interfere with military operations that were then in contemplation ; but adding that 
as soon as it could be done without interference with these military operations they 
would be pleased to do so. Captain Kirkland remained there many days. He had a 
very elaborate correspondence with them, and being detained there he directed his 
attention to the examination of the outrage on the tegation. At that time the Que:- 
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riere had gone on a trip to Eio, taking up Bliss and Masterman for transportation 
to tlie United States. But before tlie return of tlie Wasp, the Guorriere had returned 
to Montevideo. Captain Kirldand, after remaining there a number of days, finding 
these people were delaying him, and ■would furnish no facilities, came back to Buenos 
Ayres, or rather to Montevideo. As soon as I heard of his arrival I went over and 
saw the admiral. In the mean time some correspondence occurred between the ad- 
miral and myself, in which I urged the admiral to do everything he could to com- 
municate with General McMahon. I was beginning to doubt MoMahoh's free agency 
in Paraguay. The United States had never received a dispatch from him, and I 
had dispatches in my office, with orders to transmit them to him, and I was anxious 
he should get them, and when these people had disregarded these instructions I then 
wanted Davis to do something, .as the executive officer of our government, in order 
to enable me to communicate with General MoMahon. A very considerable time 
elapsed and nothing was done. I made two or three visits to Montevideo for the purpose 
of conferring with, Admiral Davis, urging all the time an effort in another direction to 
communicate with General McMahon. The only question was what course Admiral 
Davis should pursue to secure that result. During that time the correspondence was 
going on between the Argentine government and myself about the sufficient reason for 
declining to furnish an escort. While that correspondence was going on, Admiral Davis 
made his appearance in Buenos Ayres, and in some interviews that he had with the 
foreign department, of which I knew nothing except it was indirectly communicated 
to me, the foreign department informed the admiral that they had offered, in a note to 
me, to instruct their commanding officers to furnish every ikcility in their power to 
communicate with the American minister, subject, however, to the well understood 
provision, (that was their language,) that if the orders thus given should interfere with 
any military operations about to be executed, or in contemplation, that the order should 
be disregarded. Well, I did not like that, because I had been induced, at an expense 
of six or seven thousand dollars to the government, upon just such orders before, to 
send the Wasp to Paraguay, and I objected to it, and told the admiral so. The admiral 
having mentioned this to me verbally, I afterward communicated it in writing to him — 
the offer the Argentine government had made to me — in reply to which the admiral 
wrote me that in consequence of that information, and appreciating the necessity of 
communicating with the American minister, after so protracted a silence, in the inter- 
ests of the government he would send a special bearer of dispatches to Paraguay ; that 
he would send Captain Eamsay and Lieutenant Davis of his staff as special bearers of 
dispatches to Paraguay, and would be pleased to take charge of any communications 
I might have for transmission to General McMahon. In ten minutes I responded to him 
that I had a number of communications for General McMahon, and that I should be 
pleased to avail myself of the opportunity to send them to him. He replied that Cap- 
tain Eamsay would call upon me to receive them, which he did, and he and Lieutenant 
Davis went to Paraguay. About two days after they had left for Paraguay, I received 
other dispatches for General McMahon, and among them his letter of recall, with in- 
structions to forward them as speedily as possible. I found a Mr. Hopkins, a gentle- 
man who was going up the river, to whom I intrusted these dispatches, with direction 
to deliver them to Captain Eamsay and take his receipt for them. He took passage by 
the regular packet boat, which went through, sailing night and day, while the Wasp, on 
which Captain Eamsay and Lieutenant Davis took passage, ran only during the day- 
time ; consequently Mr. Hopkins managed to get there about the same time the Wasp 
arrived. He went out to the headquarters and found that Captain Eamsay was then 
negotiating about a flag of truce and escort, and understood that as soon as it became 
known to the Count de Eu that General McMahon's recall had been received, every 
facility then was furnished ; and before Captain Eamsay started up, that very evening, 
he received, for the first time since General JMcMahon landed, under flag of truce, a bag 
of dispatches from General McMahon directed to me ; and the day after that, I believe, 
he started and went through the Paraguayan lines and communicated with General 
McMahon. 

By Mr, Orth : 

Q. Do you know of any reasons other than those of an official character, on the part of 
Admiral Davis, which induced him to send these special bearers of dispatches to 
General McMahon ?— A. I know of no other reasons. 

Q. Did Admiral Davis ever put himself in diplomatic relations with the Argentine 
government, and thus ignore the presence of the United States minister accredited to 
that government ? — ^A. Yes ; I think he did. It was at the time I was in correspondence 
with the Argentine government in reference to this same subject. The admiral made 
his appearance at Buenos Ayres and called on the Argentine minister of foreign affairs, 
when this matter was talked over; and when the admiral called on me I said to him, 
"Admiral, what are you going to do about this matter of communicating with General 
McMahon that I have persistently urged for some time?" "Why," said he, "they tell 
me they, have offered to grant us all the facilities for that purpose." "Yes," said I, 
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" upon the same terms they gave us before; give us an order which their generals may 
ignore or disobey, if they think proper." "Well," said he, "I have arranged all that 
with them, and if you wiU just write me a communication that they have made that 
offer to you, I will immedaately send Captain Kamsay through with dispatches to 
General McMahon." I went immediately home, but I felt that it was an unwarrant- 
able interference by the admiral with the duties of the United States minister. But I 
was not so tenacious about the dignity of my position that I would let that stand in 
the way of communicating with General McMahon. I thought that the interests of 
my government demanded that communication should be opened, and therefore, I 
made no objection to Admiral Davis's action in the matter. We had not heard a word 
from General McMahon, directly or indirectly, for eight months, and he had not received 
a word from his government for that length of time. I thought if this state of things 
was to continue, we had better have no representative there at all. I therefore com- 
municated to Admiral Davis the substance of the offer made me by the Argentine gov- 
ernment, and he replied, as I have detailed before, that he would send Captain Eamsay 
and Lieutenant Davis to Paraguay. 

By Mr. SwAiW : 

Q. I understand that that arrangement — except in regard to the admiral's inter- 
ference with your duties — was satisfactory to you ? — A. Yes, sir ; because it was carry- 
ing out the purpose which I had been tri^g to accomplish. I was satisfied with any- 
thing that would result in communicating with General McM.ahon. Bat they had 
given identically the same instructions to their oflScers before. When we sent the 
Wasp up, at an expense to the government of about seven thousand dollars, and when 
the Wasp reached their military liaes their commanders disregarded those instructions, 
and the Wasp had to return without accomplishing anything. Therefore, not regarding 
the reasons of the allied generals for disregarding the instructions of their government 
as at all sufficient, I was not disposed to have the Wasp go up again under the same 
circumstances and upon the same authority ; and for that reason, but for the inter- 
ference of Admiral Davis, I should have declined their offer and insisted upon their 
recognizing our right to communicate with our minister. It was a question of right, 
not of courtesy. It was a question whether we were to be debarred from communicat- 
iug with General McMahon simply because the officers of the allied army thought it 
might interfere with military operations that were contemplated, but which haid not 
been executed for forty days. 1 should have insisted upon the right -to go up, and 
wanted Admiral Davis to land there even with fifty men, and made the allied powerSj 
if they wanted to resist our efforts, do so by force. I said to him " You have not the 
force necessary for that purpose, but at least, let us assert the right." 

Q. How did Davis and Eamsay's mission result? — ^A. It proved successful. It 
resulted in communication with General McMahon, and I was abundantly gratified; 
for at that time I began to have serious apprehensions in regard to General McMahou's 
free agency. At the same time I can not help insisting upon the preservation, inde- 
pendent of each other, of the civil and the naval service. And I am also bound to say that 
the Argentine government always manifested every disposition to afford all the facili- 
ties it could to the United States, in every way and under all circumstances, during my 
official residence there. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. What position did the Argentine government occupy in this tripartite alliance ? — 
A. It was secondary ; that is, it had an equal vote with Brazil, but it is secondary in 
its influence and power. 

Q. Was there any other instance in which Admiral Davis interfered, or attempted 
to interfere, with your rights and privileges as minister ? — A. I have never made com- 
plaint at all to my government about these things, bnt there was another case in 
which I thought the admiral did interfere with my duties. It was this : The Argen- 
tine government wanted to have a survey made of the port of Buenos Ayres and at 
some other point, and they asked me to solicit the aid of Admiral Davis for that pur- 
pose. Upon consulting the admiral he informed me he would do it with pleasure, and 
was glad of the opportunity to give his young men practice, but that the usual method 
was to communicate with the home government, and the Navy Department would 
then refer the matter to the proper branch of that service that came within his juris- 
diction, and he would be authorized then by the department to make it. I communi- 
cated with the government at Washington, and after some delay I received instruc- 
tions from the department, authorizing Admiral Davis to make the survey, and 
instructions also to communicate, in a dispatch to the Argentine government, the 
pleasure that it afforded the United States to furnish these facilities. The same mails, 
I suppose, brought something from the Navy Department to Admiral Davis. It must 
have been so. However, Admiral Davis immediately came to Buenos Ayres with Mr. 
Mediava, who was interested in the matter, to make some examinations, before ho 
bad received any communication Ixom me at aH, and before I had time to send him 
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any communication, (I suppose, acting upon the authority of his instructions from the 
Navy Department,) and addressed a communication to the Argentine eovernment on 
the subject. 

Q. He did not address it through you ?— A. No, sir. I never made any objection 
to him. I may have said that I thought these things ought to be done through the 
United States minister, if there was a minister there. I may have said something of 
that sort. I did not care materially about that, however ; the other point I thomrht 
more important. ° 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Washburn, at any time, make complaint of Admiral Davis for 
not extending to him the proper courtesies due to an American minister ; if so, what 
was the special cause of complaint ?— A. Mr. Washbnm spoke to me, at Montevideo, of 
neglect, upon the part of the admiral, to extend to him the usual courtesies. I men- 
tioned it to the admiral. The admiral made two replies. He said : " In the first place 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Washburn, being an out-going minister, was not entitled to' 
them." But he said, independent of that, he had either started, or was going to start 
(not only himself, but Mrs. Davis) to call upon Mr. and Mrs. Washburn, when a pam- 
pero or heavy wind sprang up, which prevented it. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Are you acguaintod with the origin of this war between the allies and Paraguay ? — 
A. I have no personal knowledge^ concerning it. I did not reach Buenos Ayres until 
some three or four years after the war began. I know historically about it. 

Q. Who commenced the war ; who struck the first blow ?— A. I should suppose that 
Paraguay did, by the seizure of the steamer Marqjiez do Olinda, and the capture of 
Corrientes. I can only state my view about the commencement of the war. There is 
a great diversity of opinion in regard to that and other questions connected with the 
war. As an actual fact, it is universally admitted that Lopez began the war by the 
seizure of the Marquez de Olinda, a regular packet-boat, belonging to a Brazilian com- 
pany ; the capture, at the same time, of the governor of the Brazilian province of 
Matto-Grosso, and, subsequently, by invading the territory of the Argentine Republic. 

Q. Had the allies organized an army, at the time of those captures, for the invasion 
of Paraguay ? — ^A. I understand not. Lopez also went into the Argentine waters and 
captured two steamers at Corrientes, and, by means of these steamers, he subsequently 
brought down a large number of men, occupied Corrientes, and held it for some time. 

Q. This was before there were any nulitary operations going on against Paraguay — 
any organized military operations ? — A. Understood to be so. I have understood that 
those in favor of Paraguay have asserted that all these things were superinduced by 
the revolution that was taking place at that time in Uruguay under the auspices of 
Brazil and the administration in power in the Argentine Eep'ublio, and which Lopez 
regarded as threatening the existence of republics in South America. 

Q. Then after the capture of these vessels he used them to take his troops into the 
Argentine territory ? — A. I understand so ; these vessels and others that he had — a small 
navy. 

Q. When the war commenced, what, or about what, was the population of Para- 
guay ? — A. I had supposed upward of 600,000. 

Q. Wliat do you suppose it to be now? — A. I have no means of telling. There is 
such a diversity in the estimates of persons from Paraguay that I am at a loss to say. 
Doctor Stewart says 40,000; General MoMahon says 200,000 ; Mr. Thompson says from 
200,000 to 250,000. 

Q. Is it the general impression among reliable and intelligent gentlemen who have 
had means of knowing, that one-half the entire population has been wiped out ? — ^A. I 
should suppose a greater proportion. 

Q. Takuig this information from the most reliable sources, what proportion of tho 
men of Paraguay, the able-bodied men, should you suppose had been wiped out in this 
war ? — A. I do not know the division of the sexes. I have never heard any estimate 
on the subject. I talked with numbers of persons recently from Paraguay, before I 
left South America — with very many intelUgeut Paraguayans born and raised in the 
country, and I derived my information from them. I am very well satisfied that there 
is a very small male population left there. I look upon the war that is being carried 
on there as a war of the *omen and children on the one side, find the allies upon the 
other. There are hardly any men in the country ; that is the information I have ob- 
tained. I have seen boys captured from the Paraguayan army; soldiers as young as 
eleven years. When anybody came down from the country I saw them and obtained 
all the information I could. My facilities for obtaining information were as good as 
any other man's in the country, for when anybody came from the country they would 
be brought to me and arrangements made by which I could see and talk with them. I 
felt it to be my duty so to do at that time, because General McMahon could get no dis- 
patches through, and our government could receive no information about the condition 
of the country. 
' Q. I wish to call your attention to a document sent by Mr. Lidgerwood, a list of es- 
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eoutionsin Paraguay, published in H. Ex. Doc. No. 5, 4l8t Cong., Istsess. Have you seen 
that document? — A. Yes, sir ; I saw it the day after it was brought to Buenos Ayres. 
I saw the original document. It was shown to me as genuine by the Foreign Office. It 
is called "Eesquin's Diary." 

Q. How was that document obtained? — A. It was among the papers of Lopez that 
were captured at Loma Valentina, the last of December. 

Q. State where you saw it. — A. I saw it among the archives of the Argentine Eepub- 
lic, in the office of the minister of foreign affiiirs. I saw the original paper. It was 
exhibited to the Brazilian minister, the English, French, and one or two other minis- 
ters and myself. 

Q. Have you any doubt of the correctness or truthfulness of that paper ? — A. I have 
no doubt in my mind of that being a genuine Paraguayan paper. I have doubts of 
the correctnes s of the paper. The reason of my doubt is this : it occurred in this way : 
upon General McMahon's arrival at my house, he picked up a paper, lying in my office, 
which wa« a publication under the authority of the Argentine government, containing 
a translation of Eesquin's Diary — this paper. General McMahon looked over it and 
marked out several names on that of persons who were alive, and who, he says, accom- 
panied him to the lines when he was about leaving Paraguay. I remember one name. 
I do not know whether it is in this document as published by the House. The first one 
General McMahon marked out, he said, was a gentleman who in Piribebny had lived 
very near his house during his whole residence at the capital. Indeed, he said, he 
accompanied him from Piribebuy to Lopez's headquarters in his carriage, and I think 
also a part of the way on his return from Paraguay. That gentleman was the Vice- 
President. I will not undertake to, identify these particular cases. My impression is, 
that list has been a little changed from the original publication or the original trans- 
lation, where there were several whom it was ascertained were still living, were left 
out. Then General McMahon marked off the names of two other persons. One whose 
name I forget, who was reported to have been executed by Lopez in that diary, he told 
iue that on such a day he held that man in his arms when the man died. He met 
him on the road in a carriage. The man had two Brazflian bullets in his body. For 
those reasons I think there must be some mistake in this diary. I can easily under- 
stand, in so large number, and under these circumstances, how there might be some 
mistakes. 

Q. But, .Ts a whole, you have no doubt of the genuineness of the paper? — A. No; of 
the paper that I saw, and If this is a correct translation of it. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. I understand you to say that there was a large number upon that list that you 
were satisfied had not been executed by Lopez ? — A. Not a large number. I said there 
were several persons. I understood Mr. Wilkinson's question to relate to the identity 
of the original paper which I saw, as a Paraguayan paper. I have no doubt that that 
was a Paraguayan paper, and that it was Eesquin's Diary as captured in the battles of 
December. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. Who was this man Eesquin ? — A. Ho was an officer of distinction and high au- 
thority in Lopez's army. I do not know what rank he held. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. How many did you see upon that list that, from your own personal knowledge, 
you knew were not dead ? — A. I knew nothing of my own personal knowledge. I omy 
know it from General McMahon's statement to me. General McMahon marked off 
hastily that evening four or five names, saying that there were some others ; that he 
intended to examine the list more carefully. He picked up this paper incidentally. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Do yon know how many names there were in the list yon saw ? — ^A. Six or seven 
hundred, I think — a large number. This seems to be a recital of the deaths of persons — 
either from executions or otherwise — who were prisoners. 

Q. What paper is that ? — A. The paper entitled " The alliance against the tyrant." 
This is the same list, but this does not contain the same names that the list that was 
published by authority of the Argentine government in Buenos Ayres contained ; be- 
cause I remember that in the very first name it designated the person's official charac- 
ter — used the phiaae "the venerable Vice-Presideat,'' or "the Vice-President of there- 
public." 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q, Does that list state these men all died by the hand of Lopez ? — ^A. No, sir ; it says, 
for instance: "June 19, the traitor Silvestre SUvadied; his death was a natural one. 
July 7. — Died of natural death, in irons, the accused Enulio Neumann, a German from 
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Hamburg," &o. In the list referred to, as examined by General MoMahon in Buenos 
Ayres, the very first name after you open the book, among those who were executed 
by authority of Lopez, is " Sanchez, the venerable Vice-President." This book does not 
seem to contain it. I do not suppose that the Argentines, from what I know of them, 
would have forged any such paper for any purpose. 

Q. You have then no doubt of the authenticity of the document, as regards its being 
a Paraguayan document ?— A. None whatever. But as to the truth of the document, that 
is a different thing. I also believe what General McMahon says. I had perfect confi- 
dence in what he said. I might add that it is quite common in Paraguay, as well as in 
all Spanish countries, to find a great many persons bearing the same name. 



Testimony of Richard C. Parsons. 

Washikgtost, D. C, November ■10, 1869. 
Richard C. Paesons, Esq., sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Orth. 

Question. Are you acquainted with Porter C. Bliss ? — ^Answer. I am. 

Q. How long have you known him ? — A, I only knew him during the time Itwas 
United States consul at Rio de Janeiro. At that time he was acting as secretary for 
General Webb, our minister at that place. I was there- a little over a year's time, and 
my impression is, Mr. Bliss was there during the whole of that time. 

Q. Did yon, while at Rio, become intimate with Mr. Bliss ? — A. I lived next door to 
him and met him every day for several months. 

Q. What was Mr. Bliss's character for integrity, so far as you know ?^ — A. Perfectly 
unexceptionable while I was in Brazil. 

Q. What was his general reputation for truth and veracity ? — A. He had no general 
reputation, but his personal character, so far as I know, for truth, was unexceptionable. 
I thought Mr. Bliss a gentleman ; he was a scholar of remarkable power ; he com- 
menced, after a few weeks' residence there, to compile a dictionary of the language. He 
was a peculiar man ; he was an odd man. He was like a great many students I have 
met — had a great deal of brain and knowledge without a great deal of sense. He was 
au indiscreet man, in the sense that he would perhaps be running against people's pre- 
judices. He knows several dialects and is a student of unusual accomplishments, and 
yet has not that practical turn of mind that would make his knowledge available. I 
should say his character while in Brazil was as good as that of any man in the empire 
for truth, veracity and integrity. 

By Mr. Swank : 

Q. How long have you known him ? — A. I never saw him from the time I left him in 
Brazil, until I met him here last year. My acquaintance with him extended only to 
Rio, and I could not say that he was with General Webb all the time I was there. 

Q. How long were you with him in Rio ?r-A. My impression is, a year. 

Q. He had then retired from his position ? — A. My impression is that he and General 
Webb had some little difficulty, and that he left his employ as a secretary, and either 
had gone or was about going to leave Rio at the time I left, in July, 1862. 

Q. Do you know why General Webb parted with him? — ^A. No, sir; I never heard 
General Webb speak about Mr. Bliss at all, to the best of my recollection. 



Testimony of James Watson Webb. 

Washington, D. C, Thursday November 11, 1869. 
James Watson Webb sworn and examined. 

■By 'Mr. Orth : 

Question. What official position have you occupied underthe government recently ? — 
Answer. I was envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Brazil. I was 
appointed in June, 1861, and resigned in February, 1869, but did not cease to be min- 
ister until the 30th of June, 1869. 

Q. Where were you stationed during that time ? — A. At Rib de Janeiro. 

Q. Were you absent at any time, and if so how long ? — A. I was absent on one occa- 
sion, I went down to the La Plata, and was absent between thirty and forty days. I 
had a furlough in 1865, and was absent until March, 1869, and left finally May 25, 1869. 
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Q. You were thete at Eio when the war commonoecl between the allies and Paraguay ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Please giye to the committee your impressions as to the origin of the war, stating 
what are known and accepted historical facts in regard to that war and its prosecu- 
tion. — A. In my report to the government of the United States on the war, giving in- 
formation as it came to me, some of the details vary from the facts as I now under- 
stand them. There had been a war between Brazil and Paraguay. About the period 
when the war was drawing to a close a change of administration took place in Brazil, 
and the brother of the secretary of the treasury was appointed governor of the prov- 
ince of Matto-Grosso. In order to reach Matto-Grosso from Rio it became necessary to 
go down to the mouth of the La Plata and ascend that river, then up the Paraguay 
to the seat of government of that province, (Managuara,) there being no passage across 
the land. The governor was ordered to go to his post, and, as stated in my report to 
our government, was the bearer of a letter from the Emperor of Brazil addressed to 
President Lopez, in Paraguay. I now understand that a special messenger was sent 
with the letter. The letter was similar in all respects to such letters sent to other na- 
tions with which Brazil may have diplomatic intercourse. It set forth the fact that 
the two daughters of the Emperor of BrazU were about to be married to two grandsons 
of Louis Philippe. As I have always understood, on the arrival of the Marquez de 
Olinda at Asuncion the governor cjemanded an interview. I now understand it was 
the bearer of dispatches who demanded the interview. At that interview Lopez 
reminded the minister of Brazil that he had previously given notice to the Brazilian 
government that if it invaded the republic of Uruguay he would consider that an act 
of war against him, (Lopez;) tljat that notice had never been regarded by BrazU; and 
that thereupon he declared that war now existed, and directed the capture of the 
Marquez de Olinda and all on board. That vessel had then left Asuncion and gone up 
the river. Another steamer was sent after her, and 8h6 was brought back. The min- 
ister was taken prisoner and sent into the interior. The secretary of the treasury of 
Brazil, who gave me this information, applied to me to assist him in conveying letters 
through Mr. Washburn, our minister, to his brother in captivity. I learned, farther, 
from the government in Brazil that this was the first notice the^ had of the intention 
of Lopez to declare war. At all events, when the steamer Marquez de Olinda, with the 
governor of Matto-Grosso on board, ascended the Paraguay river, the government of 
Brazil had not the slightest conception that it was any part of the purpose of Lopez to 
declare war, but, on the contrary, supposed their relations with that government were 
of the best character. I may also state, although I did hot get it from the government, 
that Lopez had applied to the Emperor of Brazil for the hand of his second daughter 
in marriage ; and that he (Lopez) supposed, when this autograph letter was sent to 
him, it contained the Emperor's consent ; and when he opened it and discovered that it 
contained a notice of the intended marriage of both daughters of the Emperor to the 

frandsons of Louis Philippe, that was the immediate cause of his declaration of war. 
his was in 1864; and the governor of Matto-Grosso, then captured by Lopez, was sent 
into the interior, and from that time for three or four years his relatives heard nothing 
from him. He was not held as a prisoner of war, but was sent back into the interior, 
and all intercourse with him by his relatives refused. Ultimately they heard of his 
death. I was applied to repeatedly, to see if any means could be devised to liberate 
him or to carry him funds, but he was never liberated, and finally died there. 

Q. When did you first make the acquaintance of Mr. Washburn, our mini ster to 
Paraguay f— A. In 1861, in New York. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Admiral Godon ; and if so, where did you make his 
acquaintance? — ^A. I became acquainted with him in 18'65, when he arrived at Eio as 
a commandant, and acting rear-admiral of the South Atlantic squadron, and reported 
himself to me as the minister of our government. 

Q. At what time in 1865 did Mr. Wa'shburn return from.the United States to Para- 
guay ? — A. It must have been some time in September or October. 

Q. Where was Admiral Godon when Mr. Washburn arrived at Eio ? — He probably 
vaa at Eio. I cannot answer positively. It is not customary for the squadrons to go 
south until the warm weather sets in, about November. 

Q. State what you know of the liifflculties between Admiral Gtodon and Minister 
Washburn in reference to Admiral Godon furnishing means of transportation for Mr. 
Washburn to his post. — A. I returned to Eio from the United States, arriving at Eio 
the first day of August, 1866, and was at that time exceedingly ill, so much so that 
my life was considered in danger. After a fortnight, probably, I went to my resi- 
dence at Petropolis. Bj; the first mail I received dispatches from the government of 
the United States, advising me that Mr. Washburn had been improperly detained in 
the river Plata, and that the allies had refused to permit Viitn to pass to his post of 
duty. I no doubt had heard this previously by reports ; but this was the first official, 
authentic information I had of the fact. I was instructed by Mr. Seward to say to the 
government of Brazil that this hindrance must be done away with, and if it was not 
removed within six or eight days, I was to demand my passports. On the 20th I at- 
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tempted to go to Rio but was too iU, but went there on the Slst, the day on which the 
mail steamer was to sail for the river Plata, having prepared a letter (which is pub- 
lished on page 323, Diplomatic Correspondence,) to be used in case of necessity, On 
calling at the foreign office, I had an interview with the director general, who is, in 
fact, tiie principal person in that office. I did not see the minister of foreign affairs ; 
he represented that officer. In that interview, (the mail steamer for the La Plata beuig 
about to sail that day,) I made the declaration to him that unless I had authority from 
the government, before the sailing of the steamer, to communicate to Mr. Washburn 
that all hindrance to his passage to Asuncion in a United States vessel had been with- 
drawn, I should demand my passports. I was thereupon informed, after some little 
lapse of time, that all obstructions of the kind would be and had been removed, and 
that I was at liberty to write to that effect to Mr. Washburn. 

A few days afterward Admiral Godon came into port with the flag-ship, and inquired 
of m^ whether it was true, as reported, that all hindrance and molestation to Mr. 
Washburn's proceeding to Paraguay had been removed ; to which I replied by the 
letter already on record before this committee, that all obstructions to his proceeding 
to his post of duty had been removed, and that I had so advised Mr. Washburn. Aa- 
miral Godon, as I have said, originally arrived in Brazil in August, 1865, at a time when 
the Emperor of Brazil was with the army on the frontier, and of course I had no oppor- 
tunity of presenting him, as was my custom with all officers who arrive in command 
of single ships or of squadrons. Therefore, after my return on the 1st of August, 
1866, the admiral, who had never been presented, came to Petropolis, made me a visit, 
and, as was usual, staid at my house. AVhile there he reminded me that he had never 
been presented, and asked me if I was willing to present him at an early day. I told 
him I would do so most cheerfully as soon as my health would permit me to visit Rio, 
and it was agreed, as soon as I was able to do so, that I should pay him a visit on board 
his flag-ship and ask for permission to present him, and remain until the presentation 
had taken place. I accordingly visited him on board the flag-ship, and made applica- 
tion to present him, and, as is usual, a day was fixed for the purpose. My visit, includ- 
ing time for the presentation, continued some five or six days. At the proper time the 
presentation was made by me. While on board the flag-ship, between the 17th and 
22d, the admiral received a letter from Mr. Washburn, in which Mr. Washburn stated 
that the obstructions to his passago up the Paraguay had not been removed, and made 
no allusion whatever to the fact that I had advised him that all such obstructions had 
been and were removed. At this I was very much annoyed, as it appeared to me that 
he was intentionally ignoring the fact that I had succeeded in removing those obstruc- 
tions. And at the same time I was exceedingly annoyed at there having been published 
in the Buenos Ayres papers a statement of the fact that I had said to the Brazilian gov- 
ernment that unless they removed such obstructions I was directed by my government 
to demand my passports. I thereupon said at once that I 8hould,_ on going back to my 
legation, write Mr. Washburn a letter, rebuking him for having ignored the fact that 
I had communicated to him that all obstructions were removed, and pointing out to 
him the great impropriety that he had been guilty of, and the injustice he had done me 
in making known what I considered as an important diplomatic secret, not to be used 
by anybody, and which had never transpired in Rio. Admiral Godon thereupon tirged 
me to write that letter to Mr. Washburn from on board his ship. I told him that it 
was quite impossible for me to do so, as I must necessarily keep a copy of what I 
wrote, and that all through life I had found it impracticable to copy my own writing;, 
that I necessarily changed it in copying it. He then offered me a clerk if I would 
write it on board, and also placed at my disposal his after-cabin for the purpose of 
writing. I am thus particular in stating why I did that work on board the ship, instead 
of waiting until I went to my legation, because Admiral Godon swears, as appears by 
the testimony I have now before me, that " the letter was written in my cabin, in my 
after-cabin, greatly to my aqnoyanoe. I did not care so much about the letter, but I 
didn't want it written there. I earnestly asked General Webb not to send that letter." 
I wish to state most emphatically that there is not one word of truth in that testi- 
mony ; that my letter never would have been written on board of that ship if Admiral 
Godon had not requested me to write it then and there, and had not removed my diffi- 
culty by placing at my disposal his cabin and his copyist. He says, on the same page, 
in another part of his testimony: "I regretted the letter; I did hot think it was a 
proper one, and I told him so." 

On the contrary, he expressed himself greatly pleased ; and, m substance, said it was 
unanswerable. He also says, " He told me the letter had to go; he said, 'I write this 
letter because I am going to write to the Secretary of State ; and this letter goes with 
it; we are obliged to send all our correspondence to the State Department.' " I wiUnot 
say that I did not make that remark to Admiral Godon, but at that time I had a com- 
paratively hio-h estimate of the admiral, and such a remark would, in my judgment, 
have been a reflection on him— his intelligence. He, of coarse, was supposed to 
know as well as I, that it was my duty to send all my correspondence to the State De- 
partment, and, I think, the fair inference is that I could not have made so unnecessary 

16 PI 
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and superfluous an observation to him. No doubt my offering as an excuse for not 
complying with his wish to have me vn-ite my letter on board, that I must copy my 
letter for the State Department, and therefore could not -write it until I reached my 
legation, was the cause of his falling into this error. I state distinctly, that I did not 
write the letter at the request of Admiral Godon; but, having announced to him my 
determination to write such a letter as soon as I returned to my legation, he begged 
that I would write it on board the ship, and furnished me with facilities for so doing. 
He had nothing to do with prompting the letter. He says, on the same page : " You 
can judge better how to take letters from the general, but I had to take it for its face 
when it was marked ' official.' " I will only observe, in regard to that, that I have no 
doubt the admiral both believed and knew the contents of my letter to be true, and 
acted upon that supposition. 

This may be as good a place as any other to state something which should precede 
another correction that I feel it necessary to make. Two or three days before my ar- 
x'ival at Kio, I reached Bahia. The steamer on which I was came to anchor, and I was 
visited by the officer in command of the United States steamer Nipsic, who reported 
to me that, on the day previous, he had saluted the Brazilian flag, in compliance with 
my promise to the Brazilian government in the arrangement of the Florida affair. To 
render intelligible what I am about to state, I most go back somewhat in the way of 
narrative. The pirate Florida had been cut out of Brazilian waters by- the United 
States steamer Wachusett, Captain ColUns, who, however, it is said, had nothing to 
do with the affair, he being in his cabin, and his executive officer. Lieutenant Beard- 
sail, doing the work. That act, of course, produced very great excitement in Brazil, 
and rendered my position, temporarily, very embarrassing. But long before the arri- 
val of Admu-al Godon at Rio, I had definitively arranged the whole matter with the 
Brazilian government ; and one of the conditions of that arrangement was, (we having 
aecidentaUy sunk the Florida,) that the Brazilian flag should be saluted, and all honors 
paid to it in the harbor of Bahia, where its sanctity had been violated. Shortly after 
the admiral's arrival, I informed him of this arrangement with the Brazilian govern- 
ment, and that I should shortly call upon him to go to Bahia, taking me with him, for 
the pni"po8e of firing the promised salute. He told me in reply, that he could do noth- 
ing of the kind, unless he had orders to that effect from the Secretary of the Navy, and 
that he did not think the Brazilians were entitled to any such salute. Inasmuch as I 
did not choose to raise a question in regard to the relative rights of ministers and naval 
officers, I said no more to him upon the subject, except that that salute must be fired 
iu the way most complimentary to Brazil ; and I immediately wrote to the government 
as I had done previously, urging that orders should be sent requiring the salute to be 
fired. When I learned that the salute had been fired by the Nipsic, the smallest ves- 
sel of the squadron, I was very much displeased ; and, in an interview with Admiral 
Godon, complained to him of the improper manner in which that duty had been exe- 
cuted, and I insisted that he should have waited for my arrival, in order that it might 
be fired by himself, from his flag-ship, with me, the minister, on board. Originauy, 
when I mentioned the subject, the admiral was opposed to any proceeding of the kind. 
He spoke disrespectfully of the Brazilians, and said they did not deserve a salute to 
their flag, and "pooh-poohed " the idea. The mode in which the salute was ultimately 
tired was considered exceedingly offensive to Brazil. My attention was called to it in 
the officeof the minister of foreign affairs, and I apologized for the proceeding, basing the 
apology upon the ignorance of the admiral in regard to what etiquette, under such cir- 
cumstances, required; and I assured the government of Brazil, that it was the inten- 
tion of the government of the United States to have had that salute fired in the way 
most acceptable to Brazil ; that in so doing we honored ourselves equally as much as 
we honored Brazil ; and that I was <)uite as much displeased with the mode in which 
the condition was complied with as they could possibly be. The apologjy was accepted, 
and the disrespect exhibited by the admiral in the manner of executing this part of 
om' arrangements produced no bad effect as regards my relations : but, unquestion- 
ably, the whole proceeding did not benefit the position of Admiral Godon, who, up to 
that time, had not been presented at court. 

The committee will perceive that this salute must have been fired somewhere about 
the 28th or 29th of July ; and about the middle of August Admiral Godon sailed for the 
north, instead of going south, or waiting to hear from Mr. Washburn. Consequently, 
the declaration of the admiral that his object in going north to Bahia was, by order of 
the government, to fire a salute whidi had already heen fired, on account of the Florida 
affair, and to endeavor to renew a good state of feeling, is necessarily untrue. It is ut- 
terly impossible that this statement of the admiral can be true, because the salute was 
fired on the 28th or 29th of July, and the fact was known to him before he sailed. And 
it is equally improbable, in my judgment, that he ever received instructions from any- 
body, or from any memlDer of the government of the United States in relation to tho 
settlement of the Florida affair, or to endeavor to renew good feelings, as he says, in 
consequence of the bad feeling which may have been created by that affair. The Florida 
affair had occurred and been amicably arranged, with the exception of firing the aalate, 
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long before the admiral came to Brazil ; and that was done under his orders, and the 
fact published in the Rio jjapera, before, aa he alleges, he sailed ii-om Rio to do it. 

In thus directly contradicting the testimony of Admiral Godon, I feel bound to say 
that it was a current rumor, while in command of the South Atlantic squadron, that he 
had a softening of the brain. I did not credit the rumor at the time, but I now feel it 
only charitable to believe that there was some ground for that rumor; or, otherwise, 
I -would be compelled to think, as I know his testimony to be untrue, that he had in- 
tentionally misrepresented the facts in the case. 

I desire also to state here that, in an article published in the Army and Navy Journal, 
purporting to be a history of the services of Admiral Godon, it was distinctly alleged 
that he had settled the Florida affair ; whUe, as I have heretofore stated, it -was setfled 
long before he came to the station ; and the gentleman who called my attention to that 
article attributed it to the admiral himself; or it might be that he had only furnished 
the facts. 

Having alluded to Captain Collins, I desire to say, in connection with that naval officer, 
he having spoken of me as an enemy, that when officially informed by the Secretary of 
State that he had been tried and cashiered, and directed to report the fact to the Bra- 
zilian government, I did so promptly, and they ^yere much gratified. I then said to 
the minister, without prompting from any source, " You do not war with individuals ; 
our government has done its duty and recognized your right to demand the punishment 
of the offender. This settles the point of honor. Now toe magnanimous and authorize 
me to request of our government to restore to Captain Collins his sword and his com- 
mission." The minister replied that that could only be done by a unanimous vote of 
the council of ministers, in oonsequenee of the absence of the Ejnperor with the army, 
and he feared it would be impossible. I urged him, however, to try, and authorized 
him to say that I asked it of them, not officially, but as a personal favor, as the punish- 
ment of Captain Collins beyond the sentence of the court could not be of any import- 
ance to Brazil. 

A cabinet council was in consequence convened, and I was requested to say to our 

government that Brazil duly appreciated what had been done, and desired that Captain 
ollins might be restored to his rank in the navy. This I did, and Cai)tain Collins was 
accordingly restored and had a command conferred upon him. This is the fnll extent 
of my enmity to that naval officer. 4 

Admiral Godon, in a letter addressed to the Secrelptry of the Navy, and by him pub- 
lished in the United States, states that at a dinner at the palace of the Emperor of Bra- 
zil he had a long interview with the Emperor, and did much toward drawing closer the 
relations between the two governments. The committee will perceive that the admi- 
ral was there from 1865 to 1866, without coming in contact with the Emperor. I pre- 
sented him to the Emperor, in 1866, as an act of courtesy which I was nat bound to 
perform, and to which presentation he had no claims except as an act of courtesy. He 
accompanied me on several occasions to court, where neither the minister nor persons 
attached to his suit can come in contact with the Emperor except to approach the 
throne, make a bow, and retire. The admiral was present at a ball given by the British 
minister who is now the British minister here, at which the Imperial family were 
present, and at which he undoubtedly had some passing conversation with the Empe- 
ror, as the Emperor spoke to everybody in authority and position. A few days after- 
ward the Emperor gave a dinner to the Duke of Edinburgh, to whom the ball by the 
British minister had been given. The Duke of Edinburgh, upon being invited to dine with 
the Emperor, requested that all the admirals in port, he himself being a naval man, 
might be invited to meet him at the Emperor's table ; with which request the Emperor 
complied, and Admiral Godon was invited, in common with the other admirals. As only 
the British minister was invited to that dinner, the diplomatic corps were duly apprised 
of that fact. The declaration of the admiral that he availed himself on that occasion 
of the opportunity presented to draw closer the relations between the United States 
and Brazil is simply ridiculous ; and any person familiar with court etiquette wiU at 
once perceive that nothing of the kind could iave been done or attempted. I think 
the two occasions to which I refer are the only ones on which the admiral ever was 
brought in contact with the Emperor, except when his Majesty visited the ships in the 
harbor, and our flag-ship among the number ; and I think I wiU be safe in saying that, 
in consequence of the manner in which the salute was fired to the Brazilian flag in the 
harbor of Bahia, no individual in command of any squadron on the coast of South 
America was held in so little estimation by the Imperial family as Admiral Godon. 

I wish to say to the committee that in my negotiations with the government of Bra- 
zil, in relation to Mr. Washburn's passing up the Paraguay, no distinction whatever 
was at any time drawn between the blockade and the military lines. Admiral Godon 
speaks of 'an interview that he had with the minister of foreign affairs. He had no 
business to have held any such interview. I being absent from the country, the charge 
d'affaires ad interim, inexperienced in diplomatic matters, was induced — how, I cannot 
say— to take Admiral Godon with him, which I consider a great impropriety on his 
■part; but I can easily conceive that the admiral (M thrust upon our charge d'affaires 
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his own views, from an occurrence which took place between the admiral, General As- 
both, and myself. General Asboth, when passing through Eio, asked to have an inter- 
view with me, in order that I might give him my advice in regard to the principles of 
blockade, he being a foreigner, and his mission not being so £gh in rank as my own. 
I named, in the presence of Admiral Godon, a certain hour in the following day, when 
I would have an interview with General Asboth. At the hour named General Asboth 
appeared, accompanied by Admiral Godon. General Asboth commenced by making a 
statement of what might occur, assuming certain positions, and inquiring what would 
be his duty under such and such circumstances. Before I could reply Admiral Godon 
commenced answering the question and informing him what would be his duty in the 
case supposed. I permitted him to proceed until he had finished. His views were to- 
tally opposite to my own in regard to the international law upon the subject of block- 
ades ; and when he got through I said to General Asboth : " You will not pay the 
slightest regard to what Admiral Godon has said. He does not understand the subject 
about which he has proceeded to speak in answer to a question proposed tome;" where- 
upon the admiral flew into a passion and walked excitedly about the room. Finally, 
sobering down, he said : " How could you excite me so f" My answer was : " How 
could you come to a meeting to which you were not invited and answer a question 
put to me in a manner which I do not think at aU correct ? You obtruded your answer 
in response to a question of General Asboth put to me, and he must not pay the slight- 
est regard to what you have said. It was none of your business, and you have drawn 
this ming upon yourself." Upon which he sobered down, and I told General Asboth 
what I thought, upon a certain contingency, it would be his duty to do. I allude to 
this fact as taken in connection with the other strange testimony that I find here, and 
which induces me to believe that there is something mentally wrong about the admi- 
ral in having placed snch testimony upon record. 

I find also here that he swears distinctly that he had good relations with all the 
ministers and consuls ; whereas I reported to Mr. Seward, on the 10th of June, 1867, as 
fonnd on page 124, that : " While I have taken no part in the controversy between Admi- 
ral Godon and Mr. Washburn, and have not permitted myself to express an opinion to 
either of them in approval or disapproval of their proceedings, I have a very clear con- 
viction that, if the admiral had been so disposed, he could have sent Mr. Washburn to 
his post of duty shortly after his arriyal in the river, without any interference on the 
part of the aUies. But it appears4hat the admiral made it a matter of pride to ignore 
the rights and privileges of ministers and consuls, and has quarreled with nearly aU 
of them except mysSf ; that is to say, with Ministers Kirk, Washburn, and Asboth, 
and with Consul Monroe, and one or two others ; and I am sorry to add that he has no 
friends among the officers of the squadron." And I now repeat this declaration made 
to the Secretary of State, and say to the committee that I have no doubt whatever of 
its accuracy. 

It appears that the Secretary of State asked the Secretary of the Navy to have de- 
tached one of the smaller vessels to go up the Paraguay and bring down Mr. Washburn 
and his family, whose position was considered very precarious: that the Wasp was so 
detached, and that the government of Brazil sent her back. In the correspondence 
which grew out of that act, between the minister of foreign affairs and myself and 
wheu Brazil insisted upon her right to do so, (send back the Wasp,) the minister of for- 
eign atiairs wrote to me, in reply to one of my dispatches, as follows : 

" So true is this, and so worthy of consideration in view of the consequences on the 
part of friendly powers, that Admiral Godon himself, in 1866, when the passage of 
Mr. Washburn to Paraguay was in treaty, was the first to admit it, merely begging in 
his request for the permitting of the passage up the river to Asuncion of the said Min- 
ister Washburn, that it shomd be done in any way which would hslrmouize with the 
dignity of the United States and have been most convenient to Brazil and its allies; 
further desiring that Mr. Washburn might be helped forward to his destination, either 
by land or by water, without placiug any obstacle in his way." 

In reply to that I said: 

" Your excellencjr next quotes Rear-Admiral Godon, then commanding the United 
States South Atlantic squacfron, as fully justifying the action of the allies in 1868. ' So 
correct is this,' says your excellency, 'that Admiral Godon himself, in 1866, when the 
passage of Mr. Washburn to Paraguay was in treaty, was the first to admit it, merely 
begging in his request the passage of Mr. Washbrn-n, and that he might be helped for- 
ward to his destination, eitlier hy land or ty water, without placing any obstacle in his 
way. This is just what the Marquis de Caxiafi desired to effect in the present instance, 
had he not been denied the option.' " 

It is for the committee to compare the extract from the letter to me with the letter 
as quoted by me, and if they can discover any misquotation it is more than I can. I 
did not quote his whole dispatch, but so far as I quoted I quoted correctly. 
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Washington, Nwiember 12, 1809. 

Examiuation of Jamks Watson Webb — continued. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Please state to the committee what steps were taken for the purpose of bringing 
Mr. Washburn from Paraguay.— A. I think it will save time and cover the whole 
ground by my reading to the committee^ from the New York Times of January 28, a 
communication from Washington, which is essentially accurate, and which, by making 
one or two changes and alterations, I can make so accurate as to properly constitute a 
part of my testimony. This communication was, to a certain extent, in substance dic- 
tated by me, and was submitted to and approved by me before publication. It is as 
follows : 

" To the Editor of the New Torlc limes : 

" On the 8th of December the Senate called for the correspondence in regard ' to re- 
cent transactions in the region of the river Plate ;' and a few days thereafter the House 
of Representatives called for the correspondence between our minister. General Webb, 
and the Brazilian government, on the subject of the United States steamer Wasp pass- 
ing up the Paraguay to bring from Asuncion our minister, Mr. Charles A. Washburn, 
and family ; and also General Webb's correspondence with Admiral Davis, upon the 
necessity of employing the squadron under his command, in vindicating the honor of 
our country and protecting the lives of the members of our legation in Paraguay, 
seized by Lopez. 

" The latter correspondence will be far more interesting than the former, but it is 
doubtful whether it will make its appeiixance until after the adjournment of Congress, 
as it might v^y materially affect the appropriations for the naval service during the 
coming year. In his correspondence with the State Department, General Webb shows 
that one of our ' flrst-rate' steamers of war, ' admiral's yachts,' as he calls them, costs 
the government annually more than the entire diplomatic service of the United States ; 
and yet the Secretary of the Navy may put in commission as many of these pleasure 
yachts as he pleases; and when in commission, they neglect to perform the duties for 
which they are sent abroad. At all events, such is the charge General Webb makes 
against the South Atlantic squadron, commanded by Admiral Charles H. Davis. In 
consequence of such neglect of duty by Admiral Davis, General Webb declares that he 
and the admiral have produced a great public scandal. Both of them, he says, cannot 
be right. One must be greatly in fault, and he, therefore, demands of the government 
that he or the admiral should be severely censured or recalled. 

" The correspondence called for by the Senate is in print. It makes a very large vol- 
ume j and I have selected from it all that appears in relation to the Wasp affair and 
Admiral Davis. This will be found exceedingly interesting, and it is rendered especially 
so by Minister Washburn's declaring to everybody that if the Wasp's arrival had been 
delayed two weeks, he and his family would never have been heard of again, as they 
would undoubtedly have been sent into the interior and disposed of. This, Mr. Wash- 
burn says, he knows was the purpose of Lopez, notwithstanding the reports that have 
been published since he left Paraguay of the tyrant's expressions of friendship for the 
United States. His plans of destroying Mr. Washburn, and all others who would bear 
witness to his atrocities, were frustrated by the arrival of the Wasp ; and when the 
war is over and the facts are aU known, Mr. Washburn says that the whole world will 
be aghast that such a monster as Lopez could be a member of the human race. 

" This part of the correspondence sent to the Senate is very materially emasculated, 
on the ground that the Secretary of State did not consider himself justified, under the 
Senate call, to arraign a co-ordinate branch of the government, and therefore what 
General" Webb says in his dispatches of the neglect of duty by Admiral Davis, and the 
disgrace brought upon us by his refusal to employ the large squadron under his com- 
mand in defense of our national honor, as also his assertion that the annual cost of 
a first-rate steamer exceeds the entire cost of the diplomatic corps of the United States, 
&c., has been suppressed. All this wiU doubtless appear under the call of the House 
of Representatives ; but that will be ^ent in at so late a period of the session that legis- 
lative action on it will be impossible. 

" The following history of the affair, as gathered from the conversations of General 
Webb and Mr. Washburn, will enable you to fdl up the omissions in the published cor- 
respondence. 

" When, in 1865, Minister Washburn was on his return to his mission at Asuncion, 
Paraguay, the commander of the Brazilian naval forces, as also the commander-in-chief 
of the allied armies, refused to permit him to pass their line of blockade. He was de- 
tained, either at their headquarters or below it, for more than a year, when General 
Webb, on his return to Rio, in 1866, demanded of the Brazilian government that they 
must either withdraw aU hindrance to his passing their lines, or at once 0ive him 
(General Webb) his passports. The hindrance to Mr. Washburn's going to his post of 
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duty was thereupon withdrawn, and in October, 1866, the United States steamer Sham- 
okin, with Minister Wa«hbum on board, passed the allied lines of blockade. 

" Mr. Washburn had been quietly at his post two years, when, in consequence of the 
disturbed state of the country, the Secretary of State addressed a note to the Secretary 
of the Navy, by order of the President, directing him to have a vessel detached ftom 
the South Atlantic squadron and dispatched to 'relieve Mr. Washburn and family from 
their embarrassing and probably dangerous position.' Admiral Davis was accordingly 
instructed to send a vessel to Asuncion for Mr. Washburn and his family. The United 
States steamer Wasp was thereupon sent up the river in discharge of that duty. On 
arrival at the allied headquarters the Marquis de Caxias peremptorily refused to permit 
her to pass his lines of blockade, and at the expiration of seven weeks she was com- 
pelled to jeturn to Montevideo, at the mouth of the Plata. Lieutenant Commander 
Kirkland promptly reported the failure of his mission to Admiral Davis, then at Eio, 
and the Brazilian press boasted of the fact that the United States had been snubbed. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Seward, assuming, of course, that the right of passing the block- 
ading lines having been settled by General Webb in 1866, there could be no possible 
obstruction to our minister being sent for in 1868, did not deem it necessary to apprise 
our minister at Eio of his intention to send a national vessel to Asuncion after Mr. 
Washburn. Consequently, the first intelligence which General Webb had received of 
the indignity offered by the commander-in-chief of the allied forces to our flag was 
through the offensive publications referred to in the Brazilian press ; but he, of course, 
could do nothing, and had no right to interfere, until his attention was ofBcially called 
to the subject by Admiral Davis, under whose orders the Wasp had ascended the river 
and met with the rebuff alluded to. 

" An entire week elapsed after the arrival of the mail steamer from the Plata which 
brought the intelligence of the indimity offered to our flag, noted in the publications 
alluded to, both in Portuguese and English, when GenertQ Webb met Admiral Davis 
and expressed his astonishment that this important subject had not received his prompt 
attention. The admiral replied that he knew nothing of the matter. True, he had 
received quite voluminous dispatches from Commander Kirkland, but they had been 
lying unopened on his table. He would, however, on going on board the Guerriere, look 
into the affair. 

" On the following morning General Webb received a private note from Admiral Davis, 
exiiressing a wish that he, the minister, would obtain permission fbr the Wasp to pass 
the blockading lines of the allies. . The general proceeded at once to the flag-ship, re- 
turned the private note, and asked the admiral to write him au ofBcial note complaining 
of th e outrage — for such he tried to convince the admiral it was — and especially to avoid 
saying anything about permission to relieve our nlinister from his criticsd and dangerous 
position. 

" The admiral was at length roused to the gravity of the case, and agreed to have 
his official note and documents ready by ten o'clock the next morning, by which time 
the minister would got back from Petropolis, (forty miles distant,) where the archives 
of his legation were kept. At the time appointed, the minister was again on board the 
flag-ship, when the note to be addressed to him by the admiral was again modified to 
suit the circumstances of the case, and the minister, thus armed, proceeded to address 
his first note to the minister of foreign affairs, demanding the censure of the Marquis 
de Caxias, and the withdrawal of all hindrance to the Wasp's passing the allied lines 
after our minister. 

" To this came the reply of De Souza, approving of the conduct of Caxias, and per- 
emptorily refusing to let the Wasp go up. 

" General Webb's position was now one of great embarrassment. He had no instruc- 
tions from the State Department ; he felt, in common with every American, that our 
flag had been outraged, and our country, to say the least of it, treated discourteously ; 
henad the best reason for believing that the lives of our minister and family, and every 
member of his legation, were in danger ; and he knew, beyond all peradventure, that 
the press and the public having approved of the Wasp's being turned back contempt- 
uously, and the ministry having indorsed that approval in an official dispatch, nothing 
but a resort to extreme measures could force the Wasp up the river and save onr lega- 
tion. He was without instructions, and if he assumed the responsibility of resorting 
to extreme measures he was certain, if unsuccessful, to be censured, and most probably 
suspended and tried. But, as he says, the honor of the country was at stake ; the 
representatives of every court in Europe were watching to report to their respective 
governments what amount of snubbing the great republic would peaceably bear ; aud 
the lives of our minister, his family, and legation were at stake. To have hesitated, 
under such circumstances, would not have been in character with the veteran editor 
of the Courier and Enquirer. He at once assumed the responsibility of construing the 
instructions of 1866 as applicable to the situation of affairs in 1868, in r^ard to which 
he had no instructions whatever, and was not even informed that Mr. Washburn had 
been sent for. And he, thereupon, again promptly demanded of the Brazilian govern- 
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ment the ^(fithdrawal of all hindrance to the Wasp passing to Asuncion, or his pass- 
ports. 

" This demand was made on the 13th of July, and on the same evening the liberal min- 
istry resigned. The new ministry, ultra-conservative, reiterated the approval of the con- 
duct of the commander-in-chief of the aUied forces, and again peremptorily refused to let 
the Wasp go up. Pending this controversy. Admiral Davis used all his influence with 
General Webb to moderate his tone, and ask 'permission' for the Wasp to pass, de- 
claring that, in his judgment, we could not claim to pass as a matter of right. 
General Webb insisted upon our right, according to every principle of international 
law. He admitted that if there were five roads to Paraguay, the allies might close 
four of them ; but our diplomatic relations with Paraguay having been established 
in advance of their blockade, they must leave one road open by which we could com- 
municate with our minister, and, as in this case, extricate him from an ' embarrassing 
if not dangerous situation.' At all events, the emergency was a pressing one. If Mr. 
Washburn and family were to be relieved, there could be no delay ; and as certainly as 
he, General Webb, waived the right to go up, and with it his demand for his pass- 
ports, just so certainly permission to go would be refused, in order to justi^ the Mar- 
quis of Caxias, and thus our country's flag be dishonored, and Washburn, his family 
and legation, be left to the tender mercies of the tyrant Lopez. The admiral then re- 
minded the general of the risk he incurred in thus acting without instructions, and 
the probability of suspension or removal in case of failure. The general admitted all 
that was urged, but still persisted in adhering to the course he had marked out for 
himself,, as due alike to humanity and to his convictions of what the national honor 
demanded. 

"Three conferences took place between General Webb and the minister of foreign 
affairs of Brazil, at the request of the latter; and at the close of the last. General 
Webb compared bis position to a car on a circular railroad, without any place to 
switch off, and which, of necessity, always returned to the starting point. The start- 
ing point in his case was — the Wasp must go up. From his position, that the Wasp 
must go up by right, he could not be persuaded, either by Admiral Davis or the Bra- 
zilian government; and it was finally arranged that the last dispatch of the Brazilian 
government, and General Webb's sharp reply to it, should both be withdrawn, and the 
Wasp go up without molestation. She went accordingly, and, as General Webb says 
to Admiral Davis, ' Thank God, ia time to save the lives of Mr. Washburn and his 
ftimily.' 

"Mr. Washburn and his family were thus saved from the fate with which they were 
threatened ; but Lopez, while he permitted their departure, after first declaring to 
Lieutenant Kirkland that he intended to keej) possession of them, forcibly seized two 
members of our legation and kept them prisoners — an act of war, according to all 
well-settled principles of international law, and which rendered it impossible for Mr. 
Washburn's successor to recognize, or present credentials to him, until he had given 
satisfaction for his disgraceful and lawless conduct. 

" When the intelligence reached Rio, on the 5th of October, Admiral Davis had pro- 
claimed that his squadron would sail for the Eiver Plate on Saturday, the 10th ; and 
officers were on shore, settling up accounts, &c., although no written order had been 
issued fixiug the day of sailing. On receiving Mr. Washburn's report. General Webb 
hurried on board and begged the admiral to sail on Thursday, the 8th, instead of 
Saturday, the 10th, and thus gain two entire days, and also urged him not to send the 
Shamokin home to be broken up, because she was as weU qualified to do river dutjr as 
any vessel of his squadron; all of which, the Guerriere excepted, could go to Asuncion. 
He had five steamers, viz., the Pawnee, Kansas, Shamokin, Quihnebaug, and Wasp, aU 
capable of going to Asuncion— a force greater than the combined available force of 
the English, French, Spanish, and Italian squadrons— all of which were discharging 
the duty which belonged to us, and resenting an insult to our legation, while our 
squadron was Iving idle in the bay of Eio. , 

" But the admiral resented the minister's application as an improper interference 
with his command, and not only refused to expedite his day of saUing to the 8th, but 
actually deferred his departure to the. 29th, in order to gratify his feelings against the 
minister, much to the annoyance of every American in Eio, and greatly to the injury 
of our national prestige. And he refused to give any credence to Mi-. Washburn's re- 
port, which, he said, was the production of a crazy man, written in apprehension of 
his Ufe after all danger had passed, &c., &c. But all this appears in the correspond- 
ence inclosed. . , . , ^ . , i t j.i 

" News received to-day demonstrates that if Admiral Davis had moved promptly 
when it was his duty to have hastened to the Plata, our national honor would at once 
have been vindicated, and this disgraceful affair have, been avoided. General Webb is 
quite right in saying that he and the admiral cannot both be right, and that, in view 
of the great scandal they have caused, one of them should be severely censured and 
recalled. And Congress should heed what he says about the expenditures of the Navy 
Department. At least ten millions, now thrown away upon squadrons which are of 
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no use when most required, may be saved in the annual expenditures of th^t depart- 
ment. 

" You wiU perceive that Admiral Davis was right in his prediction to General Webb 
that if imsncceesftl in the course he adopted he would have been suspended at least. 
Mr. Seward's dispatches clearly demonstrate that Webb only escaped censure by the 
success of his energetic course ; and if, as Mr. Charles A. Washburn says, that energy 
saved the Uvea of himself, family and legation, and at the same time vindicated the 
national honor, and received the applause of his diplomatic colleagues — all of whom 
stood by him — he can have nothing to regret in the whole of this proceeding. 

"General Webb's justification of Minister Washburn in the Brazilian Times is com- 
plete; and at the same time his card removes from our government and minister the 
odium which attached to them in consequence of our squadron's lying idle in Kio and 
permitting others to do its work. But public sentiment at length drove Admiral 
Davis to the Plate, where events demonstrated that he should have gone at once. 

" T. 

" New Yokk, Monday, January 25, 1869." 

I now propose to say to the committee, in answer to their question, that I first learned 
that the United States steamer Wasp had been sent from Montevideo to Asuncion for 
Minister Washburn and family, through the medium of the Brazilian press, which 
declared and boasted that the commanding general of the allies had refused to let her 
pass, and virtually bragged of the manner in which we had been snubbed by Braail. 
Meeting Admiral Davis some days afterward, I asked whether he had received any 
information or reports from Commander Kirkland, and whether it was true that he 
had sent the Wasp up the river for Mr. Washburn, and that she had been sent back. 
He said he had received orders from the Navy Department to detach the Waep for the 
purpose of bringing down Mr. Washburn and his family, but that he had not known 
until I'mentioned it to him, that she had come back to Montevideo. I inquired whether 
Commander Kirkland had not reported his arrival and the facts of the case. He 
answered that ho had certainly received very voluminous letters from Commander 
Kirkland, some four or five days previously, by the mail ; but that they were then 
lying on his table unopened. I called his attention to the great importance of ascer- 
tainmg what Commander Kirkland had reported ; and pointed out to him, that if the 
Wasp had been sent back it was his duty to report the facts officially to me, in order 
that I might insist upon our rights, and obtain an order for the Wasp to go up. He 
informed me that immediately uxiou his return to his ship he would open those dis- 
patches and ascertain whether the reports in the newspapers were true. He was then 
on the eve of taking a drive with Mrs. Davis on the north side of the bay, near my 
residence. I went to my house, collected the Brazilian papers which had spoken of the 
return of the Wasp, and went down to the admiral's boat and placed them in the hands 
of the coxswain, with a request that upon the admiral's return to go on board, he 
would place those papers in his hands, that he might see what had been said. That same 
evening, or early the following morning, I received a private note, on very small note 
paper, asking me to obtain permission from the Brazilian government to allow the 
Wasp to go up to Asuncion with Mr. Washburn. Of course I could not act upon such 
information, and I repaired on board the flag-ship as soon as possible, returned to him the 
private note, and pointed out the absolute necessity of his giving it an officialform. I told 
him I would then leave the ship and go to Petropolis, some torty miles distant, where 
the archives of the legation were kept, and get certain documents which it would be 
necessary to use, and come down early in the morning ; that I would be on board again 
between ten and eleven o'clock, when I hoped he would have ready the official letter 
agreed upon in regard to the Wasp having been sent back. I went to Petropolis and 
selected the necessary documents, remaining there during the night, and was back on 
board the flag-ship by half-past ten the next morning. The admiral had prepared a 
letter, which, liowever, did not cover the points of the case sufficiently weU ; and then, 
at my request, he showed me the original letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Secretary of the Navy, reciting the condition of Mr. Washburn and his family, and 
asking that a vessel might be detached to bring them down : and also the order from 
the Secretary of the Navy directing him, the admiral, to detach some one of his smaller 
vessels for that puqiose. I then suggested the necessity of referring to these letters in 
his report to me^ and also other changes, making the letter such as I thought would 
abundantly justify me in the course I deemed necessary to pursue in negotiating with 
the BraziUan government. I left the ship, and commenced immediately a correspond- 
ence with the government. At the proper time, and within a few hours, the admiral 
sent me his corrected letter containing the report from Commander !^rkland, and 
copies of his correspondence with Mr. Washburn and the commander-in-chief of the 
allied forces. 

I would now again say, that instead of proceeding further with the details of this 
matter, I find in the New York Times of January 28 a letter purporting to be from its 
Washington correspondent, (see previous testimony of General Webb,) which, I admit. 
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■was virtually dictated by myself, and all the statements in wMch, having reference to 
Admiral Davis and myself, are strictly and literally true, and, with the consent of the 
committee, I offer the -whole of it as constituting a part of my testimony — thereby 
saving to all parties considerable time — not, however, being responsible for so much of 
this letter as refers to other parties. 

I also refer the committee to the correspondence between Admiral Davis and myself, 
as furnished by me to the Department of State, and also my dispatches in relation to 
this matter. 

[The dispatches referred to by the witness are published in Senate Ex. Doc. No. 5, 
40th Congress, 3d session.] 

I desire that the dispatch (Mr. Webb to Mr. Seward) No. 75, dated October 24, 1868, 
may be here inserted in full as written, the Department of State having only furnished 
extracts from it in the document just referred to. It is as follows : 

" Mr. Webb to Mr Seward. 

" No. 75.] " Legation of the United States, 

- " Eio de Janeiro, October 24, 1868. 

" Sir : I have the honor to inclose herewith the continuance of my correspondence 
with Eear-Admiral Davis, numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6; No. 2 having already been for- 
warded with my dispatch No. 74, via England. 

" In so much of that dispatch as assumed that Admiral Davis is popular on ship- 
board, I was in grievous error, as the long-suppressed quarrels and bickerings now 
become public scandal, and which terminated in the removal of Captain Corbin 
from the command of the flag-ship, the arrest and trial of the executive officer, &c., 
too clearly demonstrate. That the admiral is a scientific ofSoer there can be no 
question ; and yet, as an American, in view of the general obloquy he has brought 
upon our country, I cannot but regret that he should have been translated from the 
observatory, where he was in his element, to the command of a squadron, where he is 
entirely out of place, and apparently ignorant of his duties. 

" In my second letter to the admiral I give only an extract from my hasty private 
note, virritten at the consulate, and asking a boat to be sent me. To show that my 
only object in suppressing any part of that note was to save time and labor, I now 
place the entire note before you. It was as follows : 

" ' Consulate, 12|. 

" ' My Dear Admiral : I inclose for your perusal a letter from Washburn. I think 
ive should talk this matter over, and see if anything can be done to relieve the two 
members of the United States legation, so outrageously seized by Lopez. , It is one of 
those cases in which to do nothing is to do wrong, and it appears to me that the mere 
fact of sending up a force to look after our people would, at least, avert much reproach 
that will otherwise fall upon us. 

" ' As to sending Washburn from the La Plata in a United States gunboat, that is 
quite unnecessary. Our goverimient has brought him down from Asuncion, and that is 
demonstration sufiScient. Now our duty is to look after the other members of the lega- 
tion. No matter who appointed them, our obligation is equally binding. But I will 
come to you at two, or a little sooner. I have an appointment at the Foreign Office at 
one o'clock, and write this that you may turn the matter over in your mind before I 
join you. If your boat is at the landing at quarter to two, I shall doubtless be there. 

" ' Your friend, „ ,„,^ . 

"'WEBB.' 

" In making this copy I have underscored the words ' we ' and ' our,' because I learn 
from good authority, that in using those words I offended the admiral's self-esteem ; 
his fleet captain and confidential adviser having declared that, in the admiral's judg- 
ment and his own, I was meddling with what did not concern me, and that I had no 
more to do with it than any other American at Eio. 

" This accounts for my reception by the admiral, as detailed in my second note to him, 
marked' "" ' " ' ' "' ' ' ' "" " "'" " 

hurry his ( 

and urging^Mmlo take up'the Paraguay every vessel of his squadron ol' light draught 
of water, five in number. He said he hoped I would do nothing of the kind. I re- 
plied that it was my duty so to do, and make a requisition upon him for the employment 
of the squadron in the present emergency, and having done that, the responsibility ot 
refusing to act would rest upon him. He answered, ' I wiU write in reply : I do not choose 
to respond to your call. No, I will not say I do not choose to ; I will reply, that on 
my arrival at the river I will investigate the matter,' I rejoined; ' There is nothing to 
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Investigate. I hare placed in your hands Mr. '^ashbum'B report to me ; and that, and 
his letter to the British minister at Buenos Ayres, cover the whole ground.' In an- 
swer to this he said that Washburn's letter was not worthy of credit, as his fears for 
his life had disqualified him as a witness ; he was a fiightened man, and his letter to 
me showed that he had not yet recovered from his fears. I insisted that I knew Wash- 
burn and indorsed all he had written, and that he, the admiral, had no right to listen 
to, or put faith in, what others said. We then agreed that our official differences of 
opinion ia regard to a question of duty need not, and should not, cause any change in 
oui' personal relatiions. 

" This was on Monday, the 5th. Mrs. Davis and daughter had spent the previous 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at our house ; and the admiral, Friday and Saturday ; 
and he desired me to say to Mrs. Webb that, with one exception, it was the pleasantest 
visit ever made in his somewhat protracted life. I replied, ' Then why not repeat it ?' 
and he answered that he certainly should do so. 

" Judge, then, of my surprise at the receipt of his letter of the 8th. He is an exceed- 
ingly weak man, notwithstanding his accomplishments, and has those about him who 
have led him astray. One thing is certain ; we cannot both be right, and one of us 
should be severely censured, if not recalled. 

" I will not attempt to describe the general feeling of indignation among Americans 
at the inaction of our squadron and the contemptuous terms in which intelligent men 
of all nationalities speak of us. To show that neither our government nor its minister 
are to blame in this, I inserted in a card defending Mr. Washburn, which I published 
yesterday, a paragraph to which I call your personal attention. You will find that card 
enclosed. 

'• General McMahon arrived in the steamer Mississippi on the 21st, and called on the 
22d, after having been on board the flag-ship both on the 2l8t and 22d. Before showing 
me his instructions from you, he inquired if there would be any obstructions to his 
going up the Paraguay to Asuncion. I asked if he had any such purpose in view. He 
said that he had ; that Admiral Davis intended to take him to the river next week, 
when he would change his flag to one of the smaller vessels (the Pawnee) and take 
him up to Asuncion, in order that he might present his credentials to Lopez and 
liberate Bliss and Masterman. 

'' I told him (McMahon) that it was absolutely impossible, and would bring disgrace 
on our country ; that Lopez was an outlaw, in consequence of the outrage perpetrated on 
our legation ; and that to offer letters of credence to him, under existing circumstances, 
would simply disgrace us. 

" He said there were so many versions of what had occurred that he could not decide 
what to do until he reached the river. I replied, ' That is an error ; there is but one 
version of the facts of the case to which you or I or the admiral can refer, or which we 
can receive, and that version is contained in the official report of your predecessor, the 
duly accredited minister of the United States to Paraguay, and indorsed by me from 
my knowledge of the man and his official character.' 

" I then placed in his hands, for perusal, my correspondence with Admiral Davis. 
What subsequently passed between us may be gathered from the following letter, 
which I addressed to him yesterday, but which was not sent until to-day : 

" ' Legation of the United States, 

' Boa Viagem, October 23, 1868. 

" ' My Dear Sir : When you did me the honor to call at this legation yesterday, and 
intimated your intention to go up to Asuncion accompanied by Admiral Davis and the 
smaller vessfels of the United States squadron, with a view of presenting your creden- ■ 
tials to President Lopez and demanding the release of the members of our legation 
forcibly detained by him, I at once said that nothing of the kind could be done with- 
out bringing deep disgrace to our country, and rendering her the laughing-stock of the 
world. That the Ijare idea of presenting credentials from the United States govern- 
ment to a wretch who had just perpetrated .against us the greatest outrage known to 
international intercourse, was something monstrous. 

" 'To this you answered that there were so many versions of what had taken place 
in Paraguay, that you would not decide what to do until yon reached the La Plata. I 
replied, ' That is an error. There is but one version of the facts of the case, to which 
you, I, or Admiral Davis can refer, or which we can receive, and that version is con- 
tained in the official report of your predecessor, the duly accredited minister of the 
United States to Paraguay, and indorsed by me, from the knowledge of the man and his 
official character. 

" ' I then placed in your hands, for perusal, my correspondence with Admiral Davis, 
urging him to employ the squadron under his command for the sole and only purpose 
it IS kept here, viz, the vindication of our national honor, and the protection of the 
commerce and lives of our people, instead of keeping it idle in this harbor, when the 
ships of other nationalities are nastening to the scene of outrage upon us, and, through 
us, upon the civilized world. You proceeded to read what I placed in your hands, and 
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■when nearly through with it, handed me your official instructions from the State 
Department, directing you to see me hefore you proceeded to the river. 

" ' After you had finished reading the correspondence, upon which no comments 
were made by either of us, j^ou proceeded to detail your programme on arrival at the 
La Plata. I listened and said, I did not like to make any comments upon it, unless 
you requested me to do so ; although I freely admit, that on further reflection I should 
have deemed it my duty to have earnestly protested against any such proceeding, and 
distinctly have placed before you what I considered to be your duty in the premises. 
You thought of addressing a letter to the admiral setting forth your official character, 
&o., &o., and that you desired to present your credentials, and deliver to Lopez certain 
very fciendly messages and assurances from the President, which he, the admiral, might 
send to Lopez. 

'' ' I advised against any such proceeding, and against your making any advances 
whatever toward Lopez ; the whole matter having entirely changed since you were 
accredited to Paraguay. Lopez has placed himself entirely beyond the pale of civilized 
nations ; and least of all can the United States have any intercourse with Mm, except 
through the naval and military power of the country. To me your duty appears very 
simple ; and I will proceed to give you my view of it, holding myself responsible to our 
common superior for so doing. 

'"I think you should at once address an official note to Admiral Davis, stating who 
you are, and requmng from him the employment of the naval force under his command 
in rescuing the members of Mr. Washburn's legation, forcibly seized by the tyrant, in 
violation of every principle of international law and the comity of nations ; and you 
should particularly press upon him the gravity of the emergency, and strive to en- 
lighten him in regard to his duty in the premises, in order that our country may, as 
far as practicable, be reheved from the odium of being careless in affording protection 
to our legations throughout the world, an d unmindful of our national honor ; all of which 
he has most unhappily brought upon us by his obstinately refusing to employ qur large 
squadron on this station in vindication of the national honor, instead of keeping it idle 
in this harbor, where it is of no more value than if at the bottom of the ocean. Strive to 
impress him with a realization of the disgrace inflicted upon us by leaving to other 
nationalities the defense of our honor and dignity when he and his squadron are here 
for no other purpose. Remind him that while for the purpose of this emergency his 
squadron is larger and more available than the eombintSd scfuadrons of England, France, 
Spain, and Italy, he has left to them exclusively the, vindication of our national dig- 
nity from the gross offense perpetrated against the cMUzed world, through the United 
States. 

" ' You will find the admiral an amiable, courteous, and scientific gentleman, and 
doubtless without a superior as the superintendent of oirr national observatory, but ut- 
t-erly ignorant of the rights of legations, of the principles of diplomacy, and of the rela- 
tive rights and duties of our ministers and naval commanders on foreign stations. 

" ' Do all in your power to induce him to take all his squadron, except the Guerriere, 
up the Paraguay, and ftom the deck of the flag-ship send a flag of truce into the coun- 
try, demanding, without parley, the immediate surrender of Bliss and Masterman. But 
let him not whisper even, much less proclaim, that since Lopez's outrage upon our 
legation, it is possible that under any conceivable state of things we can send him a 
minister until our government at Washington has declared itseli satisfied and concil- 
iated. He has virtually declared war upon the United States, and neither you nor I 
have a right to make peace, or to decide what the offended dignity of our country de- 
mands. If he is no longer in authority, then you have nothing to do with him ; while 
if he is, then it is for our government to deal with him, and you and I have nothing to 
do but await its action. If, in themeantime, the allies shall set up a government of 
their own in Paraguay, as by treaty they are pledged to do, most assuredly you can 
have nothing to do with that affair ; and if recognized at all, it must be by our govern- 
ment, and not by you or me. And you will do well to enlighten the admiral in regard 
to his duties in such a contingency, which in all probability is certain to occur. 

" ' Under all the circumstances of the case, then, it is manifest that it is your duty to 
remain quietly at Buenos Ay res, or in that region, until you can receive further in- 
structions from Mr. Seward. All your instructions and all youx messages firom the 
President to Lopez are canceled by the latter's act of war against the United States. 
This letter to you wiU constitute a part of my dispatch to the Department of State, by 
the Mississippi on the 26th, and beyond aU peradventure you will be in possession of 
fresh instructions on or before the Ist of January, which wfll he less than two months 
after your arrival at the river. They will come by the return steamer, or if not, then 
by telegraph to our legation in London, and hence to the river by any one of the seven 
steamers now sailing monthly from Europe to the La Plata, touching at Eio. 

" ' My only apprehension is that if Bliss and Masterman are stiU alive, they wiU have 
heen rescued by one of the vessels of war belonging to other nationalities, now in Para- 
guay. That such is their intention, I Mow, and such intentions are not coacealed in 
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the general indignation of the public at the non-action of our show-squadron on this 
station. God grant that we may be spared that blow. 

" ' In my opinion, yonr course is a very simple one. Tou have no duties to discharge 
in connection with Paraguay. Lopez, by an act of war against the United States, has 
canceled alike your duties and your instructions ; and uothing remains for you to do 
but to consult the honor and the dignity of your country, by remaining here or in the 
La Plata until you can hear from Washington. 

" ' I inclose you a copy of Mr. Washburn's oflScial letter to the British envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Argentine Eepublic, and through him to 
the other legations in Buenos Ayres. Tliis is a djipUcate of the one sent to me by Mr. 
Washburn, and which I sent to Admiral Davis, indorsing its authenticity, and I fur- 
nish it to you under like circumstances. 

" ' Wishing you and your sisters a pleasant passage to the La Plata in the Guerriere, 
I am, mv dear general, very sincerely, your colleague and obedient servant, 

"'J. WATSON WEBB. 

" ' His Excellency General Martin T. McMahon, 

" ' United States Minister Besident to Paraguay.' 

" I should have stated sooner that when the Brazilian Times announced, on the 8th, 
that the United States squadron was under orders for the river, Admiral Davis, who 
had that day written me the exceedingly offensive note which called forth my second 
letter, addressed the editor of that paper as follows : 

" ' Flag-ship Guerriere, October 9, 1868. 
" ' My Dear Sir : I am very much obliged to you for the two papers which you very 
Idndly sent me, and I shall have the pleasure of saying this in person on my return 
from Petropolis. 

" ' I see in these papers that you take an interest in the movements of my squadron, 
but that the source of your information is incorrect. Not only is the squadron not 
under orders for the La Plata, but no single vessel of the squadron is under sailing 
orders at this moment for any place. 
" ' Very truly yours, 

" ' C. H. DAVIS, Sear- Admiral. 
'"William Scclley, 

" ' Editor and Proprietor of the Anglo-Brazilian Times.' 

" I learn that the English have two boats up the Paraguay, and they are hourly ex- 
pecting a third to arrive, which will be immediately sent up to join the Linnet and 
Beacon. France, Italy, and Portugal have one each. Lopez refused to give up his 
English prisoners to the English secretary of legation, Mr. Gould, who was on board 
the Linnet, and that gentleman immediately left to report to his minister at Buenos 
Ayres. Lopez then sent word to the French gunboat Decid^e, that he was willing to 
release the Englishmen. 

" Mr. Washburn writes me, under date of the 14th October, confirming the previous 
report that Lopez luid shot both his brotliers and his sister, the widow of General Barrios, 
who committed suicide some months ago to escape torture. And Mr. Matthew, the 
English envoy at this court, writes me as follows. Although his note is marked 
'private,' I have his permission to send it to you : 

" ' [Private.] " ' October 15, 1868. 

" ' My Dear General : Will yon allow me to ask what steps you are taking in con- 
sequence of the treatment of your legation in Paraguay 1 If the last letter published 
as from Mr. Bliss was genuine, its tone, I am sorry to say, confirms the belief that it 
was written under torture. 

" ' Eumors of all kinds are, of course, rife, and I frankly confess that I expected ere 
this to have heard of some decided course of action, and I should be very sorry to see 
the prestige of the United States in this land affected by any unsuitable delay or hesi- 
tation in a case that seems worse than ours in Abyssinia. 

'"Indeed, I almost question whether all nations should not unite in bringing this 
monster to his senses. The latest accounts I see assert that Lopez had ordered his 
sister and his brothers to execution, 

' " With best regards to Mrs. Webb, believe me, my dear general, most truly yours, 

'"G. BUCKLEY MATTHEW. 

" ' His Excellency General Webb, &c., &c., &c.' 

"My only reply waa a statement of the fact that Rear- Admiral Davis ignored my 
right to have any opinion on the subject, while his admiral, Ramsay, promptly re- 
sponded to his calls, and sent every vessel he had up the Paraguay, and will send up 
the gunboat to arrive. 

" The Emperor inquired of a gentleman only three days ago ' why Monsieur Webb 
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■was so tardy. He was accustomed to be very prompt.' I famished the answer in my 
letter in the Times of yesterday, defending the conduct of Mr. Washburn. 

" I am mortij&ed and grieved that in such an emergency we should have been so 
badly served by our naval force on this station ; and solely because of a senseless jeal- 
ousy of the Department of State and its representatives. The South Atlantic squadron 
has cost the United States treasury during the last three years not less than five mil- 
lions of dollars, for which it has rendered no national services whatever, except such 
as could have been and were rendered by the smallest gunboats in the navy. And 
now, when an emergency arises in which it can be serviceable to the country, it does 
not suit the officer in command to employ it. Justly to estimate the character and cost 
of this refusal, you must bear in mind that the Guerriere and every other first-rate steamer 
ill covimisaion costs the government annually upward of $400^000 ; or more than the 
entire diplomatic corps of the United States, including all incidental expenses, in any 
one year. And yet those 'first-rates' have become mere 'pleasure yachts 'for those 
who command them. Rather expensive luxuries, these, in time of peace ; and it is not 
very extraordinary that a man who is employed at an expense to the government of 
about half a million per annum, should hold in contempt the claims of one who costs 
the government only twelve thousand, Zesa income tax. We have a great many 'first- 
rates ' in commission, and nothing for them to do ; and the time has arrived when onr 
tax-payers, through their representatives, should inquire whether twenty gunboats in 
commission would not do the work of the country better than it has been done with 
one hundred and two vessels of war, including many ' first-rates.' And if the small 
number of vessels would render better service at a saving of ftom fifteen to twenty-five 
mUlions per annum, the government might be rendering a great service to the country 
by calling the attention of Congress to the fact. 
" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBB. 

" Hon. William H. Sewabd, Seoretary of State." 

Q. Had you any reason to suppose that Admiral Davis and Caj>tain Eamsay enter- 
tained unfriendly feelings toward Mr. Washburn prior to their being informed of the 
arrest of Bliss and Masterman? — A. Certainly not. Nor have I any reason to believe 
that Mr. Washburn, up to that time, was ever discussed. 

Q. Have you any such information after the arrest of Bliss and Masterman? — A. After 
the arrest of Bliss and Masterman was announced, it was generally understood that 
Admiral Davis, Captain Eamsay, and several other officers of the fleet, as well as the 
Brazilian press, openly denounced Mr. Washburn for having left Paraguay without 
bringing Bliss and Masterman with him. Of my own knowledge, I cannot say whether 
they did so denounce him. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. When you say it was generally understood, do you mean to say it was the public 
opinion ? — A. I mean to say that it was a matter of public discussion ; that officers and 
others said to me, " Eamsay says it is cowardly ; Admiral Davis condemns it." 

Q. Did you publish a card in the Brazilian papers in reference to the withdrawal of 
Mr. Washburn from his mission at Asuncion ? — ^A. I did. It was dated the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1853, and a copy of it sent to the Department of State. The card is as follows : 

"Legation of the UistrrED States, 

"Soa Viagem, October 22, 1868. 

" To the Editor of the Anglo-Brazilian Times ; 

" SiK : Now that the uuoaUed-for and inconsiderate abuse of Mr. Washburn, the United 
States minister to Paraguay, has abated, if not ceased, I desire to state one or two 
facts, calculated to vindicate the character of an American official who has faith- 
ftdly discharged his duty, under very trying circumstances. _ ,o^, x,. tt -^ j 

" In the first place, Mr. Washburn is the same individual who, m 1864, then United 
States minister at Asuncion, protested against the treatment of the Brazilian minister, 
Senor Viana da Lima, by President Lopez ; and \5rhen he found that remonstrance was 
unavailing, threatened the tyrant to insist upon his passport and break up his legation, 
if da Lima were not treated with the consideration his diplomatic character demanded, 
and the necessary faoiUties afforded him to leave the country in a manner suited to the 
dignity of his position. For so doing, his conduct was greatly extolled by the Brazilian 
press and Brazilian offlcialSi including his Imperial Majesty. 

" Secondly. The peculiar character of Mr. Washburn's official correspondence with the 
Paraguayan foreign office is to be attributed solely to the dangerous situation in which 
he anc[ his family were placed by Lopez, with a view, probably, to their destruction, 
and which is thus described in his report to me of what had occurred, dated Buenos 
Ayres, September 26: . ■, ^ x, n.^ 

"^ You wiU find a ridiculously long correspondence in regard to the different persons 
domiciled in my legation, which was published fiist by Lopez, in his Seminario, and has 
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Ijeen republished here. On the contimmnce of tlvis correspondence I felt that my Ufe depended, 
and my great aim was to prolong it till the arrival of the Wasp, which I was certain 
you would send up. I wrote to gam time, all the while cherishing the hope she would come 
before Lopez committed any violence against me ; for had he once proceeded to that, 
he would have gone to the laat extremity. For one whole month I felt that I would 
have compromised by simply being shot ; but I was afraid of his tortures, which he 
a,pp]ies to all who do not make such declarations as he desires. And then I did not 
like to give him a chance to put forth any declarations as coming ftom me, when I 
should not be alive to deny them. Our correspondence ceased when the Wasp ar- 
rived. To have terminated it sooner, by indignantly returning the first dispatch con- 
taining imputations on my character, would have insured my destruction. Thank 
God and you, the Wasp arrived, and we were saved.' 

" Thirdly. Mr. Washburn is no more responsible for the publication of that cor- 
respondence than I am for the United States squadron lying idle in this harbor, when 
all the available men-of-war belonging to other nationalities have long since been 
occupying the waters of Paraguay, and doing all in their power to protect the lives of 
their citizens. There is just as much justice in censuring Mr. Washburn for publish- 
ing his correspondence with Lopez as there is in visiting upon my government, our 
people, or myself, the just indignation expressed by the public, that our squadron (all 
of which, except the flag-ship, is peculiarly adaptable to river service) should be the 
only passive one on the coast, in an emergency which demands prompt action, not 
only^ in vindication of our national honor, but in the discharge of our duty to the 
civiUzed world, which, equally with the United States, has been insulted by the gross 
outrage perpetrated on our legation in Paraguay. 

" Fourthly. Mr. Washburn may have been imprudent in giving expression to his feel- 
ing in regard to the dilatoriness of the Marquis of Casias in concluding the war 
against Lopez ; but it must not be forgotten that he was the victim of that dilatori- 
ness, and that it very nearly cost him Jiis life. 

" The Brazilian army has exhibited extraordinary dash and abundant daring whenever 
it has had an opportunity to exhibit its soldierly qualities ; and he who vindicates its 
character merits the thanks, instead of the condemnation, of the Brazilian public. 

" Fifthly. Mr. Washburn is censured and called hard names, because he seemingly aban- 
doned members of his legation to the wild beast of Paraguay. This condemnation has its 
origin in a manly and generous feeling, which I fuUy understand and appreciate ; but 
it IS based on erroneous information. If the Wasp had been lying at the wharf of 
Asuncion, doubtless, from my knowledge of Mr. Washburn's character, he would have 
placed his wife and child on board and ordered the steamer to leave, while he re- 
turned to brave the tyrant in his den, and share the fate of the members of his lega- 
tion. But such was not the state of affairs. Mr. Washburn says : ' I demanded and 
received my passports, and abandoned my residence, and, with my wife, child, and 
servants, and the two members of my legation, started for the steamer — not the Wasp, 
but a Paraguayan steamer, which was to take us to the" Wasp. When approaching 
the steamer. Bliss and Masterman were arrested at my side, and forcibly carried away. 
What was I to do t Follow them, and leave my wife and child in the streets of 
Asuncion ? We had no home to return to. Should I have placed my wife on board 
the Paraguayan steamer, and left them to the tender mercies of Lopez's minions ? My 
diplomatic functions having been brought to a close by my own act, Lopez would not 
have permitted me to resume them, and the seizure of the members of my legation, as 
much entitled to protection as I was, demonstrates what kind of protection was in store 
for all of us, and of how little value it was to my legation as to my family.' 

" I will only repeat the language of the Buenos Ayres Standard : 'If Mi. Washburn 
has erred, he has erred on the right side ; and his government and his country will 
fully indorse his conduct, against all the calumnies and slanders now heaped upon 
him by evidence not worth the paper upon which it is written.' 
"Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBB." 

Q. Had you interviews with Admiral Davis and Captain Eamsay after the publica- 
tion of this card? — A. Never; that was after my correspondence vrith the admiral. 

Q. Do yon know the impression which that publication made upon them ; whether 
favorable or otherwise ? — A. I have no means of knowing the impression that it made 
upon them ; but I am bound to say that, from the publication of that card up fo 
the time of my leaving Eio, I never knew an intelligent Brazilian, or an intelligent 
American, whether of the navy or not, who disapproved or censured Mr. Washburn, 
while I did hear very many persons of high standing and good position defend ami jus- 
tify the course Mr. Washburn had pursued. 

Q. What was the impression first made upon your mind on hearing of the course of 
Mr. Washburn on his retiring from Paraguay ; was it the same as that expressed by 
Admiral Davis and Captain Kamsay ? — ^A. I confess that it made an unfavorable im- 
pression upon my mind, until I received his explanation. 
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By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Are you acquainted with Porter Cornelius Bliss ? — A. I know liim well. 

Q. State when you first made his acquaintance, and the opportunities you hacl of be- 
coming acquainted with him. — A. In June, 1861, after I was appointed ministerto Brazil, 
Mr. Bliss applied to me to name him as secretary of legation, and produced a volume 
of letters of recommendation, including the most eminent men in the Eastern States, 
from Mr. Everett, and from gentlemen connected with most of the literary and scien- 
tific institutions in the East, setting forth his great knowledge of the Indian languages, 
and his great facility in acquiring wiem, and recommending nira to anybody and every- 
body who might have anything for him to do. Circumstances rendered it inexpedient 
for me to suggest him to the President for secretary of legation, but I proposed to 
him that he should take the place of private secretary to my family and tutor to my 
children, which ho accepted. He wished to go to England, and I had sufficient con- 
fidence in him to allow him to leave in advance of us. When in England, on my 
way to Eio, he joined me, and his duties as secretary commenced. He was in my 
family as secretary -and tutor some eighteen months, during which period I insisted on 
his always being treated by my associates of the diplomatic corps as a member of my 
family. Shortly after taking up my residence at Petropolis the members of my family 
were invited to a reception by one of my colleagues, and Mr. Bliss omitted ; in conse- 
quence of which I gave notice to that colleague that unless Mr. Bliss was included I 
could not attend. He immediately came in person and invited Mr. Bliss, and apologized 
for the omission, on the ground that he had not appreciated his position as private sec- 
retary. Mr. Bliss, during the time he acted as tutor, gjot up a Portuguese dictionary, 
and very generally his mmd was diverted from his duties as tutor, and his whole incli- 
nations and aspirations were totally different from the duties pertaining to the position 
he held in my family. He had the greatest facility of acquiring language of any per- 
son I have ever met ; but as tutor he was not successful, nor was he so constituted that 
he ever could have accomplished much. My arrangement with Mr. Bliss was to con- 
tinue during three or four years, but he became anxious to get into the country and 
engage in literary pursuits and investigations, and he made application to me to be 
discharged as tutor upon his'paying me the sum of three or four hundred dollars. I 
told him that of course I could not receive anything of that kind ; that I myself had 
arrived at the conclusion he was better qualified for anything else than for teaching, 
and that I would very cheerfully abandon the arrangement ; teUine him at the same 
time that with his facility of acquiring language, his very wonderful memory, and his 
devotion to study, it was quite within his power to make his mark within the next ten 
years. When we parted he wrote a letter to me, thanking me for our kindness to him, 
and showing clearly that the relations on both sides between us were of the most 
friendly nature. The last thing I did before his leaving the house was to give 
him an outfit for the Indian country. I should here state that Mr. Bliss, as I under- 
stand, was the son of a missionary to the Indians, and bom in the Indian country; 
that he had grown up among 'that people, and had developed great aptitude in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of Indian languages. The learned men at Eio soon became advised of 
his aptitude in acquiring a knowledge of scientific matters, and treated him wltti a 
great deal of consideration, and I understood, also, that the Emperor received him on 
different occasions, and exhibited great kindness toward him. 

Mrs. Webb became an invalid to such an extent that it was necessary to leave Eio, 
and I BaUed for the river Plata in December, 1862, on board the United States ship 
Jamestown, and asked Captain Price to give Mr. BUss a passage on board, which he 
did. Mr. Bliss first told me when he came on board the English steamer at Southamp- 
ton, for Brazil, that he was not familiar with a word of the Portuguese language. He 
studied Portuguese on board the steamer, and, before he had been m Brazil one month, 
a Brazilian lady expressed to me her utter astonishment at the facility with which ho 
spoke the language. When we embarked at Eio for the La Plata, I am satisfied that 
Mr. Bliss was quite ignorant of the Spanish language. At Buenos Ayres I informed 
onr countryman, Mr. Edward Hopkins, that I wanted Mr. Bliss to get employment 
under the Argentine government to make explorations in their Indian country, and re- 
quested him to introduce me to the minister of the interior, Mr. Eawlson, who was the 
son of an American. I stated to Mr. Eawlson, in recommending Bhss for employment, 
that he knew nothing about Spanish, but could, beyond all question, very soon acquire 
it. Mr. Eawlson promised to give him employment, and did employ him to take charge 
of a party to make investigation in regard to the Indian languages m the Argentine 
EepubUc. Hearing that he had been so employed, I waited upon Mr. Eawlson and 
thanked him for having employed him at my request. He said to me. You said this 
vouna man does not know anything about Spanish ; why, he speaks Spanish as well as 
most foreigners in this city." I replied, "If he does, he has learned it since he left 
Eio." From the time I left Buenos Ayres to the present, I know nothing of Mr. Bliss. 
O How did you regard his character for integrity and veracity ?— A. (I have no 
doubt of his integrity. I have no means of judging of his character for veracity, ex- 
cept from his daUy intercourse with the children, or somethmg of that kmd. As tutor. 
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I felt that he never impressed upon the children sufficiently the importance of truth. I 
do not know that he ever made any misrepresentations to me. 

Q. Did you dissolve your connection with him because of his want of character for 
veracity t — A. I dissolved my connection with him, more than for any other reason, 
because of his utter disqualification for teaching ; because he was passionate, and be- 
cause he did not impress upon the children various things which I required him to do, 
and, particularly, the importance of truth. 

Q. Did you tell Captam Kirkland, or any other person, you discharged him on account 
of his want of character for truth?— A. Never. I cannot say that I discharged Mr. 
Bliss at all. He, himself, was anxious to go. 

By Mr. SWAim : 
Q. What brought particularly to your notice the fact that he did not teach the im- 
portance of truth in the education of your children! — A. I cannot allude to any par- 
ticular case at this time. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Did you, or not, regard his failure to impress the importance of truth upon your 
children as different ftom a man who would deliberately tell a falsehood T — ^A. If you 
should aak me the question whether, from my knowledge of Mr. Bliss, during the time 
of which I have been speaking, I would believe him under oath, I should answer that, 
without hesitation or qualification, I would. I would give ftijl credence to Mr. Bliss 
under oath, or in any serious statement he should make to the public or to me. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Was he a man in whom yon reposed entire confidence, and whom you would be dis- 
posed to trust under trying circumstances f — A. He was a boy of twenty-one or twenty- 
two at that time, and there are very few I would put implicit confidence in at that age, 
under trying circumstances. I cannot say that I would, and yet it would depend entirely 
upon what were the circumstances, and what the position was. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. At the time he left you, was his character such, in your estimation, that if he had 
related to you an important fact, in which he himself was interested, or any other 
party was interested, you would have put full confidence in his statement ?-r-A. Un- 
limited. If he had come to me and stated that such and such were facts, I would not 
have doubted his statements. • I have no hesitation in saying that I believe the whole 
of his statement in relation to the conduct of Lopez toward him in Paraguay. 

Washington, November 13, 1869. 

Examination of James Watson Webb continued: 

When the committee adjourned yesterday I was being examined in relation to the 
character of Mr. Bliss for truth and veracity, and the chairman had asked me whether 
I had ever said to Captain Kirkland, or to any person, that I had discharged Mr. Bliss 
for lying and in consequence of his bad character. I replied that I had never so stated, 
and proceeded to show that it could not be true, by stating the circumstances under 
which we had parted. I have since read the testimony of Admiral Davis before this 
committee, in which he says he received a letter from Commander Kirkland informing 
him that I had told Kirkland that I had discharged Bliss for lying, &c.; and I pre- 
sume the chairman's question was based upon that testimony. The letter referred to 
by Admiral Davis, from Commander Kirkland, bears date June 5, 1869. More ttian six 
yeais since I mot him casually at Montevideo, a young lieutenant in the navy, whom 
I had never seen before and never expected to meet again. He writes to the admiral 
as follows : 

" I considered Mr. Bliss to be an unfit subject to mess and live with gentlemen, as in 
January, 1863, General Webb had him for a private tutor, and brought him to this 
river from Eio Janeiro, where he left him because ho was a natural liai, whose example, 
the general feared would contaminate his children. This I heard from the general's 
own lips at that time January, 1863." 

Now, I would submit to the committee whether it is probable that I could have made 
any such false declaration to Lieutenant Kirkland, an entire stranger to me, in Janu- 
ary, 1863 — I having left about the 10th of that month — and at the very time when I 
had induced Captain Price to give Mr. Bliss a passage from Eio to the La Plata; when 
I had indorsed Bliss's character and procured for him an appointment in the Argen- 
tine Eepublio: and, finally^ when taking leave of- him, (Bliss.) I had requested my 
wife to make him a loan of money, if he needed it, which he declined I I had never 
seen or heard of such a person as Lieutenant Kirkland until my arrival at the river, 
and saw him then but a very few times. It is, therefore, utterly and absolutely im- 
possible that while I was using my personal influence and my official character to get 
a place tor Mr. Bliss, eulogizing his ability and vouching for the correctness of his con- 
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duct, and offering to loan him money, I could have used the language to the lieuten- 
ant that I had discharged him for lying, thereby virtually contradicting all my ac- 
tions. I will state to the committee that I separated from Mr. Bliss because he was 
not qualified to he a tvitor of children ; because his -whole manner and all his habits of 
life were utterly contrary to those of my family ; and that, although ho never misrep- 
resented the truth to me, yet there was a disregard, or rather an absence of appreci- 
ation of truth in his intercourse with the children and in teaching my children, which 
I greatly disapproved ; but at the same time I have no hesitation in saying that I 
would believe, without any doubt, any representation made to me by Mr. Bliss, upon 
any serious question, and I would not hesitate a moment to give full credence to his 
testitaony under oath. 

The committee will observe that so far as I have any interest in this investigation, 
beyond what is purely of a public character, it becomes my duty to sustain my reports 
to the government in regard to the action of Admiral Davis, while in command of the 
fleet, and my version of the causes which induced him to delay proceeding to Para- 
guay, when in my judgment tho interests of the country demanded that he should pro- 
ceed promptly. I attributed, in my dispatches and letters and conversation, the re- 
fusal of the admiral to comply with the requisition I ofBcially made upon him to a 
jealousy on his part — a jealousy which, unfortunately, exists in the navy — in regard to 
the respective rights and duties of ministers and naval officers. I believe, and I have 
reported to the government, that the delay which took place would never have oc- 
curred if I had not inpocently felt it my duty to insist upon his expediting his depart- 
ure. That being the issue between Admiral Davis and myself, I find in his testimony 
an attempt to attribute the delay in his movement to other causes. On page 4 of the 
manuscript testimony of Admiral Davis I find the following questions put to him : 

" Q. When did you receive the first official notice of the imprisonment of Bliss and 
Masterman ? — ^A. I must have received the first information from the letter of Mr. Wash- 
burn to Mr. Stewart, the British minister at Buenos Ayres. I then learned for the 
first time of their imprisonment. 

" Q. You determined tlien to proceed to Paraguay and effect their release, without 
awaiting instructions from the department ? — A. Yes, sir. I waited, however, for our 
minister to arrive." [And at page 90 he says he knew he was coming " out in that 
steamer. That was my motive for waiting."] 

" Q. He brought no instructions? — A. No, sir ; but I considered it his business. He,, 
as minister to Paraguay, had a -right to be consulted, and needed to take direction.. 
That was the intention of the government, as he was specially instructed to act in co- 
operation with me, and I in co-operation with him." 

The information obtained from Mr. Washburn's letter to the British minister at 
Buenos Ayres must have been, according to the best of my recollection and knowledge 
of dates, on the 5th day of October, when it appeared in the Brazilian papers ; and the 
admiral swears that at that time he determined to proceed to Paraguay and release 
them, but that he awaited the arrival of our minister, who, he assures the committee,, 
he Tmew would arrive in the next steamer. 

If this testimony of the admiral be of value, it arises simply fronl the fact that hs' 
actually possessed such knowledge. I was there officially, in constant communication 
with the government, and I had no knowledge of the kind ; and I did not know that 
General MoMahon would arrive in the next steamer. I have, therefore, gone into an 
investigation of the dates of several published official documents, in order to discover 
how it was possible for Admiral Davis to be in possession of the fact that the minister 
would arrive in the nest steamer, to reach Eio on the 20th, when I had no means of 
coming to such a conclusion. 

In the first place, the admiral left my house on the evening of the 3d day of Octoberj 
after dinner, and after having spent several days with his wife and child at the lega- 
tidn, as my guest. At the dinner table, on the .3d of October, he stated distinctly that 
he should safl from Eio on the following Saturday, it being the 10th of October ; or,^ 
if he did not get off on Saturday, the 10th, he would most certainly leave on Monday, 
the 12th, or possibly Tuesday, the 13th ; but he had no doubt about getting off on the 
10th. On Monday, the 5th of October, I met an unusual number of officers in the 
streets of Eio, and learned from one or more of them that they were there for the pur- 
pose of settling up their accounts, because the admiral had given notice he would sail 
on Saturday, the 10th, and on reference to my correspondence with the admiral it will 
be perceived that I say, in substance, to him, " that inasmuch as you are prepared to 
saUon the 10th, let me beg you to get off on Thursday, the 8th, and thereby save 
two days." At that time, bear in mind, the admiral had fuU knowledge of the fact that 
these gentlemen of the legation had been seized, and we were actually corresponding 
about the necessity of his moving to their reUef. It appears to me, therefore, utterly 
impossible that, on the 5th of October, when he refused to move, his "motive" in so 
domg was, as he aUeges rum, to await the arrival of General MoMahon; and it is 
equally impossible, that at that time he could have known, as he says he did, that Gen- 
eral McMahon would arrive in the next steamer. Had it been his intention to await 

17 PI 
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the arrival of the new minister on the 20th or Slat of October, why announce to me, 
and to all at my table, that he would sail on Saturday, the 10th; and why give notice 
to that effect to the squadron, in order that the officers might settle up their accounts ? 
These are conjectures, based on a common-sense view of the case. Now let us look 
at the facta in regard to the dates, and see if it were possible, under any circumstances 
whatever, that he could have possessed such knowledge, or have, been controlled in his 
movements by such " motives." 

Anterior to September, General McMahon had been appointed minister to Paraguay, 
and ordered to proceed to his post of duty. The State Department learning from me 
the difficulties that existed in regard to the Wasp, and that the Wasp had been stopped 
by the allies, in passing up to Asuncion, instructed General McMahon, on the 18th of 
August, not to leave the country until he received further orders. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1868, Mr. Seward addressed to General McMahon the following: 

" When, on the 18th oi August last, you were on the eve of your departure for Asun- 
cion, the capital of Paraguay, as minister resident of the United States to that repub- 
lic, this department, by direction of the President, requested you to remain in the 
United States until you should receive farther instructions. The occasion of that di- 
rection was, that Eear-Admiral Davis, who commands the United States South At- 
lantic squadron, had just then reported that he had sent the United States ship of war 
Wasp up the Parana, for the purpose of bringing away your predecessor, Mr. Charles 
A. Washburn, and his family, from Asuncion. » » » * * 

" To-day I received from Mr. Webb a dispatch, which bears date August 7, and which 
came from London by cable, in which dispatch he says that the Brazilian ministry has 
yielded to his request, and that the Wasp goes to Asuncion. 

" The information thus received is deemed sufficient to warrant your proceeding at 
once, by tlie next United States steamer, to the seat of your legation." 

Now, the next United States steamer was to sail September 23. That dispatch most 
probably did not reach General McMahon, in New York, until the 4th. By what means, 
then, could the admiral know of its existence at Rio, on the 5th of October? If Gen- 
eral McMahon wrote to Captain Ramsay, by the steamer of the .5th, via England, the 
day after the receipt of this letter from Washingtou, it would not reach Englandl)efore 
the 17th. There is no telegraph from England to Rio Janeiro, or any part of Brazil, 
and the first steamer from England would be that of 20th of September, from Liver- 
pool, due in Rio in twenty-four days, she being a freight propeller. That would make 
its receijit in Rio fall on the 14th of October, wherehs my correspondence with the 
admiral, in regard to this movement to Paraguay, commenced on the 5th of October, 
and terminated on the 10th, the very day which he had fixed for his departure — my 
application for his departure having been made and refused on the 5th. It appears, 
then, 1 1 ba morally and physically impossible that any information could have been in 
the admiral's possession, by private letter, apprising him that General SIcMahon would 
arrive in the steamer of the 23d, and I, therefore, again give it as my firm belief that 
the admiral did intend to sail on the 10th, without having any idea of the arrival of 
McMahon, amd tljiat he remained in the harbor of Rio, not for the purpose of receiving 
General McMahon, as he alleges, and of whose arrival he could not have knowledge, 
but because, as I have said to the government, I, as minister, had urged him to ex- 
pedite his departure from the 10th to the 8th. I consider the declaration now made, 
that he knew that McMahou was coming, a mere subterfuge, not sustained by what 
possibly could be the facts of the case, and palpably an after-thought. But the ad- 
miral also says that he waited for the minister to Paraguay, " who nad a right to be 
consulted and needed to take dfrection, and that was the intention of the government, 
as he was spedally instructed to act in co-qperaiion with me, and I in co-operation with 
him." 

Now, mark this additional specific reason assigned for delay. The committee asks the 
admiral : Did General McMahon, when he arrived on the 21st, bring any instructions t 
The admiral answers in the negative. It is true that the government did expect and 
did order that General McMahon and the admiral should co-operate, but not pre- 
viously to the 5th of October. That order was not given except in a dispatch dated 
Washington, November 21, which wonld arrive at Rio only on the 20th of December, 
and yet the admiral says that a knowledge of that fact on the !5th day of October, forty- 
six days before its existence, induced him to determine not to move until General 
McMahon had arrived. On the 21st of November Mr. Seward writes to General Mc- 
Mahon as follows : 

" SiK : I transmit a copy of the orders which have been issued by the Secretary of 
the Navy to Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, commanding the South Atlantic squadron, oc- 
'Casioncd by recent events in Paraguay, in connection with your predecessor and other 
citizens of the United States. The department had not yet received from Mr. Washburn 
detailed reports upon the subject. No doubt, however, you will, by personal inter- 
course with him and from other sources, have obtained such a knowledge of the facts 
as will enable you to proceed judiciously, in co-operation with Admiral Davis, for the 
purpose of vindicating the honor of this government and the rights of any of the citi- 
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zens of the United States in Paraguay wlio may not be able to obtain redress through 
the ordinary obanmels." 

That is the dispatch dated November 21, by which alone the minister and admiral 
had been ordered to co-operate ; and yet he tells this committee that on the 5th of 
October he determined to await General McMahon's arrival, which he had knowledge 
would be by the next steamer, because he knew he was specially instructed to co-op- 
erate with him, a fact which did not take place for some fifty days afterward. I beg 
the oommittee.to bear in mind that I do not pretend to review any portion of the testi- 
mony of any of the witnesses, except that which directly conflicts with my official re- 
ports to the Department of State. 

I find in the manuscript (page 48) of Admiral Davis's testimony a series of ques- 
tions seeking to ascertain from th^ admiral whether he had had any couvoreation with 
the British admiral, in which he had made certain allegations in "regard to this out- 
rage iu Paraguay, and had told the British admiral he did not place any value upon the 
letters and reports of Minister Washbxu-n, because ho had private reports from Com- 
mander Kirkland, which went to show that Washburn's reports were not worthy of 
belief, or to be received as true, all which the admiral denies. I take it for gTanted 
that question is based upon a remark that I have made and which may have come to 
the knowledge of the committee. The British envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary to BrazU informed me that his admiral. Admiral Eamsey, of the British 
navy, much to his surprise, had taken ground in favor of Lopez, while he, the minister, 
was denouncing him to his government and the world, and to everybody with whom 
he came in contact, as the greatest wretch living, he, the minister, having been minis- 
ter to Buenos Ayres immediately preceding his promotion to Eio. He also told me, 
that this difference of opinion with the admiral had produced quite a coolness between 
them, although the admiral responded promptly to his demand that English vessels 
should be detached to the river La Plata for the purpose of vindicating the diplomatic 
corps of the world from the outrage perpetrated upon it by Lopez through his assault 
upon the American legation. When I arrived in Eio last March the British minister 
explained to me that before Admiral Eamsey sailed with the British squadron for 
England, he, Eamsey, had explained the cause of his course of proceeding iu regard to 
the Paraguayan difficulties, and stated, iu apologizing for it to the British minister, that 
Admiral Davis waited upon him. Admiral Eamsey, and informed him that he must not 
receive as authentic or as of any value Washburn's letter to the British minister in 
iu Buenos Ayres because he. Admiral Davis, had a private letter from Captain Kirk- 
land, commander of the Wasp, which brought down Washburn, giving a totally difierent 
version of the whole afl'air. Of course I do not vouch for the truth of this. I simply 
state the fact. 

I find on manuscript page 80 of Admiral Davis's testimony the following : 

" Q. Mr. Washburn desires me to ask whether Gener£(rl Webb, in an interview with 
you, did not inquire what you were going to do in regard to the Wasp being detained ; 
and whether you said you had received letters from Captain Kirkland several daiys 
before, and that you had not opened them ? — A. I do not recollect any such thing. I 
do not know what Mr. Washburn alludes to. What business had General Webb with 
my correspondence as long as my department was satisfied? If I received letters from 
Captain Kirkland, which I Jcnew did notrequire my attention, who was to be' the judge 
as to when they should be opened ? I do not recollect making any such statement to 
Mr. Webb. I supposed at the time I was dealing with men who were gentlemen ; but 
I now find they were taking notes of all our private conversations, and now bring them 
up and try to confuse me by asking me about them." 

I think this answer is of a character so puerile and childish that it would not require 
any comment were it not that it directly conflicts with what I have reported to the 
government. The news that the Wasp had been sent back first appeared in the Bra- 
zilian papers. They boasted of the fact that the Wasp had been compelled to return, 
and published very irritating paragraphs ; irritating to Americans, and insulting to 
our government, in regard to the fact that she had been sent back. I waited several 
days, in the constant expectation that Admiral Davis would addi-ess me officially upon 
the subject, iu order that the matter might be arranged. Some four or five days after 
the arrival of the mail with this intelligence, and after the papers in Eio had announced 
and couimented upon it, I saw the admiral's barge landing on the beach not far from 
my residence, which was on the north side of the Bay of Eio. I was at the time iu a 
carriao-e near the ferry, having taken a friend down, and instantly hui-ried to where 
the bMge la,nded— perceiving there was a lady in the boat— for the pui-pose of ofl'ering 
mv carriage to the admiral and lady, who I supposed was his wife, and helievmg they 
had come over for the purpose of calling on Mrs. Webb. Upon reachmg him I imme- 
diately tendered him the use of my carriage, and said I presumed he was going up to 
the legation. He replied no, they were going to take the same ride that he had taken 
with ms son just before his death, sever^ months previous ; and he declined taking my 
carriage, because he had sent for a cariiage for himself. While waiting for the arrival 
of his carriage I called his attention to what was said in the newspapers, and inquired 
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Lf it were true that he had sent the Wasp up for Mr. Washbuni, and that she had been 
sent back ; for up to that time I had no knowledge that the Wasp had been sent np. 
He replied that he had dispatched the Wasp to Asuncion for Mr. Washburn and his 
famOy, by order of our government ; but that he had no knowledge of the fact that 
she had been sent hack. I then said in substance, " Is it possible that the commander 
of the Wasp has not reported to you if he has been forced to return V He said, " He 
may have done so. I have a large bundle of dispatches from him lying on my table, 
where they have been lying since the mail came in, (which was four qr five days pre- 
vious,) but I have never opened them." At this I expressed veiy great surprise, and 
probably exhibited some little indignation. I recapitulated as well as I could what 
had been said by the newspapers, and how very awkwardly we stood before the diplo- 
matic corps of the world accredited to Brazil under these comments, and nothing done ; 
and I reminded him that the only possible mode of getting any redress, if such an out- 
rage had been perpetrated, was for him to address a note to me, the minister, reporting 
the fact, and I would then commence a negotiation with the government, insisting 
upon our right to send up the Wasp, and force her up the river ; and I begged him, 
immediately upon his return to the flagship, to open and examine the dispatches from 
Kirkland, which must contain a full history of the affair, as he said they were evidently 
quite voluminous. He promised to do so, and left on his ride with Mrs. Davis. I went 
to my house, hunted up the various newspapers which had such abusive articles in 
relation to the proceeding, and carried them down to the coxswain of the admiral's 
barge, and directed him, upon the return of the admiral, to go on board the ship, to 
place those papers in the admiral's possession, I having marked various passages in 
which the matter had been referred to. Either that evening or early the next morning 
I received a private note from the admiral, containing not to exceed three or four lines, 
saying that it was true the Wasp had been sent back, and he wished I would obtain 
the permission of the government to allow her to go up after Mr. Washburn. The 
next morning, as I have already said, I went on board the flagship, and what occurred 
there is on record. 

The admiral says : 

" I supposed at the time I was dealing with men who were gentlemen ; but now find 
they were taking notes of all my private conversations, and now bring them up and 
try to confuse me by asking me about them." 

I desire the committee to judge whether, in stating as I did to the government what 
I have just said to the committee, it has the appearance of having made private notes 
for any such purpose as the admiral alleges ; whether, on the contrary, it was net 
strictly in the line of my duty to state under what circumstances I became officiaBy 
advised of the fact that the Wasp had been sent back. 

This probably is as good a place as any other to state that, at the termination of the 
correspondence between myself, as minister of the United States, and the Brazilian 
government, which resulted in their withdrawing all hindrance to the Wasp going up 
after Mr. Washburn, the admiral addressed me a letter of congratulation upon the 
course that I had pursued and the results of that course. 

I desire to put in as part of my testimony the following copy of an official letter to 
General McMahon : 

" Legation of the United States, 

"Boo Viagem, October^, 1868. 
" My Dear General : This government will only be too well pleased to have our 
squadron go up the river Paraguay, and to my certain knowledge the emperor has ex- 
pressed his astonishment at my inaction ; little knowing, until he saw the Brazilian 
Times of the 23d, that I had discharged my whole duty In the premises. The way is 
open to the vessels of aU nationalities, and most assuredly will not be closed against us, 
through whom the insult to aU the civilized government of the world has been offered. 
The only wonder of the allies, and of every intelligent person in this region, is that for 
three weeks past our squadron has been lying in this harbor, leaving to other naval 
powers the vindication of our national konor, and the attempt to release the members 
of our legation forcibly detained in Paraguay. 

" In aU probability, the time for effective action is past ; but whether it is or not, and 
although we cannot regain the prestige so wantonly thrown away, I am well pleased 
to learn that our squadron is about to proceed to the river, after having postponed its 
time of sailing nearly throe weeks to demonstrate that our minister could not expe- 
dite its movements ! — a demonstration so important in the opinion of Admiral Davis, 
that to make it he has sacrificed the prestige of our country and the vindication of the 
rights of its imprisened citizens. 

" Very truly, your friend and obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBB. 
" His Excellency General Martin T. McMahon, 

" V. S, Mmister to Paraguay, U. S. Flag-ship Gveniere." 
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I also have in my possession in New York a letter ftom Mr. Bliss, addressed to me 
npon his leaving my employ. I ask permission to" send it to the committee as a portion 
ot my testimony, and as conclusively demonstrating that it was utterly impossible at 
the time I was rendenng hnn the favors I did, and when we were parting upon such 
good terms, that I could have said to Commander Kirkland, quite a stringer to me, 
wliat I am charged with having said. 

[The original letter forwarded hy General Webb to the committee is as follows :] 

"Petkopolis, Brazil, 
"JPriday, June 2r, 1862. 
"Dear Sir: Among the inducements which were prominent in determining my ac- 
ceptance of the position I now hold in your family as private secretary to yourself and 
tutor to your chUdien, was a rather vague expectation of being able, in one way or 
another, to prosecute in South America a class of researches upon American ethnoloo-y, 
with which I had become in a measure, identified at home. The desire to prosecute 
this object has continued to exist, although a more intimate knowledge of the state of 
aftairs in Brazil has shown it to be incompatible with the most satisfactory discharge 
of my duties to yourself If, therefore, circumstances should arise which may place it 
withm your power by other aiTangemeuts to secure the discharge of My present routine 
of duty, you will confer a favor upon me by so doing, and by releasing me from the 
present engagements, in the fulfillment of which I have the honor to be, 
" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"PORTER C. BLISS. 
" General James Watson Webb, 

"Envoy Extraordinary, ^c, ^c." 

I now ask permission to read my dispatches to the Secretary of State, under dates of 
April 7 and April 84, 1869. They are as follows : 

" Legation of the United States, 

" Bw de Janeiro, April 7, 1869. 

" Sir : Intelligence has reached this city to-day that our minister resident to Para- 
guay has arrived at Asuncion, the capital of that republic. One account reads : ' The 
American minister has escaped from Lopez, and is now under the protection of the Bra^ 
zilian flag in Asuncion.' 

" I forbear, at this time, entering at length into a history of the conduct of our min- 
ister and admiral in the waters of the La Plata; but content myself with the remark 
that their proceedings were as inimical as they well could be to Brazil, and that in 
the estimation of the diplomatic corps accredited to this court, of American citizens 
here and at the river, and of the people at large, our country was dishonored, our flag 
desecrated, and its prestige in this region temporarily destroyed by a formal and per- 
emptory demand for the persons of two members of our legation, forcibly taken from 
its protection and the power of our minister by the tyrant Lopez, and then that formal 
demand abandoned, because Lopez impudently refused to yield to it. But this, bad 
as it would have been, was but the beginning of our humiliation. Not content with 
rejecting our . demand, Lopez assailed the character of Minister Washburn, charged 
him, together with BUss and Masterman, with conspiracy against his government, justi- 
fied his violent seizure of them, and demanded that they should be received and held 
by us as prisoners and offenders against him ; and, incredible as it may seem, our admiral 
and minister consented to waive their demand for the insult off&'cd to our legation by 
the forcible seizure of two of its members, and in contempt of any sentiment of honor 
and justice, did actually receive them as prisoners on board of one of the identical ves- 
sels sent to punish and humiliate the offender, whose instruments of vengeance they 
thus became. They went to denounce and punish, and they left praising and reward- 
ing. 

"It was not possible for our greatest enemies to have placed us in a position so false 
and humiliating, and every American in this region, as well as all our friends who do 
not owe allegiance to, but honor the flag of our country, deeply deplore the disgrace 
which ignorance and folly, to use no harsher terms, have brought upon it. 

"The demand for Bliss and Masterman was based upon the facts officially reported 
by our duly accredited minister, who was grossly insulted and barely escaped with his 
life. Lopez, the offender, the tyrant who had outraged our legation, and perpetrated 
against us an act of war, justified his conduct, assaUed the veracity of our minister, 
and persuaded our facile representatives to ignore and condone the insult to our national 
honor, waive our demand for reparation, and absolutely demean ourselves by becoming 
his jailors. We boldly and peremptorily demanded redress, and when it was insolently 
refused, we humbled ourselves before the tyrant, and declared our country and its min- 
ister to have been the offenders ; and in our humility and in apology for an offense, we 
humbly consented to receive as prisoners — as criminals and offenders against Lopez — 
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the two educated gentlemen, one an American the other an Englishman, whom the tyrant 
had actually wrested from our legation under the very eyes of our minister. And we, 
that is, our admiral and minister resident to Paraguay, not only received these gentle- 
men as prisoners under the American flag, but as prisoners and criminals they were 
actually brought to this port under the charge of sentinels, and prohibited all intOT- 
course with the officers of the ship, at an expense of from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars in gold, and from here sent to Washington by steamer, also at an expense. And 
all for what ? Why, to prove, if possible, or to make it appear, at least, that Minister 
Washburn's report of occurrences in Paraguay was false, and that Admiral Davis, on 
the private report of Lieutenant Kirkland, at variance with his public declarations, 
was justified in treating it with contempt, and remaining with his large squadron idle in 
this harbor, when patriotism, duty, self-respect, and a regard for the honor of his coun- 
try alike demanded protection for our citizens and a prompt and fearless defense of our 
national flag so publicly insulted and set at defiance by the tyrant of the La Plata. 

" The subject is too humiliating, and the disgrace too recent, to continue commentary 
upon it. 

" The war in the Plata is not closed. Count d'Eu, the husband of the princess im- 
perial, left last week for Asuncion to assume command of the Brazilian forces. He is 
young, enterprising, and able, and distinguished himself in the Spanish army in the 
late war of that nation with the Moors. I have great confidence in his success, because 
he is in all things the very antipodes of the old and feeble Marquis de Caxias. 
"I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBB. 

" Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

" Secretary of State of the United States. 

'• P. S. — Since the receipt of the intelligence that our minister is in Asuncion, I have 
barely time to write this hurried dispatch , and no time to have it copied, if I would 
send it forward by the English steamer. 

"WEBB." 

"No. 101.] "Legation as the United States, 

" Bio de Janeiro, April 24, 1869. 

'' Sir : I have this day received a communication from Mr. H. G. Worthington, our 
minister resident near the Argentine Republic, dated April 10, 1869, in which he says : 

"■' I am satisfied McMahon is under a restraint imposed by that cut-throat Lopez, 
nor can I see there is any probability that that restraint will be soon removed. No one 
has heard of, or from him, for more than four mouths. 

" 'Recent circumstances clearly establish the danger Washburn was inwheninPara- 
guay. My firm conviction is, he would, long since, have been ranked amongst Lopez's 
victims, had he not been relieved when he was. He is being fully vindicated.' 

" McMahou's principal object in going to Paraguay and presenting his credentials to 
one whom his predecessor had proclaimed an outlaw, and who had perpetrated an act 
of war upon the United States, appears to have been to find a justification for the dila- 
tory conduct of Admiral Da\'is, by demonstrating in his own person there was nothing 
to be feared from Lopez, and that Washburn had, as the admiral eharged, acted cow- 
ardly. In so doing, he disregarded the advice I felt it my duty, under the circumstances, 
to give him, and became, unintentionally no doubt, a party to an act which, in my 
iudgment, was alike disgraceful to our flag and to all concerned in it ; and as a further 
consequence of his imprudence, he has imposed upon our government a necessity to 
relieve him from the embarraasment into which he has so recklessly plunged. 

" Davis's original demand upon Lopez was for the immediate surrender of 'Messrs. 
Bliss and Masterman, the persons arrested and detained in Asuncion, jvhile under the 
protection and attached to the legation of the United States.' 

" Tills was right and proper, and until this demand had been complied with, and, as 
the admiral stated in his note to Lopez, until those persons had been ' restored to the 
authority of the United States flag,' ' as an indisputable preliminary,' ' his excellency. 
General McMahon, the minister of the United States to the Republic of Paraguay,' 
could not present his credentials. 

" To this very proper demand for the persons forcibly taken from our legation in vio- 
lation of our flag and of every principle of international law, Lopez replied through 
his military secretary : ' His excellency, the President, regrets that it is not in his 
power to accede to the delivering, on the terms of your excellency, the accused Bliss 
and Masterman to the keeping of your excellency. » * » Nevertheless, his excellency, 
the President of the Republic, would cheerfully consent to the delivery of the crimi- 
nals, Bliss and Masterman, providM it were requested in a manner more in conformity 
with the fact of their being accomplices of Mr. Washburn, and the first (BUss) in- 
timately acquainted with his (Washburn's) intrigues in the character of conspirator 
and agent of the enemy, of which he is now accused in the national tribunals.' 
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"After this peremptory refusal to comply with the demand of our government, un- 
less the admiral and minister would make themselves parties to Lopez's accusation 
against that minister's predecessor, Mr. Washburn, his own self-respect and a decent re- 
gard for the dignity of his country would seem to have demanded that Mr. McMahon 
should have returned to Buenos Ayres, and, as he had been advised to do, await further 
instruotions from your department. Incomprehensible as it may appear, however, our 
minister and admiral, after an interview between the admiral and Lopez, agreed that 
the original very proper demand for Bliss and Masterman should be withdrawn, and 
another letter substituted, in which all reference to their having been forcibly taten 
from our legation should be ignored ; and, at the instigation and request of Lopez, the 
testimony of our minister, Washburn, be repudiated in behalf of that of Lopez. 

"Accordingly, as Mr. McMahon reports to Mr. Seward in paragraph 3 of his dispatch 
ofthe 11th December, from 'On board the United States flag-ship-W asp:' 'On the following 
day, he (the admiral) sent the second letter as agreed upon.' And in that letterthe entire 
character of the demand for Bliss and Masterman is changed. Kt Lopez's dictation, all 
allusion to their having been members of our legation is suppressed. Mr. Washburn, the 
duly accredited minister of the United States, and his testimony, are ignored, and the 
manly demand for redress for an insult to our flag degenerates into the following hum- 
ble and humiliating soTicUaiiou for criminals in arrest, viz : 

" ' My oZy'ect in placing myself in personal intercourse with yoiir excellency is to request 
that Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, the individuals arrested and detained in Asunfion, on 
the 10th day of September last, may be delivered intomy Tieeping, subject to the order of 
the United States.' 

["Dated, December 4, 1868.] 

" But even this humiliating change of position does not quite come up to the wishes 
and expectations of Lopez ; and in consequence, he still holds on to Bliss and Master- 
man, demanding further concessions — a further humiliation of the stars and stripes. 
And, verily, he knew his men. On the .5th of December the admiral again entreats that 
he may be intrusted with the safe-keeping of these witnesses against the honor and integ- 
rity of the late United States minister, Mr. Washburn ; and adds, ' but your excellency 
objects to their delivery under the terms of my note. I wish your excellency to believe 
that it is no part of my official duty, either to offer or refuse any terms which wiU. aifect 
the alleged criminal condition of the two persons in question. » * * x have 
to ask your excellency to embark the accused persons. Bliss and Masterman, on board 
of this vessel, in order that I may keep them insecurity, subject to the disposition ofthe 
government of the United States.' 

" Mr. McMahon reports to Mr. Seward, ' That Lopez's military secretary sent a reply, 
which he incloses and thus describes ': ' This communication, a copy of which is in- 
closed, stated that the delivery was made as an act of courtesy on the part of the gov- 
ernment of Paraguay, and as a proof of its friendship for the government of the United 
States, and of confidence in its justice ; and that he did not understand it to be in an- 
swer to a reclamation or demand.' 

" Originally it was gravely and very properly determined by our minister and admi- 
ral that, ' as an indisputable preliminary step to the presentation of General McMahon 
to your excellency of his credential letter, I have to request that Messrs. Bliss and Mas- 
terman, the persons arrested and detained in Asnngion, while under the protection and 
attached to the legation of the previous United States minister, be restored to the au- 
thority of the United States flag.' 

" Regardless of this ' indisputable preliminary step,' Lopez not only did dispute the 
position assumed, but peremptorily and impudently refused to comply with or even to 
consider the demand, and requested an interview, in which it was agreed to siirrender 
Bliss and Masterman, provided our minister and admiral would receive them as criminals, 
and as Ms witnesses to prove that the late minister of the United States to Paraguay 
was a conspirator against his government; and consequently, that he (Lopez) was jus- 
tified in violating our legation by forcibly seizing as prisoners two of its members. 

" Under these humiliating circumstances, and after thus compromising the honor and 
dignity of the United States, Bliss and Masterman were received as prisonei-s on board 
of our flag-ship, and as prisoners were brought to this port at an expense of not less 
than twenty thousand dollars, and General M.T. McMahon presented his credentials as 
minister resident of the United States to ' Marshal Lopez.' 

" The entice proceeding is, in the estimation of all nationalities in this region, dis- 
creditable to the United States and to all concerned in it. But notwithstanding the 
irregularity and absolute impropriety of this most discreditable proceeding, we may 
not shut our eyes to the fact that, according to the belief of our minister resident in 
Buenos Ayres, our duly accredited minister to Paraguay is held in 'restraint by that 
cut-throat Lopez.' This may not be, and hence I deemed it proper to review the cir- 
cumstances under which such an embarrassing state of affairs could have arisen. 

" it required no little effort to extricate Mr. Washburn from his position in Paraguay, 
the danger of which the adjniral and Minister McMahon have so pertinaciously denied. 
But our minister to the Argentine Republic, in his communication, from which I have 
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extracted, is of opinion that the position of Mr. McMahon is at this time equally pre- 
carious. Of course he must be relievecl ; hut how is his release to he effected? 
"Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBB. 
"Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

" Secretary of State. 

" N. B. — This dispatch was written at too late an hour to be engrossed ; therefore, I 
am compelled to send this, the orisinal manuscrint. 

"WEBB." 

I -would call the attention of the committee to a declaration made by Captain Earn- 
say when under examination. Ho says : 

"Mr. BUSS and Mr.-Masterraan were demanded from President Lopez unconditionally. 
Admiral Davis expressly said that it was not his place either to discuss or to define his 
position ; that he simply came there to demand that these men should be released, and 
that the whole case should tlieii he referred to the government at Washington." 

You will perceive that Captain Ramsay swears that the admiral stated that he simply 
came, there to demand that these men should be released, and that the whole case should 
then be refen-cd to the government at Washington. According to that testimony, if 
true, Admiral Davis, and not Lopez, is the originator of the idea that these men were 
to be received as the witnesses of Lopez to be sent to Washington. How much truth 
there is in the declaration it is not for me to say. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. It is somewhere stated in this testimony that the annual expenses of a first-class 
war steamer, or " admiral's yachts," as they are called, are equal to the annual expense of 
the whole diplomatic corps of the country. Have you made such a statement? — ^A. I 
so stated in a dispatch, which was suppressed by the late Secretary of State, upon the 
plea that to publish that in reply to a call from Congress would be to assail the Navy 
Department, and that it was no part of his business to assail a co-ordinate branch of 
the government. I remonstrated with him, and insisted that the right of the Secretary 
of State and of the President, under a call from Congress, to suppress such matter as, 
in their judgment, would be injurious to the public, u not in all cases, certainly in most 
cases, was in my judgment intended to cover only matter relating to foreign govern- 
ments, the exposure of which might bring us into unpleasant collision with those gov- 
ernments, or which might tend to injure or retard in some way negotiations pending 
between this government and some other. I told him I did not believe it was ever 
intended that the President or Secretary should, under that reservation, withhold from 
Congress anything relating to matters within the United States, between its citizens, 
or between the government and its employfes, the publication of which could not by 
possibility be injurious to the public interests. That therefore he was bound to put in 
that portion of the dispatch, because I had put it into the dispatch for the purpose of 
calling the attention of Congress to the fact, and to let them by investigation ascertain 
whether it was true or not ; and that although I believed it to be true, the data upon 
which I was acting was not official. I believe it to be for the interest of the country 
that the matter should be specially inquired into by Congress, because, as I said to him, 
it is really a great anomaly in our system. The Secretary of the Navy may put into 
commission one or twenty first-rates, each one of which will annually cost as much or 
more than the entire diplomatic corps of the country, while the Secretary of State 
may not increase the contingent expenses of a mission five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars without being liable to censure. I believe that on investigation the declaration 
will be found to be very nearly accui'ate. It was based upon such information as I 
could command at that distance from home, and without reference to official documents. 
The statement was fortified, in my judgment, by another fact. At least a dozen times 
in the course of my editorial career, when gentlemen in Congress had been assailing 
some small appropriation for our Military Academy at West Point, I made it my duty 
to state the fact, based upon what I then knew to be accurate information, that a ship of 
the Une, a seventy-four under our old naval system, in commission, cost the government 
each and every year more money than the institution at West Point had evercost in any 
one year) and the Secretary of the Navy could put as many in commission as he pleased, 
if we had them. That statement I repeatedly put before the public, and it was based 
upon accurate information. 

Q. About what did you estimate the expense of oneof these vessels? — A. Somewhere 
between three and four hundred thousand dollars ; and I state here, that while we had 
many of those first-rates in commission, each of which probably cost as much as the 
entire diplomatic corps of the United States, I had no doubt the first-rate sent to the 
Mediterranean cost during the year very much more than the whole diplomatic corps 
. of the United States, including its contingencies, 
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By Mr. Ori-h, (at the suggestion of Mr. Washburn:) 

Q. What service was rendered by the South Atlantic squadron from the close of the 
■n-ar up to the time your commission terminated ?— A. My answer to that question is an 
extract from a letter addressed by me to Eear-Admiral Davis, dated at the legation of 
the United States, October 9, 1869, as follows : 

" Permit mo to illustrate my meaning. For more than three years past we have had 
on this coast a South Atlantic squadron, consisting of from six to eight steamers in 
number, and sustained certainly at a cost of not less than $5,000,000 ; and yet, during 
that period, the only national services required of it have been the filing of a salute to 
the Brazilian flag in Bahia as an amentJe Twmorable, promised by me, the United States 
envoy extraordinary, in consequence of our having violated Brazilian neutrality in cut- 
ting out and capturing in Brazilian waters the pirate Florida. That salute should 
have been fired by the flag-ship, because, when a great nation resolves to make an 
amende honorable, self-respect demands that such amende shall be made in a magnani- 
mous and manly manner. But your predecessor, having denounced any such concession 
to the wounded honor Of Brazil, and actuated by anything but a commendable feeling 
toward the civil service of our country, and incapable of appreciating the chivalry of 
the act, sent one of the smallest gunboats in our navy to peribrm this duty, while he, 
in the flag-ship, remained in this harbor ; and when the duty had been discharged in a 
manner so disreputable to us and so offensive to Brazil, he immediately sailed for Bahia 
to demonstrate, as it were, the contemptuous manner in which the matter had been 
disposed of One high in authority here, very justly remarked, ' It was an act of grace 
performed most ungraciously;' and it became my duty to explain that no slight was 
intended by our government, and that it was our misfortune to have had in command 
a naval officer (Godon) who could not understand, much less appreciate, the delicate 
duty with the performance of which he was intrusted, and who did not perceive that 
it was his own country, and not Brazil, that ■was slighted by his proceeding. 

"The salute referred to was fired by the Nipsic, commanded, at that time, by one of 
the junior lieutenant commanders in service. 

" The next national service rendered by the squadron was by the gunboat Bhamokiu, 
which was permitted to take Mr. Washburn, our minister to Paraguay, through the 
enemy's lines, because I gave notice to this government that if they refused such per- 
mission I should demand my passports. 

" And the third occasion upon which our squadron has rendered a national service, 
was when you sent the Wasp to Asuncion after Mr. Washburn ; and after a detention 
of seven weeks at the allied headquarters, permission to i)ass was peremptorily refused 
by the Marquis de Caxias. You, at my request, reported the facts to me ; and I, coutraiy 
to your judgment, insisted upon our right to send her to Asuncion, and demanded that 
all hindrance to her passing up should cease. Twice, in formal notes from the foreign 
office, was the demand rejected, and the conduct of the Marquis lie Caxias approved ; 
I then again, in opposition to the advice of cautious friends, assumed the responsibility 
of informing this government that, on a certain day, either my passports or an order 
for the Wasp's going up to Asuncion must be sent me. 

" Thereupon all opijosition to the Wasp's passing the blockading lines of the allies was 
withdrawn. I communicated the facts to you, and requested that the same vessel, 
commanded by the same intelligent gentlemaJn, might be sent up to Paraguay. You 
promptly complied with my request ; and, thank God, she not only arrived safely at her 
destination, but, most providentially, just in time to save the lives of our minister and 
family. . . 

"Now, you know that the Nipsic could have rendered all the national services per- 
formed for our squadron by the Shamokin and Wasp ; and at the same time have made 
an annual visit to the coast of Africa. Let us suppose, then, that the Nipsic, com- 
manded by a lieutenant commander, had been the only United States vessel of war on 
the station, and that upon receiving Mr. Washburn's report of the gross outrage per- 
petrated in Paraguay against the honor of our country and the rights and liberties of 
our people, I had addressed him the identical letter I had addressed to you, are you 
prepared to say that such lieutenant in command would have been justified in sending 
me in response such an exceedingly oifensive note as that to which I am replying ? 
You will not pretend that any immunity in the premises attaches to you which would 
not equally apply to him. The rights and immunities, whatever they may be, attach , 
to the position — to the officer in command, and have no relation to his rank." 

By Mr. Swann: 
Q. Was there a reply to this letter by Admiral Davis ?— A. Yes, I received in reply to 
my letter, the following : 

"United States Flag-ship Gtjbekierb, 

"Bio de Janeiro, October 13, 1868. 
" Sir : I received your letter dated the 9th instant on the evening of Saturday, the 
10th instant. 
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" Its style and language, and the character of its imputations, forbid the continuance, 
on my part, of this correspondence. 

" Veiy respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"C. H. TikXlB, Bear-Admiral, 
" Commanding South Atlantic Squcidron. 
" His Excellency J. Watson Webb, 

"Envoy J&ctrraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, 

"Boa Viagem." 

To which I responded as follows : 

" Legation of the United States, 

" Boa Viagem, October 14, 1868. 
" Sir : I am in the receipt of your letter, in which you say : 

" ' Sir : I received your letter dated the 9th instant on the evening of Saturday, the 
10th instant. 

" 'Its style and language, and the character of its imputations, forbid the continu- 
ance, on my part, of this correspondence.' 

" I immediately read, with great care, the notes which have passed between us, with 
an avowed determinatiou, if I discovered in aught I have written any imputation 
whatever upon your character or conduct, promptly to withdraw and apologize for it. 
The result of such careful examination of our correspondence is a conviction that the 
only imputations contained in it are to be found in your unwarranted and uncaUed-for 
note of the 6th instant. A statement of facts, however disagreeable, cannot be con- 
sidered ' imputations.' 

" I am sorry my ' style ' does not please you. Looking only to the discharge of a 
public duty, I did not consider it incumbent upon me to aim at any peculiarity of 
' style ' in order to render grave official truths acceptable to a fastidious taste ; and I 
employed the simple language of earnest conviction as eminently suited to the occa- 
sion. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"J. WATSON WEBB. 
" Bear- Admiral Charles H. Davis, 

" Commanding South Atlantic Squadron." 

Q. To this letter there was no reply? — A. None whatever. I would here call atten- 
tion to another paragraph in my letter to Admiral Davis : 

" I will only add, in conclusiou, that the question of the relative duties and respective 
rights of United States ministers and naval officers in command, which, for some pur- 
pose that I cannot fathom, you have thought proper to raise, should, and I trust will, 
be speedily settled by Congress. Whetlier in your favor or mine, does not matter. We 
are simply the instruments whose differences in a far-off land, in regard to what action 
is demanded by our naval forces on this station in vindication of the nation's honor, 
the rights of its officials, and the lives of its citizens, must and will call forth con- 
gressional legislation too long delayed. To secure such a result I shall cause this cor- 
respondence to be called for at the next session of Congress ; and to convince you that, 
in the performance of my whole duty in this emergency, I do not intend to permit an 
official difference of opinion to degenerate into a personal controversy, I inclose here- 
with a copy of my dispatch to the Department of State, written yesterday, when you 
were penning ypur extraordinary note to me, and which went forward by the steamer to 
Southampton this morning. Its spirit will bo found somewhat different fi-om that 
which guided your pen, and invited a personal controversy. To that spirit I shall 
adhere ; and I now feel it my duty to reiterate my requisition upon you, promptly and 
properly, to employ the large naval force under your command in the vindication of 
our national honor, the protection of the diplomatic rights of our country, and the 
attempt, at least, to save the lives of our outraged official." 

I wUl state to the committee that I did, for the purpose here named, ask a friend in 
Congress to call for this correspondence, and that my principal object in so doing was 
to induce congressional legislation, with a view of defining the relative positions and 
duties of the two arms of the service. Aud I hope and trust that, whatever may be 
the report of this committee upon other matters with which I certainly have no interest 
beyond seeing justice done, it wUl be considered by the committee that perhaps the 

freatest possible good they can render to the country is to convince Congress that the 
onor of the country, as well as the interests of both services, and the respectability 
of the nation, all require that there should be legislation — I don't care of what kind— 
BO definite and positive, that these occurrences in distant parts of the world, which 
bring dishonor upon our country and disgrace upon our flag, may never again arise. 
And in this connection I wiU state other occurrences during my mission. 

The better class of officers, the more intellectual men of the navy, do not advocate 
the absurd views of Godon and Davis in regard to their being clothed with diplomatic 
powers. Such men as Maynard Rogers, Commodore Glisson, and others of their stamp, 
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do not advocate such doctrines. Maynard Eogera is considered tlie Chevalier Bayard 
of tlie navy, and to sliow how totally different are Ids views and those of his class of 
intelligent officers, I will state that when the pirates were on the coast of Brazil, and 
our government was too much in want of our navy at home to famish the necessary i 
force to keep them off, I was asked, " Why does not your government send here a 
force sufficient to drive these fellows away ? Why does it not do as England and 
France do, keep a force here sufficient to protect yonr commerce ?" I told them that 
was all very well in time of peace ; hut that when we were struggling for national 
existence, fighting the battle for the Union, when we req^uired all the force we could 
possibly raise at home, to put down the rebellion, and relied upon friendly nations 
preserving their neutrality, we had nothing to send abroad. Still I would agree, al- 
though I had only one vessel on the coast, to make arrangements for that naval vessel 
to visit every Brazilian port at least once in three months. When Commodore Glisson, 
in command of the Mohican, was on the South Atlantic station, on one occasion he had 
received orders to return home with the ship. It so happened that he was going to 
take home with him my two oldest boys to school, and I was very anxious to have 
them go home, but I said to him : " Commodore, you must not go home ; you 
must go to the river Plata ; I have such information as leads me to believe that the 
Alabama is down there." " Very well," said he, " I recognize my dvity to do whatever 
the minister may require, although I have orders to return home without delay. Put 
it in writing, and I will go to the river Plata." And he did go. Subsequently another 
vessel arrived and he went home. Captain Maynard Eogers arrived with a government 
vessel, bound for China, under very speciiic orders to go on without delay. He reported 
at the legtition, as the regulations require, and was very anxious to go on immediately. 
I said : " You cannot leave ; I am under such and such arrangements with this govern- 
ment ; this coast cannot be left without a steamer ; I must require you, therefore, to 
remain, notwithstanding the. orders of the Secretary of the Navy, until some other 
vessel comes along." " Very well," said he, "I recognize your right. Address me a 
letter, and I will stay here until you tell me I can go." Captain Eogers remained there 
upon my recognition about a month, when I received a letter from him that, learning 
that Captain Walke, with another United States steamer, was at Pernambuoo, on his 
way to Eio, he. Captain Eogers, would proceed on his way. Captain Walke came up 
and rexJorted. He was on his way to the Pacific, with orders to go there as soon as 
possible. I said : " You cannot go ; I must have a vessel here on this coast." Walke 
at once recognized my right and said : " Put your requisition in writing and I will 
remain." 

Now, on the other hand, Captain Collins, in command of the Wachusett, came on the 
coast. It was a matter of very great importance that I, the minister, sliould have a 
vessel on the coast which I could apply to in the event of an emergency, and I sent a 
circular to all the consuls directing that whenever a United States vessel was about 
to leave, to inquire of the commander where he was going, and to show him the circu- 
lar, in order that I might be advised of his destination, and that I could reach him by 
telegraph, or in some way, when wanted. The consul at Bahia reported that Captain 
CoUlns had just sailed ; and that upon his showing him my circular, and requesting to 
. know where he was going, in order that he might report to me, he peremptorily refused 
to give any information upon the subject, and said I was not entitled to it. I reported 
his conduct to the Secretary of State, ajid, I presume, he reported it to the Secretary 
of the Navy ; at all events, I received a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
addressed to Captain Collins, justifying him in refusing to give that information for 
the guidance of the legation. I stated to Admiral Godon, on his arrival m August, ISbo, 
that it would be necessary shortly, in compliance with my arrangements with the 
Brazilian government, in the settlement of the Flprida affair, that he should fire a salute 
to the Brazilian flag in the port of Bahia. He told me that he would not do so unless 
specially instructed by the Secretary of the Navy; and added that, m his judgment, 
Brazil was not entitled to such a salute. Of course, that at once put me m a false position 
with regard to my negotiations ; and therefore I had no resource but to write to 
the government. The salute was ordered, and a whole year elapsed before it was fired. 
Then, as you know, in the case of the Paraguayan outrage, I called upon Admiral Davis 
to expedite his departure two days, and sail on the 8th instead of the 10th, as he had 
announced to be his intention, and he was so offended, and apparently so outraged at 
the idea of a minister presuming to influence the destmation of the squadron, that 
instead of expediting his departure two days, and sading on the 8th instead of the 
10th, he actually remained untU the 29th; and now pretends he was waiting for General 
McMahon, of whose movements at that time he was profoundly ignorant. 

I mention these facts with a view of asking this committee that they wiU report to 
Cono-ress that there is a necessity for legislation on this subject. As to the character 
of the legislation it matters very little to me, taking it for granted that after once 
entering upon an investigation. Congress wiU arrive at a sound conclusion in respect 
to the actioi that may be necessary. 
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By Mr. Swann : 

Q, How long have you been acquainted, either officially or otherwise, with Admiral 
Godon and Admiral Davis? — ^A. I first knew Admiral Godon upon his reporting to me 
as acting admiral of the South Atlantic squadron in August, 1865. I never saw him 
before. I first know Admiral Davis on his reporting to me, on his arrival on the Bra- 
zilian station, in September, 1867. 

Q. Are you familiar with the official records of these two officers since they bave 
been connected with the navy ? — A. My knowledge of Admiral Godon's record is based 
upon his report to me of what he did during the war. He repeatedly gave me a history 
of the battle of Port Royal. On one occasion I think he kept me some three hours 
after my wife had retired, fighting over that battle, in which he demonstrated, beyond 
all possible cavil, that he alone fought the battle, and won it by refusing to obey his 
superior's orders during the fight, and pointed out how badly he had been treated by 
Admii'al DuPont, and Sow little DuPout and the country appreciated his services. I 
have no other information in regard to his record except that derived from himself. 
I repeated to several officers of both squadrons Admiral Godon's history of that event. 
One of them, of rank, informed me, in reply, that so far from its being true, the 
officers of Dupont's staff, of which Davis was chief, in connection with several other 
officers, had deemed it their duty to say to Admiral Du Pont, that, in their judgment, 
Admiral Godon should be reported for gross disobedience of orders if not cowardice 
in that fight ; and, in support of the position they assumed, they instanced the case of 
Perry and EUiott, pointing out to Du Pont that if he didnot report Godon, but attempted 
to screen him, ultimately Godon might get the position toward Du Pont tfcat Elliott 
had occupied towards Perry, who had overlooked what was alleged to be Elliott's cow- 
ardice on Lake Erie. Du Pont, however, as I was told, declined to report Godon for 
cowardice, but, as Godon informed me, treated hun rudely and unjustly. I regard 
Admiral Davis as a gentlemanly, scientific, and valuable officer in the position which 
he so long occupied in connection with the Observatory and Nautical Almanac. In all 
my intercourse with him up to the time I made the unfortunate application to him to 
proceed to the La Plata, I have rarely met with any person whose social intercourse 
gave me more pleasure, and I so reported in a dispatch to the government of the United 
States. Up to the time of the receipt of his answer to my first letter, I think there 
were not half a dozen gentlemen in the navy (and I know a great many of them) for 
whom I entertained more respect and cordial esteem. I looked upon him as an accom- 
plished gentleman and a credit to the navy, without knowing anything about his 
naval qualifications, but respecting his scientific acquirements. A.nd I believe I may 
add that his record, in a scientific point of view, is all that I have stated. I have since 
discovered that his record as a man and an officer is very different from what I supposed 
it to be. That he is not considered reliable, but in the navy has a reputation for cun- 
ning and intrigue. 

Q. You say that it was a current rumor, while in command of the South Atlantic 
squadron, that Admiral Godon had a softening of the brain ; that you did not credit 
the rumor at that time, but now feel it only charitable to believe that there was some 
foundation in that rumor. I desire to know whether or not this is to be taken iu its 
literal sense, or whether it was designed by you merely as an illustration of the estimate 
you held of his intellectual status ? — A. I desired it to be taken strictly in its literal sense. 
That such a rumor did exist is absolutely certain ; that I did not, at the time, believe 
it, is equally so ; but now I must either believe that rumor, or I must believe that 
Admiral Godon has deliberately and maliciously perjured himself before this committee. 

Q. You speak of this rumor; can you refer to any persons connected with the squad- 
ron who gave you that information ? — A. No ; but I will say that I have imderstood — 
I do not know from whom — that a similar rumor existed in the United States before or 
about the time that he sailed for South America. 

Q. Is it not usual for naval officers to receive specific instructions in conducting 
their relations with foreign governments when proceeding to the discharge of a delicate 
duty, at all times ; do you know what instructions were given to Admiral Godon ? — 
A. It is not usual, never has been usual, and I presume never will be usual, to give any 
n.aval officer instructions in regard to any intercourse with a foreign government, when 
the government of the United States has accredited to that government a representa- 
tive of its own, a member of the diplomatic corps. Thei navy are, under no circum- 
stances, accredited to, nor can they have any intercourse with, any foreign government, 
except m the absence of a representative of their own government. Their presentation 
at court is entirely an act of courtesy, depending solely upon the volition of the 
minister, and they have no right whatever to demand it under any circumstances. 

Q. In what relation do these naval officers stand to the diplomatic agents of the gov- 
ernment ; are they bound to carry out such instructions as they may have received, 
or to use a wise discretion on their own responsibility in case of disagreement with 
such diploruatic agents ?— A. I think it has always been a well-settled principle with 
the Department of State, and with the government, that while the diplomatic agent 
shall not have the right to order the commandant of the naval forces to do this or to 
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do that in his discretion, yet it is the bonnden duty of such commandant always to 
comply with any reasonable requisition -which the minister may make upon him that 
is not palpably and manifestly wrong, the minister being responsible to the government 
for such requisition. That a commandant thus situated may not have the riffht, in 
extreme oases, to disregard the views of the minister and assume the responsibility of 
refusing to act, I do not pretend to deny. I can imagine a case. For instance, if the 
minister were to order, without any cause, the commandant of an American fleet to 
batter down the custom-house at Rio, it would be perfectly right for the commandant 
to say " I will not obey you ; I take the responsibility ; " but in aU ordinary cases there 
can be no question but that it would be bis duty to comply with the request of the 
minister, where the question involves ultimate results to the country, and leave the 
minister responsible for his conduct. And this, I think, is illustrated by the instance 
I have presented of naval oiBcers, touching Rio Janeiro under orders to the China seas 
and the Pacific, but stopping for such period as they were required, leaving the minister 
responsible for then- detention. 

(At the instance of Mr. Washburn.) 

Q. Was a naval officer ever censured for obeying the minister ? — ^A. Never, to my 
knowledge ; and probably never would be censured, except under an extreme case of 
imprudence. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. You state that Captain Rogers delayed, at your request, in opposition to his posi- 
tive instructions ? — A. He did, and so did Commodore Glisson, and so did Captain 
Walke ; but they all recognized their duty to obey my requisition and remained. The 
only parties who ever refused to do as they were requested by me were Captain Collins, 
Admiral Godon, and Admiral Davis. 

Q. Were those who did obey censured for it ? — ^A. Certainly not. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. Is it your opinion that Admiral Godon was so much prejudiced against Mr. Wash- 
burn and yourself from any cause, or was incapacitated from any cause, as not to be 
able to conform to and properly carry out the instructions of his'govemment? — A. He 
was abundantly able to do so if he had been disposed. It is not for me to assign mo- 
tives for his conduct. I have no doubt that Admiral Godon was in position to carry 
out the requisitions made on him by Mr. Washburn. He probably had two objects in 
refusing. One may have been an early dislike to Mr. Washburn ; but probably the 
overruling motive was to exalt the authority and dignity of the navy by claiming for 
officers in command diplomatic functions. 

Q. Admiral Godon was of opinion, as appears in the testimony, that to force the al- 
lied Uues would amount to a oasm belli. Suppose he had forced these lines and pro- 
voked a war, would the responsibility have fallen upon the admiral, or in case of ad- 
vice from other sources — from the minister for instance — upon him ? — A. I will state, 
first, if Admiral Godon had understood international law as well as it is understood by 
men posted up in the matter — as William H. Seward understood it — he would have 
known that it was not possible, by forcing the blockade of the Paraguay in 1865-'66, 
' to involve us in war ; because it is perfectly well understood, that where a govern- 
ment has established diplomatic intercourse with another government, a belligerent 
cannot cut off aU communication between such government and its diplomatic repre- 
sentative. As I stated to the government of Brazil, if there were five routes to Para- 
guay, they would have a perfect right to close four of them; but that our diplomatic 
mteroomse with Paraguay having been established before the war, they could not in- 
terfere with our right to communicate with oui minister, but must leave one route 
open to us. That beine the case, it was optional with us to enforce that right ; and 
Admiral Godon ought to have known that in sodoing, under the peouhai circumstances 
of the case, it would not be a casus belli. In regard to so much of a previous ques-" 
tion as related to any prejudice which Admiral Godon might have had toward me, I 
desire to say that I never, directly, had the slightest knowledge of any such prejudice until 
he behaved improperly, in neglecting to furnish a boat which I wanted, for the pur- 
pose of making an official call upon the British admiral. But, at the same time, I had 
a thorouo-h conviction that he never forgave me for what I said to him m my interview 
with General Asboth, at which he was present, by his own invita,tion ; or, rather, at 
which he intruded himself. I can mention another instance, which now occurs to 
me, that I knew operated to prejudice him against me. The Kansas, Captain Erben, 
arrived at Rio when the squadron was down at the Plata. A bad fellow on board had 
attempted to murder one of the crew, and escaped on shore. The captain sent Lieu- 
tenant Elliot, a young gentleman who had just graduated at Annapohs, to find this 
man and bring him on board; and when he was leaving the vessel's side, he asked the 
Ueutenant if he had a pistol with him. The young man, I think, stated he had ; at all 
events procured one and took it with him. The deserter was apprehended, and at- 
tempted to make his escape, and ran away from the lieutenant, about three or four 
o'clock in the morning, when taking him to the boat. The lieutenant drew his pistol 
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and fired at hini, believing it was his right ta do so, as -well he imght have done, ftom the 
fact that his commanding officer asked him if he bad a pistol. He shotthe man through 
the back, for which he -was arrested and placed in prison. The case was not reported 
to me as soon as it should have been, and, in consequence, when I arrived at the for- 
eign office, they stipulated that they would discharge the officer, provided no report 
had been made to the police that the life of the sailor wounded was in danger. They 
accordingly sent down to the police, or, rather, the director general of the office 
went himself, and ou his return said : " You are too late. If you had come here 
sooner, it would have been before any report had been made, and we would gladly 
have discharged the lieutenant ; but the physician reports that the wounded man will 
die, and, in consequence, Lieutenant Elliot must be tried. We cannot interfere with 
the civil process, but we can pledge ourselves to you, as we do, that if on trial he is 
convicted and sentenced, as he probably will be, the Emperor will immediately pardon 
him." Captain Erbeu reported to me, that he had orders to proceed to the river La 
Plata and report to the admiral. I told him, " You caninot go. Yoar testimony is 
absolutely necessary in the trial of Lieutenant Elliot, and you must remain here until 
such time as an examination can take place ;" and I added that I would take the re- 
sponsibility of his remaining. When Admiral Godon came to Rio, he found the Kansas 
lying there, and, as I was informed, telegraphed Captain Erben to come on board 
the flagship, which Captain Erben did. The admiral inquired why he did not come to 
the Plata and report himself to him, the admiral. Captain Erben replied, that he was 
detained by me ; at which Godon got exceedingly angry, and, among other things, in- 
quired whether the minister commanded the squadron, or whether he was the com- 
manding officer, and ordered Erben to get ready for sea immediately. Erbeu there- 
ujion addressed a note to me, stating the fact that he had been ordered to sea, and 
what had passed between him and Godon. I wrote him, in reply, that he might say 
to the admiral that I had detained him, and that he must wait to give his testimony ; 
that he must not presume to leave the harbor without first giving his testimony at the 
police office ; that Admiral Godon was behaving very badly in visiting on him my 
sins ; and that he was at liberty to show that note to the admiral. The admiral never 
spoke to me ou the subject. He did send Erben to sea, and under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, but he never mentioned the subject to me. 

Again, duriug the admiral's absence a Russian frigate arrived, having on board eighty 
or a hundred midshipmen, being a school-of-practice-ship. The Russian admiral came 
up to Petropolis, where most of the diplomatic coi-ps reside, and we all entertained 
him. It was the custom of certain members of the diplomatic corps to have receptions 
once a week, and the Russian minister was of the number. One evening in January, 
upon reaching the Russian minister's, he said to me and other ministers : " I have very 
bad news ; I learn that our frigate is lost ; that she has gone down near the Grand Isle, 
■where she went to practice.''^ At that moment our ship, the Juniata, was lying 
in the harbor of Rio, under orders to go home oii the arrival of her relief, which was 
^hourly expected, and it occurred to me instantly that this was an occasion to make a 
good impression by a very kind act to, the Russian government. I did not believe at 
the time that the frigate was lost, as false rumors are constantly flying about, but I 
said to him that if that was the fact he would find himself with eighty or a hundred 
young gentlemen on his hands at the sickly season of the year ; and as Russia and the 
United States were always good friends, and as we had then a roomy vessel of war 
lying in the harbor, I was very happy to place her at his disposal ; and told him when 
these boys came up to put them on board the Juniata, to take possession of her, 
send her where ho pleased, and keep her as long as was necessary for the use of his 

fovernment. The British miniver, (now the British minister here,) was annoyed, as I 
new he would be, at his inability to make a similar offijr. He said : " I am sorry I can- 
not do as handsome a thing. The only vessel I have here is an iron-clad, on her way to 
.the Pacific, and she is not fitted for the service required." On my return home, at 
twelve at night, I wrote an official letter to the Russian minister, placing the 
Juniata at his disposal, which I had delivered at daylight, assigning to my wife the 
reason that I had no idea the vessel was lost, and that I did not want to miss the 
opportunity of paying Russia a compliment. The next morning, when we were at 
breakfast, in came the Russian minister beaming -with joy. He announced that he 
had good news: that the ftigate was not lost. I said to him that he would recollect 
that 1 had made the oifcr in writing, and that he must report it to his government, 
which he did, and in time along came a communication from Prince Gortchakofif, direct- 
ing the Russian minister to read the letter to me which he was directed to write by or- 
der of the Emperor ; stating, also, that a similar letter had been sent to the government 
here, thanking our government for its good offices made through its minister in Rio. 
Godon, however, was, I have reason to believe, very much annoyed, but he never said 
a word, directly or indirectly, to me on the subject. It does not belong to his nature to 
come forward manfuUy and say : " Why are you interfering with my fleet ?" or, " Why 
have you done this or that f' I gave him, perhaps, one other cause of offense. He 
and his staff called upon Mrs. Webb and myself, as we were taking a carriage to go to 
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Petropolis. I think this -was the first time I had mot him since ho came np from the 
river. I asked him if it was trile, as had been reported, that he had refused to send 
General Ashoth up the Paraguay in order to have an interview with Mii Washbiu-n. 
He said yes, he had refused I asked him wliat right he had to refuse a minister a 
passage in a public vessel, when that minister believed it was his duty to go up the 
river. He said he did not believe General Asboth had permission to leave his lega- 
tion. I asked him if he presumed to put that question to General Asboth. He said 
yes ; he asked him if he had permission to leave his legation, and General Asboth re- 
plied that he had not. I remarked that General Asboth was a great fool ; that if such 
a question had been put to me, I would have replied that it was none of his business, 
and a very impertinent question. To which he responded: "But you are not General 
Asboth." These various matters undoubtedly created a prejudice, but it never ex- 
hibited itself until, finally, when dining with me, in company with the diplomatic 
corps, I asked him to have a boat placed at my disposal, to make an official visit to 
the British squadron, to return the call of the admiral. At the appointed time I was 
ready, but there was no boat. It was a dark morning, but did not rain, and I there- 
upon, took the first boat I found with an American flag — a small boat which had come 
from one of our ships, commanded, I think, by Captain Wells. In her I made my 
visit, and, as etiquette requires, when the minister visits foreign vessels and re- 
ceives a salute, if there be in the harbor any vessel belonging to that nationality, it 
becomes its duty to return the salute ; I knew perfectly well it would annoy Admiral 
Godon when the salute wa.s fired, knowing that he must answer it. At theproper time 
the salute was fired, and immediately afterward the salute was returned from the flag- 
ship. I was so much annoyed at the failure of Admiral Godon to send the barge for 
me that, on returning, instead of going on board the Guerriere, I went from the Brit- 
ish flag-ship direct to the landing, and home. Admiral Davis arrived a day or two 
afterward, and just preceding court-day ; and before I met with him I sent a note on 
hoard stating I was going to court on such an occasion, and would be happy to take 
him with me. Officers are always desiroixs of going to court. When the time arrived 
Admiral Davis presented himseu in his barge, and also Admiral Godon in his barge. 
After court was over, Admiral Davis said he would go and pay his respects to Mrs. 
Webb. Admiral Godon also said he would like to go. I then said I would take the 
two admirals in my carriage, and the other gentlemen could order carriages from the 
stand, and we woiild drive up together some three miles. While we were waiting for 
these gentlemen to get carriages, Godon came and stood alongside of me, and re- 
marked : " I did not expect you would visit the British admiral tlie other day." I in- 
quired, " Why not ?" He replied that it was a very rainy morntug. I said that it did 
not rain ; that it had rained slightly toward Bota-fogo, but that I called Mrs. Webb's 
attention to the fact that the pavement was not wet at the lauding m town. He re- 
plied : " We are not in the habit of sending out boats in that kind of weather ; and 1 
hope you will think nothing about it." I said : " There is the end of it, Godon ; 
don't say another word about it. I consider that as quite a sufficient apology." He 
then inquired : " AVliy did you not come on board my ship, after your visit to the Brit- 
ish squadron ?" I said : " Oh, nonsense ; don't bother me with a thing of that kind. 
The carriages are ready ; jump in, and let us go off." " No," said he, " I want a specific 
answer, why you did not come on board my ship instead of going ashore." I then 
said to him : " If yon insist upon an answer, you shall have it. You know that you 
behaved badly in not sending the barge, and I intended to rebuke you in the presence 
of the fleet, knowing that everybody in the squadron would understand it." He re- 
plied : " There is the end of it. We can have no more intercourse. I will not go up in 
the carriage with you." This was on the palace steps. I remonstrated, and said : 
" You have made an explanationwhich I have accepted. Let this all pass, and jump 
into the carriage." " No, sir," he replied, " I will have nothing more to do with you." 
It occurred to me that this conversatiou, being private, with some twenty gentlemen 
oomposiu" the two stafl's near by, there would be misrepresentation ; and I thereupon 
turned to them and said : " Gentlemen, you notice the admiral and myself have been 
havuKT a conversation here. I wish to state to you precisely what has passed between 
us." 1 then repeated the entire conversation, and added : " I now say to you, gentle- 
men, as I have said to him, I did not go on board his vessel, because 1 mtended to re- 
.buke him as severely as I could for having treated his minister with disrespect. Now, 
gentlemen, we wiU go and see Mrs, Webb," That was the last interview I had with 
Admiral Godon, and the only quarrel I ever had with him. 

(At the instance of Mr. Washburn.) , „ , t, j . v j- ti ^ 

Had vou reason to believe that Admiral Godon had any prejudice or dishke to 
MrTWashbum, untU after he sent the gunboat for him ?— A. None whatever ; nor do I 
now believe that he ever had any ground for such prejudice. 
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Washington, D. C, November 15, 1869. 

Examination of James Watson Webb continued. 
By Mr. Okth : 

Question. General MoMahon, in his testimony, states among other reasons why Brazil 
engaged in the war with Paraguay, her desire to control the La Plata Kiver by the con- 
quest.of Paraguay, and her hostility against any republic situated on the borders of 
her slaveholding empire, Paraguay being a republic in name, with an elective president. 
As you were a resident of Brazil for a period of eight years, will you please state your 
impressions as to the purpose of Brazil in prosecuting this war ? — ^Answer. In the closing 
part of your question you say Brazil would be hostile to any republic on her borders. 
That Brazil would naturally be unwilling to have a Republic on her border I have no 
doubt ; but if General MoMahon intends to convey by that remark that she would, 
therefore, attempt in any way to conquer the republics now situated on her borders, or 
to extend her jurisdiction over any portion of these republics, he is entirely mistaken. 
But I do not consider the fact of his being mistaken on that point as very material, 
because, really, General McMahon has had no opportunity to ascertain the state of 
public opinion in Brazil. 1 think when he passed through Rio he staid there about 
three days, and I imagine he could say to this committee that he had no communica- 
tion whatever with any Brazilian. He then went to the river Plate, and there found 
the allies of Brazil on both sides of the river, and shortly after went to Paraguay. I 
do not see how, therefore, he had any opportunity to learn the purposes or feelings of 
the Brazilian government, and of the allies. Ho remained in Paraguay untU he re- 
turned to the United States by the way of Loudon. It does appear to me, there- 
fore, that any impressions, honestly entertained by General McMahon, must have been 
derived from Lopez, or persons about Lopez, in Paraguay ; and are in fact Lopez's opin- 
ions and not General MoMahou's. I happen to know, and can speak very decidedly, that 
there is no purpose of conquest whatever, nor has there been any such purpose on the 
part of the Brazilian government, from the time of the commencement of its war with 
Uruguay. When that war was commenced I was sounded, unofficially, by an official, 
to know whether in the event of its being brought to a successful close there would 
be any objection on the part of the United States to Brazil's holding a portion of the 
territory of Uruguay. I stated at once, without any authority, but based upon con- 
victions of what would be the policy of our country, that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would the government of the United States permit the government of 
Brazil, a slaveholding nation, to annex free soil to her territory ; that while we would 
not attempt to interfere with the slaveholding institution of that country, yet any 
attempt to conquer either of the republics on her borders, for the purpose of adding 
them to her own territory, would. unquestionably bo resisted by this government, and 
would not be permitted. Subsequently, when the war was brought to a close with 
Uruguay, in an interview with the Emperor, I said to him, " Your majesty, there is here 
a very small strip a few miles, in extent north of the river, which appears to have been 
the source of all this difficulty. Uruguay has jurisdiction over it, but it is settled en- 
tirely by Brazilians ; there are no people belonging to Uruguay there. Apd as in the 
interest of peace a necessity seems to exist for the acquisition of this small strip of 
territory, I think the government of the United States would not under the circum- 
stances deem it any cause of offense if you should retaiu jurisdiction over it." He said, 
" No ; when I was compelled to go into this war, I proclaimed distinctly that under 
no circumstances wouM I add one square foot to my dominions. I have closed the 
war, and shall carry out thoroughly to the letter that disclaimer." I may, therefore, 
say distinctly, as I do, that I am thoroughly satisfied that neither the government nor 
people of BrazU have in view now, whatever purpose they may have had thirty or 
forty years ago, any intention to extend their territory by conquest from the neighibor- 
ing republics. I think it is my duty, after eight years' residence in Brazil, to speak 
thus emphatically with regard to her policy. 

Q. (At the instance of General McMahon.) How do you reconcile this statement with 
the proclamation of Paranhos, after the occupation of Asuncion, conflscating the prop- 
erty of all Paraguayans 1 — A. In the first place Paranhos is the most unscrupmous public 
man in BrazU ; secondly, I do not know of any such proclamation ; and thirdly, if I did 
I should not consider it any part of my duty to reconcile my opinions in regard to the' 
policy of Brazil with Paranhos's conduct in Paraguay. 



Additional testimony of Martin T. McMalion. 

Washington, November 15, 1869. 
Maktin T. McMahon, having been recalled, testified as follows : 
Mr. Washburn has just read a statement of Alonzo Taylor. Let me say, in connec- 
tion with it, that the same Alonzo Taylor told me in Asuncion, on my way home, severail 
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months after his release, that Lopez'never treated him otherwise than as a gentle- 
man. ° 
By Mr. Okth : 

Q. Did he have reference to matters occurring before or after his arrest ?— A. He re- 
ferred to his whole intercourse with Lopez. 

Q. Then you do not believe those statements were extorted fiom him?— A None 
whatever. He told me that on the 26th of September President Lopez came and in 
person released him ftom couanemeut. He then again repeated that he was never 
treated by him otherwise than as a gentleman. This conversation was, I think, on the 
1st or 2d of July, this year, and several months after the statement which Mr. Wash- 
bum has £led. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. What did he say about his imprisonment ?— A. I think the only allusion made to 
it was that President Lopez came in person and released him, on the 26th of September, 
from confinement. 

Q. How long did he say to you he was in prison ?— A. I do not remember that he 
stated. I was t alkin g generally about Paraguayan matters with several gentlemen. 

Q. How did he speak of his treatment by those who had charge of him in the prison? — 
A. He made no mention of that ; he simply broke into'the conversation with the remark 
I have stated. 

Q. How long had he been in prison?— A. I do not know; I think two orthree months. 
I only refer to this statement of Alonzo Taylor to have it placed with his other state- 
ment as additional proof. This statement was entirely voluntary on his part, no refer- 
ence having been made to the treatment he received while in prison. He premised the 
remark by some such expression as this : " I do not care what others may say ; President 
Lopez never treated me otherwise than as a gentleman." He was not then under the 
sm-veiUance of Lopez ; he was within the jurisdiction of the allies. 

_Q. It has been reported by the allies engaged in the war with Lopez, that among the 
killed in that war, in one of their recent battles, were a considerable number of women. 
Do you know anything about this ? — ^A. I can say very positively that no women were 
in Ms army during my residence in Paraguay, except as camp-followers. That a num- 
ber of women were killed in one of the«battles I know, but they were not bearing arms. 
They had quarters of th^ir own in the most sheltered part of the field when the allied 
artillery opened fire upon them. 

Q. What were the women doing there ? — ^A. They were there as camp-followers, for 
the most part the wives and famihes of soldiers. They took care of the camp, brought 
vegetables and provisions there, and occupied the general province that women do in 
any army. They policed their own camp, and attended to such duties. 

Q. Did they attend to the bringing in of the wounded from the field ? — A. Yes, sir ; 
and sometimes assisted in moving the heavy guns. I saw them doing that, but, at the 
same time, they were doing it voluntarily, and with laughing enthusiasm. As a general 
thing their wounded were not brought in ; they have no ambulance corps. 

Q. What do you judge to be the total population of Paraguay, within Lopez's lines, 
at this time ? — A. It is very difiicult for me to give any estitpate of that, because I do 
not know to what extent reliance can be placed upon the recent reports of large num- 
bers of refugees who have come into the lines of the aUies. I know that many of these 
reports, during my residence there, were exaggerated, and some of them wholly untrue. 
I know of one statement which the Brazilian papers published, that twelve thousand 
refugees had been brought in by an expedition sent out by the allies, while the fact was 
that the expedition was defeated and overwhelmed with great loss, and, being routed 
in confasion, brought in no refugees. Subsequently I learned from American and Eng- 
lish residents in Asuncion, within the allied lines, that these reports in the papers about 
women and children coming in were greatly exaggerated, and these were facts within 
their knowledge, because there was no other point for them to come to except Asuncion. 
They also informed me that the treatment of these refugees who came in there was 
exceedingly cruel by the allies. I was told by a foreign resident in Asuncion that they 
were brought in laden with packs and various things, paraded round the streets, some- 
times two or three days, to be exhibited, almost entirely naked, and no provision being 
made for clothing them, or providing for their comfort or necessity; that they were 
treated with insult and abuse, and turned loose upon the streets, subject to the caprices 
of the brutalized soldiery of Brazil. And the gentleman who told me this was in the 
interest of the allies. He said that formerly he thought it a piece of great barbarity 
on the part of Lopez to drive this population back within his own lines, but that now, 
since his residence in Asuncion, he was satisfied Lopez jacted wisely and humanely in 
so doing, as it preserved them from the brutal indifferenee of the allied authorities, and 
the more brutal lusts of their soldiery. 

Q. It has been stated here that there have been little boys taken prisoners who were 
fighting in the ranks of Lopez ; boys as young as' ten or eleven years. Do you know 
anything of that ?— A. There is no doubt that boys are in his army as young as ten or 
18 p T 
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"eleven, and I hav6 seen these boys fightiilg with an amonnt of courage and heroism 
that surprised me. 

Q. Were you present at any of the battles between the Paraguayan and allied forces ? — 
A. I was present at the engagement that took place on the Slst, aBd, and 23d of De- 
cember. 

Q. Do you know an officer in the Paraguayan army by the name of Thompson ?— A. 
Yes, sir. " 

Q. What was he doing there ? — ^A. He was in command of a battery. 

Q. Have you seen a book written by him ? — A. I have. 

Q, This book contains what purports to be a letter from Lopez to yon. Do you know 
anything about it ? — ^A. I received a letter of which I siqipose this to be a copy. I never 
read it but once, and returned it to President Lopez afterward. 

■ Q. Did you receive the document annexed to it, of which this purports to be a copy ? — 
A. I suppose I received this document. I remember receiving some document similar 
to this, which he asked me to take charge of and deposit iu the legation of the United 
States until such time as he should call for it. This was for safe-keeping in case of his 
death. I was very glad to comply with his request as an act of courtesy and humanity. 
I also took charge of his children to take them away from this scene of battle. 

Q. Were yon much acquainted with this man Thompson ? — A. Not very well ; I saw 
him two or three times. 

Q. Did he appear to be an intelligent gentleman ? — ^A. He had the reputation in the 
army of being a good soldier. He was in command at Angostura, whicli was the most 
important point on the river. The position of Lopez was five miles back. On the 27th 
of December Lopez fell back into the interior, leaving Thompson in an isolated position. 
Thompson, the foUowiug day, surrendered the post without firing a shot, for which 
Lopez blamed him very severely. On one occasion I expressed the opinion to President ' 
Lopez that I did not blame Thompson for surrendering this post ; that he was entirely 
isolated and cut oft', and that it was liis duty as a soldier to surrender the position to 
prevent a needless sacrifice of life; whereupon the President said; "If this is your 
opinion let me show you the position he occupied, and give you some evidence on that 
point." He then showed me the position and pointed out its defenses, which were much 

■ stronger than I supposed. I asked him in regard to his supply of ammunition and pro- 
visions, in reply to which he gave me a letter written by Thompson the day previous, 
stating that he, Thompson, had achieved successfully an expedition, capturing quite a 
number of things which he named, among which were cattle, horses, wine, sutler's 
stores and money ; stating that he was amply provisioned for at least a month ; 
that he had plenty of ammunition, and an ample garrison, and asking the President's 
pel-mission to hold that position to the last extremity. Lopez sent him an order to hold 
the position for eight days, at the close of which period, if not relieved, he was to use 
his own discretion as to the course he should pursue. Ou the following day Thompson 
surrendered without firing a shot. It was known in Paraguay that the occasion of his 
surrender was a letter which came to him from Dr. Stewart, who had previously deserted 
from Lopez's army. It is but justice to Dr. Stewart to say that he claims that he was 
captured, but that report was not believed in Paraguay, even among his co-patriots, 
and his action in inducing Thompson's surrender, and his subsequent conduct, convince 
me that his statement is not true. Upon reaching the allied headquarters he wrote a 
letter to Colonel Thompson asssuriug him that Lopez's positiou was entirely desperate, 
that his whole army was destroyed, and that Lopez was a fugitive, and I thiuk it was 
in consequence of that letter, and of a subsequent interview lad by him at headquar- 
ters, that Thompson surrendered. I think that he afterward discovered,his mistake. 
I do not think he had any disposition to give up his post, but he has since been so 
severely blamed by Lopez for his surrender, that I do not thiuk his statements about 
the matter are entitled to credence. Like many others, his defouse and sole revenge 
consist in proving that Lopez is such a monster that even sworn officers are not obliged 
to keep faith with him. 

Q. How many fighting men had Thompson ? — A. I am not aware. My impression is 
that he had about twenty -seven hundred, I asked President Lopez how many men ho 
had ; he laughed and said he had enough. 

Q. He states in this book that he had twenty-four hundred men, but that a great 
many of these were maimed soldiers, unable to do duty in battle, and that he had but 
eight hundred fighting men. Is tliat, in your judgment, a correct statement ? — A. I 
think eight huncfied Paraguayans were sufficient to hold that post against th6 Brazilian 
army. 

Q. How many men do you understand were in that army T — A. I presume they could 
have brought at that time fourteen thousand men. I once saw sixteen thousand of 
thom repulsed several times with great slaughter by a force, I have reason to believe, 
that did not exceed twenty-five hundred Paraguayans. The position of Angostura was 
very strong, and the iron-clad fleet, generally, behaved very badly. 

Q. Do you think Thompson is an intelligent man, whose statements can be taken with 
reliance f — A. I do not know him at all, except from one or two interviews of a few 
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minutes. His cliaraoter in Paraguay was that of a good soldier, and I heard nothing 
at all against him until his surrender of his post, which, as I have said, I think he dis- 
covered, subsequently, was done unnecessarUy. I have no doubt he intended to act 
conscientiously, and was misled by the communication from Dr. Stewart.- After this 
surrender he went down to Buenos Ayres, went home to England, and never returned 
again to Paraguay. In view of what has occurred I think his statements as againsi 
Lopez are not worthy of credence. When asked by Mr. Worthington, in Buenos Avres 
about the reported atrocities of Lopez, he disclaimed all knowledge of them. 

Q. Were the men who occupied the positions of judges in that country priests ?— A 
Some were priests and some were not ; many of the priests, being non-combatants, were 
appointed to serve as officers of these courts, three judges being required, I think for 
eacn court. 01, , 

Q. Have they any legal profession there as we have ?— A. I think not ; thev stiU 
retain the old Spanish system. 

Q. Please state what mode of trial is adopted.— A. I could give you no definite in- 
formation ; whatever information I have is taken from documents I have read, and 
from the statements of others. For petty offenses I suppose the mode is very much the 
same as in other courts. The accused is brought up, testimony is heard, and if found 
guilty sentence is passed. AU the cases for conspiracy and treason, which have been 
mentioned in these documents, were concluded before I arrived there. 

Q. Upon what nature of evidence did Lopez and the court rely in passing their judg- 
ment of condemnation or acquittal ? — A. The evidence seems to have been to a great 
extent the confession of the parties, implicating themselves and otherg, and any other 
witnesses having knowledge of the facts, I presume, were examined. 

Q. Did you ever hear of any trial for conspiracy or treason in Paraguay wherein the 
accused was permitted a fair trial and counsel, as they are allowed to them in civilized 
nations generally ?— A. That is a very difficult question to answer. I do not presume 
to pass upon its fairness, not being present at any trial. 

Q. Is it not generally understood that the first step in one of these trials is an attempt 
to extort confessions from the accused ? — A. I know of no understanding upon the 
subject. I have heard conversations in regard to the trials, but I never heard any 
specific statements as to the mode of conducting them. 

Q. You state in your previous testimony that the list of persons purporting to have 
been found in the diary of General Eesquin was not correct. To what extent is 
it incorrect ? — A. I glanced at the list as published at Buenos Ayres, and noticed that 
it included the name of the vice-president of Paraguay, whom I knew to be living. 
His name is given in the list, and he is described in the pamphlet as the late vice- 
president. This pamphlet was published by the Buenos Ayres authorities, and was 
handed to me as evidence of the atrocities of Lopez. I looked it over, and recollect 
seeing the name of this vice-president in the Ust, and the paragraph giving the descrip- 
tion, referring to him as the vice-president, and stating that he was tortured for a long 
time, and then put to death. I stated to the party who handed it to me that this man 
was living when I left Paraguay. I gave very little attention to the list, merely 
glancing it over, and noticing several instances in which it was incorrect, and that 
many of those put to death were shot for desertion ; that others were spies of the 
enemy, and that a great number liad died of disease. 

Q. Was the paper not made by one of Lopez's own officers? — ^A. It may have been. 
I am inclined to think it was very much interpolated elsewhere. 

Q. How many names canyon mention that are not correctly stated? — A. It i^ im- 
possible for me to say. I knew a great many soldiers in Paraguay, but I do not know 
their names. I noticed the name 01 a person here as one who died, and that fact is true, 
for I happened to be present ; but he died from a Brazilian bullet. 

Q. Is it not common, in these old Spanish countries, to find many persons bearing the 
same name ? — A. I do not know. It is very difficult to get at the truth from any docu- 
ments published. The committee will remember that there never was a war in reference 
to which there was so much lying- as in this Paraguayan war. 

1 gave an opinion the other day as to who Mrs. Lynch was, and in support of that 
opinion I would like to read the following extract from a Buenos Ayres paper which I have 
since received : " We publish to-day an iuteiesting narrative of one of the Englisli Para- 
guayan sufferers, just come down. He speaks in the highest terms of the kindness shown 
to himself and wife, and also to all the English in Lopez's employment, by Madame Lynch, 
and he, in common with all the sutferers, denounces, in indignant terms, the calumnies 
and slanders that have, from time to time, appeared in some of the organs of the press 
against this heroic woman, who has over exerted herself to mitigate the suffering 
wTiich the war entailed on the Paraguayan people." 

I stated, in my former testimony, my belief that Mr. Washburn, at one time, enter- 
tained the opinion that a conspiracy in some form did exist, and ui support of that 
belief, with the consent of the committee, I will refer to some of the correspondence on 
which the statement was based. In the communication from Mr. Washburn to the 
Paraguayan minister, Benitez, dated July 25, he says: 
"It is with profound regret that I find myself compelled to differ with the govern- 
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ment of Paraguay in regard to the case of Mr. Bliss and Mr. Mastennan ; but if any 
man ha« reason to respect firmness and strict adhesion to duty it is his excellency 
Marshal Lopez. After having maintained a struggle, almost unparalleled in history, for 
national iudependence, and having endured years of toil, danger, and sacrifice to defend 
his country and maintain a principle, he cannot but regard in another the same firm- 
ness and the same adherence to conviction and duty with respect and approval. 

"That the plot of which your highness speaks has been detected and frustrated I 
would ask you to convey my most cordial and earnest felicitations to his excellency 
Marshai Lopez. I well remember what a thrill of horror ran through the civilized 
world when the ^eat and good Abraham Lincoln fell before a foul assassin, and the 
universal execration that the deed provoked. That any person should be found in 
Paraguay engaged in a similar plot, is to me horrible beyond ex:x)ression. Will your 
highness also felicitate his excellency the President for the returning of his birthday, 
and express my regret that I was unable yesterday, owing to the pressing duty of pre- 
paring this letter, to visit his excellency the vice-president at Luque, and formally offer 
my congratulations." 

In another letter to the minister of foreign affairs, dated August 11, 1868, he writes : 

" It is fortunate for me that I had not left the country previous to the discovery of 
this plot. Though my dispatches to my government would have completely disproved 
the declarations of the conspirators, and though I have no doubt that the letters which 
they have sent below will show that I was entirely ignorant of their plans, and that 
they had not dared to confide them to me, yet the impression would still have prevailed 
among many people that I had been a party to the not only wicked but inexpressibly 
stupid plot." 

In another portion of the same correspondence Mr. Washburn writes to the same 
o£Scial, speaking of letters which had been sent by the conspirators into the lines of 
the enemy under his ministerial seal and privilege : 

" On the 28th of April last, I sent away my last dispatches for Washington, to be 
forwarded below, and thence passed by flag of truce through the military lines. 
Whether I sent letters for other persons or not I do not remember, but I presume I did, 
though I do not recollect for whom. 

" Your highness expresses regret that I should not have noted in my diary the names 
of the persons for whom I sent letters. I also regret it. But such is the fact, and it is 
now too late to remedy Jt. ******** 

" I may have been wrong in sending letters for anybody without first knowing their 
contents ; but as the minister of foreign affairs had already asked me to do the same 
thing for him, I could not suppose that the government would object to my sending 
family letters from persons holding no official position. 

" I can make nothing of it, except that directly under my eyes there was a horrible 
conspiracy being formed, of which I knew or suspected nothing, and that the parties 
to it, after having abused my confidence and hospitality, have sought to divert the 
world's indignation from themselves by implicating in their crimes the minister of a 
great, a powerful, and an honorable nation. I may be wrong iu my suspicions. God 
knows I would not wrongfully or unjustly accuse or suspect anybody, but that there 
has been treachery, ingratitude and villainy practiced upon me in some quarter is but 
too evident. AU, however, will some day be made clear, and the guilty parties must 
hold a place in the history of infamy never before paralleled." 

In a comniunioatiou to the same party, under date of August 3, Mr. Washburn says: 

''From this statement your honor will see that if I have iu any way been the means 
of conveying intelligence to and fro between the enemies and traitors to Paraguay, I 
have myself been the victim of the most damnable treachery and ingratitude. But I 
yet cherish the hope that of those who have abused my confidence the number will be 
found the smallest possible. I cannot yet bring myself to acknowledge that I am of a 
nature bo credulous, and so unfit to be a minister, as to have in my house for near five 
months persons with whom I was on the most intimate terms, .and all whose thoughts 
I ought to have known, yet who were at the same time engaged in any plot against 
the gov ernment without my suspecting it. I yet cherish the hope that a full investi- 
gation will clear this legation of having given shelter to siioh parties." 

" As I before said I do not think it strange that, after the declaration of Berges, the 
government should have regarded me, and those around me, with suspicion." 

There are many other paragraphs of the same tenor. 

In regard to the treatment of Bliss and Masterman as prisoners on United States 
ships of war, I desire to submit the following extracts from Mr. Washburn's letters, 
to show what his views wore on that subject previous to this investigation. 

Under date of July 20 (addressing tlio minister of foreign affairs) Mr. Washburn 
remarks : 

" The law of nations clearly prescribes the course to bo followed when persons, mem- 
bers of a legation, are found to be engaged in any unlawful acts. It says that tie 
government which it has ofi'endcd may ask that they shall be sent to their own country 
to be tried, when the minister will be bound to comply with the request. Therefore, 
if the charges and proofs against Mr. Bliss and Mr. Mastennan shall be furnished me 
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Jhfin fn^n^^f* ^'^7 '^°"i! *® ^^"t' *" tlieir respective countries to be tried, I shall 
Jh« n^« 7n +^2 altematave Mt to comply, and at tbe first opportunity send theri away, 
the one to the United States, the other to the custody of the English minister in Buenos 
ff'if U^ii ''°™^' '* '® ^°?^^' '"'l^ ^^ satisfactory to the government of Paraguav, 
as It will remove persons obnoxious toit from the countryf and will subiect thtm to 
trial according to the laws of their own countries, and as there is mUe doubt thXan 

^caCT;^gTh,'to effect!"°° '"^ ^^^'^ ""'*"""' ^^^""^ ^'^ Probably be but little delay 
Again, on the 22d of July, he says : 

" I will therefore undertake to hold Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman close prisoners in 
this legation till I can send them out of the country, or till such time as the govern- 
ment may not object to their being set at liberty." 
Under date of July 13, he writes : 

"Yet, as your honor is well aware, it is laid down by all writers on the rights of le- 
gation, that until they can depart from the country the members of a once accepted 
legation are entitled to certain immunities, and if any one commits an oifense the 
government to which he had been accredited is not authorized to try him, but may 
send him out of the country, and demand his punishment of his own government." 
And on the 25th of the same month : 

• 'v?!^'?®*'*™^ *^® question whether Mr. Bliss and Mr. Masterman are, or are not,j 
nghtfully and legally, members of this legation, I waive all discussion at present. I 
have assumed, as I believe correctly, that they are, and if now I were to recede from 
that position it would appear weak, and would be a confession that I had acted illegally 
m sending them away, for which act I should be arraigned and censured by my gov- 
ernment. I maybe in error in my judgment, but holding the opinions that I do, I 
have no other course to pursue than give them the protection of my legation until I can 
send them to their respective countries to be tried." 

The following Tquote from a letter of Mr. Washburn to the same party, under date 
of August 13 : 

" To the question whether or not the punishment that my government would admin- 
ister would be timely, I reply I do not see why not. Your honor cannot suppose that 
these two individuals, closely shut up as they are in this legation, and having no com- 
munication with any person outside of it, can be dangerous. If not, why will not 
their punishment, if proved guilty, be as timely some months hence as n6w ? If they 
can give any evidence which is necessary to ascertain the truth in regard to other 
accused parties, they have both expressed their willingness to do it ; and should the 
government choose to send a notary to my house to examine them, I will give him 
every facility for doing so. I will also say that Mr. Bliss has declared, in relation to 
the paper which your honor, in your note of the 23d of July, says that he, ' in a secret 
committee of mutual obligations,' has signed to commit an infamous crime, that if any 
such paper signed by him shall be produced at this legation, he will instantly leave it. 
To this I wUl add that, while I shall still insist on my rights of legation, I will under- 
take that he keep his promise to me." * * * * * * 

"Except under very extraordinary circumstances his (the minister's) house cannot 
he entered by the police, and no member of his legation can be cited before the local 
tribunals ; and if they commit any offense against the laws of the country, all writers 
on international law declare that the minister shall either punish them himself or send 
them to his own country to be tried. These privileges and immunities, doubtless, fre- 
quently cause serious inconvenience to the local administration. But is it not better 
to submit to such inconveniences rather than have the law abrogated?" 

Q. Are you acquainted with Benitez, to whom these letters are addressed, or did you 
know him in Paraguay ? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you heard anything as to what became of him ?— A. I have heard from 
persons who have no other information than hearsay that he is dead ; I ha,ve heard it 
said he was executed for treason and conspiracy. 
Q. Did you believe the report? — A. I did. 

Q. Did you, when you went to Paraguay, believe there had been a conspiracy ? — 
A. I wiE say that I was in a state of indecision upon that subject. I did not believe 
it possible that Lopez, at that stage of the war, could have been so foolish as to inveiit 
the story of a conspiracy, which would tend very much to encourage his enemies and 
to weaken his own cause, and for this reason I was inclined to believe that there had 
been a conspiracy. On the other hand there were reasons for doubting its existence — 
such as the statements made to me in Buenos Ayres by Mr. Washburn, to which I now 
attach less credit— and hence my mind was in a state of .indecision upon the subject. 
My strongest reason for believing in its existence was my disinclination to believe that 
Lopez would willingly exhibit such internal weakness at a time when the allies were 
very much disheartened, and when his own prospects were very good. It seemed 
incredible that he should invent and publish to the world a story calculated to do his 
own cause so much injury. On the other hand, as I have said, Mr. Washburn assured 
me that he was satisfied that there was no conspiracy ; and I was unable to make up 
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any definite opinion on the subject at that time, not wishing to doubt my predecessor 
in a matter in which he appeared so positive. Nevertheless, Mr. Washburn's correspond- 
ence with the government of Paraguay, some extracts from which I have submitted, 
could not be reconciled with his then statement, especially as it had not been possible 
for him to obtain any new information. 

Q. Have you ever seen anybody, outside of Paraguay, who had been in Paraguay 
during the war, who believed there had ever been any conspiracy? — A. I do not know 
that Ihave seen more than one person vho fulfilled the conditions of your question, and 
that one was Dr. Stewart, whose testimony, for sufficient reasons, I would not receive. 

Q. Did yon ever hear from Lopez that Bliss and Masterman were his spies ? — ^A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Have you heard, in this correspondence, the threat made by Lopez that he would 
forcibly take Bliss and Masterman Uom Washburn's house ? — A. I am not aware of any 
such threat. I remember a statement that they would not be allowed to leave the 
country. 

Q. Then you read the letter of Benitez to Washburn of July 31, 1868 ? — A. I have, 
but it conveys to my mind no other impression than that the government of Paraguay 
would follow out the principles of international law. It does not convey the impression 
to me that they would take Bliss and Masterman from Mr. Washburn's house. 

By Mr. Wdlkinson : 

Q. Do you think there is a difference, so far as following international law is con- 
cerned, between taking them from the house and taking them from the presence of the 
minister just outside of the house? — ^A. If they were members of his legation I do not 
think there would be any difference. If they were not, in good faith, members of his 
legation, I should say that after leaving the house they were liable to arrest as any 
fugitive would be who had taken refuge in the legation. The Paraguayan government 
evidently believed that the United States government would not sustain Mr. Washburn 
in his claim that Bliss and Masterman were members of his legation. 

Q. In a dispute that may arise between an accredited minister of the United States 
and the government to which he was sent, whose statements ought the officers of the 
United States to receive ? — A. Clearly that of the minister in all cases which can influ- 
ence or change their official conduct. 

Q. Did you have any interview with the mother of Lopez or with his sisters? — A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Did Minister Washburn address you a letter at Buenos Ayres, in which he 
requested you to call upon the mother and sisters of Lopez and convey to them the 
regards of Mrs. Washburn ? — A. Mr. Washburn intrusted to mo some friendly message, 
such as his regards, which I intended to deliver, but no opportunity offered during the 
short time I was in Paraguay to visit them personally, and my sudden recall prevented 
me from going to see these ladies ; they lived in another town. 

Q. Do you know of Lopez having children by any other woman than Mrs. Lynch ? — 
A. I have stated that I know of but one. I might add that I think I heard of the death 
of a daughter. 

Q. Mr. Washburn desires me to ask whether you heard of a monument, thirty feet 
high, being erected to that daughter ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You have said you have learned, from corresp'ondence between Mr. Washburn 
and the Paraguayan government, that Mr. Washburn had consented to keep Bliss and 
Masterman in his legation as prisoners. Did you understand from that that they were 
to be prisoners with their own consent or involuntary prisoners ? — A. I did not under- 
stand that the offer was accepted, but, on the contrary, that it was peremptorily declined 
by the Paraguayan government. I suppose the offer was made to keep them as pris- 
oners whether voluntary or involantary. 

Q. Mr. Washburn requests that you give your opinion as to the motive of Lopez in 
trying to connect liim with the conspiracy and in withholding his jiassports. — A. My 
opinion is simply this: In the first place it may be that President Lopez believed Mr. 
Washburn was guilty of complicity in the conspiracy ; and if so, that would be one 
sufficient motive. If the ground that Mr. Washburn takes is true, that Lopez knew 
he was not implicated, it may be that he acted throngh personal hostility to Mr. 
Washburn. Mr. Washburn had given serious cause of offence to tlie Paraguayan 
government in refusing to leave the city of Asuncion after its evacuation, and after it 
had been declared a military post, a refusal which I think should have necessitated Mr. 
Washburn's immediate departure from the country. Now how far Lopez, who is a 
suspicious man, may have believed in his complicity is impossible for me to say. In 
regard to refusing to give passports I do not know what delay Mr. Washburn refers 
to. I do not remember the length of time, but I will auswer franUy that I did think 
the Paraguayan government were decidedly getting the better of Mr. Washbnrn in 
that correspondence. My impression was that Lopez through his minister was playing 
upon Mr. Washburn's fears, and thus compelling him to make a most humiliating dis- 
play of himself and take a course which neither his government nor his best friends would 
approve, and that for these reasons Lopez desired to continue the correspondence as 
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long as he conld. You will notice that he never refused to give the passports, hut 
simply delayed m fuimshiug them. As long as Mr. Washburn acted upon the defensive 
and undertook to explain in detail any charge, he was placed very much at a disad- 
vantage and wholly forgot his position as minister of the United States, and it was 
ijopez s pohcy of course, to continue the correspondence. This has been a motive that 
suggested itself to me in accounting for the delay in issuing passports. I do not think 
they were refused at all, but simply delayed. 

Q. Did you regard Mr. Washburn-'.S house as the legation of the United States after 
MS departure?— A. Necessarily not ; but I regarded it as the place of deposit of the 
archives and other property which had been left behind by Mr. Washburn, and to 
that extent entitled to respect and protection. 

Q. Did you take possession of the house occupied by Mr. Washburn?— A. I did, by 
authority of the owner which I had previously obtained. 

■U.9" J^,^i became of the propeuty left behind by Mr. Washburn?— A. I understood 
It had all been stolen by the Brazilian troops before my arrival. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. When did you enter in the Union army ?— A. I entered in 1861. 

Q. With what organization were you connected ?— A. I entered as captain and 
aide-de-camp in the United States army. 

Q. How long were you in the Union army?— A. I served until the close of the war 
and some months after. • 

Q. Were you connected with the Irish brigade?— A. No, sir; not during the war. 
At the close of the war I became colonel of the 69th regiment of New York. 

Q. You rose by promotion to your present rank?— A. I did to the rank of major 
general by brevet. 

Q. What were the prominent engagements in which you appeared? — ^A. I was, I 
think, in all the principal engagements of the army of the Potomac from the first 
movement from Washington up to the crossing of the James Eiver for the siege of 
Petersburg. 

Q. How long after you retired from the army was your commission as minister to 
Paraguay conferred upon you? — A.« About two years after. 

Q. Do you know through whose instrumentality that position was given you? — ^A. 
I was recommended by a number of prominent gentlemen here and elsewhere for 
appointment as minister to Mexico. I dp not know at whose suggestion I was 
appointed as m i nister to Paraguay. The first notice I had of it was in a newspaper 
dispatch. 

Q. How long were you in Paraguay? — A. I remaiiied from December, 1868, to July, 
1869. 

Q. When you received your recall, by whom was the order made ? — A. I was recalled 
by President Grant. It was during the connection of Mr. E. B. Washburne with the 
State Department, and the recall was sent by him. 

Q. Had you been aware of any dissatisfaction with your public course, and were 
you surprised when you learned of your recall ? — ^A. I was very much surprised. No 
dissatisfaction with my public course had been expressed. On the contrary, the dis- 
patches which came at the same time with my recall conveyed the approval of the 
State Department of my conduct in Paraguay, and I have since received from the 
department a very strong approval of my latter course there. 

By Mr. Wiikinson : 

Q. From the time you went there tUl you came away what communication did you 
have with the government of the United States ?— A. None whatever after going into 
the interior up to the time of my recall. All my communications had been persistently 
interrupted by the aUies. 

Q. Then the United States government did not have any communication from you, 
and nothing to approve or disapprove ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; they approved my course in regard 
to Bliss and Masterman, in regard to which they had full information. 

Q. By whom were these dispatches of approval signed?— A. The first by Mr. Seward, 
and the later one hy Mr. Fish. 

Q. Did Mr. Fish approve of your conduct in regard to Bliss and Masterman ?— A. No, 
sir ; he had nothing to do with that; that had all been disposed of hy previous dis- 
patches, and I beheve it is not customary to duplicate approvals unnecessarily. I 
speak of transactions about the time of my leaving Paraguay, which were the only 
matters in regard to which I had to take official action. 

By Mr. Okth: 

Q. During your residence as minister to the Paraguayan government, how many 
American citizens were inhabiting the republic of Paraguay ?— A. Two, as far as I 
knew. I have never learned of any others. 

Q. What diplomatic intercourse with reference to the settlement of any question was 
had between yon and the Paraguayan government as minister ?— A. There was a case 
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of reclamation for property taken for the use of the army in Corrientes which is not 
yet finally settled. The only point, other than I have named, were verbal communica- 
tions to the Paraguayan President in regard to negotiations for peace; but as a good 
part of them were regarded as confidential as between President Lopez and myself, 
in my capacity as minister, very little of it went into the diplomatic correspondence. 
I also had a communication subsequently in regard to the question as to the allied 
prisoners. There was a long controversy about that. 

Q. In this matter of communicating with Lopez, had you had ajiy instructions from 
the home government ? — ^A. I never had any ; I acted on my own volition. I had gen- 
eral instructions. 

Q. Among the prisoners in whose behalf you corresponded with Lopez, were there 
any American citizens 1 — A. I think not ; they were allied soldiers. 

Q. Was there any matter of interest to your government requiring your attention 
at any time whUo you were minister to Paraguay, and during your residence there ? — 
A., I think the mere presence of a minister there was important to this government, 
for the purpose of sustaining this cause of republican independence in South America, 
which, whatever may be said for or against Lopez, he certainly represents ; and for the 
purpose of securing to our government certain commercial advantages on the river La 
Plata, in case Lopez was successful in the war. There was little that touched any 
individual citizens there. 

Q. You state that the residence of a minister there is important, in view of the fact 
that Paraguay is a republic ; let me ask you whether the individual subject or citizen 
of Brazil is not more nilly protected in his individual rights under his government than 
the citizen of the republic of Paraguay ? — ^A. I am not competent to pass upon this 
question, because I cannot state what independence the Brazilian subject enjoys, except 
having seen "volunteers" for the Brazilian army, who had come from the interior in 
chains and under guard, two and two, to be sent to the army. The Paraguayans are a 
very peculiar people. They talk a great deal about liberty, but they confound liberty 
and independence. They have a passionate love of independence, but, as far as personal 
liberty is concerned there is very little of it in Paraguay, as. we understand it. 
They have always been accustomed to an arbitrarv sort of government, with which 
they are supposed to have nothing to do except to*{bllow their own avocations ; but 
when the question of independence of a foreign nation comes up, there never has 
been a people who liave shown a stronger love of independence than the Paraguayans, 
from the lowest to the highest, or who would more readily die to preserve it. 

Q. You say that you have ascertained that there are two Americans in Paraguay; 
did either of these Americans call upon yon in any official capacity to act in their 
behalf; and if so, under what circnmstances?— A. Never to act officially in their behalf. 
They called upon me socially ; and one of them mentioned that he had property which 
had been taken by the government at the commencement of the war, and which he 
thought constituted jnst ground for reclamation. I told him that if he wanted to 
present the claim I thought the time was iiioiiportnne; that he had better wait until 
the close of the war; but that I would call the attention of the minister to the subject, 
which I did in a personal interview. This was immediately previous to my leaving 
the country. 

Q. Please state more fully your reasons for thinking this government ought to have 
a minister in Paraguay. — A. As I have already stated, I think that Lopez ia now con- 
tending for the cause of republican independence in South America. If Brazil suc- 
ceeds in the destruction of Paraguay, the destruction of tJie Argentine Kepublic will 
follow, as that of Uruguay as an independent power has preceded, and the entire con- 
trol of the La Plata and its tributaries will tall into the hands of Brazil; and the 
policy of Brazil has always been exclusive: they have always contended against the 
free navigation of the La Plata and its tributaries ; and when, years ago, it was secured 
to the world by treaties made by Paraguay with the great powers of the world, Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres protested against tUo treaties. In the treaty of the triple alliance, 
moreover, among other stipulations there is one, that, upon the destruction of Lopez 
in Paraguay, the La Plata and its tributaries shall bo free for the iiags of the allied 
nations, #ud such other riparian powers as they may admit to such jtrivilege; from 
which the inference may be drawn that it is not to be free for other governments. 
Brazil has neither the energy nor the population to develop that country nor her own ; 
and it will always remain just as the northern and interior provinces of the empire 
remain now, undeveloped, with no commerce wh.atever. I think, on the contrary, that 
if Paraguay retains its inclependence, and especially through the influence of the United 
States, that the United States can develop a magnificent commerce on that river. I 
think it is generally admitted that the resources of Paraguay, in cotton, sugar, rice, 
tobacco, rare woods, medicines, marbles, and minerals, far surpass those of all the other 
South American countries, and I think the effect of our continuing a minister in Para- 
guay would be to secure for this country very great commercial advantages, afi 
well as the effect it would have upon the republican sentiment of the continent of 
South America, and also tend to preserve our prestige in South America, which has been 
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greatly impaired by the withdrawal of our minister from Paraguay^ a fact which, not 
being as well understood elsewhere as it is by many people here, creates the belief that 
in this great crisis through which the southern continent is passing, the United States, 
which ought to be the natural protector of republics, especially against an empire 
based on human slavery, is indifferent or even hostile in sentiment to that republic, 
which is making one of the most heroic fights ever witnessed against a most powerfiu 
but unnatural alliance. In comparison with these considerations I regard even Mr. 
Washburn's vindication unimportant. 

Q. How do you' understand these objects can be effected by the resident^ of an 
Amerixsan minister in Paraguay?— A. The allies have ali along tried to alienate the 
sympathies of foreign nations, and especially of the United States, from Paraguay and 
the Paraguayan cause. They worked unceasingly while I was in Paraguay to excite 
such fears for my personal safety as would induce my withdrawal. The withdrawal of 
the American minister leaves Paraguay perfectly isolated, without any means whatever 
of representing its cause to this or any other government. It remains shut out com- 
pletely from the world and loses the moral prestige of ,having an American minister 
there ; and so far as representations to other nations is concerned, the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment wUl remain entirely at the mercy of the trained system of falsdiood of the 
allies, which is far more vigorous than their arms. 

Q. Do you understand that it is any part of the duty of an American minister to act 
as a missionary for the spread of republicanism? — ^A. No, sir; but it is part of his duty 
to tell the truth. When this war commenced the United States was represented by a 
minister accredited to the government of Paraguay. The war is not concluded, and I 
see no reason why, during the struggle, our minister should be withdrawn from one of 
the belligerents and not from the others, thereby creating an impression among those 
who do not know the circumstances of the withdrawal, that the United States has 
abandoned this gallant little republic which is fighting its battles for independence, and 
that our sympathies are with her enemies. 

Q. From what you knOw, do you regard the government existing in Paraguay as 
entitling it to the name of a republic? — A. Certainly. It has an elective President J 
I have nothing to say as to the mode by which he is elected; it is not the province of a 
minister to investigate that subject ; i^i my judgment it is a form of government 
peculiarly adapted to the Paraguayan people, and under any other form of government 
I think tidese people will, at least for a time, rapidly degenerate. 

Q. Then the only republican principle you have discovered in that government is 
the fact that the president is elected? — ^A. I have not said so. 

Q. Will you state how that election occurs ? — A. I do not know ; I know that he is 
elected by a Congress. He is elected, I believe, according to the forms of their consti- 
tution, and it is their affair not outs if he is not. 

Q. That Congress, I understand, meets once in ten years, for the purpose of electing 
a president, and has no other functions to perform; do you consider that act as suffi- 
cient to constitute a republican government ? — A. I think that any government which 
is maintained by the consent, and its chief magistracy transmitted by the vote, of the 
people is republican in form. 



Additional Statement of Hon, diaries A. Washburn 

Washington, D. C, Nmember 15, 1869. 

Charles A. Washburn appeared and was allowed to make the following additional 
statement: 

When I gave my former testimony I could not understand or explain so well as I can 
now the origin of the idea in Lopez's mind that there was something going on opposed 
to his orders. I did not believe then, nor do I believe now, that there ever was any- 
thing like a conspiracy there. On the 21st of February, 1868, at nightfall, I first learned 
that the Brazilian iron-clads had passed above Humaita, and I supposed, and all around 
me supposed, that Lopez was completely invested in his position, and that it would be 
impossible for him to escape, or at least for his army to escape. I have since seen a 
copy of a letter written by the Vice-President, Sanchez, by which it appears that the 
minister (Berges) of foreign affairs had received notice two days earlier of the passage 
of the iron-clads, and it appears from that letter that when they leai-ned this the mili- 
tary commander there called together the higher ofacers of the government to deliber- 
ate upon what they should do ; and they decided, after consultation, that though they 
had scarcely anvthing to oppose to the iron-clads if they came up the river, yet with 
such force as they had they must make the attempt. They accordingly put the little 
fort which they had to oppose to them in as good a position as possible. On the 23d 
or 24th of February, two iron-clads approached, and we aU supposed that the day of 
deliverance had come. They commenced firing upon the fort. The fort had nothing 
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to oppose but one large IBO-pounder, which was very badly mounted, and which, I 
learned, could not be depressed sufficiently to strite anywhere near the iron-clads. 
They had a few old and small pieces — two or three — which they fired three or four 
times. They fired the big gnu probably twice, and found that her shots could do no 
damage. The iron-clads fired about tmrty-five or forty times, doing no damage to the 
fort and scarcely any to the town. After that brave display they turned tail and ran 
away. Lopez, when he learned that his ministers had been in council as to what they 
should do, immediately summoned Sanchez, Berges, and some others to his headquarters 
at Humalta. Before that time, his brother-in-law, Bedoya-^ had been called down and 
was, as it appears from this letter, in very bad repute with the President. After a 
time, however, when Lopez retreated from Humaita, these ministers accompanied him 
or followed him. Sanchez and Berges were sent to Asuncion; but it appears from this 
letter that Bedoya, being pressed to confess what he had already done — being tortured, 
as I understand — he began to accuse others. Beuigno Lopez was called below. I think 
he was called below even before Lopez had retreated from Humaita; and then Bedoya 
in his torture began by accusing others. Benimio was called, and in his torture he did 
the same thing, and gradually all the principal men were arrested and put to the tor- 
ture, and tortured until they either died or would implicate other people, so that the 
result was, all the best people in Paraguay were finally accused, taken to headquarters, 
and tortured until they confessed all that Lopez required of them, or died firom the 
effects of torture. If they did not die they were subsequently executed. 

I also wish to state something concerning the origin of the war, as I was present in 
Asuncion at the time and know all the facts, or most of them. Lopez, when he began 
his great military operations early in the year 1864, had, to all appearance, no idea of 
making war upon Brazil. Most of the articles which he had published in his 
Seminario, of a warlike character, were directed against the Argentine Eepublic. It 
was evident that he wanted to make war against somebody for the military fame it 
would give liim, as well as to enable him to extend the boundaries of his dominions. 
It was believed by aU foreigners, and such Paraguayans as I was very intimate with, that 
he intended to have himself declared Emperor. It is also believed that he had the 
expectation or the hope that the Emperor of Brazil, having acknowledged him as 
Emperor of Paraguay, would give him one of his daughters for an Empress. But he 
learned during the summer that the Emperor had other designs, and that his two 
daughters were to be married to European princes. Then he began to assail Brazil 
through his newspaper, and thieatcu to interfere with the military operations of 
Brazil against the Bando Oriental, or Uruguay, and after more or less correspondence 
with the Brazilian govemuient through its minister Vienna di Lima, he sent a note, 
written by Josi5 Berges — the same whom he afterwards accused as a conspirator, tortured 
and executed — his minister of foreign affairs, in which he intimated vaguely that if BrazU 
did not desist from her contemplated operations, Par.iguay would be at liberty to take 
up the cause of Uruguay in defense of the balance of power. This vague intimation 
was given in these words : " His Excellency, the President of the Republic, has ordered 
the undersigned to declare to your Excelleuey, as the representative of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Brazil, that the go^'ornment of the republic of Paraguay will consider as 
infringiug on the equilibrium of the states on the La Plata, any occupation by the 
military lorces of Montevidean territory from the motives named in the ultimatum of 
^he 4th instant, sent to the Oriental government by the special minister plenipotentiary 
of the Emperor, as that equilibrium interests Paraguay as a guarantee of her safety, 
peace, and prosperity ; and lliat lie protests in the -most solemn manner against such an act, re- 
lieving himself of all responsibilUij as to the results of this declaration." 

This was on the 30th of August. It has been often asserted that Lopez had notified 
Brazil that if it did not desist it would be an act of war against Paraguay. This is all 
the notice he had given, and nobody iu Brazil or Buenos Ayres regarded it as such a 
notice. That Brazil did not regard it as such a notice is evident from the fact that her 
packet steamer went her usual trip to Pai-aguay intending to pass up to the upper 
provinces of Matto Grosso, as though nothing had happened. Nobody in Paraguay, so 
far as I knew, had any suspicion tliat war was to follow because of that declaration, 
and Lopez himself did not intend it should follow until the day of the arrival of that 
steamer. And I was informed in a manner that leaves no room for doubt — indeed I 
know — that the steamer which arrived iu Asuncion on the morning of tl^e — ^th of 
October, 18C4, had brought letters to Lopez as to a friendly power, and one of those 
letters gave him the inlbrmation that there were some arms ou board of this steamer, 
the Marquez de Olinda, and two hundred thousand dollars in money. Lopez Avas then at 
his military camp in Cerra Leon, some twelve leagnes from Asnnciou, the capital. The 
steamer had on board a new governor — or rather president — for the upper province of 
Matto Grosso, and some other officials of lesser grade. It took on board coal and fresh 
provisions, and about one o'clock started to resume its trip. Lopez received these 
letters from below and gavij orders that his war steamer, the Tilcnari, should pursue 
the Marques de Olinda and brin^ her back. It started off that night, and on the 
mormng"of the second day after, the two steamers were anchored in front of Asuncion. 
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The new governor of Malto Grosso, tlie officers and crew of the Marquez de Olinda, and 
all the other Brazilians, were made prisoners and were kept so until they died of their 
sufferings or wore executed. The steamer was declared a prize and converted into a 
Paraguayan war steamer, and Brazil had no notice whatever except this vague 
intimation of the 30th of August. The port was effectually closed : nobody could leave 
Paraguay. The minister could not leave; no means were offered him, and he applied to 
me, as being the senior or dean of the diplomatic body there, to intervene and obtain 
him the means of leaving the country. I did so. I had a long correspondence with 
Barges, Lopez's minster, and I began to fear that the Brazilian minister, his large family, 
and all his suite were to be kept prisoners in Paraguay. I went out to Lopez's camp 
and had a long interview with him. I told him that I did not understand that he had 
commenced the war according to the laws of war ; that I did not understand even then 
that war had begun. But he said it had; it was a state of war. I told him then that 
the minister had an undeniable rjght to leave the country, and in a way consistent 
with the comfort and dignity of a minister. He told me that he could leave when he 
pleased; he had his passports. I told him he could not leave, because no vessels were 
allowed to go down the river. He said he could go by land. I told him that with 
his large family and the roads being impassable from there to Corrientes, that it would 
be next to an impossibility, that it would be at great risk of the lives of the ladies 
and children of his family, and that if he did not allow them to go, I should be com- 
pelled to make my protest against that invasion of the rights of legation, and if my 
protest was not respected, I should then ask my passports. Lopez, after a great deal of 
imggling and imiggUng, said he would send them away provided that he would give a 
guarantee both to him and to the United States government through me, that the 
vessel that went to tflJke him should be permitted to return unmolested. I accepted 
the proposition, and returned to the capital, and yet there was a great deal of 
additional correspondence, which resulted, however, in his providing a steamer, and 
Vienna de Lima and his family got away. He believed then that he owed his escape 
entirely to me. And I have been iM)rmed since — he told Mr. Kirk, our minister at 
Buenos Ayres — that he was satisfied from the subsequent developments.of Lopez's 
character, that he and his -wliole family owed their lives to my interference, and yet 
for this service I have never received any recognition or acknowledgment from the 
Brazilian government, and nothing but incivility from its military and naval 
commanders. 

Now as attempts have been made to invalidate the testimony of the memonausts to 
Congress, Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, I wish to put in the statements made by other 
parties who have escaped from Paraguay since I did. There is the statement of Mr. 
Alonzo Taylor, whom I knew very well in Asuncion— a most worthy and truthfal 
man. He describes his sufferings, his arrest, his torture, and in every respect his 
narrative confirms that of BUss and Masterman. It was stated by one witness before 
this committee, that he had reason to believe, or had been told, that BUss and Master- 
man had not been tortured. Mr. Taylor in his declaration states that when everybody 
was being tortured, he saw Masterman brought in with his face bloody, from which he 
inferred, of course, that he had been tortured. [Statement appended, marked A.] 

I also give the statement as made by Captain Don Adolfo Saguier, a Paraguayan ofdcer, 
whose testimony is similar to that of Mr. Taylor, and in aU respects confirms it. 
[Statement appended, marked B.] „ , , ^, ■■■ ■. j. ■, 

Then I would like to put in some papers for what they are worth, which were taken 
from LopezJs camp after the battle of Lomas Valentinas, December 27, 1868. I will 
state that the evidence I have that they were taJicn from Lopez's camjp is, first, the faeo 
of them and second, the evidence of Mr. Worthiugton that he saw the original ot 
one of the principal papers in the hands of the Argentine officials, and did not doubt 
it was what it purported to be. [Appended, marked C.] -v i, , ;, 

I also wish to give the statement of Don Matias Goiburu which he made after he had 
escaped from Lopez. He was one of the fiscales of Lopez and superintendecj some of 
his tortures, and in this statement he tells how he was compeUed to do the most 
atrocious acts. There was always a spy standing over him to report nnmediately to 
Lopez any delinquency, and he was forced fi-om fear and terror to do the most ternble 
thiigs, knowing that if he hesitated they would be visited upon him. [Appended, 

™f w^Si^'uke to make a statement, also, in reference to the remarks of General 
McMahon about my having erred in continuing the correspondence as I did. I wiU 
state that when I received these formidable letters-after several persons who had been 
in mv legation had left and I feared had gone to their destruction-and my fears I 
have since found were correct— Mr. Bliss, Mr. Masterman, a,nd myself, debated very 
anxiouslv as to the course wo should pursue when I was implicated. I proposed that 
I should send back that letter and refuse to continue any such correspondenpe. 
Thev said— and I was very much of their opinion— that such an act on my part 
would insure their immediate seizure, and I considered, after much reflection, that it 
was my duty to forget to a certain extent the dignity of my position and prolong the 
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correspondence, until a gunboat should conae to our rescue; that I should answer 
those letters, and make very long answers that would take him some time to answer — 
so long that Lopez could not complain that I did not answer. His letters were 
immensely long, and therefore I wrote those letters and did prolong the correspondence 
untQ the Wasp arrived ; and if you will notice the last long letter signed by Caminos, 
you wUl observe and be surprised at its inconsequential encung. That letter, as I have 
every reason to believe from its intrinsic character, was written before the Wasp had 
arrived, with the intention of seizing Bliss and Masterman, and denouncing them. 
It was a long recapitulation of what purported to be declarations from his minister of 
foreign affairs, Berges, from his two brothers, from his chief justice, and from Carreras 
and Kodriguez^not a word of truth in any of them. He prepared his letter, I am 
fully persuaded, intending to say that Buss and Masterman would be taken im- 
mediately, and before he got ready to send it the Wasp came up and he didn't send it. 
If he had taken them I was well aware that he would have them tortured and that 
they would make declarations and he would send what purported to be their declar- 
ation — of a similar character to those that had been made by Benigno Lopez, Vinoenzo, 
Berges, his cliief justice, and all the others — and after that I shoulcl be advised that they 
had evidence that the conspiracy was stiU going on or something to that effect, and I 
should have been taken. That is the opinion, I believe, of all the people who were in 
Paraguay at the time. I have been informed by two or three that I have since seen, that 
they were expecting to see me every day brought there as a prisoner to headquarters. 
General MoMahon may know better about this than I do ; but if Lopez played upon 
my fears, then why did he send that letter of accusation against me — that last one ? 
I will say, moreover, tiiat we were in daily and houiiy expectation that the house 
would be entered and Bliss and Masterman taken away. They were in such ex- 
pectation of it that each had a little carpet-bag ready with certain things in it such 
as a comb and a little change of linen, &c., expecting to have the police enter and take 
them away suddenly, and hoped they could pick up that satchel and carry it with them ; 
and I was persuaded, and am persuaded, that Lopez was on the point of searching my 
house; I had a great many manuscripts there that I had written myself, and I was 
afraid he wonld get hold of them, and if he had, neither they nor I would ever have left 
Paraguay. They will be published if I ever get time to complete my book. They 
were what I had written myself of his government and character. For some time I 
had a fire in the oven of my kitchen with instructions to my wife on the approach of 
the police to rush into the kitchen and put them into the file. Now I might have 
acted without sufficient cause, but I liad been in Paraguay longer than General 
McMahon had, and I know the truth a great deal better than he does. 

I will i)ass now to the time when I left the legation. General McMahon says, in his 
testimony, that after I left the legation Bliss and Masterman followed. I had sent njy 
wife, children, and servants ahead, as my wife was particularly anxious not to see or 
be present at the scene of their arrest, as we were satistied they would be arrested. 
We were satistied, all of us. (Bliss and Masterman, particularly, were satisfied,) that the 
less we did to enrage Lopez the better it wonld be, for we feared, until the last moment, 
that I should not get away. I feared and apprehended I should be stopped there after 
I got aboard of his little steamer, particularly for this reason : Masterman had some 
property, all he had in the world, amounting to some two thousand dollars or more, 
which he had made over to me ; made a paper, saying : " In consequence of the great 
kindness you have shown me, I hereby make you a present of all my property I have 
got in Paraguay." I took that paper, though I told him I would rather put a hundred 
pounds to his credit than venture to take them, yet I would take them. 1 sent them 
aboard the steamer. They were four 5ays aboard the steamer before I was permitted 
to embark, and nearly all my own baggage was on board. I apprehended that Lopez 
would wish to detain that, and would detain it — that property of Masterman's — ajid 
make it a pretext for detaining me, saying I was carrying away the property of con- 
spirators, and the evidence of the conspiracy, or something of that kind. But I took 
it nevertheless, and we staiiied to leave the house. The two consuls, Italian and French, 
were there to accompany me down to the boat, and I wanted them for witnesses, 
though Mr. Cuberville told me, the day of my departure, that he was apprehensive of 
being arrested at any moment. " I didn't know but what I might have fetters on my 
ankles, and be in prison before night," ho said. We startetl. fgot to the front door, 
and I happened to think my servant had left my hat box, and I returned and ijicked 
up my hat box myself, and came back. We walked along the corridor about half way, 
when Masterman, who is a little fool and of immense conceit, proposed to deliver him- 
self up. The police in front had gathered around, perhaps twenty or thirty, when 
Masterman proposed to deliver himself up. It was a large house with a corridor in front. 
We had got about half way from the door to the corner, along the corridor, when Mas- 
terman says : " If they are going to take us they may just as well do it here," and was 
going to deliver himself into their hands. I said: "No; don't deliver yourself up; 
make them take you." I was angry, and I was frightened at the stupidity of the fellow, 
and says I : " Come along and make them take you." We got to the corner of the house ; 
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I was a little ahead of the two- consuls ; one was at my right, not a foot in my rear, and ' 
Bliss and Masterman were in my rear, probably not four or five feet from me. Just as 
quick as I stepped down they rushed in and grabbed Bliss and Masterman ; there were 
twenty or thii-ty of them. I stepped along, about two-thirds of the way across the 
street, and turned around. Masterman stopped a little, and raised his hat and said : 
Orood-bye, Mr. Washburn; don't forget us."^ I sung out : " I will do the best I can for 
y°.^- . , ^ ™^'^ ™®s^ ™ei "iid uot understand a word Isaid ; if they had I would not have 
said it. Bliss, in the meanwhQe, was just being pushed along, and they were taken 
off, and that is the last I saw of them. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Did you think that was violating thfe flag!— A. Well, I told Lopez, as soon as I 
got under the flag and beyond his power, that that was as gross a violation of the flag 
of the United States as though they had entered my house and taken them. I am yet 
of that opinion. Now I will speak of the condition of the mother and sisters of Lopez, 
whom General McMahon spoke of as being so kindly treated by her beloved son, and 
state what I know. I was the only person, I think, for mouths, that dared to go near 
her house without the permission of her big, brutal son. I have beerfth'ere, and she 
and her daughter Eaphaella, whose husband Lopez tortured until he died under torture, 
have told me they were kept prisoners in their house ; that nobody dared to go near 
them ; that their son Venancio could not come without permission of his big brother ; 
neither could their medical attendant. They were worse off, they said, than anybody 
else. They said they hoped I would never leave the country ; that I would probably 
be able to give protection at the last moment, and it was as clear as the sun at noon- 
day that they were hoping for deliverance at the hands of the allies. They had more 
confidence in me than in their blood relative, a great deal. I told them I would do the 
best I could to remain ; that it was very unpleasant, and I wanted to get away, but I 
hoped in the final catastrophe I might be of service, and I would try and stay. I staid 
until the Wasp came, and I knew if I had asked for passports before this order for the 
evacuation of the town had come, that Lopez would not have given them to me. 

Now I will speak about my dispatches. General McMahon says he does not think 
Lopez would have stopped my dispatches. I know he did. I know from the use he 
made of the contents of them in letters to me. I did not suppose it at the time. There 
were some things alluded to that I did not know how he could get hold of, but when I 
got to Buenos Ayres, and found my dispatches had not got through, I understood it all. 
I know Lopez stopped my dispatches. 

General McMahon says that Lopez is an elective president — by the will of the people. 
I was in Paraguay at the time he was elected, and I will tell you how it was done. 

In each district there is a chief of police and a judge. They are appointed by Lopez, 
and they constitute the government in each district. They were appointed before his 
election, by his father, but he being the military commander under his father, he had 
had pretty much the control of the government before his father died ; and it was some 
months, I do not remember how long, that he was vice-president, with absolute power, 
before this so-called election took place. He sent out for such men as he wanted to 
come in — ^to be sent in as delegates to this congress. And if any man was sent in as a 
delegate who didn't suit him, ne would send him back about his busiuess. Some men 
that were nominated were returned back, I know. He then had a great military force 
about his congress. • 

Q. Who appointed these congressmen ? — ^A. Lopez himself; he appointed everything. 
He sent out there and told them who to send in. A great many of the judges and the 
people have no voice whatever. 

Q. Do you mean that they did not go through the forms ? — ^A. I do. • 

Q. No election was held ?— A. No, nothing of the kind ; orders were sent out who 
should be elected. 

Q. What does the constitution require ?— A. Nothing that I remember. The consti- 
tution has no more binding force than the Pilgrim's Progress. There is no election. 
The men that Lopez wants are sent in. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Why, then, doesn't he do this directly ?— A. It is an illusion that he wants to 
keep up. * 

Q. Then the constitution must require their appointment ?— A. Yes, sir ; it is barely 
possible that the farce of an election is gone through with ; but the people would vote 
for just the person Lopez would designate, and if any man didn't he would be taken 
and put in prison immediately. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. I understand you to say, from your own knowledge, that no notice was given of 

the election, and no popular election was held which resulted in the elevation of Lopez 

to the presidency? — A. According to my recollection the notice was given that the 

president was to be elected, and congress was to be called ; but he sent out and desig- 
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nated the people who were to compose that congress. I know that of my own knowl- 
edge ; that is, I am as sure of it as I am that the battle of Waterloo took place. These 
men who had been designated for the congress came in, and the palace where they met 
was surrounded by soldiers ; and one unfortunate man by the name of Varela, the 
richest man in Paraguay for the time, when the congress met, of which Lopez himseli 
was president — one man got up and said that he had read in the constitution that the 
government of Paraguay was not to tie the hereditary property of any family; it was 
not to be the heritage of any family ; and though he had great admiration for the 
illustrious Francisco Solano Lopez, and thought the country owed him a great deal, 
yet, with that proviso in the constitution, he did not see how he could support him. 
Another man got up and answered his objections. 

Q. Do you understand that there is anything in the constitution of Paraguay which 
rendered him ineUgiblo to office ? — A. I do not. I think the answers given were valid 
enough. This man was a clever man, by the way— Vasquez. His answer was to the 
effect that though the constitution did so provide, the meaning of it was that no 
father should bequeath the government to his son ; but that the people still had the 
right to elect whoever they saw fit. Varela expressed himself satisfied. The vote was , 
ts^en. ThferS was a great quantity of troops with bayonets about the palace. Lopez 
was declared unanimously elected. Varela was immediately arrested and never saw 
daylight again, and his property confiscated. He was the richest man in Paraguay. 
He was put in prison, and I suppose he had the vote of most of the others. That was 
the way Lopez was elected, and that is the kind of republicanism that exists there. I 
was there at the time, and am perfectly conversant with aU the facts. 

Q. Was there any announcement of the fact, by proclamation or otherwise, that an 
election had been held, and that Lopez had been unanimously elected president ? — ^A. 
Yes, sir ; I think so ; it was published in the paper in some form or other. 

I also wish to say this : that among the other atrocities of Lopez, it seems as though 
it had been his object to bring upon himself the curse which is found in these words : 
" The eye that mocketh its father, and soorneth to obey its mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it." He arrested all the confi- 
dential friends of his father and mother ; he took this Padre Mais, who had been the 
confessor of the two, a priest who has since become the head of his inquisitors by the 
most blasphemous document which he published, likening Lopez to Jesus Christ, or 
even putting Iiim above him ; he took all these men and arrested them and put them 
in prison ; a great many of them he killed. 

I also Avish to state that I find, as far as I can learn, that everybody in Paraguay that 
knew Lopez well — was there before the war and through the war — are every one my 
friends. I had not an enemy in Paraguay, except Lopez, Mrs. Lynch, and, perhaps, 
Masterman, whose life I saved : and if I were to go back there I should be welcomed by 
all the survivors. I will read from an English newspaper, the Plymouth Western News, 
the report of Dr. Turnbull, who gives an account of the condition of the English who 
have escaped, I think, since General McMahon left : " All the foreigners who have 
now escaped confirm the worst that has been said of the frightful atrocities of this 
mercUess tyrant, Lopez ; and speak of the terrible state of suspense they have lived in 
for months, nay, for years, past. To thoser who have taken, any interest in this war it 
will suffice to say that they, one and all, speak in favor of Mr. Washburn, the United 
States minister, and condemn his successor. General McMahon." 

• 

Appendix A. 

My name is Alonzo Taylor. I was born in Chelsea, and I am a'stonemason and builder 
by trade. In November, 1858, 1 made an engagement, through Messrs. Blyth, of Lime- 
house, to serve Lopez in Paraguay, for a period of three years, and teach the natives 
my trade. I am a married man, but I thought I would go alone and see what the 
country was like ; and in 1861 my wife and my children came out to me, and we lived 
in a house near the Aduana. * » * * 

Although I was disgusted by this time (1867) with the war, and the change in the 
country consequent thereon, still I did not see my way clear, or how I was to get my 
wife and children out of the country, for Lopez never gave us the option of leaving ; 
so I made a contract for another year. ^Many Euglishnien in the employment of the 
government refused to make fresh contracts, and I wish I had acted in the same 
manner. * * * * * . * 

On the 21st of July, 1868, after working hard at tho soap works at Luque, I returned 
to my house at ten o'clock at night. Shortly afterward a cavalry soldier knocked, 
and told me through the door that I was ordered into the capital by the minister of 
war and marine, but he could not tell me why. But I knew it was useless to resist, so 
I mounted my horse and went with the soldier, who, when we passed the ministerio, 
told me that he had orders to conduct mo to the captain of the port ; so we rode on to 
the river bank, where I found a crowd of men. I dismounted, and was immediately, 
despite my rcmoustrauoes, put in irons, and placed with eight or nine other prisoners 
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until the momiDg, and then wo were put on hoard the Salto do Guayra steamer. 
Mrs. Lynch and her eldest son, Francisco, came on hoard with some officers ahont 
eleven, and then we started down the river. As she left the steamer Mrs. Lynch looked, 
hut she took no apparent notice of me, although she used to he very kind to me, and 
my daughter was often in her house. I had asked an officer who was on hoard, and 
used to be very intimate vrith me, if he would let me speak to her, but he said that 
being a prisoner I could speak to no one, much less to her. He abused me, and seemed 
to delight in my misfortune. 

At this time President Lopez had his headquarters on the Tehicuari, a large river 
which runs into the Paraguay. We got there about four o'clock in the morning, dis-' 
embarked, and had to march to the camp, a distance of six miles, in irons, and it was 
then our sufferings commenced. Our party consisted of an old man named Sortera, (he 
was very ill, and was not in irons, because he was unable to walk ; he was the father 
of the 2*° captain of the port;) two Orient5.1es, six Italians, a Corrieutino, three Span- 
iaids, one Paraguayan, and myself; eleven in all. With the exception of two, all 
wore one set of irons, and some two — thick bars and rings weighing from twenty to 
thirty jwunds, A six-mile walk in Paraguay, at any time, would try a good pedestrian, 
hut with heavy fetters on both ankles, in which one could only slowly shuffle along, was 
dreadful work. Besides that, we had to carry two of our sick companions, old Sortera 
and an Italian. They were put in hammocks, and carried slung on a pole. We had a 
strong guard with us, and they accelerated our march by an unsparing use of the 
point of the bayonet, and flogged those who lagged behind with thongs of raw hide. 

That dreadful journey made a stronger impression on me than anything I suffered 
afterward, for it was all new to me, and I was in robust health. Afterward, when I 
was reduced in health and strength, I became stolid and listless, and suffered much 
less, both morally and physically. 

After hours of incessant toil we arrived in San Fernando, a place never to he forgot- 
ten in the history of Paraguay, for it was there that nearly all the victims of Lopez 
perished, and under tortures, too, inflicted with fiendish ingenuity. 

Daily I saw men tortured in'the capo de uruguayana, of which more hereafter ; others, 
and women, flogged, many of them to death, or shot or baj oneted in the most cruel 
way, during the months of July, August, and .September, all of them charged with 
treason and rebellion, but quite innocent of those crimes. More than seven hundred 
of tliom were slaughtered altogether. 

On arriving there I saw Mr. Stark, a kind old gentleman and a British merchant. 
He had resided in Asuncion many years, and was greatly esteemed and respected. He 
looked very ill and dejected. I was not allowed to speak to him, but I saw him flogged 
and often treated very brutally in other ways. He was shot, with a batch of other 
prisoners, about the beginning of September. John Watts, another Englishman, who 
was chief engineer of one of the gunboats, and Manlove, an American, were shot on 
the same day. To the best of ndy knowledge only two Englishmen were shot by Lopez, 
the other, Mr. Oliver, died from starvation and exposure, as did one of my companions 
the day after our arrival. 

Old Sortera held out through months of starvation and suffering, but died eventually 
, at ViUeta of ague. 

At San Fernando were hundreds of other prisoners in the same deplorable condition 
as ourselves, but as we were not allowed to speak to each other, we could not compare 
notes, and it was only after my release that I learned that they were aU charged with 

Our so-called prison was only a piece of ground about twenty yards square, staked 
out, and with the sky for a roof. The mode of securing us was equally simple, but 
dreadfully painful. To one of the stakes a hide rope was made fast ; prisocer IJo. 1 
lay down on his back and loops were knotted fast around both ankles ; then No. 2 lay 
down two yards off and was tied to the same rope. This was repeated until the row 
was full ; then another was commenced in the same way, and so on. The ends of the 
ropes were secured to other stakes, and they were stretched by the full strength of two 
or three men until they were as taut as harp-strings. We suffere^ terribly ; my ankles 
were soon covered with sores, and almost dislocated by the strain on tliem In each 
prison space lay about fifty men. This mode of securing prisoners is called "el cepo de 
Urn" or rope stocks. Thus we lay uight and day, with thQ exception of a short time 
in the morning, when we were marched into the woods under a strong guard. Sometimes 
those who tied us up were more merciful than others, and did not strain the rope so 
tight, but frequently the agony was dreadful beyond expression. xr, , , 

A chain of sentries surfounded us, and uSed to kick and thrash us as they pleased. 
They had orders to shoot or bayonet any who tried to escape. A request but for a httle 
water was often answered by a severe flogging. ^, . , , :, ■, ^ ^ 

There we lay exposed to the burning sun, to the ram and storm, and almost mad- 
dened bv the biting and crawling of the thousand insect plagues of the tropics, with 
very little food, and that only the offal of the beasts killed for the troops. We got no 
salt and no tobacco, which was the greatest privation of all. 
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Of the prisoners many were taken out to be examined or tortured, others to be shot. 
I never saw any one undergoing the torture, for it was always inflicted behind the 
bushes or in the huts of the judges. 

I saw an Argentine oflScer taken away one day, and when he returned the whole of 
his body was raw. The next morning, when we were loosened, I pointed to his back, 
but did not speak ; he let his head tall on his breast, and with a stick wrote in the 
sand one hundred. From that I gathered he had received a hundred lashes with a 
cow-hide, or else with one of the creeping plants (I think they call them lianas) which 
grew in plenty on the trees around us. That sntemoon he was sent for again, and 
when he came back he wrote two hundred. The next day he was shot. 

The prisoners were of aU nationalities and of all grades and positions, but with the 
heat, wear and tear, the rain and wind, they were soon all alike, nearly naked. And 
our guards used to offer us pieces of bread or a few spikes of maize for our clothes, 
and, suffering ftom hunger as we did, we were glad to purchase a day's life at the price 
of a coat or a shirt. Amongst them were many women, some of them belonging to the 
best families in the country ; some quite old and gray-headed, others young and pretty, 
especially Dolores Eecaldfe, a very tall and beautiful girl, and Josefa Requelmfe, a hand- 
some woman, with very fine eyes. They saflered much, poor creatures, though they 
had little A-shaped straw huts to shelter them, as did some few of the oliier prisoners 
of the highest class, and used to weep piteously over their miserable fate. * * 

For my part I do not believe that there was any conspiracy at all, unless on the part 
of the President himself and some of his tools to rob foreigners of their money. * * 

The next day Major Serrano came again and asked me if I had considered the matter, 
and if I would confess all I knew. I replied that I knew nothing, and requested that 
I might be confronted with my so-called accomplices. 

Serrano became furious, and at once ordered the officer of the guard to put me into 
the wruguayana. It is said this torture was invented in the days of Bolivar, the South 
American liberator, and hence its old name of " cepo boliviano," changed by Lopez to 
" cepo Uruguayana " after the surrender of Estigarribia there in 1865. 

The torture is as follows, and this is how I suffered it : I sat on the ground with my 
knees up ; my legs were first tied tightly together, and then my hands behind me with the 
palms outward. A musket wiis then fastened under my knees ; six more of them, tied 
together in a bundle, were then put on my shoulders, and they were looped together 
with hide ropes at one end ; they then made a running loop on the other side from the 
lower musket to the other, and two soldiers hauling on the end of it forced my face 
down to my knees and secured it so. 

The effect was as follows : First the feet wont to sleep, then a tingling commenced 
in the toes, gradually extending to the knees, and the same in the hands and arms, and 
increased until the agony was unbearable. My tongue swelled up, and I thought that 
my jaws would have been displaced ; I lost all feeling in one side of my face for a fort- 
night aftei'wards. The suffering was dreadful ; I should certainly have confessed if I 
had had anything to confess, and I have no' doubt many would acknowledge or invent 
anything to escape bearing the horrible agony of this torment. I remained two hours 
as I have described,' and I considered myself fortunate in escaping then, for many were 
put in the uruguayana twice, and others six times, and with eight mnskets on the nape' 
of the neck. 

SeSlora Martinez was tortured six times in this horrible way, besides being flogged 
and beaten with sticks until she had not an inch of skin free flfom wounds. 

At the expiration of two hours I was released ; Serrano came to me and asked if I 
would now acknowledge who was to be the new President. I was unable to speak, 
and he went on to say that I had only been kept in the cepo a short time owing to the 
clemency of his excellency Marshal Lopez, and that if I did not then divulge it I should 
have three sets of irons put upon me, eight muskets in place of six, and kept in much 
longer. I was so utterly exhausted and so faint that at the time his threats made no 
impression on me. Afterward I was taken back to the guardia, and as a great favor 
I was not tied down that night. 

The next day, Jmly 25th, Serrano again called me up, and asked me who authorized 
me to mine the railway bridge at Ibicuy, a rivulet about three miles out of Asuncion. 
I replied that I had never heard of the bridge being mined, and that I knew nothing 
of such falsehoods. 

On the 26th Serrano came again, accompanied by an officer named Aveiros. The 
latter asked me what masonic grade I had. I replied that I was not a Mason, but that 
on one occasion I went to the house of an Italian named Tnbo, who was endeavoring 
to establish a lodge on false pretenses and mere moonshine. 

Aveiros said, "Do you know that we have Tube here?" "No; how should IT" 
Sen'ano said, " We will have you face to face ; " and Tubo was brought to the hut. The 
examination was conducted by a young Paraguayan lawyer, who had been some years 
in England, named Centurion. He asked me, pointing to Tubo, " Do you know that 
man ? Do you know that he hates you ? " He repeated the words, " Do you know that 
he hates you ? " in English, as I did not understand it when said in Spamsh. I said, " I 
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■wish to explain in English, as you (Centurion) understand it perfectly.'' He said, 
" There is no need to grant your request, as you speak both Spanish and Guarani 
sufficiently well." I said that I certainly ought to hate Tubo, for he had got a great 
deal of money out of me on false pretenses, and had cheated me in the masonic 
business. 

Tubo then said that I had signed a paper consenting to form one of his masonic 
society. This I denied, and then Centurion asked Tubo if I had signed such a paper. 
Tubo hesitated, and said, " I think he did." Centurion said angrily, " Your thinking is 
of no use ; did or did not Alonzo Taylor sign the paper?" ., 

Tubo became more embarrassed, and could give no answer, so I told them that the 
whole affair was an imposition. He was dismissed and I never saw him again, and heard 
that he was shot. 

After Tubo left, Centurion questioned me about my countrymen, and why some of 
them would not sign fresh contracts. I replied in Spanish, " Coda homhre time au asienio, 
y cada persona conoce sua intereses," (that is, every man knows his own interests best.) 
Serrano and Aveiros together : " No, no, Alonzo, that won't do. You know why they 
will not renew their contracts." I replied, " I do not, but I do know that we English- 
men are heartily tired of the war, and the reason why we went to the American lega- ■ 
tion was, because there being no English consul in Asuncion we thought that we mighl 
get protection there until we could leave for England. My other object in going there 
was in order that Mrs. Taylor, who was near her confinement, might have the benefit 
of Mr. Masterman's assistance, as there was no other medical man in Asuncion ; besides, 
I knew Mr. Masterman." 

Centurion : 'Indeed! then it is your opinion that the 'niggers' will take the town, 
and that you may be able to serve them." ' 

I replied, "No; I have always been faithful to his excellency, and we have all done 
our duty, but are sick of the war and want to leave the country." 

Serrano : " You were once a good servant, Alonzo, but for some "months you have 
behaved very badly." 

I was then taken back to the guardia and put in the lashings as usual, with strict 
orders to speak to no one. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the miseries of our daily life in San Fernando, 
one unvarying round of privations, fresh prisoners, punishments, and executions. Not 
a day passed but some of us were taken out to be beaten, tortured, or shot. The cries 
of those being ilogged were heart-rending. Two OrientMes I saw flogged to death ; 
and when young CapdaviUa was shot he was black and blue from head to foot from the 
blows inflicted on him. 

There were several ladies among the prisoners ; they were flogged in the huts, but 
we could hear their cries, ■ i j. , i 

Some few of us were lucky enough to get a piece of hide to lie on at night and make 
a shelter of by day. Only those who have lived in a tropical country can understand 
how trving it is to lie in the burning sun unsheltered. 

We had very little food, and that chiefly oflal ; when it raiued, which it did jery 
often, we got none whatever ; I was always hungry. *,„.*. 

I am sure I am below the mark in stating that thi-ee hundred and fifty prisoners were 
shot daring our stay at San Fernando. , ,„ ^ . ^ ■. , j. 

The first execution I have any record of occurred on the 4th of August, when about 
forty-five were shot. Amongst them the two Susinis, and another Italian named 
Eebaudi Those who could not walk were taken in carts, the others marched down 
two bv two in irons. Then a volley and a few straggling shots gave us food for medi- 
tation. If the victims had good clothes on we saw the guard and the lower grade of 
ofScers come back wearing them. „ „ , , , x x. i- 

The exnosure to wet we suffered and want of food brought on rheumatism, ague, 
and dysentery, of which many died. Indeed, it seems almost a miracle to me that any 
survived such privations. , ,, . . . j. tr-n j. i i -j. 

I cannot recollect the date when the army commenced their retreat to ViUeta, but it 
was in September, but I shall never forget what we suffered on the way. 

Before starting our irons were taken off, but we carried them with us, and we were 
allowed to talk together on the march; at night we were piit m the cepo de lazo sa 
nsul I counted about two hundred and sixty prisoners fourteen of them foreigners, 
the rest Paxaguayans. Among the former I remember Senor Cauturo, an Argentine 
and a sreatfrfend of Stark's; Pulger, a German watchmaker ; Harmann, also German, 
and mSd to a Paraguayan; Lieutenant Eomero, an Argentine; Captain I ida,nza, 
lt^lian™te-Pereira, l-ortuguese; Seguudo Belio Argentine; Batolomg Qumtara 
Arsentoe Among the hitter were &ur ladies. Dona Juhana Martinez, wife of Colonel 
M^hiM who, after the evacuation of HumaitA, surrendered to the enemy with his five. 
Sml m^n°reduced to skeletons by fatigue and want of food; Dona Dolbres Eecaldfe ;■ 
-he SeaoritM de Egusquiza, two aged spinster ladies, sisters of Egusquiza, formerly 
Lopez^^age^ ha Buenos Ayres. Two bullock-carts were dragged with us, supposed to 
contain the sisters of Lopez. 
19 P I 
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We finished our journey of one hundred miles, in spite of the difficulties of the road 
and our exhausted condition, in seven days; I mean as many of us as survived. 
Senora Mt^rimez walked the whole distance, although her body was covered with 
wovmds, her face blackened and distorted, and with a raw place on the back of her neck 
the size of the palm of my hand ; for this poor lady had been put six times in the 
vruguayana, as 1 have said. She was, until her arrest, most intimate with Madame 
Lynch ; but she was then selfishly abandoned by her once afiectionate Mend, and left 
to her dreadful fate. When I first saw her she was an extremely pretty young woman, 
and had reached but her Igventy-fourth year when executed. She often spoke to mo 
on the march, for companionship in misfortune makes us all equal and confidential, and 
Delia Juliana told me aU her sorrows. She was very anxious to know if a large black 
mark she had over one of her eyes would disappear, or if it would disfigure her for 
life. The latter was the case : for when I saw her led out to execution on the 16th 
or 17th of December the mark was still there. Her only crime being the fact that she 
was the wife of a gallant officer, who had been abandoned by Lopez, and was compelled 
to surrender through starvation ! 

We got very Uttfo food on the road ; for it was only when we had to get out the way, 
to let the troops pass, that we could find time enough to cook the wretched meat they 
gave us. 

I saw two old men stuck fast in the mire, and left there to die of starvation or to be 
devoured by the vultures, which were already flying around them. 

We arrived at Villeta early in September, and there we were placed, as before, in the 
open air and in the stocks. One day I saw Mr. Masterman brought in as a prisoner in 
irons, and a man named Bliss, an American, with him ; but they did not long remain 
in the same guardia. I did not dare to speak to him ; and I saw him one day with his 
face bloody, so I suppose ho had been tortured. 

Soon afterward Mr. Treuenfeld, the German telegraph engineer, was brought in a 
prisoner. He did not recognize me ; but at night we lay near each other, and he said, 
" I shall have plenty to tell you about Washburn (the American minister) and the 
English gunboats: but I cannot do so now, for I am not allowed to talk." 

On the 16th or 17th of December, Col. Marco, formerly chief of police, rode up to the 
guardia with several other officers, and he read the following names from a piece of 
paper. 

Sosa, (a priest.) 

Juliana Martinez. (Poor lady ! she could scarcely stand, she was so emaciated and 
weak.) 

Doldres Eecaldfe, (a tall and once a very beautiful girl.) 

Luisa Egusquiza. (This poor old lady must have been sixty years of age, with thin 
grey hair, and a very benignant and venerable look. Her sister had already died, 
alone in her wretched hut.) 

Benjgno Lopez, (brother of the president.) 

Jos^ Bferges, (formerly minister for foreign affairs.) 

Bogado, (dean of the Cathedral of Asuncion.) 

Colonel Alien, (one of the commanders at Humaita. He had lost an eye in trying to 
commit snicide.) 

Simon Fidanza, (an Italian merchant captain, who sold his ship to Lopez, and was 
not afterward allowed to leave the country.) 

Leite-Pereira, (Portuguese consul.) 

Each answered to his or her name by walking forward and standing in front, until a 
line had been formed and the list gone through; then they were marched off with a 
strong guard in front and rear. The sad procession was closed by three priests carry- 
ing chairs, who would confess the condemed at the place of execution. We never saw 
them again. At the expiration of iibout an hour a volley was heard, then a dropping 
shot, and all was over. The guurd came back, one old soldier wearing Captain 
Fidanza's surtout, and the officer the uniform coat of Leite-Pereira, with its gilt 
buttons. 

Perhaps some of these men may have deserved death. Captain Fidanza was said to have 
denounced the rest ; but that was after he had been tortured, aud he soon became insane. 
But surely there can be no excuse for eucli a revolting crime as shooting defenceless 
and innocent women for the faults, real or pretended, of their husbands, brothers, and 
lovers. Whether there was conspiracy, time will show ; but if the so-called conspira- 
tors were convicted on no better evidence than that on which I was kept a prisoner for 
five mouths, they must be regarded only as vittims and martyrs. The truth will out 
some day, and tUen President Lopez wiU take his proper place in history, as a hero or 
a fiend. 

On the 21st of December wo were released from the stocks, as usual, at 6.30, but at 
once tied down again, because the Brazilians had got our range, and shell were flying 
over aud close to us, and tho Paraguuyans hoped to see us thus got rid of. But I felt 
no fear, and w^as quite resigned ; lor the shocking misery I had suffered for five months 
had blunted, indeed, nearly obliterated, all feelings, moral and physical. 
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Four days afterward Lopez and Mrs. Lynch rode through the guardia, with 
several officers, and I think she draw his attention to us. Wo were ordered to stand 
in a row, and he came up to us, and asked, "Are you all prisoners?" We replied, 
" Yes," and then Mr. von Treuenfeld appealed to his excellency, who asked him why 
he was the're. Mr. Treuenfeld said he did not know, and the President told him he 
was at liberty, and might retire. I then approached, and said I should he very grateful 
for the same mercy. Lopez asked me who I was, and ailected great surprise when he 
heard my name, and said, "What do you do here? You are at liberty." Then the 
other prisoners, ten in number, came up and received the same answer. We remained 
with the officer, but without a guard, until the 27th of December, when, at five o'clocli 
' in the morning, heavy firing commenced, round shot and shell flew among us, and 
shortly afterward we were charged by Brazilian cavalry. I was slightly wounded by 
a rifle-ball in the shoulder, but snoceeded in escaping to the woods, accompanied by two 
Argentine gentlemen. But many of the prisoners were two weak to move, and they 
were aU killed. 

Later in the day we fell into the hands of some Brazilian soldiers, who took us before 
the Marquis de Caxias. He questioned me, and told me to go where I pleased. I said 

I was two weak to walk, and one of his officers, Colonel G , who had been a 

medical man, was kind enough to take care of me. I cannot express how much I owe 
to him. 

I was a miserable object, reduced to a skeleton, and enfeebled to the last degree. 
When I was at Luqufe, I weighed one hundred and seventy-eight pounds ; and when 
I went on board the gunboat "Cracker," only ninety-eight pounds. 

After recruiting my strength for 'four days at Lomas, I left on horseback for 
Asuncion. I sufferred terribly on the road ; for I had scarcely any flesh on my bones, 
and had not strength enough to keep myself in the saddle. 

There I arrived at last, but so ill that I could not speak for some days ; but another 
Brazilian officer was very kind to me, and also Major Fitzmaurice, an English officer 
in the Argentine service. 

My wife and children I have not yet seen ; but the French consul told me that they 
were in the cordiUeras, alive and well. I am daily getting stronger and gaining 
flesh, but I look like a man just recovering from yellow fever ; and as I dictate this to 
Mr. Shaw my memory sometimes seems to leave me, I cannot fix my attention; but I 
hope I shall soon recover my health; both of mind and body. 

Buenos Aykks, January 20, 1869. 

AppEsnors B. 

Captain Don Adolfo Saguier has furnished us with the following details relating to 
tbe acts of barbarity perpetrated by Lopez. 

He (Lopez) caused the prisoners to receive five hundred, a thousand, and even two 
thousand lashes before shooting them. 

Dr. Carraras was flogged thus most barbarously. Captain Saguier, who was placed 
within sio-ht of Dr. Carreras, and, like him, in fetters for five months, saw the punish- 
ment inflicted, and speaks of his shrieks, wrung from him by the blows inflicted with 
a hide rope and with sticks. . z^, -r, • j i, 

Bferges was also flogged before being shot. Don Benigno Lopez (the President's 
Younger brother) before execution was almost cut to pieces. Captain Saguier saw it 
done, and knows the executioner who flogged him, he is named (Major) Aveiros, and 
wasformerly a secretary in the internal revenue office. ■, ,, ^. „ . ^ 

• The Marquis de Caxias holds as prisoner a captain of cavalry, named Matios GoigurQ. 
It was he who commanded at the execution of Benigno Lopez, General Barrios, the 
Bishop Dean Bogado, the wife of Colonel Martinez, Dona Mercedes Egusqmza, Dona 
Dolbres Eeoaldfe, and others, whose names he does not remember. 

This took place on the 21st of December, 1869, and their execution was witnessed, 
bv order of Lopez, by his two sisters, Inocencia, wife of General Barrios, and Eafaela, 
widow of Don Saturnine Bedoya, (who had been put to death, as Lopez had directed, 
'iTdv the prolonged infliction of the torture called the "cepo wrugmyma,") and his 
brother Venancio. They were, after the execution was over, shut up in a large buUock 
cart and sent away, but he does not know whither. „,,,.,,. , •„ -, 

The greater number of the prisoners suffered tortures of all kinds before being made 
awav with, such as the cepo urugvmjana, flogging, and hunger. Many of those unhappy 
men, who had been put to the torture, died, sometimes five or six a day, from the agony 
or from starvation. 
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Appendix C. 
Barbarous order about desertion. 
" Long live the republic of Paraguay I 

"Camp est Paso db la Patkia, March 25, 1866. 

"By order of Ms excellency the marshal president of the republic, and commander-in 
chief of its armies, the following punishments are in force : 

" For aU those who fall asleep on guard : 

" 1. The officer to be arrested, and reported to his excellency. 

" 2. The sergeant to receive fifty lashes standing. 

" 3. The corporals to receive forty laahes. 

" 4. Privates to receive twenty-five lauhes each. 

" In case of desertion of a soldier when detached from his company : 

" 1. The rank and file next to him on each side to receive twenty-five lashes. 

"2. The officer in charge of the company in which a desertion takes place, to bo 
arrested and reported to the siroreme government. 

"3. The sergeant to receive fitty lashes, and do duty in his company for one month 
as common soldier and one month as corporal ; at the expiration of these two months 
to be reinstated to his former rank of sergeant. 

"4. The corporals to receive forty lashes in circle, and do duty in their companies as 
common soldiers for two months, after which to" be reinstated to their former rank of 
corporal. 

"This order is applicable to troops or detachments told off from their respective 
companies for any work or employment imder the charge of their respective officers. 

"F. I. Eesquin." 

DOCUMENTS EXPLAINING THE DEPOPULATION OP PARAGUAY. — WOMEN DRIVEN ABOUT 

IN HERDS. 

"Long Live the republic of Paraguay. 

" Camp in Piktstey, December 18, 1868. 
'' To Captain Bernardo Amarilla : 

"By supreme order I dispatch to your quarters, under charge of Ensign Ignacio 
Eomero, and thirty armed men, nine hundred women, who are to proceed in the 
manner to the Cerro Aruai, thence to Paraguari and Caacup6, on the other side of the 
Cordillera, with instructions to the commandant of the department of Caacup^ to 
distribute them in the furthest districts of that part of the Cordillera, where they may 
be able to sow beans, andaices, &c. For this purpose you will forward this order to 
the commandants of Paraguari and Caacupfi. 

"May God preserve you many years. 

"F. I. EESQUIN." 

" Long live the republic of Paraguay. 

" To the captain commanding the detachment of Yuquity, and the commandants of Paraguari 

and Caaoupe : 
" By supreme order I dispatch another batch of six hundred and forty vrbmen 
belonging to ViUeta, and one hundred and seventy belonging to different districts, in 
order that, as on a previous occasion, they may be safely escorted by thirty cavalry 
soldiers, well armed, under charge of an officer, from Paso Yuquity to the Cerro Aruai 
and Paraguari; and if there should be no available forces at either of these points, as 
far as the district of CaacupiS, with instnictions to the commandant of the latter place 
to distribute them, as soon as they arrive, through the other central districts of that 
Cordillera, and see that they be usefully employed in agriculture or other occupations 
by which they may provide for their own sustenance ; for this purpose they are to be 
allowed whatever assistance may be at hand. 

"F. I. EESQUIN." 

HOREIBLB. — SHOOTING FOR CONVERSING AND FLOGGING FOR LISTENING. 



*■ 



Deposition of Private Candida Ayala, of the grenadier company of the 3d batialiort. 
"Long live the Paraguayan republic. 

" Camp in San Fernando, April 4, 1868. 
" Deponent states that being last night round a camp fire, with other soldiers of hie 
company, he was relating to them the sayings and olfers of the enemy, which he heaid. 
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^dien doing duty in the vanguard, under blie orders of Major Benite Rolan, whenever 
they came withm sight of each other. On one occasion some of the enemy said, ' Come 
among us; throw away your ponchos of hide; here we live well, and you shall want 
nothing; fOTget your president, that old big-belliod Indian.' At this moment the com- 
manding officer, who was near, overheard these words, and immediately rebuked him, 
saying. Be silent ; who has authorized you to refer the words of those wretches, and 
what can they say or impute to our illustrious marshal, who is the handsomest and 
most graceful sovereign in all the American Continent?' Deponent was then asked 
by said officer what induced him to refer such things, which were nothing but injurious 
personal attacks upon our lord president ; and he said that he repeated what he had 
heard without any evil thought, not knowing that he was incurring blame. 

" The undersigned ordered deponent to be put into irons and imprisoned in the guard- 
house, where he at present lies, and reports the circumstance to the commanding ofScer 
of the division. 

"JULIAN D. 60D0Y." 

" Camp est Tebicuart, Apiil 4, 1868. 
" By order of his excellency the Marshal President of the republic and commander- 
in-chief of its armies, the accused. Private Candido Ayala, third battalion, is sentenced 
to be shot, and each of the soldiers of his company who listened to his conversation 
are to receive fifty lashes. The execution of this sentence is intrusted to the major 
commanding said corps, who, in reporting its due £v:lflllment, wOl state the names of 
those who have been flogged. 

"F. I. EESQUIN." 

" Camp in San Fisrnando, Jpril 4, 1868. 

" In compliance with the above supreme order, which I have received with due 
respect, I ordered sentence of death on Private Candido Ayala, third battalion, for the 
cause above stated, to be carried out this very day ; also, that fifty lashes should be 
applied to Sergeant Faustino Sanabria, Corporals Jos^ Figieredo, Bias Giiuinez, and 
Privates Baltazar Medina, Matilde Pino, Tomas Duarte, CeoiUo Maciel, and Canuto 
Galeano, who all were listening when Ayala was speaking so irreverently. Private 
Canuto Galeano was, by mistake of the corporal, punished with only forty-nine lashes, 
and I ordered the number to be completed to fifty, which being done, he turned around, 
as if ofi^ended, asking to be puuisjied more, if the number was not yet completed, for 
which display of pride I had him punished with twenty-five lashes more, and placed 
in the stocks. 

" All of which I respectfully beg to report to you. 

" JULIAN NICANOE GODOY." 

Appendix D. 

fTranslation.] 

Statement of Don Matias Goiiurii. 

At the headquarters of the Argentine army in Trinidad, February 12, 1869, his excel- 
lency the commander-in-chief having ordered that his secretary shall take some state- 
ments, according to the tenor of the note which heads this document, I caused Don 
Matias Goiburfi to appear before me, who, having first taken an bath, I interrogated 
in the following manner : 

Questioned as to his native country and employment, replied that he is a Paraguayan ; 
that he has been a captain in the army of Lopez ; that at present he is adjutant of these 

headquarters. ■,■ ^ -u ^ t. 

Questioned when and in what manner he left the service of Lopez, replied that he 
left the army of Lopez' on the 27th of December; that he did so voluntarily, availing 
himself of the confusion of the battle which had already begun. 

Questioned concerning the treatment which the prisoners of war received from Lopez, 
and ordered to state in particular what he knew upon the subject, specifying, if pos- 
sible, some cases, replied that he can answer with fuU knowledge, but that he has to 
begin from the 3d of November, 1867, because he is ignorant of what happened before 
that date. He does not mean to say, however, but that, by public notoriety, he knew 
that prisoners had been treated with cruelty before that time ; though m the reply to that 
question he will say that the treatment which prisoners received, except m a very few 
cases, was cruel and most atrociously barbarous ; that it is necessary to have witnessed 
what those wretches suffered in order to reveal it ; that in the battle of the 3d of No- 
vember, in Tuyuti, there were taken from two hundred to three hundred prisoners, of 
whom more than one hundred were staked out and whipped with cords, and forty-five 
were shot; that in order to consummate this cruelty a mutiny in the encampment was 
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invented by a man called the Viscount of Porto Alegre ; that the person who did not 
declare all that was demanded of him by the prosecuting attorney, was invariably staked 
out and flogged until the confession which was demanded was obtained ; that the 
beginning ot this arose in the flight of one of the prisoners, a Brazilian negro, who was 
taken as he was leaving the entrenchmient, and who, being interrogated and tormented, 
said that he was trying to escape in search of food, since he was dying of hunger. 
After new and horrible chastisements he declared that he was going away in order to 
bring the Viscount of Porto Alegre, that he might conduct a movement that was going 
to break out among his companions, with the object of forcing the guard that kept 
watch over them, kill them, and start for the Brazilian encampment, on the ronte 
toward which they were to be protected by the said viscount; that he knows this, 
because he, the deponent, was charged with the custody of those wretches ; that on 
more than one occasion, with cruel grief of his own heart, he has been obliged to be 
present at, and even to superintend, chastisements which are reprobated by humanity 
and civilization ; that of these same persons many died — some from misery, others on 
account Of the scourging which they suffered, and many being shot on different occa- 
sions ; that the deponent believes that the fortune of the former was preferable to that 
of the latter, because they at least gave up their life to the tyrant without having 
suffered the horrible martyrdom of those who, at a later time, the companions of their 
misfortune, were victims ; that Lopez had established such barbarous responsibility, 
that the offense of one had to be expiated by tlie blood of his companions ; that at the 
time of which he is speaking the officers among the prisoners of war enjoyed a relative 
liberty ; that in consequence of a Brazilian captain, named Correa, having escaped, 
(who was apprehended the day after his disappearance,) all the officers were put in 
strict imprisonment, with heavy bars and fetters, and placed on half rations ; and that 
after prolonged suffering tliree of these wretclies died of misery, and above all of 
hunger. 

Questioned: What was the treatment which prisoners of war received after the 
period you have mentioned ? Also, do you know of Lieutenant Colonel Don Gaspar 
Campos, or any other offlcers, and state what was their end ? State also whatever yon 
know which is not relative to this question. Replied: The treatment received by 
prisoners in the periods later than that which is before mentioned, became every day 
more and more cruel and barbarous; and as the j)osition of Lope^ became greatly 
difficult, he multiplied chastisements and diminished the food of the prisoners, and 
loaded them with every species of suffering ; that, from the time Lopez abandoned 
Humaita, the officers who were in charge of the prisoners had orders to shoot every one 
who became tired out in the marches ; and that he knows that in the marches made 
from San Fernando to Loinas, there were shot or lanced many who had the misfortune 
not to be able to walk, and weighed down by misery, suffering, and disease ; that in 
later times evefy person who deserted to the Paraguayans, or was taken prisoner, 
whether officer or soldier, was flogged until he declared whatever was demanded of 
him; and that many have died tbiough the eifect of the scourge with which they 
suffered, others having been shot afterward ; that he Icnew the Lieutenant Colonel 
Don Gaspar Campos ; that he knows that he arrived at Villeta ; that when he saw him 
last he was very much attenuated, and he has heard it said that he died of misery 
lately ; that he knows that Lieutenant Morillo, of the Argentine artillery, was put to 
death by lancing ; that many others were also sacrificed whose names and the circum- 
stances of their death he does not know. 

Questioned concerning the executions ordered by Lopez ; to state the case, names, the 
circumstances of nationality and sex ; replied that he knows perfectly that Miguel 
Elorduy, Florencio Uribe, Jos6 Elorduy, Bernardo Artaza, Miguel Elorduy, (sobrino,) 
Lucio Echavarrioste, Ignacio Galarraga, Francisco Lotera, Martin Madrenas, Eujenio 
M. Aguirre, Francisco vidal y su yerno, Enrique Reina, Pelayo Azcona 6 Isidro Marti- 
nez, lo mismo que Inocencio Gregorio, all Spaniards, died in the camp of Lopez, the 
chief part of them in consequence of tortures received, or from misery ; also, fusilados, 
Lucio Echavarrioste, Francisco Lotera, Francisco Vidal, Enrique Reina 6 Isidro Marti- 
nez, who died by being lanced, because they were unable to continue their march ; and 
Gustavo Hamann, Emilio Neuman, N. Hoffman, Ciirlos Urrioh, all Germans, died by the 
same inhuman treatment by the order of Lopez; and the English subject, GuUlermo 
Stark, shared the same fate. And in the same manner Lassere y los hermanos, Duprat 
y su hijo, Valet, Anglade y su hijo, y los italianos Nicolds Troya, Antonio Susini, Ejirio 
Terreo, Antonio Rebaudi, Nicolfc Susini, Agnstin Piaggio, Simon Fidanz, Pio Pozzoli y 
N. Ravizza, asl como E. Tube y H. Grille, Que fusU6 &, los bolivianos doctor Tristan Roca, 
doctor N. Vaca, doctor N. Gutierrez y varies otros. Que hizo matar & los Portuguese Can- 
dido Vasconcellos, Am^rico Varela, Antonio Vasooncellos, Corrsia Madruga, all French- 
men, were put to death, and various others whose names have escaped his memory. Also 
the Orientales Antonio Nin Reyes, doctor Antonio do las Carreras, Francisco Rodriguez 
Laracha, Federico Anavitarte, N. Caravia, Ooronel Laguna y muchos otros, y con los 
argentinos, Coronel Lotera, Coronel Virasoro, Cfisar Gondra, Coronel Martinez, Sargento 
Mayor Lucero, Capitan Goaycochea, Coronel Telmo Lopez, Capitan Garay, Enrique 
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Garcia, Desiderio Arias, N. Barrasa, Mayor Carranza, Aureliano Capdevila, Sinforos o 
Caoeres 6 hijo, N. Gauna, Jos6 Cateura, Eamon Capdevila, N. Palaoios, Ventura Gutier- 
rez y Corio lauo Marquez, were put to death by order of Lopez. That besides these there 
•were many others of the natioaalitius referred to whose names he does not Lftiow ; and 
■besides those almost all the prisoners of war of the allied army have perished ; that he 
knows of these facts because he himself has been the prosecuting attorney of various trials, 
and that he states that these prosecuting attorneys proceeded under the iron pressure 
of Lopez ; that they had always at their side special inspectors, who gave them the 
orders upon which they were to act. 

Questioned what has become of the property, both real estate and movable, of those ^ 
victims ; replied that he has heard that they have been seized by order of Lopez ; that 
he cannot give the details, because he and other prosecuting attorneys were only allowed 
to participate in the trial of the cases, and always under the immediate direction of 
Lopez ; that the only thing which he can state is that the money and the property 
which those accused persons had with them was taken away from tidem, and was never 
returned to them, or to their relatives. 

Questioned concerning the tortures and the shootings of his own countrymen and 
women, ordered by Lopez, and ordered to state what he knows upon the subject, re- 
plied that, with very rare exceptions, Lopez has sacrificed the best and most decent 
portion of the population of Paraguay ; that on some occasions he formalized a trial 
from which there resulted whatever he wished ; but that, almost universally, he flogged 
and shot the notable persons without form of trial ; that out of his own family he shot 
his brother Beuigno, and his two brothers-in-law. Barrios and Bedoya ; and, finally, 
that this monster is exterminating, or would have exterminated, all the inhabitants of 
Paraguay if he had time to do it ; that he has notes, and, if called npon again to give 
a statement, he can give a detailed specification of the facts, whose bloody cruelty will 
appal. 

• At this stage of the examination it was determined to suspend this deposition, with 
the charge ot following it up later if it should be necessary. Having read the state- 
ment to the deponent, he confirmed and ratified it, and signed it with myself. 

MATLAS GOYBUEtJ. 

AuGUSTlN Makixo, Secretary. 



Testimony of Vice- Admiral D. J). Porter, JJ. S. N. 

Washington, D. C, Novmiber 23, 1869. 

Vice-Admiral D. D. Porter sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Swann : 

Question. Please state what is the practice of the Navy Department in regard to 
giving instructions to officers in command of squadrons abroad ; whether or not a naval 
officer in charge of an important station like Brazil is furnished with instructions from 
the Navy Department when he is seat out there. — Answer. They most always go with 
special instructions from the Secretary of the Navy, and when special instructions are- 
not given them the officers whom they relieve are directed to turn over to them the 
instructions they have heretofore received, and they are to be governed by those instruc- 
tions. That is the custom in all cases. 

Q. Where an admiral goes out in that way, and unforeseen contingencies arise which 
make it necessary for him to act upon his own judgment, is he authorized by the de- 
partment to exercise his best judgment in any course that he may think it necessary 
to pursue, or is he to defer to the opinion or wishes of the dii)lomatic agent of the gov- 
ernment at the station where he may be ?— A. I think the instructions require an officer 
to refer all cases, where there is any doubt as to what action he should take, to the head 
of the department, and not to take any action himself that may jeopardize the peace 
of the nation. 

Q. They are not authorized to break a blockade, or force the military lines !—K. No, 
sir; not without specific instructions, and we have rules and regulations which state 
how an officer shall act in cases of that kind. They are called the " Eegulations of the 
Navy,"and I will furnish the committee with a coiiy of them. The new regulations, 
which have been or are about being issued, direct that an officer in Command of a 
squadron, when called upon by a minister abroad to do anything that might involve 
the peace of the nation, may disregard any such advice, and is not to be governed by 
it unless he has instructions from his department. The officers are not encouraged to 
take such action, but, on the contrary, to avoid it as much as possible. The old in- 
structions are not very fuU on that point, but instructions have been given to officers 
to refer all such matters to the Navy Department, and from that department they are 
taken to the State Depai-tment. We look upon it that a minister is sent abroad to pre- 
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serve peace, and not to make war ; and naval officers, having so mucli interconrse with 
the -world, consider that they are, perhaps, as v^^ell informed about diplomatic matters 
as persons who have jnst entered upon their diplomatic duties for the first time. Now 
in En^and it is different. There persons are educated for the diplomatic profession^ 
and a British naval officer, in many cases, is put under the orders of the minister. Bud 
in case we had any difficulty with a foreign power the Navy Department would instruct 
the admiral at that point to co-operate with the minister in that particular case, but in 
no other case. 

Q. How has that system worked heretofore? Do you know of any serious collision 
having occurred in consequence of it, between the naval, commanders and the diplo- 
matic agents of the government? — A. I do not recollect any having occurred except 
this present case in Paraguay. 

Q. I understand you to say that in the event of a collision or a difference of opinion 
between the diplomatic agent and the naval officer, under these instructions the naval 
officer is allowed a wise discretion ? — A. He is to exercise his own judgment ; responsi- 
ble, of course, to the head of his department. If he were to follow the advice of a 
minister or consul, and involve the country in a difficulty, he would be held responsible 
and be tried by court-martial ; the plea of their having advised him to take such a 
course would not relieve him from his responsibility. If I was in command of a squad- 
ron I should look to the head of the department for instructions upon all doubtful 
points. If ministers abroad and admirals were allowed to put their heads together and 
involve the country in a war, we might be in wars all the time. But the Navy and 
State Departments have wisely kept these matters in their own hands, and under their 
control. The Navy Department is naturally subject to the State Department, for the 
Secretary of State is always supposed to be acting under direct orders from the Presi- 
dent. When the Secretary of State wants anything done by the Navy Department, it 
is not necessary for him to say, " It is by order of the President," but it is done in- 
stantly. If he says, " I want a vessel in New York at a certain time for a certain pur- 
pose," it is done without further question. This has been done within the last ten days. 
The Secretary of State says: "I want a ship at a certain tine; can it be got ready?" 
" Yes," — or two or three sliips, as the case may be. It is tendered to him at once. It is 
supposed to be an order from the President ; therefore every order that the Navy De- 
partment gives an officer of the navy abroad is supposed to emanate from the State 
Department. Now, when Admiral Poor went down to Havana to take command of the 
squadron there, he did not get the views of the Navy Department, but he went to the 
State Department, and there received the views of the Secretary of State ; and when 
he came back to the Navy Department his orders were vmtteu out. I wrote them out 
myself, exactly how he was to act in aU this matter, and he is not called upon in any 
case to co-operate with the consul in Cuba, who has partly ministerial powers, and this 
is so in all cases. That is about as good an idea as I can give you. 

By Mr. Wilkinson: 

Q. Suppose an accredited minister of the United States, acting under instructions 
from the State Department, should call upon an admiral in command of a squadron to 
aid him in the discharge of a certain duty in relation to which the instructions of the 
Navy Department to the admiral were silent ; what would be his duty ? — A. He could 
"not do it unless the Secretary of State sent those instructions through the Secretary of 
the Navy. Here is a case in point. The President directed that all those persons who 
had gone from the South, after the war, into Brazil, and were there in a destitute con- 
dition, should be sent home by vessels of war. The Secretary of State transmitted 
that order to the Secretary of the Navy, and the thing was done, except in one instance, 
where an officer declined taking these men on board his vessel at the request of the 
minister or consul, as ho had received no instructions from the admiral commanding; 
and the department held him blameless because the instructions had not been sent to 
him. 

Q. Where a squadron is stationed near a foreign court at which we have an accredited 
minister, is the ofdcer iu command intrusted with any diplomatic powers? — ^A. None 
whatever. He cannot have any diplomatic powers except b^ express authority from 
the Navy Department or the President. The only authority given to a naval officer is 
authority to exercise consular powers in the absence of a consul; not diplomatic 
powers. 

Q. What is the purpose intended by keeping our squadron at Rio, for instance, on 
the La Plata? — A. For the protection of American citizens and sailors more for moral 
effect than anything else I suppose, and to have some object for keeping the navy up. 

Q. Suppose a minister calls upon the navy to protect the rights of an American 
citizen who had been wrongfully imprisoned ? — A. Well, the admiral would have to be 
the judge of the matter. He would have to exercise his judgment, because if he did 
anything to involve the country in a war'he would have to take the responsibility and 
might be punished for it. He would have to get some instructions from the Navy 
Department. The admiral would probably argue this way: "WeU, this thing can- 
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w„^° ^'S^ ^'-^ ^ "**^.° ^^^^^' ^'^^ ^y ^®'°S premature I may commit some rash act and 
involve the country m a war, and they will not thank me for that, for people never 
i.vS^ anybody for getting them into a war." I think soldiers and sailors know 

peopll ^ '*^™ ^^' ™^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ *° '^"'^ "^*° ^^''"^ *^™ °^^^^ 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. I understand you to say, from your recollection, that this system has' worked 
weU heretofore— that is, the independent relations of these ofacers,- and that you do 
not know or cannot recaU any difficulty of a serious character arising from it, except 
in tnis case K— A. This is the only case that I recollect where any serious trouble has 
arisen. 1 have myself been at a great many stations where ministers have resided, 
and 1 never knew any of them attempt to exercise any authority over a squadron or 
the admiral commanding the squadron who had instructions from his department. 
And there is less reason for any misunderstanding between them now than formerly, 
smce the establishment of mail steamers throughout the world and the increased 
facilities for communication by mail or telegraph. We now can hear from Brazil 
m twenty days, and a reply can be received in forty days. And I think an officer would j 
prefer waiting much longer than that, rather than run any risk in involving the 
country in a war. 

Q. Do you know whether Admiral Godon went out there with these general 
instructions such as you say the Navy Department usually gives officers in command of 
squadrons? — ^A. I suppose so; and to receive from his predecessor his previous 
instructions, and to conform to the general orders given to commanders, the rules and 
regulations of the navy. He was not sent out there for any special purpose other than 
to afford protection to American citizens, and to show the flag at various points. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Admiral Godon's official record ? — A. Very well ; I have 
known him ever since I was a boy.- 

Q. What is his standing in the navy ? — A. His standing is very high as an officer — 
as an able man. He is a great talker. He is really one of the cleverest men in the 
navy — I mean professionally and in point of intelligence. He is also well read in the 
law. 

Q. You consider him an efficient officer?— A. Yes, sir; in every way, and as effi- 
cient in diplomatic duties as perhaps any officer in the navy. 

Q. It was stated by General Webb that there was a rumor — I think he said — in the 
squadron, that Admiral Godon had a softening of the brain. He did not indicate any 
specific act which induced him to believe that report, still he did believe it, he says. I 
want to know from you whether there has been anything iii his official relations with 
the department, or within youi knowledge, that induces yon to believe that the 
admiral has lost his balance ? — A. No, nothing at all ; nothing in the department. I 
have had a good deal to do with him in the last six months. He was under my com- 
mand in the North Atlantic Squadron during the operations on that coast, and he was 
one of the most efficient officers I had. He is now in charge of this Spanish gunboat 
business. We put the matter under his special charge because of Ms intelligence, and 
because we thought him well calculated for that duty. The Secretary of State said he 
was worried about the matter and I told him he need not feel so about it ; that we had 
great confidence in Godon,' and that he would act according to his best judgment, and* 
would see that the gunboats didn't get away. He said the President considered it a 
matter of great importance. "Well," said I, " so do I, and therefore leave it to Godon, 
because I have great confidence in his judgment;" and we haven't said a word to him 
since about it. He appears flighty, and yet he is a nian of a great deal of mind — ^I 
expect as much as any man in the navy. 

Q. Do you know whether or not, upon his return from Eio, the Navy Department 
approved of his conduct and sustained him in his action? — A. I am quite satisfied it 
did and the State Departmentalso. And since then he has been detailed for this deli- 
cate duty, and put in command of one of our most important navy yards. That doesn't 
look as if he had softening of the brain. 

Q. Do you know Admiral Davis ? — A. Very well. 

Q. What has been his record?— A. He is a very fine officer. He has commanded one 
of our largest squadrons, that of Brazil. He commanded very handsomely during the 
war on the Mississippi, and was promoted to the grade of rear-admiral for his gallantry 
during the war. He is a man of fine education and scientific attainments, and, pro- 
fessionally, I expect he is up to any officer in the navy. 

Q. What is his present duty and position ?— A. About the time he came home, the 
President had become very much interested in the subject of a ship-canal across the 
isthmus of Panama, and as Admiral Davis had given a great deal of attention to that 
subject, he was put on duty to get the information the government wanted. He is 
now engaged in getting up that information, and we are about fitting out. a vessel to 
go there and commence the surveys ; and it is on the information of Admiral Davis 
that the department will act. This shows the confidence the department has in him as 
an experienced officer and a man of inteUigenoe. He is a man of more than ordinary 
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attainmentB. He is connected with a good many scientific colleges in the United 
States. Ho has been in charge of our Naval Observatory and Nautical Almanac. He has 
always been an important man on. the coast survey, and the best description of the 
coast survey ever published was written by him. 

Q. Do you know whether his conduct in Paraguay was approved by your depart- 
ment? — ^A. I think that is the feeling there. We are all satisfied he was perfectly right. 
Mr. Washburn, when he came home, read me some papers and said that Admiral Davis 
should be ordered home immediately ; but I told him I did not know what the Secre- 
tary's views were on the subject. Mr. Borie was out of town at the time, and he asked 
me if I would repeat what he had said. Well, I didn't teU Mr. Borie what my opinions 
were on the subject ; but he read the paper, looked it over, and said, "It strikes me that 
it is very singular that an officer should be recalled in this way without hearing his side 
of the case." He asked me then about Admiral' Davis, and I told him all I knew of this 
case, and that I felt satisfied whatever he had done was done from the best of motives. 
I got a letter from him afterward, stating exactly all that occurred there. He didu't 
know then that the ship would be ordered home, and she was not ordered home for the 
purpose of bringing him before tins committee — they had not asked for it at that time — 
but in consequence of the law of Congress which prevents our sending a ship out to 
relieve another vessel until that vessel has reached homo. 

Q. He was not recalled? — A. No, because the department felt that throughout this 
matter he had carried out his instructions thoroughly, and had perhaps prevented 
involving this country in a war witli Paraguay. We felt that if wo had a war with 
Paraguay that notwithstanding our ten guns to their one, we should come out of it 
very much humiliated ; because we would be in pretty much the same condition as- 
Brazil is now — chasing Loijez forever and never catching him. We sent an expedition 
out there some years ago, and if the Paraguayans had been at all combative they 
would have whipped it all to pieces. 

By Mr. WiLKEsrsoN : . 
Q. Do you tliiuk it would be a cause of war for an American admiral to demand the 
right of going through a blockade established by a nation with whom we are at peace, 
for the purpose of conveying a minister to his post of duty ; as, for instance, take this 
Paraguayan case, where our government had iiiendly relations with both parties, the 
allies and Paraguay ? — A. No. I think the admiral would have the right to demand. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. But if the demand was refused ?^A. Then I should go, anyhow. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. Being responsible to the head of your department? — A. Yes sir. It must be, 
however, tor some good reason. If I had a minister on board and was ordered to take 
the minister to that place, I would take him there and obey my orders. 

By Mr. Orth : 
Q. What would you do in the absence of any express orders ? — A. I should go. That 
is the courtesy always extended to a minister. When a vessel goes up that way it is 
not even necessary for the comrn.inding officer to give his word of honor not to give or 
receive information on either side; because no honorable man would repeat anything 
■ that he heard or tell what he saw, nor permit his crew to. He would not allow his 
crew to have any communication with the shore, so that they conld obtain no informa- 
tion deti'imental to the other party. If he did allow them, he would be responsible to 
his government. That ought always to be his rule of conduct. During the war, when- 
ever an English vessel wanted to communicate with their representative in the con- 
federacy, they were never refused permission. I think they could have demanded to 
go. Thtiy always asked permission, and it was never refused, and they frequently 
went on very foolish errands. 

By Mr. Swann: 
Q. Suppose you knew that by breaking a blockade it would be viewed and treated 
as a castis telli; suppose you had the minister on board going to Asuncion, his place of 
destination, would you have broken that blockade upon your own responsibility with- 
out specific instructions from your government ? — A. Not where I thought it was a 
ca8U8 idli. I do not regard that as a casus iclli. If I had said, " I shall have to go up ; 
I am bound by my instructions to go ;" if they fired into me, they would be the aggres- 
sors, not I. 

By Mr. Oeth : 
Q. If you had been in command of the South Atlantic squadron and Minister Wash- 
hum had apjjlied to you to transport him to Asuncion — to the court to which he was 
accredited — would you have furnished such transportation and taken him through what 
the allies called their blockade of the Parana Kiver, whether they protested or not 
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agaiust the act? — A. Well, that requires some consideration. I should take time to 
deliberate over it, and I should look into the necessity of Mr. Washburn's going. If it 
was a case of necessity, and there were sufficient instructions from the government or 
department to guide me, I should do so. But I would not do it on the minister's 
request simply, if I thought it was goiug to involve the country in a war. 

Q. Suppose, however, the minister showed you instructions from the State Depart- 
ment ordering him to his post of duty ; would you regard that as sufficient?— A. No, I 
would not, unless there was some very important reason assigned ; then I might do it. 

Q. Do you believe that the allies had the right to draw military lines and refuse to 
the United States the privilege of sending their minister through those lines to his 
destination ?— A. They had the right, because they had the force ; but I do not think it 
was an act of courtesy. I think it is showing a want of courtesy to prevent a minister 
or consul going to a foreign country under those circumstances. 

Q. Then, if you had a force superior to theirs you would go through, claiming the 
right to do so ? — A. Well, I think nations have generally done that, because these people, 
if you had the larger force, would hardly risk having their army and navy destroyed on a 
point of etiquette. But when the opposing party has the greatest power, an ofticer has 
to be very careful in a case of that kind, and to consider and look at his instructioua. 
You must recollect that the " Wasp" had but one gun, and it seems like a piece of pre- 
sumption for a little blockade- runner to present herself before a largo fleet and demand 
a passage, with nothing to back her. 

Q. In this case, Uruguay, Pariiguay, the Argentine Republic, and Brazil, were all at 
peace with the United States. We desired to send our minister to Asuncion. The al- 
lies said "No, yovi cannot go through, because, if you do, you will interfere 'with our 
blockade.'' Of course you do not acknowledge their right to prevent our minister going 
there ? — A. No, I think they ought to have allowed it ; I think it was a want of courtesy 
on their part, and it is very unusual. I have seen a great deal of blockade in my life, 
and of various kinds. I have seen it in the Archipelago, and in that same river, in 
Mexico, and upon our own coast, and I have a pretty good idea of what it is. 

By Mr. Sw^ustn : 
Q. Still, you state that in all probability you would have disregarded that claim, or 
the right which they claimed to interpose obstacles in your way, and would have been 
governed by your x)ositiou there and the strength you had to back yon ? — A. Unless I 
had the force, I would not have attempted to break the blockade ; because all I should 
have got for my pains, would have been a severe whipping, and my government might 
have tried me for it by court-martial ; though if I had been successful they might sup- 
port me. I do not think, however, that the government would support any man who 
would attempt to break a blockade with a very small force. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 

Q. Suppose application had been made to the allies for permission to take Mr. Wash- 
burn up to Asuncion, and they had refused permission, and that refusal had been re- 
l>orted to the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State had returned the answer to 
our minister at Brazil that it was an unfriendly act, and for him to repeat the demand 
to go through ; and that in that event the admiral had been applied to for aid ; what 
was his duty in that case? — A. He could not do anything without instructions from 
the Secretery of the Navy. The Secretary of State, in such a case as you have cited, 
would have applied to the Secretary of the Navy to give instructions, by order of the 
President. To act under these circumstances, would be to make war ; and as there had 
been sufficient time for the government to be notified of these difficulties, it would be 
presumed that at the same time the minister was ordered to repeat his demand there 
would be opportunities of sending orders to the commander of the squadron ; and I do 
not think the Secretary of State would expect an officer under those circumstances to 
force the minister through the lines without orders from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Q That being the case, don't you think it would be wise to have some system adopted 
bv which there should be unity of action, in cases of this kind, between the different 
departments of the government ?— A. No ; I think it had better be left m the hands of 
the government. I do not think the government would like to give up their authority 
eithtr, because then we would put the act of making war in the hands of the admiral 
and the minister, a thing which at present Congress keeps in its own hands. I think 
if I had been the admiral under these circumstances, as the matter had gone so tar it 
would not do any harm to wait a little longer, I would have written to the Navy De- 
partment for specific instructions. If any difficulty grew out of my action, the whole 
responsibiUty woald come upon me. The minister has no responsibility in the matter ; 
it is the man who orders the gun to be fired. ,„.,r i^x-j 

O The minister is the mouth-piece of the State Department ?— A. Yes ; but he does 
not deHver anv orders from the Navy Department. The Secretary of State cannot 
issue any order to a naval officer, unless it comes through the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Q. I want to ask yon, then, whether our cliplomatic officers can gain any assistance 
from onr navy at foreign stations, upon application under instructions of the Secretary 
of State, or whether they must wait six months or a year to get news from home ? — 
A. Nine times out of ten there is no diiificulty in obtaining assistance ; but in a case 
where there is danger of involving the country in a war, there would be a disagree- 
ment, because a naval officer has to be very careful how he acts. 

Q. Suppose that upon such application, the commanding officer should detail a ves- 
sel for the purpose, and that vessel went up as far as it could, and then asked permis- 
sion to go through, and it was refused; of course, a small vessel like the Wasp would 
not commence a fight there, but would go back ? — A. Yes, sir ; go back and report the 
circumstances to the department. 

Q. Now, don't you think it would be the admiral's duty to make the attempt to go 
through, to go up there and ask permission to go through ? — A. Yes, sir ; that I think 
is his duty. Then the responsibility of the refusal rests upon the opposing party. 

By Mr. Swann : 
Q. And then, in all probabUity, the Secretary of State would confer with the Navy 
Department, and the Secretary of the Navy would order a squadron sufficient to force 
the lines, in case it was deemed advisable i — A. Yes, sir ; a naval officer is a mere ma- 
chine after all, not to act on his own responsibility, as an army officer is. It would 
not do for the Secretary of State to issue an order to an officer in the army any more 
than to an officer in the navy ; and the fact of a minister's merely passing the word to 
an officer of the navy is no authority for him to act, any more than it would be for an 
officer of the army. It is a very small thing that is required in such a case. The Sec- 
rotary of State has only to write to the Secretary of the Navy, and say, " Please give 
the following instructions to the officer in command of such a squadron," and it is done. 

By Mr. Okth : 
Q. So, in your judgment, you do not think any legislation is required on this sub- 
ject t — ^A. I do not think any legislation required. It works well now, and a change 
might make many difficulties. I think it is a good plan to let well enough alone. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Do you think our government as efficient in protecting its citizens abroad as the 
English government is, for instance ? — ^A. I think American citizens abroad receive good 
protection from their government, but our government does not go at it as vigorously 
as the English government. We have more friends among other nations than the 
English have. Our naval officers conciliate them, and we stand better with them 
abroad than any nation on the face of the earth, from the simple fact that we mind our 
own business, and do not meddle with their affairs. Whenever any complaint is m&de 
by an American citizen, our consul, or the naval officer performing consular duties, calls 
on the government and requests that the injustice be abated, and it is always done. 
We have interfered frequently iu the case of British and French subjects, and have 
always been successful in getting them out of their troubles. I think our citizens 
abroad get as much protection as those of any nation ; the only trouble is, we have but 
forty-odd vessels iu commission, mounting about two hundred guns, to do all our police 
duty all over the world. That is, wo have got one gun-boat of six hundred tons to 
protect every sixty thousand tons of our commerce — in that ratio ; while the British 
government has three hundred and seventy-odd vessels in commission at this present 
time, and the French three hundred and sixty-nine thousand tons; I do not know how 
many vessels. They are able to give much better protection than we, because of their 
superior number of vessels. The British and the French also give as much protection 
to Americans abroad as wo do. 

By Mr. Swann : > 

Q. But you do not think we are suffering to the extent that it would require a larger 
number of vessels in commission to give the necessary protection ? — A. No, sir ; not at 
all. We have had but three complaints from the State Department this year. Some 
missionaiies on the SoafrU Pacific Mands applied for protection, aud a gun-boat was 
sent there. We do not find that there is any lack of piotection, aud I think this is as 
much in courtesy to our flag as fear of our force. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Q. What is the annual expense of keeping a first-rate man-of-war in commission ? — 
A. We do not keep a first-rate man-of-war in commission. Suppose you say an ordi- 
nary ; well, it costs about |150,000 a year. 

Q. For instance, take the Guerriere. — A. She costs, properly managed, about $150,000 
a year, including officers' and men's pay, and everything; and if they do not bum coil, 
each vessel saves $100,000 a year. 

Q. If she used coal, the expense would be $250,000 a year f— A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. SwAiwr : 

Q. Are you acquainted with Captain Eamsay?— A. lam. He was under my command 
during tlie whole war. ■' 

Q. What is your estimate of him as an officer ?— A. It is very high. He is one of the 
cleverest young officers m the navy ; a brave and gallant man. He has heen in a good 
many bgMs under my direction and orders, and is a man of more than ordinary intel- 

Q. In what capacity did he serve with you in the South ?— A. First in command of a 
vessel, and then in command of a division of twenty-five or thirty vessels. 
■ **V^°-? ^7^ always looked upon him as a reliable and intelligent officer?— A. Yes, 
sir ; he has that reputation in the navy and out of it. , 

Q. Do you know Sui-geon Duvall?— A. I do. 

Q. "Wlat is his standing in the navy?— A. Well, it is very hard to say. I have 
known him a long while, and never knew anything against him. Personally we have 
always been the best of Mends, and on several occasions I have fought his battles for 
him ; but latterly he seems to have got into bad odor in the navy. I do not know 
really whether b,11 the things I have heard about him are true or not. He was tried 
by court-martial, when Commodore Owen commanded the Ironsides during the war, 
for bringing improper charges against his commander-in-chief, and it was said that he 
kept a book of notes detailing the conversations of officers. Those were the charges. 
He was tried and sentenced to be reprimanded and punished in some other way; but 
the sentence was never carried out. Whether he deserved it or not I do not know. I 
tried to get hold of the papers not long ago to see what the case was, so as to keep 
myself informed in the department ; but the papers had been abstracted, and I could 
not find out the merits of the case, and nobody seemed to know anything about it. 
All I know about it is from hearsay. He came to the department sometime ago when 
he came home, and there was a difficulty between Admiral Davis and himself, and I 
thought the best plan was to recommend the Secretary to hush it up ; and as Doctor 
DuvaU withdrew a very offensive letter he wrote about the admiral, we gave him a 
hospital, and he is there now, quiet and happy. I do not know anything more about 
him than that. I have heard a good deal, but do not think it is worth repeating. 
Personally my relations with him have been pleasant, and he seems to be a harmless 
man; but these stories got around about him, and everybody agrees on one point — that 
is, about his creating difficulties. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. You say the conduct of Admiral Davis, in going to the relief of Bliss and Master- 
man, has been approved by the Navy Department ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that since your connection with the department ? — A. Yes, sir. It came 
before Secretary Borie, and he said he could not see anything to disapprove of. 

Q. Did you ever see the correspondence between Admiral Davis and Lopez ? — A. No, 
sir ; the only thing I have read in relation to this matter is the papers of BUss and 
Masterman, given to me by Mr. Washburn. 

Q. You have not read the official correspondence ? — A^. No, sir. 

Q. I will call your attention to the letter of Admiral Davis to Lopez, dated December 
3, 1868. Will you please read it? — A. I have seen that before. 

Q. Do you regard that as a proper position for the admiral to take under the cir- 
cumstances ? — ^A. That letter, from all I can hear, does not exactly explain all the 
•circumstances. I got that impression from the officers who were there at the time. 
Admiral Davis had an idea that the lives of these men were in danger, and his idea 
was to save thenj if possible. I suppose that is the reason. I do not think that is the 
letter I would write joyself on an occasion of that kind. That letter contains a 
demand for the unconditional surrender of these men. If they had refused to deliver 
them, Admiral Davis must have made war; but he had no intention of making war 
with the Wasp. 

Q. The next letter that Admiral Davis wrote to Lopez is dated December 4, 1868. 
Please read it. 

(The witness read the letter referred to as published in Ex. Doc. 79, H. E., fortieth 
Congress, third session.) 

A. I would not consider that a demand but a request. 

Q. The admiral says in his testimony that he anticipated the instructions of the 
Navy Department. Do you recollect those instructions ? — A. I do not. 

Q. After writing that first letter the admiral had a personal interview with Lopez, 
and after that personal interview this second letter was written. Thereupon Lopez, 
through his minister, sends to the admiral the following letter. 

(Letter of Palacias to Davis, dated December 5, 1868, as published in same document, 
shown witness.) 

Q. To which Admiral Davis replied as follows : 

(Letter of Davis to Lopez, dated December 5, 1868, as published m same document, 
shown to and read by witness.) 
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A. I understand from that that he takes these men unconditionally. He did not 
refuse, but he says it is not his business to offer terms ; so I do not see how he can 
compromise himself there. He also leaves it to the government of Paraguay to ex- 
plain to our government the condition on which they held these prisoners. 

Q. What do you regard as being the duty of a naval officer who is sent to a foreign 
nation to demand the release of two persons who are imprisoned by that nation, those 
persons having been members of the American legation ; do you regard it as his duty 
to make an absolute demand for an unconditional release f — A. Khe is so instructed 
he must do it. 

Q. In this case, though, Admiral Davis said he anticipated the instructions of the 
Navy Department in going up there to demand their release. Would you have re- 
garded any navaf officer as being justified in entering into terms with regard to their 
surrender, such as are foreshadowed in this correspondence ? — ^A.. Well, it depends upon 
whether he wants to save the lives of these people or not. From what I have heard of 
the character of Lopez I should suppose Admiral Davis was justified in getting posses- 
sion of these men upon almost any terms. That seems to have been his object, to save 
their lives, because they were under the impression that Lopez would not hesitate to 
hang them ; therefore he did not care so much about the terms, but left the govern- 
ment to settle that afterward. 

Q. You would then excuse the naval officer up to the point of his getting these men 
on board of his vessel? — A. Yes, sir; I would excuse the officer in a case of humanity 
being a little civil, when it does no harm. 

Q. How, then, would you treat these men after they had reached your vessel and 
were beyond the power of Lopez ? — A. I should treat them kindly. 

Q. Would you consider them as prisoners of war ? — A. Well, that depends upon the 
terms upon which I had accepted them. That depends upon what these men had 
really done. They might be murderers, but I would try to sSve their lives, or crimi- 
nals, and I would try to save their lives. 

Q. After saving their lives would you continue to hold them under surveillance? — ^A. 
Nothing more than to keep them from going on shore. 1 would treat them kindly in 
every way. I do not see the necessity for anything else. 

Q. If you had been in conmiand of the Wasp the night these men were brought 
there would you have ordered them under charge of an officer ? — A. If they were state 
prisoners I might have done so. 

Q. Would you have received them as state prisoners ? — A. When a man sees himself 
in a condition to save their lives, if he went away from there after having had it in 
his power to get them, upon any terms, and they should afterward be hung, he would 
be in a bad way. 

Q. But after you had saved their lives, after you had got them on board your vessel, 
would you, out of any respect to Lopez, treat them as prisoners ?— A. That would de- 
pend upon what promise I had made to him. If I made a promise to him I would con- 
form to it. The whole act, as I understand it, was to save these men's lives, and he 
pledges himself here to deliver them to the government of the United States as pris- 
oners, to be treated by the goveninient. Under these circumstances ho is responsible 
that these men are delivered to the government, as he lias pled,^i-il his word. 

Q. If you, then, had made a pledge to Lopez that you would receive these men as 
prisoners of war, to hold them as such and deliver tbem to the United States govern- 
ment, would you have bronijht them home or discharged tUeni at Kio? — A. I should 
have brought them home. I should have done exactly what I promised to do, but 
treated them iiindly. I do not see any necessity for harshness, but I should look out 
and see they were reported to the government. 

Q. Suppose you were instructed by the NaA'y Department to go to Lopez and demand 
the surrender of two members of the American legivtion, would you under any circum- 
Btances, except simply for the salvation of their lives, receive them as criminals ? — 
A. No, I would not. 

Q. Then having received them as criminals simply for that puriiose, would you for 
one moment treat tliera as criminals after they were in your power 1 — A. 1 would not 
treat them as criminals. If I had taken them to save their lives, I would treat them 
with every kindness. 

Q. Suppose you found it necessary to make a promise to Lope/., in order to get pos- 
session of them and save their lives, regarding him as an outlaw, would yon hold 
any faith with such a man as that? — A. Yes ; that would not justify me in teUiug a 
falsehood. As I had made a promise to him I would keep it. Hosides, these men 
ought to be satisfied to submit to some inconvenience for the sake of having their lives 
saved, and it might happen that this kind of a thing would occur again, and he would 
say, " You failed to keep faitli with me last time, and I will not trust you again." 
Therefore, whatever my promise was I should religiously keep it. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Where there was a controversy between the American minister and a represent- 
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ative of a foreign government, as in this case between Mr. WaslilDum and Lopez, and 
Lopez wished to furnish proof against him by the admissions of prisoners, would you 
aid him in furnishing such prtjofl— A. No, sir ; and I would not accept it, either. 

Q. Admiral Davis, at the request of Lopez, as it appears in evidence, sent Captain 
Eamsay and Captain Kirkland into the country where these men were imprisoned, to 
listen to their confessions against Mr. Washburn, and for no other purpose. Would 
you have done that ?— A. Well, that was a part of the policy to save these men's lives, 
which is the idea I have in my mind. I have heard the officers say they were willing, 
to amuse Lopez for the purpose of saving these men's lives, and I suppose it was the' 
only way they could do it. It is a common thing for us abroad when sailors are 
arrested— for men belonging to ships are amenable to the laws of a foreign country 
while they are there— for our officers to go to the courts and listen to the evidence, for 
the purpose of satisfying themselves about the case ; and I suppose Bliss and Maater- 
man would be amenable to the laws there. 

Q. You do not understand that members of a legation are subject to the laws of a 
foreign country ? — ^A. No, sir ; I do not understand that. They were not amenable. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. Then knowing the character of these persons, and that they were not amenable to 
the civil or other laws of Paraguay, which is an established fact, would you have con- 
sented to receive charges and evidence against them, and against Mr. Washburn from 
Lopez, and brought it home and lodged it in the State Department? — A. I think I 
would not have objected to sending the officers up for the purpose of saviug these 
men's lives ; but I should not have cared about taking any further notice of the charges. 

Q. When received on board, knowing they had been arrested as members of Mr. 
Washburn's legation, would you have placed them under any surveillance whatever on 
board your vessel ? — A. Yes, I would regard my promise, and keep faith with them. I 
look upon Lopez, however, as a kind of savage. That is my idea of him, and also of the 
people of that country. You can hardly be said to be dealing with civilized people, 
and, therefore, that is the excuse in this case. 

Q. Sujipose yon had made that promise to a civilized and enlightened nation 1 — A. 
I would keep it under all circumstances. 

Q. Would you keep a promise extorted from you ? — A. Yes, I would. 1 would have 
no right to make it unless I intended to keep it, unless it would do harm, and nothing 
but personal inconvenience came out of this, that I know of. 

By Mr. WttKiNSOsr : 

Q. Doesn't it do harm where the news is spread abroad that the American flag had been 
dishonored and insulted, and members of the American legation taken from under the 
protection of the flag, for an American man-of-war to come down with these men, and 
run through the Argentine Confederation up to Brazil, and have an American admiral 
holding these men as prisoners on board his vessel ? — A. I do not loiow whether the 
other parties knew anything about it. But it would do more harm to have it said that 
an American admiral had pledged his word and then broken it. 

Q. Do yon think an American admiral ought to have made such a promise, even to 
save the lives of these two men 1 — A. Yes, I do. I would stretch a little to save a man's 
life. A man would not be justified on a-little matter of conscience of that kind to allow 
foreigners or American citizens to have their throats cut, merely because he didn't 
want to tell a story. 

Q. Suppose Mr. Washburn had been arrested, and been rescued in the same way, 
and you had been in command there, would you have brought him down in the same 
way ? — A. I should have asked Mr. Washburn what he would like to do. If Mr. Wash- 
burn wanted to risk his life, he couldsay himself what terms he would save it on ; and 
if he advised me not to receive him except unconditionally, I would do so ; but, if he 
left it to me to save his life, I would get him out and settle that matter afterward. 



Testimony of William Hunter. 

Washington, November 25, 1869. 
William Hunter, Second Assistant Secretary of State, sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Okth : 

Question. How long have you been connected with the State Department? — An- 
swer. Forty-one years. 

Q. You have heard the testimony of Admiral Porter with regarfl to questions of 
conflict between the naval officers and the representatives of the government in the 
diplomatic service. Please state to the committee what yon know of such conflicts 
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having arisen since your connection with the State Department.^A. There have been 
numerous occasions where they have or might have arisen if they had not been over- 
ruled by the Department of State. Under our government, the President, being the 
commander of both the army and the navy, gives his Orders to the navy through the 
Secretary of the Navy, and no diplomatic representative is supposed or allowed to 
have any control over a naval officer, without specific instructions from the Navy De- 
partment, at the request of the Secretary of State, authorized by the President to 
make that request or to direct it. 

Q. Has the State Department ever found an unwillingness on the part of the Navy 
Department to accede to their wishes ? — A. Never. In matters of sufficient import- 
ance to induce the State Department to make requisitions on the Navy, they are 
always considered imperative. The Secretary of Kie Navy would never refuse to give 
an order requested by the Secretary of State, by direction of the President. Our dip- 
lomatic agents going abroad, knowing that under our system of government the civil 
department has theoretically the control of the military and naval departments, think it 
very hard, especially in these remote countries, that the naval officers will not take their 
advice, at least ; but the naval officers are men, generally, who have been abroad a 
great deal, and, as a matter of necessity, they have studied, generally, the questions 
that will arise, and their natural sense of acuteuess is sharpened by a sense of respou- 
sibility, and they are right in not assuming any responsibility except when they are 
authorized by the President through the Secretary of the Navy to do so. 

Q. Do you recollect of any instance in which the Secretary of State has given orders 
to naval officers except through the inter\'ention of the Secretary of the Navy ? — ^A. 
No, sir ; he has no right to do it. The President would not allow it. No Secretary of 
the Navy could hold hi^ commission for a day if that were done. 

Q. Do you know of any instance in the records of the State Department where a 
minister has complained to the State Department of want o^ co-operation on the part 
of the navy, aside from this case now under consideration ? — A. I cannot say that I 
know of any such instance. There may have been allusions made, but no formal 
complaints. 

Q. From your knowledge of the operations of the State Department in this respect, 
do you think any further legislation is necessary ? — A. I do not. I do not think any 
legislation whatever is necessary, provided each department discharges its own duty, 
when questions of great diffloulty and delicacy occur abroad in which the co-operation 
of the navy may become necessary, they should be considered very deliberately. They 
are generally considered here in Cabinet, and if the co-operation of the navy is deter- 
mined upon, it is with the understanding of the entire administration. 

Q. Do you know of any instance in which tbe Secretary of tlie Navy has ever refused 
to comply with a request of the State Department ? — A. No, sir ; I do not know that I 
do. It is generally assumed that the Secretary of State in making such a request has 
acted under the direction of the President. I have been at Cabinet meetings myself 
where these things were discussed very often. 

By Mi. Swann : 

Q. In all instances where instructions are given to the Secretary of the Navy, as a me- 
dium of communicating with the navy. .he has acquiesced? — A. Certainly. These in- 
structions are given by order of the President, and of course the Secretary of the Navy 
carries them out. 

Q. General McMahon went out with specific instructions from the State Department, 
did he not, when he went upon his mission to Paraguay 1 — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether his conduct during his connection with Paraguayan affairs 
was approved by the State Department? — A. I do not know that there has been any- 
thing written formally approving it. General McMahon's dispatches were intercepted, 
and did not in fact reach us until after his return. They have been welLread and con- 
sidered, but I do not know that any formal action has been taken upon them, or any 
formal approval addressed to him. 

Q. Has objection been made to his course while there? — A. Not that I am aware of. 
I have no reason to believe any such objection has been made. I shovild have known 
it if it had been made in writing. I do not know what the Secretary of State might 
have said to him in conversation. The correspondence generally passes under my eye. 

Q. Do you know the ground upon which General JIcMahon was recalled from his 
mission? — A. I do ndt, except upon the general idea that a minister was no longer 
necessary in that country. No successor has been appointed. 

Q. He was not recalled in consequence of any objection made to his official course ? — 
A. No, sir; no objection could have been made because we were unable to communicate 
with him. Indeed we were very anxious personally and officially to know what had 
become of him. 

Q. What was the cause of that anxiety? — A. From the course of events in Paraguay 
previously, and the character of Lopez, so fax as it was known to us. 

By Mr. Wilkinson : 
Q. Whatwasthat character, so far as the department had any in&nnation? — ^A. That 
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he was a man very apt to carry out his own opinions -wTiatever tlie results might he to 
the individual ; that he would not hesitate to take the life of anybody to cany out his 
pt/poses. 

Q. Was General Wehb recalled from his mission to Brazil ?— A. I think he asked leave 
to come home, and that he then resigned his position there. 

Q. Was that at the request of the department? — A. No ; I do not think it was at the 
request of the department, hut I am afraid the Brazilian government would have been 
very apt to have requested it. 

Q. Would the department have done it at the request of the Brazilian government? — 
A. Certainly ; they never fail to do that when so requested. 

By Mr. Orth : 

Q. I notice in a letter of instructions from Mr. Seward to General McMahon, dated 
September 2, 1868, the following language: "You will he expected to show these 
instructions to Mr. Webb, to Mr. Worthington, and to the rear-admiral." What was 
the 6'bject of that clause in his instructions ? — A. I ]5resunie the object was to give 
these gentlemen information in regard to the views o± the government respecting Mr. 
McMahon's mission at that time. This is very often done in such oases. It is desirable 
that all the high officers of the government with whom he may come in contact may 
know what his instructions are. 

Q. Was your department at the time of the date of this letter, September S, 1868, in 
possession of information respecting the conduct of Lopez toward our minister and 
the arrest of two members of his legation ? — A. I could not tell that without referring 
to the original dispatches to see when they were received. 

Q. Bliss and Masterman were arrested on the lOth of September. These instructions 
■were dated the 2d of September, so that one of the objects of the department in request- 
ing McMahon to call upon Webb and Worthington could not have been in consequence 
of a knowledge of these facts. Was it not to ascertain what information they might 
have of Paraguayan affairs, which the department here did not have, and to take the 
views of these ministers V — A. Not to be governed by their views, certainly. It might 
have been to take their opinions and to obtain possession of such facts and information 
as they might have. 

Q. And from these facts and opinions was he to he governed in his own course ? — ^A. 
Not unless there were specific instructions to that effect. He was to act upon his own 
responsibility, attaching such weight and importance to these facts and opinions as 
they seemed to deserve. 

Q. Let me ask you whether, when you received dispatches from Mr. Washburn, set- 
ting forth what had occurred at Asuncion, with regard to his own withdrawal and the 
arrest of two members of his legation, that fact did not enter into consideration in the 
recall of Mr. Washburn ?— A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Do you know of its being talked of in the State Department at any time?— A. I 
do not. The recall took place when Mr. E. B. Washburne was Secretary of State. 

By Mr. Swann : 

Q. How long was Mr. Washburne at the head of the State Department ?— A. I think 
not "more than^four or five weeks, and perhaps not that long. 

Q. After he came into the State Department how long was it before McMahon was 
removed ?— A. A very short time. It was done promptly after he entered upon his 
duties as Secretary of State. 

Department op State, 

Washington, November 2,4, 1869. 

Sir • I take this occasion to correct the answer which I gave to the question asked 
me bv the committee yesterday, as to whether General McMahon's course m Paraguay 
had been officially approved. My reply, I believe, was, that I was not aware that it 
had been, and that if such approval had been given, I would be likely to know it. 
Having occasion this.morning, however, to draw a letter acknowledging the receipt of 
one from the general, I thought the opportunity a suitable one to acknowledge the 
receint of his official dispatches. A sentence to that effect was consequently added to 
the diauffbt. When, however, I turned to the di-aught ot our previous communications to 
the general, I found that under date the 2d of September last, the receipt of his dis- 
patoles was officially acknowledged, and his course was approved. The draught of this 
letter is in my own handwriting, and it was written by order of the Secretary of btate. 
The fact of its having been written at all had yesterday entirely faded from my 

™®™°7have the honor to he, sir, your very obedient servant, ^ hUNTEE 

Second Assistant Secretary. 

Hon. GoDLOVE S. Orth, ,„ ^ ,. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, Washington. 

2a p I 
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Additional statement of Porter G. Bliss. 

WashingtoNj D. C, December 3, 18S9. 

Mr. Porter C. Bliss appeared and made the foUowing additional statement : 

In reference to the statements made by General McMahon in his tesWmony in regacd 
to the published list of the names of the victims of Lopez, I wish to state that his re- 
marks refer only to the nnofficial list which he saw in Buenos Ayres, and not to the 
original document which was captured from the carriage of Lopez on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1868. General McMahon has not designated the name of a single person found 
in the original document who was not executed or did not die a so-called natural 
death as stated therein. Not a single exception has been proved in that official list, 
which comprises the names of five hundred and eighty-eight individuals. The two or 
three persons mentioned by General McMahon, such as the vice-president, Sanchez, 
Colonel Venancio Lopez, one of the brothers of the President, and the minister of war, 
Caminos, have never figured in any official list, and have only been reported in a vague 
manner through the newspapers of South America as having been among the victims. 
But in the list submitted by the State Department and in the list which is found in the 
pamphlet published by the government of Buenos Ayres, they are correctly given ; and 
General McMahon has not established the case of a single exception of persons men- 
tioned in those lists. 

I wi.sh to state further that I can give my personal testimony to the exactness of a 
great portion of them. The executions which took place during the three months of 
my imjirisonment are narrated in detail in these lists, and in many cases I can remem- 
ber positively that they did occur upon the dates given. My own discharge from im- 
prisonment is mentioned with the correct date. The death.of the colored servant of 
Mr. Washburn, who died three days after his arrest, is correctly given. The execution 
of Carreras and hosts of others of my friends, scattered all along from August to De- 
cember, in every case are given correctly, according to the best of my recollection. I 
have not been able to detect auy incorrectness, and conseq^uently have every reason to 
believe the list is entirely correct. 

In reference also to the statement of General McMahon concerning the right of 
asylum as exercised by Mr. Washburn, I wish to state that Mr. Washburn never exer- 
cised the right of asylum in tlie sense in which that expression is used by writers upon 
the law of nations. Mr. Washburn never exercised that right as against the Paraguayan 
government, unless possibly the case of Pereira might be so considered. But in all the 
other cases (which amount to forty) it was simply a hospitality extended to them 
against a possibility of suifering from the enemy. All the persons who are accused by 
name of being criminals, Rodriguez, Can-eras, Mr. Mastermau, and myself, had been re- 
siding for many mouths in the legation before there was any suspicion on the part of 
any of us of there being any charge of conspiracy. Consequently it is not a case of 
right of asylum. 

In regard to the proposition which Mr. Washburn made at one time to send Mr. 
Masterman and myself as prisoners for trial to the United States, and which has been 
incorrectly represented in the statements of other parties, the facts are as follows : 
In the treatises upon international law which were accessible to Mr. Washburn and 
ourselves in Paraguay, which were Wheaton, Vattel, I tliink Puffendorf, and two or 
three others, it was stated, in what was to us a satisfactory manner, that the proper 
course to bo pursued, when members of a legation iu a foreign country were accused of 
a grave crime, was, if the head of that legation possesses himself judicial functions ac- 
cording to the laws of his own government, to proceed to take cognizance of the charge. 
If he does not possess such judicial functions, the only course he should pursue is to 
receive the charge, and then to iisMiuie the respousibility of sending the members of his 
legation to their own country, tliero to bo tried. It has been stated before this com- 
mittee that Mr. Washburn's conduct at that time betokened that we were really guilty 
of some offense against the Psira^Tayan government. I can state positively that such 
was not the fact. From the beginning to the end, in every note he wrote upon the 
subject to the Paraguayan government, Mr. Washburn .strenuously argued against the 
possibility of our having committed any such offense. lie argued that all our actions 
had been perfectly known to him, and tliat he of liis own knowledge knew that we 
were innocent of any such crime. But as the Paraguayan government insisted ovjir 
and over again upon our criminality, and made the charges more and more specific, 
Mr. Washburn found that as the toils were tightening around us, that the only way of 
escape from the dilemma would be, if Lopez — that is to say the Paraguayan govern- 
ment — would accept all the provisions of these international writers, Mr. Washburn 
was willing to proceed on that indication ; that is, to waive tlie question of our crimi- 
nality and leave it to be determined by our own government, and, in deference to the 
charge made by the Paraguayan government, render us prisoners in the legation and 
send us at the earliest oi^portunity to the United States. That is a correct statement 
of the case. 
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By Mr. Sw.usn : 

Q. Have you seen a work publislied on Paraguay by Mr. Masterman ? — A. I have. 

Q. What is your estimate of the character of Mr. Masterman ? — ^A. Mr. Masterman is 
an Englishman who has an exceedingly great prejudice against America and every- 
thing American. He is a man of a temper which was always getting hijn into a diffi- 
culty with his own countrymen and every one else in Paraguay. His excitable nature, 
his nervousness, and his pride are the cause of his being frequently in hot water ; and 
when he was taken out of prison by the intervention of Mr. Washburn, he never felt any 
gratitude to Mr. Washburn for this service ; but, although given a home in the house of 
Mr. Washburn, as physician to Mr. Washburn's family, his personal relations with Mr. 
' Washburn very soon became exceedingly embarrassed. As for myself, Mr. Masterman 
and I have never been friends. 

Q. You have seen the slurs upon Mr. Washburn and yourself in that volume ? — A. 
Yes, sir. I will state in that respect that Mr. Masterman had no consultation with me 
on board the vessels of the American navy. We treated each other, during the six 
weeks we were on board the Wasp and Guerriere, not as friends. We had no commu- 
nication with each other concerning what we had passed through, with the exception 
of a long couver-sation, lasting two or three hours, the first night we passed on board 
the Wasp, in which we, each of us, narrated some of our experiences. We never after- 
ward had any free communication upon the subject, and this arose from Masterman 
himself not desiring to obtain any further information ftora me, and not desiring to 
communicate to me anything regarding himself. From the time then that we were on 
hoard the Wasp we were distantly polite to each other, and never had any free com- 
munication, which explains the fact that he has committed an infinite number of 
blunders, both in his statement of what we experienced in our imprisonment, and more 
particularly in what he states regarding Mr. Washburn and myself, though I do not 
aceusehimof any deliberate intention to falsify. I do not charge him with perjury, 
nor do I believe him capable of such acts ; but I could show, if I had the book in my 
hand, a large number of cases in which his memory is at fault, and in which his state- 
ments become very confused and give an exceedingly erroneous idea of the circum- 

Q. At what time did Mr. Washburn become acquainted with his character, and 
want of gratitude for the service he had rendered him ?— A. Very soon after. Within 
a very short time after his release from prison he was in the habit of cursing Wash- 
burn, with all his friends, and, in short, no great length of time passed before in my 
own presence Mr. Washburn and Mr. Masterman had a quarrel at table, after which 
thiey never pretended to treat each other as friends. 

Q. What induced Mr. Washburn to retain him as a member of the legation after he 
became fuUy acquainted with his character, and his want of gratitude ? Did he ever 
speak of dissolving his connection with the embassy, and getting rid of him?— A. He 
did. There was a time when he proposed to dismiss Mr. Masterman from the legation. 
But that was after the evacuation of the capital; and at that time, if Masterman had 
been dismissed, he would have found himself in an exceedingly difficult position. He 
would have been probably immediately arrested on the old grounds of dissatisiaction 
■Which the Paraguay an government had with him, and Mr. Washburn, on second thought 
probably concluded not to be so cruel as to do so— simply on humanitarian principles. 



^ Dbpaetment op State, 

Washingtmi, December 30, 1869. 

Sir • Referrina to vour letter of the 27th of October last, inclosing certain interroga- 
tori^ concerning General Lopez, and affairs in Paraguay, to which a-nswers were re- 
Sd I have the honor to inclose a copy of a dispatch of the 10th instant, No. 177, 
from J Lothrop Motley, esq., our minister at London, with the original answers made 
under oath by Dr. William Stewart to the interrogatories referred to. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, HAMILTON FISH. 

J Hon. ^^^^^^j,^fJ^;j,,CommiUee of Foreign Affairs, Howe of BepresentaUves. 

„ I--. -, Legation of the United States, 

J^°- ^^^-i London, December 10, 1869. 

-Air- Eeferring to my No. 153, I have now the honor to transmit ^F^^^*^' ™ <=°^- 
loriStVwiththe instructions contained in your No. 87, answers furnished by Dr. W. 
Stewart to the Ust of interrogatories sent to me m your above-mentioned dispatch. 

X Stewart having prepared these answers, appeared m person at the legation yester- 
day where they were read over to him. He then made oath of their truth. 

^' I am, sir, your obedient servant, ^^^^ LOTHEOP MOTLEY. 

Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
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Testimony of Dr. WilUam Stewart, late of Paraguay. 

Interrogatory 1. How long were you in Paraguay?— Answer. Twelve years. 

Interrogatory 2. What was your position thert 1 — Answer. Not long after my arrival 
I was engaged by Lopez, at that time general and minister of war, (his father being 
then President of the republic,) to serve as medical officer to- the Paraguayan govern- 
ment. Shortly afterward I was appointed chief of the medical department of the 
state, and subsequently surgeon-major and inspector general of hospitals. 

Interrogatory 3. What were your relations with President Lopez? Answer. During 
the first few years they were of an intimate kind. My official position brought me into 
constant communication with him. I had to consult him on all matters connected 
with the administrative department of the medical service, and besides was his 
physician in ordinary. In this capacity, consulted not alone by himself, but becoming 
medical adviser of his father and of the whole Lopez family, I had opportunities both 
of hearing his opinions on leading subjects, political and other, of studying the idiosyn- 
crasy of the man, and forming an estimate of his character. My intercourse with him 
made me acquainted with the more prominent personages whom he admitted to his 
intimacy, and with Mrs. Lynch, who was a power in Paraguay, and whose name and 
character are now well known both in Europe and America. 

Interrogatory 4. Were you on intimate terms with Mr. Washburn ? — Answer. Tea. 

Interrogatory 5. What were the relations of Mr. Washburn and President Lopez pre- 
vious to the war ? — Answer. So far as I know, amicable. But Lopez was habitually 
I'eserved, and I should presume that he seldom, if ever, relaxed from his customary 
caution with Mr. Washburn more than he would with any one else, save a reasonable 
exception, which I shall have to notice in answering question 22. Lopez often spoke 
of Mr. Washburn, as he did of others, probably with the view of sounding or testing 
me, disparagingly. Standing in the relation in which I did to Lopez, my official posi- 
tion being a confidential one, I, of course, gave Mr. Washburn to understand that the 
less we said to one another of Lopez the more prudent, as well as honorable, the 
restriction we should impose on our otherwise friendly relations. Asan instance of the 
suspicious nature of Lopez, I may mention that, with his mother's permission, which I 
was careful to obtain beforehand, I introduced Mr. Washburn to her, an introduction 
which, as it happened, gave great offense to Lopez, although the introduction did not 
take place until a week after I had proposed it. I have no doubt that Loiiez would 
rather not have Mr. Washburn and his family on visiting terms. Previously to the war, 
the intercourse between Mr. Washburn and the President may be characterized as that 
customary between the representative of a foreign power and the court to which he is 
accredited. 

Interrogatory 6. Did Lopez change in his feelings toward Mr. Washburn ; if so, when, 
and for what cause f — ^Answer. Lopez not only expected the resident representatives of 
foreign governments to ajiproveoi^his proceedings publicly, but managed to learn their 
sentiments by a system o± domestic espionage that left no conversation of theirs, unre- 
ported to him. In addition to these hoiisehold spies, Mrs. Lynch played cleverly into 
his hands. She would start topics when entertaining or conversing with members of 
the diplomatic corps on which they could hardly avoid expressing some opinion or 
other ; and whatever they said was reported by her to Lopez, with or without additions or 
omissions. From personal acquaintance, during my residence in Paraguay, with all 
representatives there from foreign countries, I know that, Mr. Washburn, of course, in- 
clusive, they were, each and all, extremely guarded in their conversation when speaking 
of Lopez ; yet there was not one of them who, some time or other, did riot incur his dis- 
pleasure; I iTHiy name Mr. Thornton, British minister; Mr. Gould, her British Majesty's 
secretary of legation ; and, after Mr. Washburn's remonstrating with Lopez for not 
allowing the BrazUiau minister. Vidua de Lima, to leave Paraguay in a way becomiiig 
the dignity of his official character, Mr. Washburn likewise. As respects this gentleman, 
however, when ho succeeded in passing the blockade aud returning to Paraguay in 
1H66, Lopez seemed to have forgotten his dissatisfaction with him, and to be on the same 
terms as before, although he testified disappointment at Mr. Washburn's having proceeded 
to Asuncion without previously presenting himself at his then headquarters. In the fol- 
lowing year Mr.Wasbburn repaired thither on two occasions. The first visit to headquar- 
ters was occasioned by his undertaking a mission of peace to the allied camp at Tuyuti, 
his object being to mediate between Lopez and the allies. His efforts were unavailing. 
The Marquis de Caxias very properly declined entering into negotiations ou other terms 
than the abdication of Lopez and his withdrawal from Paraguay. On Mr. Washburn's 
return to headquarters with the news of his ill-success, he demonstrated the singleness 
and honesty of purpose which had prompted his endeavors to secure repose for Para- 
guay by penning a letter to the Marquis, in which he observed that it would be as 
reasonable, or unreasonable, in him to propose the abdication of the Emperor of BrazU 
as the only basis on which he could negotiate, as for the Marquis to insist on the same 
stipulation with respect to Lopez. Nevertheless, the failure irritated the President, and 
he transferred his mortification at the disappointment it caused him to the unsuccessful 
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negotiator. Lopez never tioregood-will to Mr.Wasliburn after this. The second occasion 
was to receive from Captain Kirkland, commanding the United States gunboat " the 
Wasp," dispatches from Washington. How or wheretore it happened that the latter had to 
wait at the camp forMr.Washburn instead of proceeding to Asnncion, Captain Kirkland 
can no doubt explain, as during the eight days of his stay at headquarters he had frequent 
and intimate intercourse with the President. Lopez always flattered the naval com- 
manders who were sent to Paraguay in the interest of the diplomatic service, and tried 
to win them over to his .views. At that time Lopez boasted to his confidants that tha 
government of the United States would interfere on behalf of Paraguay, and in corrobora- 
tion of statements to this effect he one day requested me to read to his chief officers, trans- 
lating as I read, into Spanish, a copy of the late General Asboth's correspondence with 
the government at Washington, in which the general advocates the cause of Paraguay. 
Lopez told us at the same time that Admiral Godon was superseded in his command on 
accoimt of his showing too much sympathy for Brazil. On the occasion of this second 
visit of Mr. Washburn I observed that Lopez's dislike of him was more marked and 
undisguised than it had been before, and I told Mr. Washburn at the time that he 
ought to be very careful to avoid giving Lopez any cause for taking oif ense. Mr. 
Washburn and I spoke to one another about Lopez's ill-will toward him, and we both 
agreed in thinking that it was owing to Mr. Washburn's failure in carrying on nego- 
tiations for peace to a successful issue. His failure was the subject of conversation at 
headquarters for a long time, and it was a pretext for much abuse of Mr. Washburn on 
the part of Lopez and his confidants. 

Interrogatory 7. After that, how was he accustomed to speak of Mr. Washburn ? — 
Answer. At table he used great freedom in his remarks upon Mr. Washburn's diplomatic 
capabilities, studiously leading those present, by his insidious reflections on Mr. Wash- 
burn's doings in his public capacity, and, by his (Lopez's) insinuations as to his defi- 
ciences, regarded as a gentleman, (for Lopez affected to be a highly-bred man,) to form 
a false estimate of Mr. Washburn's character, and considered him underbred in his 
social status, and unequal to the demands of his diplomatic position. In short, Lopez 
tried in every way, and from every point of view, to damage Mr. Washburn's reputa- 
tion. 

Interrogatory 8. Did he thus speak of him publicly ? — Answer. Indisputably, and, 
dating from the period that a correspoudeuce commenced between Mr. Washburn and 
the Paraguavan minister for foreign affairs, relative to the individuals who liad placed 
themselves under the protection of the American flag, and whom Mr. Washburn reso- 
lutely refused to give up, from this period, all around Lopez could not please him better 
than by vituperating and calumniating Mr. Washburn. In particular, Mrs. Lynch 
gave full license to her tongue. She seemed implacable in her enmity (real, or feigned 
to please Lopez) toward Mr. and Mrs. Washburn. She constantly spoke of both at the 
President's table in the most disparaging terms, and rnade them marks for hoi- scorn 
and ridicule. It was openly asserted by her and the rest that Mr. Washburn was not 
only harboring and sheltering conspirators, but was himself a conspirator. In fact, as 
there was nothing too bad to think of him, judging from their imputations, so there 
■was nothing too bad to say of him. . 

Interrogatory 9. Did yon know of any other motives that influenced Lopez m his con- 
duct towards Mr. Washburn, besides those already stated ?— Answer. Yes ; and notably 
Mr. Washburn's expression of sympathy in reply to a note from the Paraguayan min- 
ister of foreign afi'airs, informing him of the death of General Mitre, President of the 
Argentine Kepublic, and at the time commander-in-chief of the allied army. The re- 
port of the general's death was a canard purposely got up and spread among the troops. 
I must explain that General Mitre is considered to be one of the most estimable a:S weU 
as distinguished men in that part of the world, and that, accordingly, Mr. Washburn 
was acting in conformity not alone with diplomatic etiquette, but witli the courtesy 
and feelings of a gentleman, when he expressed his regret at the loss of one eminent 
as citizenrstatesman, and man of letters. The Paraguayan minister forwarded Mr. 
Washhurn's note to the President, who called together his staff, of which I was a mem- 
ber, read the offensive epistle and commented in strong language on the conduct ot the 
■writer. On this hint most of those summoned burst forth, he had insulted alike Para- 
guay and its President, (so ran their commentaries upon this communication marked 
bv every generous sentiment,) by not only commiserating the demise of an enemy, but 
by daring to add to the contumelious act the praises of the deceased foe. We were 
severally called upon for our opinions. When my time came, I remarked that we 
seemed to be arguing upon erroneous assumptions, starting m fact from a wrong prem- 
ise Mr. Washburn, I observed, was the representative of a neutral power and had 
written in that capacity. Had he, I urged, neglected the courtesies observed by the 
renresentatives of all civilized nations, he would have rendered himself amenable to 
the censure of his own government, as well as sinned against his owa self-respect. 
These observations of mine drew down upon me the coarse indignation of General Kes- 
quiu, the President's chief of the staff, and doubtless were remembered against me tor 
vengeance on a future day. 
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Interrogatory 10. Were you acquainted with Porter C. Bliss and George F. Master- 
man, while in Paraguay ?— Answer. Yes. 

Interrogatory 11. Have you read their memorial to Congress, and the printed testi- 
mony of Mr. Bliss, before the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the House of Kepresent- 
atives? — Answer. Yes. 

Interrogatory 12. How far can you corroborate, from your own knowledge, the state- 
ments made by Messrs. Bliss and Masterman in their published documents ? — Answer. 
I was an eye-witness of the horrible atrocities committed upon many hundreds of hu- 
man beings who were accused of conspiracy. I saw them heavily laden with irons, 
and heard their cries and implorings to their torturers for mercy. I thank God that I 
am alive to give this testimony. Lopez knew all that was going on, for on several oc- 
casions at table he told us that Mr. so and so begged to be shot, but that Father Maiz 
would reply, " Have no fear for that when we have done with you we will shoot yon." 
The medical officers who were occasionally ordered to visit the principal victims ;' told 
me how awfully cut up these were by the floggings, and -asked me what would be the 
best treatment for their wounds. In fact, much that is related by Bliss and Master- 
man, I learnt at various times from Lopez himself, and from other sources of informa- 
tion, as for instance from Mrs. Lynch, Fathers Maiz and Eoman, Major Albeiro, Juan 
Crisostomo Centurion, Silvero, a Corrantine refugee, and from my wife, who used to get 
information about many things which transpued among the prisoners accused of con- 
spiracy from Eiveros, the native doctor of the ninth battalion, which kept guard over 
the prisoners from the commencement to the termination of the trials. From all these 
sources of informatiou I derived my knowledge of the events at the time of their oc- 
currence, and I can vouch for the general truthfulness of the statements referred to. 
The said Riveros used to come to me for advice, and on these occasions he would chat 
with Mrs. Stewart, (the more confidentially, she being a native likewise,) and give her 
details of many circumstances, which, I being his superior officer, he shrunk from divulg- 
ing to me, but which I was siu-e to hear from her. For months, innocent individuals 
were dragged before the tribunals by order of the Paraguayan Domitian. Hundreds 
were brought from the provinces heavily ironed. Torture was all but indiscriminately 
applied ; and those who survived its barbarities were put to death, as well those who 
denied as those who confessed themselves guilty of the crimes falsely laid to their 
charge. This scene of butchery went on almost daily, until December last. The 
shrieks of personal acquaintances writhing under the lush are still ringing in my ears, 
and the spectacle of their disiigured, lacerated, and rag-covered bodies stretched on 
the ground, unsheltered from the weather, day and night, in the most rigorous season 
of the year, still haunts my sight. No fewer than eight hundred persons, comprising 
natives of nearly every country in the civilized world, were massacred during those 
terrible months from June to December. I name two or three of the victims most 
to be pitied, perhaps, where alljsvere to be pitied — name them in proof that I can sub- 
stantiate every word I relate iTIr. William Stark, an English merchant, who had car- 
ried on business for fourteen years in Paraguay, and amassed a considerable fortune, 
was dragged out of a sick bed, sent in irons to Lopez's camp, and subjected as he was 
to every indignity, as well as suffering from dysentery, was soon released from his mis- 
eries by death. His wife and six children were turned out of their home, and if yet 
alive and not having fallen into the friendly hands of the allies, are probably wander- 
ing in the forests, half naked and starving, with the surviving population of weak and 
tender outcasts like themselves. Mr. Newman, after many months' imprisonment, and 
laboring under severe illness, was similarly sent to the camp, and ultimately expired un- 
der the lash. Mr. John Watts, engineer, experienced like treatment, but was shot ; 
his crime, the having sought refuge at the United States legation. 

Interrogatory 13. Is there anything contained in either of their statements that you 
know to be untrue or incorrect t — ^Answer. To the best of my belief they contain noth- 
ing untrue or incorrect. There is not a' statement made by either gentleman which I 
would consider to be an error, either in his relation or in his appreciation of the events 
narrated. 

Interrogatory 14. Had you any knowledge of the alleged conspiracy or attempt at 
revolution t — Answer. It is my firm conviction and belief that conspiracy or attempt 
at revolution, there was none ; and this opinion is shared by many European gentle- 
men, long resident in Paraguay, who have escaped from Lopez during the past twelve 
months, as well as by Mrs. Stewart, who could hardly have failed to hear from her 
compatriots something of any design, had it been contemplated, since all who knew 
placed implicit confidence in her. Moreover, after the defeat of Lopez, and his precipi- 
tate flight on the 27th of December last, when I and many of the Paraguayans, fortu- 
nately, were captured by the allies, I took great pains to get at the truth of the mat- 
ter, and made many inquiries, all of which had the same result, namely, the expres- 
sion of surprise that I, who had had so many opportunities of learning the tacts of the 
case, should think it necessary to inquire into what I must have known to be a pure 
myth. These Paraguayans were out of Lopez's power, and had no possible motive for 
concealment. One of them, Bernardo Valiente, had been employed as a clerk to take 
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ilowu tho evidence during the trials of the persons who had been thrown into prison 
l>y Lopez, charged with conspiring against him, and when I persisted in saying that 
surely Lopez must have had reason to suspect some of the prisoners, he fValiente') 
then ^id that possibly Berges and Benigno Lopez had maintained some correspondence 
with Caxias, but he felt certain that none of the other accused persons were guilty of 
any complicity in a conspiracy or revolution. Of the rest, who, as well as Valiente, had 
had every means of ascertaining the truth or falsehood of the charge of conspiracy, and 
had no reason to fear of speaking freely now, one and all were unanimous in scouting the 
notion of conspiracy, and pronounced the whole, as I have said, a "myth," an air- . 
blown bubble. My impression is, that Lopez trumped up the charge in the hope of ' 
exciting sympathy, and of turning in his favor the tide of pubUc opinion in Europe 
and the United States ; and he was sure that the soldiery would be much gratiiied by 
seeing all the better classes of natives and foreigners imprisoned, tortured, and execu- 
ted. 

Interrogatory 15. Under the system of espionage that Lopez maintained, was any 
such conspiracy probable ?— Answer. No ; but previously to the arrest of Mr. Bliss, I 
often heard from Lopez, (who was as anxious to establish the charge of " conspiracy " 
as Titus Gates was to instil belief in the reality of his " plot,") that prisoners had been 
confronted with an Italian named Simone Fidanza, captain of an Italian merchant 
ship, who had been one of the lirst seized on the charge of conspiracy. This miin soon 
confessed his guilt, made a clean breast of it, as Lopez almost daily told me and 
others, had divulged the whole, revealed the names of the conspirators, and as they 
were arrested, and, on bein^ questioned, asserted their innocence, he was brought face 
to face with them by way of dumbfounding them, and of proving to them that denial 
of the charge was vain, and, to quote the ipsissima verba of Lopez, the said Simone 
would then say, " Vd. debe confesax, todo est^ descubierto, y merecemos que Lopez nos 
colgapor el pruvier arbol ;" which means, " You had best confess ; aU is now discovered, 
ard we deserve that Lopez should hang us to the first tree." AU this time Simone Fi- 
danza had his wants supplied by Jlrs. Lynch, and, as she told me, offered in his grati- 
tude to become her cook. Moreover, I happened to be with Lopez two days after Bliss 
was thrown into prison, when the chief " torturer," Major Abeiro, came in and delivered 
to the President a copy of a letter written by Mr. Bliss to Mr. Washburn. The latter 
at this time was on board the United States gunboat Wasp, but still in Paragauyai 
waters. Lopez handed the letter to me. Its contents were to tlie eftect that Mr. Wash • 
burn was the organizer of the alleged conspiracy, had drawn Mr. Bliss into it, and beei 
the cause of all his errors and misfortunes. It was plain to me from this that he ha 
succumbed to the torture, or to threats of torture, and submitted to tell the stor 
best suited to humor the President. During the period of his incarceration, Lope 
from time to time acquainted me and otlier guests, when dining with him, that Mr. 
Bliss continued to make most important disclosures. In short, the statements of Mr. 
Bliss, in his " printed testimony," given to a committee of Congress at Washington, 
are, I believe, a true and circumstantial narrative of all that occurred. I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to add my opinion that Bliss's life would have been in danger if Lopez 
had susi)ected that he was in reality exposing him instead of damaging Mr. Washburn, 
and that Lopez read to me and others present several pages of the pamphlet he pub- 
lished at the instance of Lopez. This was the first intimation I received of its pub- 
lication, or of anything of the kind having been written. Lopez read with evident 
delight, and remarked, " Wifat a clever scoundrel this Bliss is." 

Interrogatory 16. Who were the principal confidants of Lopez, and what was their gen- 
eral characfer? — Answer. Luis, Camiiios, Falcon, Centurion, Abeirox, SerraJio, Fatliers 
Maiz and Roman, Delvalle and Benits, from e.ich of whom he received daily, in person, 
a separate report of the case intrusted to his charge. The maiority were compelled to 
be the instruments of the cruelty of Lopez, since the sole alternative left them was 
obedience or death. Had they betrayed any hesitation, showed the slightest pity for 
the prisouers, or shrunk from wringing from them by torture the confessions or admis- 
sions that Lopez desired, they themselves would have been victims instead of victim- 
izers. Yet there were noble instances of this self-immolation, as that of Maciel, Sagiuer, 
and others. Some of these large-hearted Paraguayans who had been members of the 
tribunal before which the accused were brought, braved the worst that Lopez could 
do rather than assist in sacrificing and butchering the innocent, and they heroically 
met the fate to which they sternly and righteously refused to doom others. Honor to 
their ashes. 

Interrogatory 17. Did you consider your life in danger previous to the de]*artm-e of 
Mr. Washburn ? — Answer. Yes. 

Interrogatory 18. Had Mr. Washburn been made prisoner, would it have affected your 
qondition and that of other foreigners in Paraguay who have since escaped ; if so, ho w ?— 
Answer. Indisputably ; our lives would have been endangered, most likely taken ; and 
had Mr. Washburn been thrown into prison, as was at one time suggested by Mrs. 
Lynch, and by the late bishop of Paraguay, I am convinced that he would have been 
tortured and made way with like the other victims of Lopez. In this case his death 
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wonM no doubt havo been attributed to natural causes or to suicide. Lopez would 
have set at defiance the whole power of the United States, and in all probability he 
would not have left one of us to tell the story of his crimes. 

Interrogatory 19. Did you consider the arrival of the Wasp and the departure of Mr. 
Washburn as improving your chauce of escape ? — ^Answer. Certainly ; the belief of us who 
remained in the power of Lopez was that our chances of liberation were favored by his 
having escaped. He would be sure to acquaint the States and the whole civilized 
world with the true character of the tryant, was our thought ; would unveil the mys- 
tery which had so long shrouded the acts of the President, and kept out of sight the 
sufferings of Paraguay. Once public opinion was directed to the subject by the evi- 
dence of an unimpeachable witness, we felt assured that public sympathy would follow, 
and no effort be spared to rescue us from our perilous position. Though somewhat 
irrelevant to the question submitted to me for reply, I think it is right to make the fol- 
lowing avowal. WhUe the Wasp, with Mr. Washbui-n on board, was waiting for the 
correspondence of Lopez, he asked me what I thought of his permitting Mr. Washburn 
to leave the country. Of course I could only reply that it was a proof of his excel- 
lency's generosity, for I myself was in daily dread of being tortured and executed. 
Lopez then desired me to write a letter in condemnation of the conduct of Mr. Wash- 
burn. Under date of 10th September, 1868, 1 wrote to my brother at Buenos Ayres, in 
Lopez's office and under his own supervision ; he read it very attentively, and return- 
ing it, told me to give it to his secretary. When visiting headquarters on the same 
date, Lopez called me and showed nie the letter from Mr. BUss to Mr. Washburn. In 
the printed documents which I have received from the United States I find this letter, 
bearing date of 11th September, 18t>8. 

Interrogatory 20. Do you know of Lopez torturing his near relatives or executing 
them before you left Paraguay ; if so, whom, and when did it occur ? — Answer. To the 
best of my recollection an elderly gentleman named Bojas y Aranda was the first of 
his relatives who underwent torture. He had been the guardian of Lopez dniing his 
minority ; held the office of justice of the peace at Asuncion ; and was, I believe, a 
cousin of the individual who had bequeathed Lopez the fortune the latter enjoyed. 
Connected with Lopez by such close ties, he had been accustomed to use more famil- 
iarity with him, and to converse with greater freedom than any one else was allowed 
or presumed to use. Early in 1867, he had come to Paso Pucu on a visit to Lopez ; and 
I learned from Mrs. Lynch that upon his arrival he had been thrown into prison and 
two or three pairs of irons put on his legs because he had imprudently counselled Lopez 
to make peace with the allies, alleging their successes and the inability of Paraguay to 
cope with them. I subsequently heard that he had been liberated after a few months' 
imprisonment and relegated to a distant part of the coimtry. The next relative whom 
Lopez seized was his brother-in-law, Don Satiornino Bedoya, who, in July, 1868, was 
tortured to death by the Sepo Uruguayano — a mode of torture correctly described in 
the published statements of Mr. Masterman and Mr. Bliss. I, myself, witnessed the 
painful sight of Lopez's two married sisters being led to prison, and was several times 
summoned to visit the elder professionally. She was the wife of General Barrios, who 
was prisoner likewise. Eiveros, the Curandero, of whom I have already made mention, 
told Mrs. Stewart that this lady had been flogged several times, and that she had un- 
dergone this severe punishment without uttering a cry. This heroic woman, when 
questioned about her husband, simply said, "Ask my husband ; I know nothing ;" thus 
displaying Spartan fortitude, and the tenderest because most devoted feminine affection. 
I saw Lopez's two brothers, Venaucio and Benigno, in irons, and heard from many wit- 
nesses of the butchery ; that Benigno had been cruelly scourged and afterward exe- 
cuted in December, 1868. General Barrios attempted suicide after the imprisonment 
of his noble wife, but recovered, and was then laden with irons. I saw him, profes- 
sionally, before his execution, and found him quite insane. He did not know me. 

Interrogatory 21. Were you present at the interview between Lopez and Admiral 
Davis? — Answer. No. However, I saw Lopez on his return from the interview, when 
he made the nncourteous and ungentlemanly remark: "The American admiral is any- 
thing but a soldier," without assigning any reason for his opinion. He thought, I dare 
say, that he was raising himself by this senseless depreciation of a gallant man and 
able officer. Smiling and shrugging his shoulders, ho asked me : " What think you of 
the Yankees now ? We are to have a successor to Washburn." From this outburst of 
triumph I iuferred that he had felt some alarm at the probability of a rupture with the 
States. All that was left to me to do or say was to smile^ shrug my shoulders, 
in returii to his srnUe and shrug ; and seeing that he was himself so surprised, to 
express my astonishment likewise. 

Interrogatory 22. What were the relations existing between General McMahon and 
President Lopez; intimate or otherwise? — Answer. This is a somewhat wide question, 
requiring for its complete answer various details, which, however petty in themselves, 
yet combined may elucidate the whole matter ; and one of the most noteworthy of 
these relates to the will made by Lopez. I saw the will, read it, witnessed it. In 
this document Lopez distinctly stated that he constituted Dofia EUza A. Lynch his 
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heir, in requital of her long attachment to him ; and I consider it essential to add that, 
as respects the relation in Tvhich they stood to each other, I have frequently heard 
Lopez, in her presence, speat of himself, clearly, unmistakably, and pointedly, as a 
bachelor. General McMahon is the first person I ever knew to express a helief that 
Lopez and she were privately married. I was in nowise surprised to find General 
McMahon named in it as a trustee and executor, or that Lopez's youngest child was 
recommended to his especial guardianship and care, since I had understood from Mrs. 
Lynch that it was the general who had recommended the making of the will, amd since 
his progress in the favor of Lopez and in the confidence of Mrs. Lynch had been as 
marvelous as it was rapid. The general arrived at headquarters on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1868, and left the camp on the 23d of the same month. He was invited to dinner 
by Lopez on the day of his arrival, and I met him at table. We sat opposite to each 
other, and I had to act as interpreter between the president and him, not on this occa- 
sion only, but on several others. The general referred to the reception Masterman and 
Bliss had met with from Captain Kirkland, of the Wasp. He " ordered them to be 
taken forward," said McMahon. I give the account in the words of the latter. "Take 
these men forward and give them into the custody of the master-at-arms," at which Mas- 
terman demurred, observing, "I have been lieutenant in her Britannic Majesty's 
service." To this Captain Kirkland retorted : " If you are ladies, and not men, say 
so," and they were sent forward as prisoners. The president listened with undisguised 
pleasure to this naxrative of McMahon's, and was greatly chagrined and displeased 
when General McMahon put the question to me, by my corroborating Masterman's 
assertion that he had been an officer in our service. But that which most delighted 
the president was McMahon's declaring that Mr. Bliss had appUed to him for an inter- 
view, and that his answer to this request of a, feUow-citizen had been, that when he, 
McMahon, wanted to see him be would let him know. Another day Lopez requested 
me to interpret to McMahon a long account it was his pleasure to give of the conduct 
of the allies after his defeat at the Ytororo. He dwelt on the acts of rapine and 
violence they had. committed, and emphatically on their " barbarities." Lopez under- 
stood English, but spoke it very imperfecUy. Their irregularities, I said to McMahon. 
"Barbarities," thundered out Lopez, "I eaU them barbarities." Instance this little 
circumstance ; inasmuch just as straws will show the set of the wind, so a. trifle like 
this may recall to the memory of the general a fact which I understand he has forgot- 
ten, namely, that I interpreted between Lopez and him. Great men's memories will 
sometimes fail; even, as Horace teU us. Homer sometimes "nods;" or as we moderns 
phrase it, indulges in " forty winks," so has the general been napping. Take 11 from 
23 and 12 remains; a simple arithmetical operation enough, but advancing in more 
than geometrical progression, when the work of months or of years is crowded into 
days. Lopez, the distrustful, reserved, and wary, became the reverse to the general, 
who, by the suaviter in modo, I conclude, rapidly grew into the trusted depository of 
the secrets, as he was made custodian of the interests of Lopez. Of Mrs. Lynch 
and of their children, at least, the inference, from his being the curator of the latter is, 
that he was privy to the former. Csesar-hke, he came, he saw, he conquered ; march- 
ing off in twelve days with the spoJia opima, his carriage beaiing away, as the current 
report ran, boxes filled with valuables amassed by the worthy pair, Lopez and Mrs. 
Lynch, in the course of their amiable amd now historical caieer. 

Interrogatory 23. If you know of any other matter connected with the general sub- 
ject, or in reference to the condition of Messrs. Bliss and Masterman, not already men- 
tioned, please state it. — Answer. I beg to refer to extracts from a letter of mine to Mr. 
Washburn, which are given in a communication addressed by him to the editor of the 
New York Daily Tribune, and published in that paper on the 17th November last. They 
•vvHl show — indeed, every letter that I have written to him or to others, as well as every 
word I have spoken, having reference to Lopez, would show-^that I have been con- 
sistent throughout in the opinions I haveec^ressed on aU matters and persons con- 
nected with the subject of the present inquiry. But it maybe argued that letters 
which I addressed after I was made prisoner, one to General McMahon, and another to 
Lopez, inclosed therein, contradict the foregoing assertion ; and I understand that they 
have been instanced in disproval of it. The one to the general was an appeal to him 
to protect my wife and children as far as might be in his power, should the president 
lay heavy hands on them. That to the president detailed the cfrcumstances of my 
capture and advised him to have a president elected in his place, withdraw from the 
country, and restore it to tranquility by taking this step, which alone could end the 
war since, otherwise, the allies would drive him to extremity. Of course, I adverted 
to my wife and family, and wrote in terms calculated to soothe and appease him in 
case he should construe my being taken prisoner into premeditated flight fr-om him, and 
should wreak his anger upon them. How could I have written to either otherwise ? 
Would it have helped those dearer to me than aU the world besides, to have told Mc- 
Mahon that I suspected bim to be anything rather than what the minister of any State, 
much more of a powerful republic, ought to be, or to have reviled Lopez as murderer 
an.l monster, and dared him to do his worst? To bring these letters forward by way 
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of impugning my testimony is preposterons. They are the exceptions which prove the 
rule. 

Mention, however, of these letters, leads me to relate a circumstance which has a 
direct bearing on General McMahon's veracity. Mr. Washburn and I called on the 
General when he visited London before returning to the States. We saw him at the 
" Castle and Falcon," Aldersgate street, where he put up; and I was assured by hrm, 
longrafcilatiiigly, that he had left my wife in good health. Her imprisonment, he told 
me, had beea only for a few days; and this, he said, had occurred solely irom a belief 
that I had confided to her keeping property belonging to the State. I then inquired 
more closely as to her having been brought prisoner, and her detention, and expressed 
my surprise at his being unaware of what had really taken place, observing that his 
account differed materially from that which had been given me by deserters from 
Lopez's camp, who had witnessed the treatment she had experienced. 

He further gave me a watch guard-chain made of Mrs. Stewart's hair, and which, he 
stated, together with some lace, had been presented by my wife to Mrs. Lynch, but the 
watch chain that lady had requested him to hand over to me ; I had, and have, my 
own suspicions as to the cause of this restoration. But I have no suspicion at all, on 
the contrary I have implicit belief, and unimpeachable testimony to back the belief, 
that, as respected my wife's imprisonment, he, to use a common saying, " lied like a 
trooper." No sooner had she been brought by command of Lopez to his headquarters, 
than her bullock wagon and its team were taken from her, she was placed in a common 
cart, with a sentry over her, and remained in this condition for six weeks, during 
which period one of our children died. So reduced was my wife that she had to part 
with her clothes in order to procure the commonest necessaries, and of these she had 
been able to get sufficient just to keep body and soul together. Her state, when deliv- 
ered by the allied forces, was such as to move to tears all who knew her, and her escape, 
her narrative of which was published in the Buenos Ayies papers, has been character- 
ized as miraoulous. 

And now I ask, what must Mrs. Lynch'be, who could allow such protracted suffer- 
ing ; what the heroic general who had eyes to see yet saw not ? Eyes ! and the gen- 
eral could not see (I have this fact from several eye-witnesses now in London) the 
emaciated wretches removed morning after morning from his door-steps, whither they 
had flocked for shelter and relief, removed lifeless or in the death agony. Why, as one 
walked through the camp, one could not avoid seeing the corpses of women, denuded of 
such apparel as they might have possessed, carried for interment by bearers of their 
own sex. From January to August, last year, I have been assured by parties on whose 
truth 1 can rely, and not I only, but whose evidence, when their names are made pub- 
lic, wUl obtain credence, that no fewer than one hundred thousand women and children 
perished in the CorderiUas, to which they had been driven by the inhuman Lopez, and 
which McMahon states was a humane measure on the part of Lopez ! 

To another important point. The Hon. Henry Gether Worthiugton, late United 
States minister to the Argentine Republic, has stated that he was surprised on his 
meeting me first at the English ministry ; then, on two other occasions, that I did not 
give vent to those opinions of mine respecting Lopez which I have since made known. 

On my introduction to Mr. Worthington by the Hon. Mr. Stuart, I spoke unre- 
servedly to him of Lopez and his fiendish acts, in the full belief that I was dealing with 
a man of honor. When I met him on subsequent occasions I was cautions and less 
communicative, having been informed that he was an enemy of Mr. Washburn's and a 
partisan of McMahon's. The same true and simple explanation which I have already 
given of the tone of my letters to Lopez and General McMahon applies to my conduct 
whilst at Buenos Ayres, and will, I hope, recover Mr. Worthington from his surprise. 
It will, I feel sure, go home to every manly and honest heart. My wife and children 
were in the tyrant's clutch. He had emissaries at the capital of the Argentine Repub- 
lic — detectives, disguised as gentlemen, I may say on the watch for all opinions volun- 
teered of him. I knew this, and whatever my confidence in and respect for others, my 
lips were sealed. The fate of my own ones hung trembling in the balance. A word 
from me might have sealed their doom. 

WILLIAM STEWART, M. D., 
L. B. C. S., Ediriburg, late Insjpeotor General of Hospitals in Paraguay. 

Legation of the Uistted States, 

London, December 9, 1869. 
Personally appeared before me, on this ninth day of December, 1869, Dr. WiUiam 
Stewart, and made oath that the foregoing answers, written out by him to interroga- 
tories, in conformity with the directions transmitted to me by the honorable Secretary 
of State, and duly read to him in my presence, are, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, the truth. 
[SEAL.] JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

of the United States at the Cowrt of St. James. 



